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OF   THK 
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I 

State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


VOL.UME     XXXIII — 1881-1892. 


IxrcLUDiNo  THE  Procesdinqs  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  1892;  State  Meet- 
ings OF  Cattle  BbeederB;  Horse  Breeders,  Swine  Breeders,  Wool 
Qrowbrs,  Bee- Keepers  and  Farmers'  Institute. 


TO  THE  GOVEBNOB. 


INDIANAPOLIS : 

WX.  B.  BUBFORD,  OONTBACTOB  FOB  BTATB  PBINTIKO  AND  BINDDIO. 

1882. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Maj  10, 1892. 
Hon.  Iba  J.  Chase, 

Oovemor  of  Indiana: 

Sir — In  compliance  with  the  Act  of  the  General  ABsemblj,  approved  Febru- 
ary 17,  1852,  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  herewith  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  January  31, 
1892,  together  with  such  matter  as  is  deemed  interesting  and  useful. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  M.  BOGG&, 
Leon  T.  Bagley,  PresideTU, 

Secretary, 


THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA, 

Executive  Department, 

Indianapolis,  May  10, 1892. 


} 


Received  by  the  Governor,  examined' and  referred  to  the  Auditor  of  State  for 
verification  of  the  financial  statements. 


Office  of  Atiditor  of  State,  ^ 

Indianapolis,  May  10, 1892.  / 

The  financial  part  of  the  within  report  has  been  examined  and  found  correct. 

J.  0.  HENDERSON, 

Auditor  of  State. 


Returned  by  the  Auditor  of  State,  with  the  above  certificate,  and  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  publication,  upon  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Oommb- 
sioners  of  Public  Printing  and  Binding. 

WILLIAM  B.  ROBERTS, 

Private  Secretary 


Filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  May  10, 

1892. 

CLAUDE  MATTHEWS, 

Secretary  of  State. 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLES. 


TABLE  I. 


Monthly  and  Annual  Meteorological  Summaries  for  1891  as  de- 
duced from  the  Records  of  Observations  made  by  the  Observer^ 
Weather  Bureau^  Indianapolis ^  Indiana,    Appropriate  headings 
show  the  nocture  of  the  data  in  the  columns  immediately  under- 
neath. 
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Daily  and  Monthly  Mean  Temperature  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana^ 
for  1891.  The  Daily  Means  were  made  by  Adding  the  Maximum 
and  Minimum  Tempei^ature  of  each  day  Together  and  Dividing 
the  Sum  by  two.  The  Thermometors  are  76.4  f^^  above  Ground 
and  Exposed  in  a  Standard  Shelter  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
Pattern. 
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Daily  and  Monthly  Precipilalion  at  Indianapolis,  Ind,  for  J891. 
The  Raingauge  is  72.S  feet  abooe  Ground. 
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Annual  Means  for  the  Years  1872  to  1891y  Arranged  for  Comparative  Purposes^  as  Compiled  from  the 
Records  oj  the  Observer  of  the  Weather  Bureau^  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculturey  Indianapolis^ 
Ind. 
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INDIANA   WEATHER   SERVICE. 


ANNUAL  SUMMARY  FOR  1891. 

The  annual  mean  temperatare  was  slightly  above  normal ;  the  greatest  excess  i» 
noted  in  the  central  portion,  the  least  in  the  northern.  The  mean  temperature  dur- 
ing each  winter  month  was  ezoessive;  the  excess  noted  was  greatest  in  January  and 
least  in  December,  1890 ;  the  winter  mean  is  3.6  degrees  above  normal.  Spring  and 
summer  were  comparatively  cool,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  these  seasons  nearly 
normal;  the  mean  temperature  for  the  autumn  was  very  slightly  only  0.7  degrees 
in  excess.  One  remarkable  occurrence  during*  the  fall  of  1891,  was  the  protracted 
warm  period  in  the  month  of  September,  when  from  the  16th  to  the  27th,  the  max- 
imum temperature,  each  day,  was  ninety  degrees  or  higher  in  the  greater  portion 
of  the  State;  an  uninterrupted  succespion  of  such  warm  days,  seldom,  if  ever, 
occurred  during  the  hottest  summer  month. 

The  highest  annual  mean  temperature  was  computed  at  most  stations  for  the 
year  1890,  at  a  few  in  1887  and  the  lowest  mean  temperature  at  moat  stations  in 
1885.  The  maximum  temperature  was  noted  at  most  stations  in  1887,  the  mini- 
mum in  1884. 

The  annual  amount  of  precipitation  was  below  normal ;  in  the  southern  por- 
tion there  occurred  a  small  excess,  a  small  deficiency  in  the  central  and  a  greater 
deficiency  is  noted  in  the  northern  portion.  The  amounts  measured  during  each 
leason  were  below  normal,  except  daring  the  summer  months,  when  a  small  excesa 
occurred.  The  greatest  annual  amounts  were  reported  from  most  stations  in  1890 
and  the  least  at  the  greater  number  of  stations  in  1887  and  1899. 

The  winter  having  been  mild  and  open  throughout,  wheat  wintered  well  and 
when  during  March,  exceedingly  cold  weather  occurred,  the  fields  were  fortunately 
covered  by  snow  and  the  wheat  protected,  but  the  developements  of  fruit  buds  were 
retarted  by  the  cold  March  weather.  Because  of  much  rain  during  the  latter  part 
of  April,  farm  work,  the  sowing  of  oats  and  rye,  planting  of  potatoes,  seeding  of 
tobacco  and  plowing,  were  delayed.  Light  frosts  occurred  frequently  but  did  na 
injury.  The  latter  part  of  April,  the  weather  was  more  favorable  to  crops  and 
farm  work;  peaches,  pears  and  plum  trees  were  in  full  bloom.  Several  frosts  at 
the  befrinning  of  May  did  no  injury,  because  the  atmosphere  was  very  dry.  Fruit, 
berries  and  all  crops  were  in  most  promiding  condition  in  May,  but  rain  needed, 
as  the  ground  was  too  dry  and  cloddy  for  plowing.  During  the  middle  of  the 
month  some  corn  was  planted,  although  the  ground  was  very  dry,  but  before  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  weather  becoming  more  favorable,  nearly  all  corn  was  planted 
and  oats  had  improve*).     During  the  earlier  portion  of  June  much  rain  fell ;  wheat 
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was  in  fine  condition  and  clover  ripening ;  com  grew  rapidl  7,  fruits  promised  a  great 
yield,  strawberries  were  abundant  but  oats  appeared  to  be  almost  a  complete  failure. 
In  the  middle  of  June,  smut  and  the  grain  aphis  made  their  appearance  in  some 
localities ;  wheat  was  maturing  f sst  and  cutting  commenced,  in  the  southent  por- 
tion, on  the  13th ;  clover  was  cut;  corn  grew  rapidly ;  oats  had  Improved,  standing 
in  some  fields  knee  high  and  heading,  and  there  were  berries  in  abundance.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  all  wheat  was  cat,  put  in  shock  and  threshing  commenced ; 
corn  continued  to  grow  rapidly  and  the  cutting  of  oats  and  rye  begun. 

At  the  beginning  of  July  haying  commenced  and  a  good  crop  was  secured ;  the 
oats  crop  proved  short ;  the  peach  crop  was  very  large.  During  the  middle  of  the 
month  rain  and  cool  temperature  retarded  the  growth  of  corn,  but  tobacco  con- 
tinued of  thrifty  growth.  At  the  end  of  the  month  threshing  and  haying  continued ; 
potatoes  were  in  fine  condition,  also  watermelons.  It  was  noted  the  obnoxious 
weeds  and  destructive  insects  were  totally  abfent  everywhere. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  August,  corn,  potatoes,  pasturage  and  other  stand- 
ing crops  needed  rain  very  much,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  the  crops  might 
be  injured,  but  later  in  the  month  copious  rains  relieved  the  suffering  crops,  and 
put  the  soil  in  better  condition  for  plowing  for  wheat.  At  the  end  of  August  wheat 
threshing  continues,  the  crop  being  so  large,  it  took  this  year  a  longer  time  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  market.  Much  rain  fell  and  corn,  pasturage  and  other  crops  were 
much  benefited,  and  the  ground  remained  in  fine  condition  to  be  broken,  and  most 
fields  were  ready  for  seeding.  Corn  now  needed  dry  and  warm  weather.  There 
was  an  entire  absence  of  insects. 

September  began  with  dry,  cool  weather.  Com  planted  May  22d  was  still 
green  and  milky  with  almost  roasting  ears ;  pasturage  was  excellent  A  larger 
area  than  usual  was  prepared  for  wheat,  but  little  had  been  sown  yet  During  the 
middle  of  September,  most  favorable,  long  continued  dry,  hot  weather  occurred ; 
com  matured  very  rapidly,  in  fact  so  much  so,  that,  near  the  20th  of  the  month, 
most  of  the  com  was  safe  from  injury  by  frost  and  the  whole  crop  a  few  days  later. 
Tobacco  had  been  cut  and  it  was  curing  about  the  20th  of  the  month ;  the  crop  has 
not  been  equalled  in  past  years  for  its  quality,  weight  and  perfect  condition. 

The  weather  during  the  whole  year  was  most  favorable,  and  all  crops,  except 
oats,  were  of  greatest  abundance  and  of  best  quslity  and  in  consequence,  great 
prosperity  prevails  in  Indiana. 
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STATE  BOARD  MEETINGS,  1891 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BOARD. 


January  7,  1891. 

The  Board  organized  by  electing  Hon.  Jasper  N.  Davidson 
temporary  chairman. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Seward  the  Board  proceeded  with  election 
of  officers  in  the  regular  order,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
the  following : 

For  President — Hon.  W.  A.  Banks,  Laporte  County. 

For  Vice-President — Hon.  J.  Q.  A.  Seig,  Harrison  County. 

For  Secretary — Leon  T.  Bagley,  Huntington  County. 

For  Treasurer — Sylvester  Johnson,  Marion  County. 

For  General  Superintendent — Chas.  E.  Merrifield,  Marion 
County. 

Executive  Committee — E.  H.  Peed,  Henry  County ;  Robert 
Mitchell,  Gibson  County ;  R.  M.  Lockhart,  Dekalb  County,  and 
Jasper  N.  Davidson,  Montgomery  County. 

The  President  then  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  W. 
B.  Seward,  R.  M.  Lockhart  and  Robert  Mitchell,  as  represent- 
ing the  older  members  of  the  Board,  to  prepare  testimonial  in 
reference  to  the  retiring  Secretary,  Mr.  Alex.  Heron,  with  in- 
struction to  report  at  the  February  meeting. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Live  Stock 
Commissioner,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Geo.  W.  Hall 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
certify  the  name  of  Geo.  W.  Hall  to  the  Governor  for  appoint- 
ment. 

2 — Agb. 
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FEBRUARY  MEETING. 


February  3,  10  a.  m. 

The  Board  met  with  President  Banks  in  the  chair.  Present : 
Messrs.  Robt.  Mitchell,  J.  Q.  A.  Seig,  W.  B.  Seward,  V.  K. 
Officer,  W.  W.  Hamilton,  E.  H.  Peed,  S.  W.  Diingan,  J.  M. 
Sankey,  Jasper  N.  Davidson,  L.  S.  Jones,  J.  M.  Boggs,  W.  A. 
Maze,  J.  A.  McClung,  and  R.  M.  Lockhart. 

Bids  for  the  purchase  of  the  fair  grounds  were  opened  and 
read  and  action  on  the  same  deferred. 

It  was  ordered  that  a  separate  class  be  made  for  Essex  swine. 
Also  a  different  classification  of  Short-Horn  cattle. 

Adjourned. 


February  4,  10:30  a.  m. 

Board  met  with  the  President,  Mr.  Banks,  in  the  chair,  and 
all  the  members  present. 

The  Chairman  appointed  Messrs.  Lockhart,  Davidson  and 
Peed  as  a  committee  to  investigate  the  bids  submitted  for  the 
purchase  of  the  State  Fair  Grounds  with  instructions  to  report 
to  the  Board. 

The  President  announced  the  following  Superintendents  of 
Departments: 

Coachy  Draft  and  Qenerai  Purpose  Horsetf  V.  K.  OflScer. 
Light  Harness  and  Speed,  E.  H.  Peed. 
Jacks  and  Mules,  W.  W.  Hamilton. 
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CaUhy  Btef  Breeds,  J.  M.  Sankej. 

Caitley  Dairy  Breeds,  J.  N.  Davidson. 

Sw'me,  W.  A.  Maze. 

Sheep,  J.  A.  McClung. 

Forage,  Stalls  and  Bents,  Llojd  S.  Jones. 

Farm  and  Garden  Products,  S.  W.  Dungan. 

Pmdtry,  W.  W.  Berry. 

Horticulture,  R.  M.  Lockhart. 

Mechanical,  J.  Q.  A.  Seig^  and  W.  B.  Seward. 

Woman^s  Department  and  Exposition  Building,  BobU  Mitchell. 

Geology  and  Natural  History,  Prof.  8.  8.  Gorbj. 

Gates,  John  M.  Boggs. 

Amphitheater,  W.  W.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  from  the  Committee  on  Sale  of  Fair  Grounds, 
submitted  the  following  report : 

Your  committee  have  carefullv  examined  the  bids,  made  in 
accordance  with  the  advertisement,  and  find  the  price  offered 
to  be  much  less  than  the  value  of  the  property ;  also  that  the 
terms  of  payment  offered  to  be  much  less  and  are  not  of  such 
a  character  as  would  enable  the  Board  to  liquidate  the  claims 
standing  against  said  grounds  and  provide  means  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  location  for  the  State  Fair,  and  the  erection  of 
buildings  suitable  for  holding  fairs. 

Your  committee  has  endeavored  to  obtain  from  competent 
men  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  City  of  Indianapolis  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  Fair  Grounds,  and  would  recommend 
that  the  Board  reject  all  bids  to  this  date. 

We  would  further  recommend  that  this  Board  do  now  offer 
for  sale  the  State  Fair  Qrounde,  consisting  of  fifty-six  acres, 
more  or  less,  for  the  sum  of  $300,000;  the  Board  reserving  the 
right  to  remove  from  said  grounds  all  buildings,  except  the 
main  exposition  hall.  Payments  for  the  same  to  be  made  in 
such  sums  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  on 
between  the  Board  and  the  purchasers. 

Mr.  Seward,  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the  January 
meeting,  submitted  the  following 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  At  the  reorganization  of  this  Board,  Alex.  Heron,  who  has  served 
as  Secretary  of  the  Board  for  the  past  eighteen  (18)  years,  declined  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  election  for  another  term  ;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Heron  from  the  active  work  that  has 
engrossed  his  time  through  the  best  period  of  his  life,  and  to  which  he  devoted 
his  best  energies  and  achieved  his  greatest  success,  this  Board  has  lost  the  services 
of  a  true,  tried  and  most  valuable  officer;  therefore, 

RMolvedj  That  in  tee  retirement  of  Mr.  Heron  from  this  office  he  has  so  ably 
filled  for  such  a  long  period  of  time,  this  Board  has  lost  the  services  of  a  man 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  work  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  thus  we  most  heartily  attesi  his  integrity,  worth  and  zeal  and  wish 
for  him  in  his  retirement  a  long,  happy  and  prosperous  life. 

W.  B.  Seward, 
r.  m.  lockhart, 
Robert  Mitchell, 

OommiUee, 

Which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Heron  was  made  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Board  for  life. 
Adjourned. 


February  5,  9:30  a.  m. 

The  Board  met  with  President  Banks  in  the  chair,  and  all 
the  members  present  .except  Mr.  Berry. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  names  of  expert  judges,  in  classes, 
be  published  in  the  Premium  List. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  an  engraving  of  Alex.  Heron, 
ex-Secretary,  be  published  as  a  frontispiece  in  the  annual  re- 
port for  1890. 

The  pay  of  State  Fair  employes  was  made  as  follows: 

Expert  Judges  in  Live  Stock  Department,  ?8  per  day  and 
actual  railroad  fare ;  gatekeepers,  $3  per  day  and  actual  rail- 
road fare;  policemen,  §2  per  day;  Assistant  Superintendents, 
§5  per  day. 

Mr.  Sankey  moved  that  no  commission  be  paid  to  any  per- 
son interested  in  the  sale  of  the  old  Fair  Grounds,  or  the  pur- 
chase of  the  new  site.     Adopted. 

Adjourned. 
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March  10,  1891. 

Board  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  President,  with  the  follow- 
ing members  present':  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Seig,  Seward,  Officer, 
Hamilton,  Peed,  Sankey,  Davidson,  Jones,  Boggs,  Maze,  Mc- 
Clung,  Banks  and  Lockhart.  Absent,  Messrs.  Berry  and  Dun- 
gan. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Sankey  and  Officer  were 
appointed  to  confer  with  McDonald,  Butler  &  Snow,  as  to  the 
validity  of  Senate  Bill  Ko.  61. 

Adjourned. 

Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  McDonald,  Butler  & 
Snow,  made  their  report,  and  submitted  the  opinion  of  said 
attorneys  to  the  eftect  that  the  bill  referred  to  is  not  constitu- 
tional. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Banks,  Sankey  and  Offi- 
cer were  appointed  and  instructed  to  employ  McDonald,  Butler 
&  Snow  to  t:ike  the  necessary  legal  steps  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  bill  known  as  Senate  Bill  No.  61,  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  1891. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS. 

July  14,  1891. 

Executive  Committee  met  on  call  of  the  President;  all  mem- 
bers present  except  Mr.  Davidson ;  President  Banks  in  the  chair. 

A  new  design  was  ordered  tor  fair  posters. 

After  allowing  sundry  bills  and  attending  to  routine  business, 
the  committee  adjourned. 


September  1,  1891. 

Executive  Committee  met ;  all  members  present. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  employ  the  Juvenile  Band 
for  the  coming  fair. 

A  lease  to  the  Citizens'  Street  Railway  Company,  granting 
it  the  right  of  way  over  certain  portions  of  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  was  approved. 

Adjourned. 
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EXPOSITION  MEETINGS. 

September  21,  1891. 

The  Board  met  in  the  Presideut's  room  at  the  Exposition 
Building  in  accordance  with  the  call  of  the  President,  with  the 
following  members  present :  Messrs.  Seward,  Seig,  Peed,  Officer, 
Dungan,  Boggs,  Hamilton,  Saukey,  Jones,  Lockhart;  Presi- 
dent Banks  in  the  chair. 

The  Board,  after  considering  and  disposing  of  the  general 
routine  of  business,  adjourned. 

Meetings  were  also  held  during  the  week  closing  September 
26,  at  the  Exposition  Building,  at  which  nothing  of  importance 
was  transacted  except  the  hearing  of  complaints  of  exhibitors, 
allowing  bills,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  fair. 


Agricultural  Kooms,  Statk  House,  ) 

NOVKMBKR  10,  1891.        / 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  J  Resident.  All  the 
members  present,  the  President,  Mr.  Banks,  in  the  chair. 

The  Board  after  hearing  read  the  different  bids  for  tyhe  pur- 
chase of  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  adjourned. 


XOVEMBKR,  11,  1891. 

Board  met  pursuant:  to  adjournment,  with  all  the  members 
present,  the  President,  Mr.  Banks;  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  all  bids  for  the  purchase  of  the  Fair  Grounds 
were  rejected. 

The  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  se.H  the  fair  grounds  on  a  basis  of  not  less  than 
$275,000,  and  to  be  one-third  cash,  one-third  in  one  year  and 
one-third  in  two  years,  with  6  per  cent,  interest  on  deferred 
payments,  and  to  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  three-fourths  of 
the  property. 

Ordered  that  the  State  Board  continue  their  membership  in 
the  AVestern  Fair  Circuit. 
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December  21,  1891.     J 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  President,  with  the 
following  members  present:  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Berry,  Seig, 
Seward,  Officer,  Hamilton,  Peed,  Dungan,  Davidson,  Boggs, 
Maze,  McClung  and  Banks,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  appointed  a  committee 
of  four  to  act  in  conjunction  with  himself  with  a  view  of 
selecting  a  fair  site  and  that  this  committee  was  now  ready  to 
report. 

On  motion  the  action  of  the  President  appointing  the  com- 
mittee was  approved. 

The  committee  then  submitted  their  report,  recommending 
the  Shimer  farm,  the  Moore  farm,  the  Miller  farm  and  the  Voss 
farm  as  suitable  sites  for  Fair  Grounds. 

Adopted. 

Adjourned. 


December,  22, 1891. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  with  all  the  mem- 
bers  present  except  Lloyd  S.  Jones,  the  President,  Mr. 
Banks,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Seward  ottered  a  resolution  to  approve  the  action  of  the 
committee  heretofore  appointed,  to  sell  the  State  Fair  Grounds, 
the  same  being  sold  to  Elijah  B.  Martindale,  Willard  W.  Hub- 
bard and  Edward  F.  Claypool,  for  the  sum  of  $275,100. 

Which  was  unanimously  adopted  and  the  committee  dis- 
charged. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  all  persons  owning 
buildings  or  other  property,  on  the  old  Fair  Grounds,  to  re- 
move the  same  at  on'je. 

Also  to  notify  the  Citizens  Street  Railway  Company  to  re- 
move their  tracks  at  once. 

Adjourned. 
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December  23,  1891. 

Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  President,  Mr.  Banks, 
in  the  chair.     All  the  members  present. 

The  Board,  after  considering  several  propositions  offered  for 
new  fair  sites,  adjourned  until  8  a.  m.,  December  24. 


December  24,  1891. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  President,  Mr. 
Banks,  in  the  chair.  All  the  members  present- 
On  motion  the  Board  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  new  fair  site. 
Which  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  Voss  farm. 

On  motion,  the  selection  of  the  Voss  farm  for  new  fair  site 
was  made  unanimous. 

The  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  arrangt  for  transportation  facilities  to  and  from 
the  new  Fair  Grounds,  with  the  different  railways  and  street 
car  company,  and  to  also  arrange  with  Schofield  Mill  Co.  for 
water  for  the  new  Fair  Grounds. 

The  Superintendent  was  ordered  to  advertise  and  sell  the 
buildings  on  the  old  Fair  Grounds. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  different  railway  com- 
panies centering  in  this  city  for  courtesies  extended. 

And  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  January  4,  1892. 

January  4,  1892. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  with  the  President, 
Mr.  Banks,  in  the  chair,  and  the  members  present  except 
Messrs.  Davidson  and  Hamilton. 

The  minutes  of  called  and  special  meetings  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Besolvedj  That  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  what  are  known  as  the  Exposition 
Guarantee  Bondp,  are  not  yet  due,  the  Treasarer  is  hereby  instructed  to  take  up 
and  pay  ofi*  all  of  said  bonds  slr  fast  as  presented  for  payment. 

Adjourned. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  1892. 


January  5,  10  a.  m. 

The  Fortieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Delegate  Board  of 
Agrieultnre  met  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  State  Board,  State 
House,  with  lion.  W.  A.  Banks  in  the  chair.  The  roll-call 
showed  Districts  represented  as  follows : 

First  DUtTiMl — Robert  Mitchell,  Princeton,  Gibson  County. 
Secmd  DUlricl — W.  W.  Berry,  Vincennes,  Knox  County. 
Third  iJidricl — J.  Q.  A.  Sieg,  Corydon,  Uarrison  County. 
Fourth  Diatrict—'W.  B.  Seward,  Bloomington,  Monroe  County. 
Fifth  DUirict—V,  K.  Officer,  Volga,  Jefferson  County. 
Sijcth  District — W.  W.  Hamilton,  Greensburg,  Decatur  County. 
Seventh  District — E.  H.  Peed,  New  Castle,  Henry  County. 
Eighth  District — S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,  Johnson  County. 
Ninth  District — J.  M.  Sankey,  Terre  Haute,  Vigo  County. 
Tenth  District— Jasper  N.  Davidson,  Whitesville,  Montgomery  County. 
Eleventh  District — Lloyd  S.  Jones,  Warren,  Huntington  County. 
Twelfth  District — John  M.  Bogg8,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County. 
Thirteenth  District — W.  A.  Maze,  Sharpsville,  Tipton  County. 
FowteejUh  District — J.  A.  McClung,  Rochester,  Fulton  County. 
Fifteenth  Distnct — W.  A.  Banks,  Laporte,  Laporte  County. 
Sixteenth  District — R.  M.  Lockhart,  Waterloo,  Dekalb  County. 

The  call  of  County  Societies  showed: 

DELEGATES  PRESENT. 


CUUNIY. 


Delegate. 


Boone l  ThoH   A.  Cobb 

Carroll Z  A.  Hn)wn  . 


Clark    .   . 
Daviess 
Dearborn 
Decatur 


W.  W.  Stevens 
W.  W.  Berry 
Sid  Conger     . 
Ed.  KeBuing  . 


Post  Offiue. 


Lebanon. 

Camden. 

JefferBonville. 

Washington. 

Lawrenceburgh. 

Greenaburg. 
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DELEGATES  PRESENT— Continued. 


County. 


Delegate. 


Post  Office. 


Delaware .  . 
Daboifl .  .  . 
Elkhart  .  . 
Fulton  .  .  . 
Gibeon .  •  . 
Grant  .  .  . 
Greene .  .  . 
Hamilton  . 
Hancock  .  . 
Harrison  .  . 
Henry  .  .  . 
Howard  .  . 
Huntington . 
Jay  .... 
Jefferaon  .  . 
Jennings  .  . 
Johnson  .  . 
Knox  .  .  . 
Lagrange .  . 
Lake.  .  .  . 
Laporte  .  . 
Marion.  .  . 
Marshall  .  . 
Miami  .  .  . 
Monroe.  . . . 
Montgomery 
Noble  .  .  . 
Orange .  .  . 
Owen  .  .  . 
Parke  .  .  . 
Perry  .  .  . 
Putnam  .  . 
Randolph  . 
Ku8h.    .    .   . 


I 


Scott.  .  .  . 
Shelby.  .  . 
Spencer  .  . 
Steuben  .  . 
Sullivan  .  . 
Tippecanoe. 
Tiplon  .  .  . 
Vanderburgli 
Vigo.  .  .  . 
Wabash  .  . 
Warren  .  . 
Washington 
Wayne .  .  . 
Whitley  .   . 


M.  S.  Clay  pool .  . 
E.  R.  Broderick  . 
Thofl.  A.  Starr  .  . 
W.  M.  Loomis  .  . 
Samuel  Hargrave 
J.  L.  Thompson  . 
S.  W.  Axteil .  .  . 
J.  S.  Kircheval  . 
Marion  Steele  .  . 
J.  Q  A.  Sieg.  .    . 

E.  H.  Peed  .  .  . 
Wm.  Fioyd  .  .  . 
Robert  Simonton . 
Elijah  Lyons  .  . 
V.  K.  Officer .  .  . 
Joseph  B.  Smith  . 
John  Tillson.  .  . 
W.  W.  Berry  .  . 
J.  N.  Latta  .  .  . 
M.  J.  Brown .  .  . 
A.S  Hall  .  .  . 
Benjamin  Tyner  . 
William  Holland 
Fred.  Conradt  .    . 

F.  M.  Rodgers  .  . 
M.  B.  Wau«h  .  . 
Orlando  Kimmei . 
W.  W.  Stevens  .  . 
Wm.  M.  Franklin 
J.  N.  Miller  .  . 
J.  C.  Shoemaker  . 
J.  W.  Robe  .  .  . 
Thos.  G.  Mullen  . 
O.  M.  Smith  .  .  . 
W.  W.  Stevens .  . 
Henry  Dible .    .    . 

B.  F.  Bridges  .  . 
F.  McCartney  .  . 
Thos.  J.  Mann  .   . 

C.  Johnson  .  .  . 
John  W.  Ijevell  . 
Roller t  Mitchell  . 
J.  M.  Sankey  .  . 
Frank  DePuy  .  . 
J.  Good  wine.  .  . 
W.  W  Stevens  .  . 
J.  A.  S(K)tt .... 
Louis  Richard  .   . 


Muncie. 
Jasper. 
.  Goshen. 
Rochester. 
Princeton. 
Marion. 
Bloomiield. 
Hamilton. 
Greenfield. 
Corydon. 
New  Castle. 
Kokomo. 
Huntington. 
Portland. 
Volga. 
Queensvilie. 
Franklin. 
Vincennes 
Haw  Patch. 
Crown  Point. 
Laporte. 
Howland. 
Plymouth. 
Peru. 

Bloom  ington. 
Colfax. 
Kendalvilie. 
Paoli. 
Spencer. 
Rockville. 
Rome. 
Greencastle. 
Winchester. 
Rush  vi  lie. 
Scottsburgh. 
Shelbyville. 
Kockport. 
Angola. 
Sullivan. 
Lafayette. 
Tipton. 
Evansville. 
Terre  Haute. 
Wabanh. 
Williamsport. 
Salem. 
Hagerstown. 
Columbia  City. 
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District  Societies  were  represented  as  follows 


District. 


Delegatf. 


Post  Office. 


Aabarn 

Benton  and  Warren  .... 

Bridgeton  Union 

Bremen 

^armeA  ......■*.. 

Eastern  Indiana 

Fountain,  Warren  and  Ver- 
million  

Gran^  Jubilee  and  A$;;ri- 
cultural  Exhibiting  Asso. 

Knightstown 

<iasport 

Loogootee 

Lawrence 

Miami  and  Fulton     .... 

New  Carlisle  and  Farmera' 
Union 

New  Ko.9fl . 

N.  E.  Indiana 

N.  Indiana  and  S.  Mich  .    . 

N.  Manchester  Tri-Co  .   .    . 

N.  Salem 

Oakland  City 

Poplar  Grove 

Remington  Fair  Asso  .    .    . 

Hwitseriand  and  Ohio  .   .    . 

Vermillion  Junction  St'k   . 

Warren  Tri-Co 

Washington  and  Clark    .   . 

Wayne  County  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Asso    . 

Spencer  County  Agricultural 

Mazinknckee  Agricultural . 

Greene  County  OentU   .   .   . 

Kokomo  Driving  Park     .   . 

Kichmond  Driving  Park 

Cambridge  City  Park  .   .    . 


John  L.  Davis  . 
H.  R.  Mathews 
II.  C.  Harris  .  . 
J.  N.  Miller  .  . 
John  Huff.  .  . 
J.  W.  Stanton  . 
N.  B.  Newman  . 


J.  M.  Conover 


R.  H.  Ward  .  . 
J.  L.  Ferguson . 
J.  H.  Welch  .  . 
E.  C.  Braxton  . 
Rol)ert  Johnson 
J.  A.  McClung. 


Auburo. 

Aclon. 

Boswell. 

Bridgeton. 

Bremen. 

Carmel. 

Kendalville. 

Covington. 


Granville  Woolman 
W.  H.  Ilostetter  .  . 
W.  0.  Lockhart  .  . 
Aaron  Jones     .    .    . 


Madison. 

Kuigtstown. 

Gosport. 

Ix)ogootee. 

Lawrence. 

Wagoners. 


S.  R.  Davis  .  .  . 
Wm.  M.  Cockrum 
J.  S.  Spracker  -  . 
().  M.  Vickery.  . 
V.  K.  Officer  .  .  . 
S.  H.  Dallas  .  .  . 
Adam  Foust .  .  . 
W.  W.  Stevens  .   . 


J.  C.  Stevens .  . 
J.  C.  Haines  .  . 
W.  M.  Loomis  . 
E.  W.  Axtell  . 
E.  S.  Sweeny  . 
John  Dingley  . 
George  Bronson 


New  Carlisle. 

Jamestown. 

Waterloo. 

South  Bend. 

North  Manchester. 

North  Salem. 

Oakland  City. 

Kofcomo. 

liemington. 

Vevay. 

Newport. 

Warren. 

Salem. 

Dalton. 

Lake. 

Marmount. 

Bloomfield. 

Kokomo. 

Richmond. 

Cambridge  City. 


State  Associations  were  represented  as  follows : 


Indiana  Horse  Breeders'  As- 
sociation   

Staie  Horticultural  Asso  .    . 


Dr.  J.  W.  Neal 
E.  J.  Howland 


Indianapolis. 
Howland. 
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The  President  then  announced  the  following  standing  com- 
mittees : 

On  Credentials — Aaron  Jones,  Samuel  Hargrave,  Edward   KesBing,   J.  Q.  A. 
Sieg  and  J.  A.  McClung. 

On  Finance — Robert  Simonton,  John  L.  Davip,  A.  S.  Hall,  W.  W.  Berry  and 
W.  fi.  Seward. 

On  Fair  Ground — E.  H.  Peed,  Lloyd  S.  Jones,  Matthew  Brown,  J.  N.  Latta, 
Frank  DePuy. 

f  On  Premium  i/iif— Robt.  Mitchell,  V.  K.  Officer,  F.  M.  Rogers,  O.  M.  Smith, 
W.  W.  Loomis. 

On  Rules  and  Regulations — W.  A.  Maze,  A.  M.  Boggs,  Ghas.  Kimmel,  R.  H. 
Woods  and  Folger  Wilson. 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  January  5,  1892. 

The  meeting  of  the  Delegate  Board  of  Agriculture  was 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Banks,  President. 

Mr.  Robert  Mitchell  was  then  called  to  the  chair,  and  the 
President,  Mr.  W.  A.  Banks,  then  proceeded  to  read  his  annual 
address,  as  follows : 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

■ 

Qentlemen  of  the  Delegate  Staie  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Another  year  has  passed  and  gone.  The  year  1891  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  most  prosperous  one  the  farmers  of  Indiana  have  enjoyed  Bince  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  State,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Seed-time  and 
harvest  have  come  and  gone,  and  never  before  have  the  farmers  of  our  State  been  so 
abundantly  repaid  for  their  arduous  and  intelligent  labors  in  preparing  the  soil. 
The  overflowing  granaries  and  cribs  attest  the  fact  that  the  industrious  farmers 
have  had  their  reward. 

By  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana  creating  the  State  and  Delegate 
/Board  of  Agriculture,  we  are  again  assembled  in  our  annual  meeting,  to  consider 
the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  year  that  has  passed  away,  and  to  give  careful 
consideration  of  every  question  that  can  or  will  have  a  tendency  to  advance  the 
interests  of  agriculture  in  this  State. 

In  the  commencement  of  our  work  it  is  meet  and  proper  that  we  return 
thanks  to  the  Divine  Ruler  of  the  Universe  for  the  many  blessings  He  has  bestowed 
upon  us  as  a  people  during  the  past  year,  not  only  in  the  abundance  of  the  crops 
and  increase  of  our  herds,  but  for  the  general  good  health  that  He  has  vouchsafed 
to  the  people  of  the  State. 
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As  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  it  becomes  my  duty  to  present 
to  joa  at  this  time  a  brief  review  of  the  work  done  by  the  Board  during  the  past 
year. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  all  those  present  to-day  that  were  in  attendance  at 
oor  last  annual  meeting  that  the  main  subject  discussed  was  the  sale  of  the  State 
Fair  Grounds,  consisting  of  fifty- six  acres,  and  the  purchase  of  a  new  location  at 
some  point  as  near  as  possible  to  the  city,  on  the  line  of  one  or  more  of  the  rail- 
roads entering  this  city,  and  if  possible  on  or  near  the  line  of  the  Belt  Railway. 
It  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Delegate  Board  that  the  State  Board  proper 
should  immediately  take  steps  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  object 

Immediately  after  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  for  the  work  of  the  year 
1891,  acting  on  the  instructions  of  the  Delegate  Board,  advertisements  were 
inserted  in  four  of  the  city  papers,  asking  for  bids  for  the  purchase  of  the  fifty-six 
acres,  the  same  to  be  sealed  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  to  be  acted 
upon  at  the  February  meeting. 

Prior  to  the  holding  of  that  meeting  the  Legislature  had  convened,  and  a  bill 
was  filed  in  the  Senate  asking  for  the  passage  of  a  law  to  abolish  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  in  its  stead  create  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the 
agricultural,  mechanical  and  stock  interests  of  the  State. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  follow  up  and  give  you  all  the  details  of  the  case, 
and  I  presume  the  most  of  you  are  fully  posted  on  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
when  the  Board  met  in  February  this  bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  and  intending 
bidders  were  afraid  to  make  offers  for  the  purchase  of  the  property,  on  account  of 
the  cloud  that  seemed  to  hover  over  the  title  to  our  property.  But  several  bids  had 
been  filed,  and  when  opened  were  found  unsatisfactory  both  as  to  price  and  terms 
of  payment ;  consequently  all  were  rejected. 

The  Board,  at  its  February  meeting,  proceeded  with  its  usual  work  of  revising 
its  premium  list  and  preparing  for  its  annual  State  Fair.  They  also  took  steps  to 
look  after  all  unfavorable  legislation,  hardly  deeming  it  possible  that  a  bill  of  the 
nature  of  Senate  Bill  No.  61  could  ever  become  a  law.  But,  as  you  all  know,  the 
bill  passed  both  Houses  by  a  large  majority,  but  never  did  become  a  law. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  bill  had  passed,  I  requested  the  Secretary  to 
notify  the  members  of  the  Board  to  meet  in  this  room  on  the  day  following  the 
close  of  the  Legislature,  to  consider  what  course  the  Board  would  take  in  the 
matter.  When  the  Board  convened  the  subject  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  it 
was  unanimously  decided  to  employ  the  best  legal  talent  in  the  State  to  take  the 
case  and  push  it  to  a  conclusion,  to  determine  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the 
act  of  the  Legislature.  The  first  test  was  made  in  the  Superior  Court  in  this, 
Marion,  County.  The  State  Board  was  victorious  on  the  first  trial.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  decision  of  the  lower  courts,  the  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  who  unanimously  sustained  the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  The  law 
gave  them  the  right  to  ask  for  a  rehearing  of  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  at 
any  time  within  sixty  days,  and,  seemingly  to  embarrass  the  Board  as  much  as 
possible,  their  papers  were  kept  off  the  files  until  that  time  had  about  expired,  and 
when  taken  up  by  the  Court  they  were  denied  a  rehearing. 

Every  member  of  this  Delegate  Board  can  readily  see  the  very  embarrassing 
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position  the  Board  was  placed  in*  Owing  to  the  amount  of  money  necessarily  used 
in  the  constmction  and  repair  of  buildings  during  the  year  1890,  the  Board  was 
indebted  in  the  sum  of  about  $5,0M  at  the  commencement  of  this  years'  work, 
which  was  carried  in  bank  by  members  of  the  Board,  giving  their  own  individual 
notes.  The  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000,  which  was  due  the  board  April  1, 
was  refused  them  by  the  State  officers.  Without  a  single  dollar  in  the  treasury 
the  Board  went  on  with  its  preparations  for  holding  the  State  Fair. 

Reports  were  being  circulated  over  the  State  that  there  weuld  not  be  a  State 
Fair  held,  and,  no  doubt,  many  were  led  to  believe  the  story.  But  while  the  enemy 
were  trying  to  sow  tares  in  the  field,  the  friends  of  the  Board,  who  were  many, 
were  working  like  beavers  to  help  make  the  Fair  a  great  success. 

I  am  happy  to-day  in  being  able  to  report  to  you  that  the  Fair  of  1891  has 
never  been  excelled  by  any  one  previously  held.  Every  department  of  the  Fair 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  In  the  Stock  Departments  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
struct many  temporary  stalls  and  pens  to  accomodate  the  excess  of  exhibitors. 
Some  time  previous  to  the  holding  of  the  Fair  notice  was  served  on  us  by  some  of 
the  manufacturers  of  reapers,  that  they  had  decided  not  to  make  an  exhibit  at  the 
fairs  of  1891.  Some  of  our  people  feared  that  the  exhibit  in  the  Mechanical  De- 
partment would,  on  that  account,  be  a  failure.  But  to  our  surprise  there  was  more 
machinery  brought  to  our  grounds  than  we  could  well  care  for.  In  the  Fruit  and 
Flower  Department  the  show  was  very  fine.  The  Woman's  Department  was  also  a 
delight  to  the  many  visitors,  showing  great  advances  in  their  handiwork,  and  an 
honor  to  those  having  that  Department  in  charge. 

You  will  receive  a  detailed  report  of  the  year's  work  done  through  the  reports  of 
the  Department  Superintendents,  to  each  of  whom  I  feel  greatly  indebted  for 
numerous  courtesies  and  valuable  assistance  in  making  the  work  of  the  Fair  a  suc- 
cess. The  financial  transactions  of  the  Board  for  the  year  will  be  given  you  in 
detail  in  the  reports  of  our  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  which  we  hope  you  will  find 
very  satisfactory. 

Keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  idea  of  making  a  sale  of  the  old  grounds  at 
the  earliest  moment  possible  to  do  so,  the  Board  decided  not  to  spend  a  dollar  on 
improvements  or  repairs,  excepting  what  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  hold 
the  State  Fair. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  attendance  for  the  last  two  years  may 
be  of  some  value  to  you  in  showing  the  increased  interest  in  the  Fair  of  1891  over 
that  of  1890 : 

The  sale  of  admission  tickets  for  the  year  1890  amounted  to $15,731  47 

Entry  fees,  speed 2,315  00 

Total $18,246  47 

For  the  year  of  1891  the  sale  of  admission  tickets  amounted  to  ...  .  21,212  35 
Entry  fees,  speed 3,055  00 

Total $24,267  35 

Showing  a  net  Increase  of  $6,020.88. 
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The  Board  has  paid  out  during  the  year  the  following  amounts : 

On  account  of  litigation $1,500  00 

On  account  of  Schurman  notes  (purchase  note?) 2,024  11 

On  account  of  Morrow  notes  (loan) 1    .   •  2,070  00 

On  account  of  Indianapolis  National  bank  loan 6,032  82 

On  account  of  old  claims 3,547  86 

Total $15,174  79 

The  amount  of  money  spent  in  litigating  the  case  with  the  parties  pretending 
to  be  the  Board  of  Agriculture  may  seem  to  be  excessive,  but  when  the  amount  of 
property  at  stake  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  charges  of  the  attorneys  in  this 
case  are  far  less  than  in  any  other  case  of  such  magnitude  ever  tried  in  this  State. 
Soon  after  the  final  decision  of  the  case  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Board  received 
the  appropriation  of  $10,000  due  from  the  State,  and  together  with  the  earnings 
from  excess  of  receipts  of  the  State  Fair,  over  all  expenses  incurred,  they  proceeded 
to  pay  off  all  claims  that  were  possible,  that  were  owing  by  the  Board. 

Steps  were  also  taken  to  make  sale  of  the  grounds  by  re- advertising  the  same 
in  all  the  city  papers.  The  Board  was  called  together  on  November  10th,  the  bids 
were  opened  and  the  amounts  offered  were  not  found  satisfactory.  All  bids  were 
rejected,  and  twenty-four  hours  were  given  for  the  making  of  additional  bids. 
When  opened  and  read  they  were  also  rejected.  The  Board  then  adjourned  until 
evening,  and  several  other  bids  were  made,  which  were  also  rejected,  as  the  highest 
bid  was  only  $260,000,  The  Board,  after  carefully  considering  the  question,  de- 
cided to  say  to  the  public  that  they  would  take  $275,000  for  the  grounds,  and  left 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  consisting  uf  the  President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  to  accept  bids  for  its  purchase. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  Fair  Grounds  have  been  sold  for 
the  sum  of  $275,100,  one-third  cash  in  hand,  and  the  balance  divided  in  two  pay- 
ments of  equal  amounts,  payable  in  one  and  two  years,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent., 
which  I  deem  better  for  the  interests  of  the  Board  than  if  all  had  been  paid  down 
in  cash. 

My  reasons  for  giving  you  this  statement  in  detail  are,  that  you  may  know 
that  the  Board  has  done  everything  that  was  in  its  power  to  do  to  secure  to  the 
State  every  dollar  it  was  possible  to  get  for  the  valuable  lands  in  its  possession. 

Anticipating  the  speedy  sale  of  its  property,  the  Board  decided  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  look  after  a  new  location  for  the  holding  of  the  future  State  Fairs. 
A  large  number  of  sites  were  offered  for  sale.  The  committee  gave  each  one  a 
careful  consideration,  and  finally  selected  four  sites  to  be  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  whole  Board  to  make  a  selection  from  the  same.  The  3oard  was  called  in 
session  on  the  2l8t  of  December,  and  after  carefully  examining  each  one  of  the 
four  tracts  of  land,  and  hearing  everything  that  could  possibly  be  si^id  of  the  merits 
of  each  by  the  owners  and  others  interested  in  the  location  of  the  fair,  the  Board 
unanimously  decided  on  the  purchase  of  what  was  known  as  the  Voss  farm,  lying 
two  miles  northeast  of  the  old  State  Fair  grounds.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  to 
you  that  the  location  selected  by  the  Board  has  given  general  satisfaction  to  those 
that  are  interested  in  the  State  Fair  work. 
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If  an  opportunity  is  offered  while  jou  are  in  the  city  to  make  a  visit  to  the 
groud^fl,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  every  member  of  this  Delegate  Board  view  the 
location  that  ban  been  selected  for  the  holding  of  the  future  State  Fairs  of  this 
great  State. 

Now  that  the  Board  has  been  able  to  secure  such  an  eligible  site  for  the  hold- 
ing of  the  State  Fairs,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  given  why  she  should  not  enter 
upon  an  era  of  prosperity  heretofore  im{Tossible  to  accomplish  on  account  of  the 
cramped  condition  of  the  grounds  and  the  lack  of  facilities  for  getting  to  and  from 
the  same. 

There  has  been  a  demand  for  years  from  the  horsemen  of  this  State  for  the 
construcion  and  the  maintainance  of  a  good  mile  race-track  in  order  to  secure  the 
attendance  at  our  fairs  of  the  very  best  speed  horses.  We  have  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  most  noted  horsemen  of  this  State,  who  have  visited  the  Voss  farm, 
that  no  better  location  can  be  found  for  a  first-class  mile  track.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  in  its  construction,  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  a  sp^d  track 
that  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  other  in  this  or  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

In  the  construction  of  the  many  buildings  that  will  be  required  for  different 
purposes  on  the  grounds,  I  would  suj^gest  that  they  be  built  aftt^r  the  latest  and 
best  styles  of  modern  architecture,  always  keeping  in  mind  that  economy  is  a  virtue. 

The  amount  of  land  that  has  been  acquired  by  the  Board,  will  permit  the  in- 
troduction of  many  new  features,  that  will  be  a  pleasure  and  an  amusement  to  the 
many  that  will  visit  the  ground-i  during:  each  year.  In  addition  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  mile  speed  track  heretofore  recommende«l,  I  would  suggest  that  forty  acres 
be  set  apart  for  a  park  or  Zoological  garden,  and  give  the  city  an  interest  in  the 
same,  and  a  portion  of  the  grounds,  might  with  great  profit  to  all,  be  placed  in 
control  of  the  Slate  Horticultural  and  State  Florists  to  cultivate  and  beautify.  I 
would  also  recommend  that  all  funds  belonging  to  the  Board,  not  absolutely  needed 
for  the  fitting  up  of  the  grounds,  and  construction  of  the  necessary  buildings,  be 
placed  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  meet  any  emergencies  in  the  future. 

I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  re  districting  of  the  State  for 
the  Representatives  on  the  Board.  A  number  of  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Slate 
was  re-districted;  within  that  time  the  population  of  the  State  has  increased 
largely,  and  changes  are  demanded  of  some  of  the  districts  as  they  are  now  consti- 
tuted. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  Columbian  Exhibition  will  be  opened 
in  Chicago.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  when  that  time  comes,  the  great  State 
of  Indiana  will  be  fully  prepared  to  take  her  place  with  her  sister  States,  with  an 
exhibit  that  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  I  hope  that 
during  this  meeting  of  the  Delegate  and  State  Board  some  action  will  be  taken 
looking  to  the  proper  exhibition  of  her  mechanical,  agricultural  and  stock  in- 
terests. 

You  are  assembled  here  to-day  as  representatives  of  thn  different  fairs  of  the 
State.  The  meeting  is  yours  to  mould  and  shape  as  you  w^ill.  I  hope  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  give  your  ideas  on  the  different  subjects  that  may  be  presented,  and 
also  present  such  other  subjects  as  you  may  think  will  have  a  tendency  to  best 
promote  the  interests  of  the  great  work  in  which  we  all  have  a  mutual  interest 
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Before  cloeiDg,  I  have  a  Bad  duty  to  perform,  in  having  to  announce  to  7011 
that  since  oar  last  annual  meeting  an  old  and  honored  co-worker  with  us  has  passed 
away.  William  Crim^  for  several  years  a  member  of  this  Board,  and  for  a  time 
President  of  the  Board,  died  at  his  home  in  Anderson,  Ind.,  October  14,  1891.  In 
all  his  years  of  service  on  the  Board  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  its  most  active 
workers.  No  member  ever  worked  more  zealously  for  the  Boards'  interest,  and 
after  retiring  from  its  membership  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  our  State  Fairs  and 
annual  meetings,  where  he  always  received  a  cordial  greeting.  In  the  death  of 
Mr.  Crim,  the  State  has  lo.<?t  one  of  her  best  citizens  and  this  Board  one  of  its  best 
friends. 

When  the  program  for  this  annual  meeting  was  being  prepared,  the  name  of 
Indiana's  honored  Governor,  Alvin  P.  Hovey,  was  by  his  consent  placed  upon  the 
program  to  meet  with  us  at  thi^  very  hour,  to  give  to  you  a  welcome  to  the  capitol 
of  yoar  State,  and  to  talk  to  you  for  a  short  time  on  Huch  subjects  as  he  might  deem 
important  to  the  farming  interests  of  the  State.  But  it  has  been  decreed  otherwise. 
God,  in  his  wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to  call  him  from  labor  to  rest.  Never  again  shall 
we  be  permitted  to  bear  his  kind  voice  in  this  chamber.  He  has  gone  as  we  will 
all  have  to  go  sooner  or  later.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Governor 
Hovey  ca<4t  a  gloom  over  the  entire  State.  In  his  death  Indiana  ha^  lost  one  of 
her  noblest  men ;  the  soldier,  a  comrade  and  true  friend. 

In  closing  this,  my  second  year  as  President  of  your  State  Board,  I  wish  to 
return  to  each  member  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  hearty  co-operation  of  each 
in  helping  to  make  the  work  a  success.  I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  have  been 
permitted  to  associate  with  such  men,  and  to  be  the  President  of  such  a  Board. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  years  gone  by,  the  Board  has  had  many  troubles,  trials 
and  vexations  to  annoy  and  bother  us,  but  let  us  resolve  to  let  by-gones  be  by- 
gooes,  and  take  up  the  work  with  renewed  zeal,  and  may  those  that  follow  us  in 
the  work  of  the  Board,  carry  it  on  with  more  zeal  and  energy,  that  it  may  be  truth- 
fully said  in  the  years  that  are  before  us,  that  no  State  in  the  Union  has  a  more 
successful  State  Board  of  Agriculture  than  has  the  great  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr»  Robert  Mitchell^  in  the  chair^  said:  Gentlemen,  what  dis- 
position will  you  make  of  the  address?  It  has  been  customary 
to  appoint  a  committee,  to  which  the  President's  address  is  re- 
ferred. 

Bi/  a  Delegate.  I  move  you  that  it  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  motion  was  concurred  in  and  the  President's  address 
was  then  referred  to  a  committee  of  live,  Messrs.  J.  M.  Boggs 
and  W.  B.  Seward  on  the  part  of  the  Board ;  Mr.  Wall,  of 
Montgomery  County;  Mr.  Leach,  of  Howard  County,  and  Mr. 
McCartney  on  the  part  of  the  delegates. 
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Mr,  MitchelL  Mr.  President,  before  the  programme  is  fur- 
ther carried  out,  I  have  a  suggestion :  I  move  that  a  com- 
mittee of  live  be  appointed,  two  on  the  part  of  the  Board  and 
three  from  the  Delegate  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  re-districting 
the  State.  The  population  has  been  changed  some.  I  make  this 
motion  now  so  that  the  committee  can  now  go  to  work  and  re- 
port before  the  election  occurs. 

Mr.  Seward  then  arose  and  addressed  the  chair  as  follows : 
I  have  but  very  little  to  say  on  that  subject.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  motion  will  go  through.  The  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  population  of  the  State  since  the  last  time  the 
State  was  re-districted  makes  it  necessary  now,  but  there  is 
another  object,  as  I  understand  it.  Marion  County  has  never 
been  a  district  by  itself.  In  fact  they  never  were  entitled  to  it 
before,  I  expect,  but  whether  it  has  or  not,  I  think  it  is  entitled 
to  a  representative.  There  is  no  representative  from  this 
county,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  in  favor  of  re-districting  the 
State. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

By  the  President^  Mr.  Banks.  How  will  you  have  the  com- 
mittee appointed  ? 

By  several  Delegates,     By  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Banks.  I  will  appoint  on  the  part  of  the  Board  Mr. 
Lockhart  and  Mr.  Sanky,  and  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  I 
will  appoint  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Wood,  of  Jefferson 
County  ;  Mr.  Wall,  of  Montgomery  County. 

The  President,  Mr.  Banks.  The  report  of  the  officers  is  the 
next  thing  in  order,  and  first  is  the  address  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary  here  proceeded  to  read  his  address  as  follows, 
to- wit: 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Presidetit  and  Membcix  of  the  Delegate  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Gentlemen — I  herewith  Bubmit  the  Fortieth  Annual  Report  and  financial 

exhibit  of  the  buBineaa  of  the  Board,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1891. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  be  able  to  saj  that  all  claims  against  the  State 

Board  of  Agriculture  have  been  provided  for,  and  that  the  **old  State  Board" 

stock  is  now  quoted  at  a  premium. 
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The  late  Fair  was  a  decided  success ;  the  entries  were  far  in  excess  of  those  of 
former  years,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  this  report,  the  receipts 
were  larger  than  for  any  previous  fairs. 

The  premiams  paid,  $15,291.50,  is  $2,250  in  excels  of  last  year. 

The  business  of  the  Secretary's  office  has  probably  increased  to  a  greater  extent 
than  a  casual  glance  would  seem  to  indicate ;  since  the  laat  report,  this  office  has 
Knt  out  4,000  letters,  3,600  postal  cards,  and  over  30,000  circulars,  posters,  etc., 
2,600  money  orders  isHued,  registered  and  accounted  for,  5,000  of  the  Annual  Re- 
ports for  1890  were  published,  and  are  nearly  all  sent  out. 

With  a  new  Fair  Ground  property  located,  a  first-class  mile  track,  arvd  the 
necessary  buildings,  properly  constructed  and  with  a  friendly  assistance  of  the 
bosiness  interest  of  Indianapolis,  together  with  the  cooperation  of  the  press  of  the 
city  and  State,  there  is  no  reason  why  Indiana  should  not  have  as  good  a  Fair  as 
any  State  in  the  Union. 

This  Board  is  now  a  member  of  the  "  Western  Fair  Circuit  Association,"  also 
the  "American  Trotting  Association,*'  at  an  annual  cost  of  $60. 

I  can  not  close  this  report  without  a  proper  acknowledgment  to  the  officials  of 
the  railroads  and  express  companies,  also  the  press  of  the  city  and  State,  for  the 
kind  words  of  encouragement,  whose  aid  is  indispensable  for  a  successful  under- 
taking of  any  kind. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  return  my  grQteful  thanks  to  the  President,  officers- 
and  each  individual  member  of  this  Board  f^r  the  uniform  kindness  and  con- 
sideration with  which  I  have  been  treated  by  them,  thus  lightening  the  labors  of 
the  office  and  making  it  a  pleasure  to  serve  them  as  Secretary.  I  am  also  indebted 
to  W.  A.  Jones,  my  assistant,  for  his  very  efficient  services;  to  Mrs.  J.  A.  Colman, 
the  very  efficient  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Department,  and  her  able  assistants, 
who  labored  so  industriously  to  make  the  exhibit  in  their  department  such  a 
sQCcess;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  to  extend  our  grateful  thanks  to  the  Honor- 
ables  D.  P.  Erwin,  John  B.  Conner,  W.  B.  Holton  and  James  A.  Wildman,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trade  Committee,  for  their  interest  manifested  in  the  selection 
of  the  new  State  Fair  grounds. 

Wishing  all  present  a  prosperous  and  happy  New  Year  of  1892, 1  now  submit 
the  financial  exhibit,  as  follows : 


THE  FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT. 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources 


$137,820  97 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


General  cash  orders  (current)  redeemed  . 
General  cash  orders  (old)  redeemed  .  .  . 
Premium  cash  orders  (current)  redeemed 
Premium  cash  orders  (old)  redeemed  .  . 
Cash  in  treasury  (in  bank)  ....-*' 

Total 


$96,722  83 

269  31 

15,291  50 

5  50 

25,521  83 


$137,820  97 
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RECEIPTS   ITEMI/KD. 


On  hand  January  1,  1891  .... 
Proceeds  of  Johnson  note  .... 
Proceeds  of  bank  note 

Sale  of  50-cent  tickets 

Sale  of  26-cent  tickets 

Sale  of  15-cent  tickets 

Sale  of  railroad  coupon  tickets  .    . 

Entry  fees  speed 

Exhibitors'  tickets 

Stall  rent 

American  Trotting  Association  .  . 
Ground  rent,  privileges,  etc    .    .    . 

October  7.  note  to  bank 

October  23,  State  appropriation.  . 
December  22,  sile  of  Fair  grounds 

Total 


$343  70 

400  00 

3,917  33 


$18,788  00 

873  50 

1,550  86 

263  75 


$3,055  00 

256  75 

1,143  00 

52  05 

4,191  03 


$986  00 
10,000  00 
91,700  01 


$4,601  03 


21,776  10 


8,697  83 


102,686  01 
$137,820  97 


DISBURSEMENTS  ITEMIZED. 


Members  per  diem 

Salaries 

Printing  and  advertising.  .  . 
Postage  ftnd  stationery.    .    .    . 

Incidentals 

Furniture  and  tools 

Insurance    

Unsettled  claims  former  years 
Banking  and  interest  account 

Water  rents 

Construction  and  repairs.  .  . 
Expense  of  exhibition  .... 
Woman's  Department  .... 

Special  attraction 

Order  No.  20  (unredeemed)    . 

Total 


$3,020  41 

2,920  00 

1,801  a5 

375  00 

2,001  80 

103  80 

478  75 

72,4.37  65 

7,856  41 

K'O  00 

709  23 

4,070  84 

402  70 

440  00 

8  00 


$96,722  83 
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EXPENSE  OF   EXHIBITION. 


SplriDkling  grounds 

American  Trotting  AeBOciation 
Gate-keeper's  pay-roll .... 

Ribbons  

Kent  of  tents,  etc 

Telephone 

Ticket  sellers 

Gas 


Assistant  superintendents,  police,  carpenters,  laborers, 

etc 

Expert  judges 

Music 

Bebates  on  stall  rent 

Straw  and  sawdust 

Sweepstakes;  etc 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


164  00 
50  00 

201  75 
77  25 

101  70 
10  00 

190  60 
54  75 

1,471  08 
886  15 
236  00 
160  00 
331  75 

102  92 
131  89 


$4,074  84 


PREMIUM  AWARDS. 


Cattle 

Horses 

Speed   .■ 

Sheep 

Hogs 

Poultry 

Farm  products  .    .    . 
Horticultural     .    .    . 

Floral  

Geology 

Woman's  department 

Old  orders  redeemed 

Total 


$2,554  00 
2,585  00 
4,633  00 

840  00 
1,357  00 

503  00 

$12,472  00 

1,558  00 
1  2ff1  fiO 

$581  00 

196  00 

780  00 

57  00 

$1,261  60 

$5  50 

5  50 

$15,297  00 

SB 
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STATE   FAIR,   INCLUSIVE. 


Receipts, 

Admisaion 

Speed  entries 

Exhibitors'  ticketa    ........ 

Stall  rent     .  , 

Trotting  Association 

Rents  and  privileges 

EicpenMs. 

l^embers'  per  diem  daring  fair  .   .   . 

Special  attractions 

General  expenses  of  fair 

Printing  and  advertising  for  fair  .   . 
Postage  and  stationery  jfor  fair  .    .    . 

Woman's  Department 

Premium  awards 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenses 


$21,776  10 

3,005  00 

256  75 

1,143  00 

52  05 

4,191  03 

$640  00 

440  00 

4,073  84 

1,200  00 

75  00 

440  00 

15,297  00 

$30,473  93 


22,165  84 


$8,308  09 


The  President^  Mr,  Banks.  Now,  if  there  is  no  objection, 
the  Secretary's  report  will  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

The  suggestion  of  the  President  was  concurred  in. 

Mr.  BankSj  the  President,  We  will  now  hear  the  Treasurer's 
report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1891. 

The  Treasurer  here  read  his  report  as  follows : 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Treasurer  Sylvester  Johnson  then  submitted  the  following 
report  of  the  finances  for  1891 : 

RECEIPTS. 


Cash  on  hand  January  1, 1891 
Receipts  for  sale  of  tickets  .   . 
Receipts  for  sale  of  grounds  . 
Receipts  from  all  other  sources 

Total  receipts 

1  • 


$343  70 
21,776  10 
91,700  01 
24,001  16 


$137,820  97 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  on  general  orders 

Paid  on  premium  orders  . 

Balance  in  treasury 

Total ,    .    . 


$96,992  14 
15,297  00 
25,531  33 


$137,821  97 


At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  the  Treasurer's  report,  Mr: 
Johnson,  the  Treasurer,  said: 

In  addition  to  what  is  shown  on  this  report,  I  will  say  that  I 
have  received  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  the  proceeds  trow 
sale  of  a  lot  at  the  old  grounds,  which  is  not  in  this  report.  I 
have  vouchers  for  all  these  atnounts  in  my  blank  book. 

Mr.  Banks,  the  President.  The  next  will  be  the  report  of  the 
General  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Merritield,  the  General  Superintendent^  then  read  his 
addross,  as  follows: 

Inmanapous,  Jan.  5,  1891. 
Mr.  President^  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Delegaie  Board  and  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  : 

The  pant  year  has  been  one  of  greater  preplexity  and  responsibility  to  your 
honorable  body  than  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  Board,  and  while 
many  obstacles  have  been  overcome,  and  though  the  future  gives  promise  of  bril- 
liant succe8<«,  there  ntili  remains  much  to  be  done  before  your  works  attain  that 
high  degree  of  i)erfection  commensurate  with  the  objects  and  purposes  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  you,  and  tbe  present  transition  state  of  the  Board  calls  for  sound 
judgment  and  prompt  executive  ability.  In  devising  and  adopting  plans  for  new 
huildingfi,  and  in  laying  off  the  new  grounds,  so  that  system  and  order  may  be 
combined  with  convenience  and  the  highest  artistic  efieet,  your  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  a  grave  responsibility  resting  upon  them.  In  this  connection  I  will 
venture  to  make  a  few  suggestions  : 

The  main  buildhig  should  be  well  adapted  to  accommodate  picnics  and  cele- 
brations and  with  a  view  to  fine  acoustic  qualities. 

The  Fine  Art  Hall  should  furnish  good  accommodations  for  the  Womens' 
Department,  and  at  the  same  time  be  so  constructed  that  an  exhibition  could  be 
given,  with  the  best  effect,  of  some  magnificent  painting  or  other  work  of  art,  and 
this  should  be  a  special  attraction  at  each  State  Fair. 

That  there  should  be  a  Floral  and  Horticultural  Hall,  far  surpassing  anything 
heretofore  provided  by  the  State  Board,  is  beyond  question. 

Power  halls  of  immense  size  should  be  provided  in  which  space  would  be 
afforded  to  exhibitors  at  a  fair  rental  per  front  foot.  The  driving  shafts  in  these 
halls  should  be  over  head  or  under  the  floor  to  preyent  accidents. 
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Connected  with  the -Poultry  House,  or  near  to  it,  should  be  accommodations  for 
a  \>ei  stock  show.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  attraction  will  draw  as  many  people 
from  the  city  as  any  other  on  the  grounds — fine  horse  racing  only  excepted. 

I  hope  that  when  new  barns  are  built  they  will  be  so  constructed  that  visitors 
will  be  protected  from  rain  and  sunshine,  and  may  be  able  to  examine  the  live 
stock  without  being  compelled  to  clamber  over  piles  of  refuse  and  dirty  straw. 

A  seperate  enclosure  should  be  provided  for  horses  and  vehicles  where  visitorrf 
may  have  the  same  checked  and  carefully  cared  for  for  a  small  charge ;  and  I 
renew  my  recommendation  that  no  charge  be  made  for  admission  of  horses  and 
vehicles.  The  increased  attendance  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  more  than  compensate 
for  this  reduction. 

The  buildings  should  be  sufficiently  distant  from  each  other  to  prevent  dis- 
astrous conflagration,  and  concrete  walks  should  be  made  between  the  most  impor- 
tant buildings. 

Beautiful  drives  should  be  constructed,  and  those  leading  through  the  grove 
will  doubtless  prove  a  great  attraction  to  the  denizens  of  the  city. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  no  accidents  occurred  at  the  last  State 
Fair  which  could  in  any  way  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  your 
officers.  The  unprecedented  exhibit  and  the  immense  attendance  of  the  hu^t 
Btate  Fair,  prove  the  ability  of  your  management. 

In  the  Superintendent's  Department  I  have  to  announce  the  fo^owing  results: 

Receipts  for  ground  rents  and  privileges  for  1891,  $4,191.03  aKainst  $3,201.94 
the  previous  year.  Disbursed  for  police  department  in  1891,  $511.25  against 
$781.97  in  1891. 

1  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  your  Secretary  a  complete  report  of  receipts  And 
disbursements  in  my  department. 

You  have  honored  me  with  your  confidence  and  support  during  four  terms  as 
your  General  Superintendent  for  which  you  have  my  sincerest  thanks.  During 
that  time  I  have,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  performed  the  duties  of  the  office,  but  1 
now  feel  that  I  can  not  do  justice  to  the  requirements  of  the  position  during  the 
ensuing  year  without  making  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  my  other  business  interests. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Board  for 
their  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  to  me,  also  to  the  officers  and  men  who  so 
efficiently  assisted  me,  and  to  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  city  of  Indisnapolis  and 
the  efficient  officers  detailed  for  our  assistance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  yours  very  respectfully, 

C.  E.  MERKIFIELD,  Gen.  6upL 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  General  Superin- 
tendent's address,  the  President  said:  "If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, that  will  also  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee." 

The  Presideniy  Mr.  Banks^  then  said:  If  any  gentlemen  wish 
to  make'any  remarks  upon  the  reports  of  the  Secretary,  Treas- 
urer or  General  Superintendent,  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so. 
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i/r.  Long  then  said:  Mr.  President,  I  would  just  like  to 
inquire  if  the  Committee  on  Re-districting  the  State  on  the 
adjournmeot,  would  announce  when  and  where  we  would  meet. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said:  Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  say 
that,  immediately  after  our  adjournment,  I  would  like  to  have 
our  committee  meet,  and  we  would  go  to  our  rooms  and  go  to 
work. 

Mr.  Lockhart  then  said:  It  has  been  customary,  when  the 
reports  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  different  departments 
were  handed  in,  to  refer  them  to  the  committee.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  motion  that  when  the  Superintendents  of  these 
different  departments  make  their  reports,  that  they  be  referred 
to  the  committee  without  being  read. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Lockhart  was  concurred  in,  and  the 
the  reports  of  the  Superintendents  we*  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee without  reading. 

I  [CATTLE  DEPARTMENT— BEEF  BREEDS. 


JAMES    M.  SANKEY,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


1  have  the  honor,  herewith,  to  submit  my  report  as  Superintendent  of  Beef 
Cattle  for  the  Agricultural  Fair  of  1891. 

That  we  had  a  very  large  show  of  cattle  no  one  who  was  pret^ent  will  call  in 
question  for  a  moment.  That  we  were  inadequately  prepared  to  take  care  of  them 
no  one  will  deny.  We  had  to  quarter  them  in  (thanks  to  the  proprietors),  street 
car  stables,  we  had  to  erect  tents,  we  had  to  quarter  them  in  passage  ways  between 
the  swine  and  sheep,  and  turn  others  away  for  want  of  space  in  which  to  aocom* 
modate  them. 

There  were  543  entries  in  the  cattle  department,  of  which  323  were  beef  cattle, 
which  were  represented  as  follows,  to-wit : 

SHORTHORNS. 

J.  0.  Robbins  <&  Sons,  Horace,  Indiana 12 

Thomas  Wilhoit,  Middletown,  Ind 22 

D.  A.  Albin  &  Son,  Venedocia,  O 12 

Sanger  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis 9 

Jacob  Henn  &  Son,  Redmon,  Ills 10 

John  T.  Dye,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1 
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HEREFORDS. 

Sotbam  Agr'l.  Co.,  Poatiac,  Micb 11 

J.  H.  Cloagh,  Eljria,  0 8 

GALLOWAYS. 

6rookaid«  Farm,  D.  McKaj,  Agty  Ft.  Wayne,  lod 18 

ABERDEEN  ANGCS. 

SimpAon  A  Hogue,  Vinoennefl,  Ind 12 

J.  P.  Hioe,  Shinrock,  O 20 

Leslie  4&  Bnrwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wis 14 

G.  W.  Samaels  &  Son,  Wapella,  Wis 8 

DEVONS. 

I.  York  &  Sons,  Brocke,  O 13 

J.  W.  Morse  &  Son,  Verona,  Wis 14 

•  RED  POLLS. 

J.  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Ind 10 

V.  T.  Hills,  Delaware,  O 13 

Total  namber  of  beef  cattle 207 

As  beretofore  indicated,  tbe  space  for  the  exhibition  was  entirely  too  sraall,  bnt 
I  am  not  disposed  to  dicups  that  qnestion  now,  as  our  new  site  will  afford  us  ample 
room  to  take  proper  care  of  any  and  all  that  may  honor  us  with  their  presence  and 
exhibits  hereafter. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that,  in  fitting  up  the  new  grounds,  there  should  be  ample 
provisions  made  for  the  exhibition  of  cattle.  There  should  be  a  plat  of  ground 
neatly  fenced,  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  one  hundred  cattle,  inside  of  which 
no  one  should  be  permitted  without  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent.  There 
should  be  a  small  amphitheater,  capable  of  accommodating  at  least  three  hundred, 
persons,  built  adjacent  to  such  enclosure  for  the  accommodation  of  vinitors.  There 
should  also  be  built,  within  the  enclosure,  a  neat  office  for  the  joint  use  of  the 
Superintendents  and  their  invited  guests,  with  the  barns  or  cattle  stables  in  close 
proximity  to  the  show  ring. 

Hon.  Wm.  Warfield,  Hon.  Claude  Matthews  and  Col.  T.  S.  Moberly  distributed 
the  ribbons  among  the  beef  breeds  in  the  various  classes,  which  was  generally  satis- 
factory both  to  exhibitors  and  spectators. 

Mr.  Warfield,  Mr.  Tom  Smith,  Beecher,  Illinois,  and  H.  D.  Walker,  New 
Madison,  Ohio,  determined  as  to  which  was  the  better  herd,  all  breeds  contesting 
for  the  honor. 

In  the  Sweepstakes,  by  ages,  J.  D.  Spahr,  Center,  Indiana;  Mr.  Tom  Smith, 
Beecher,  Illinois,  and  O.  E.  Bradfute,  Esq.,  Cedarville,  Ohio,  with  S.  II.  Todd,  Efq., 
Wakeman,  Ohio,  as  referee,  did  the  judging.  You  are  respectfully  referi-ed  to  the. 
Secretary's  report  in  this  volume  for  the  list  of  premiums  as  awarded. 
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I  respectfully  recommend  that  Sweepstake  premiums,  where  all  beef  breeds 
compete,  be  abolished  and  the  money  so  awarded  be  given  to  the  various  classes, 
or  a  herd  premium  be  offered  for  each  class  of  beef  cattle. 

The  quality  of  the  cattle  on  exhibition  was  of  a  very  sujierior  order,  and  was 
pronounced  by  those  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  State  Fair  as  a  marked  improve- 
ment  over  former  years. 

CATTLE  DEPARTMENT— DAIRY  BREEDa 


JASPER  N.   DAVIDSON,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  exhibit  of  dairy  cattle  at  the  State  Fair  of  1891,  consisted  of  forty-six 
Holbteins,  sixty-nine  Jerseys,  twenty -six  Ayershires,  and  thirteen  English  Red 
Polls.    The  whole  number  on  exhibition  one  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

In  accordance  with  my  former  recommendation  the  Devons  were  classed  with 
the  beef  breeds,  which  seemed  to  meet  the*approval  of  those  exhibiting  this  breed. 

In  Holsteins  Dungan's  and  Stanton's  herds,  shown  on  their  own  ground,  with  the 
bloom  of  tender  keeping,  placed  the  herds  of  Boroughs  and  Qillet  &  Son  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Although  each  herd  received  just  recognition  in  the  way  of  awards. 

The  Jerseys  were  represented  by  Standhope's  t^o  herds,  together  with  Garret- 
son's,  Ketchem's  and  Cochran's  herds.  Each  herd  in  turn  received  awards  verifying 
the  fact  that  all  the  best  are  not  foond  in  a  single  herd.  Standhope's  noted  sire 
"  King  of  Ashanta^"  gave  his  herds  a  prestige  that  told  against  his  competitors  in 
prizes  taken. 

The  two  creditable  herds  of  Ayershires  belonging  to  Robert  Carrons  and  J. 
W.  Munce,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  shown  in  Sweepstakes ;  unfortunately  they  had 
no  cla-8  premium  ofiered.  We  recommend  that  the  Ayershires  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  dairy  breeds  at  our  next  fair. 

A  very  tine  herd  of  English  Red  Polls  were  shown  by  V.  T.  Hills,  of  Dela- 
ware, Ohio.  Not  being  familiar  wiili  the  breed,  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  their  proper 
classification. 

I  wIdIi  again  to  recommend  that  each  breed  in  the  Dairy  Department  show  in 
herds  and  Sweepstakes  separately,  and  that  the  premiums  so  offered  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  in  the  aggregate  paid  last  year. 

In  defense  of  this  recommendation  I  desire  to  say  that  some  of  the  dairy 
breeders  claim  beef  quafities  and  a  large  yield  of  milk  which  would  be  profitable 
to  those  that  sold  by  the  quart  or  gallon,  also  for  the  production  of  cheese. 

While  another  breed  has  become  noted  for  the  high  price  of  butter  fat  con- 
tained in  the  milk,  making  no  claim  for  beef  or  a  large  quantity  of  milk.  All 
awards  made  when  shown  together  is  on  the  principle  of  a  compromise,  in  many 
cases  unsatisfactory  to  the  awarding  committee  and  exhibitors.  I  further  recom  - 
mend  that  all  cows  brought  in  competition  shall  be  tested  by  Dr.  Babcock's  tester 
made  with  at  least  two  milkings  immediately  before  the  awards  are  made.  All  of 
which  we  respectfully  submit 
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HORSE  DEPARTMENT—DRAFT  BREEDS. 


V.   K.    OFFICER,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  show  of  draft  horses  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair  of  1891  was  not  creditable, 
either  to  the  exibitors  nor  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  However,  there  were 
some  very  good  specimens  of  the  various  breeds  but  they  were  scarce.  The  show 
in  the  Coach  Department  was  fairly  good,  especially  in  the  German-coach  classes. 
In  all  other  classes  the  show  was  very  poor  indeed. 

If  our  breeders  of  draft  and  coach  horses  want  the  classes  to  reman  as  liberal 
as  at  present  they  would  do  well  to  give  the  show  more  attention  and  patronage 
than  it  received  in  1891. 

The  entries  were  as  follows :  Clydesdales,  39;  English  Shire,  6 ;  Percheron,  6; 
French- Draft,  18 ;  Belgian,  4;  Cleveland- Bays,  13;  French  and  Qerman-Coachers, 
33;  American  Coach,  50;  Sweepstakes  .Draft,  38;  Sweepstakes  Coach,  44;  Herd 
Draft,  5 ;  Herd  Coach,  4. 

Mare  showing  one  or  more  colts — Draft,  7  ;   Coach  10. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


HORSE  DEPARTMENT— LIGHT  HARNESS  AND  SPEED, 


E.   H.   PEED,   SUPERINTENDENT. 


In  accordance  with  the  time-honored  custom,  I  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Light  Harness  and  Speed  Horses,  herewith  submit  the  following  report: 

The  Light  Harness  Horses,  in  point  of  numbers  and  quality,  were  by  far  the 
best  show  I  have  ever  witnessed  on  the  Indiana  State  Fair  Groundis.  It  is  remark- 
able what  rapid  strides  Indiana  has  made  in  the  breeding  and  developing  of  the 
light  harness  horse  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  time  was  when  Indiana  was  far 
behind  some  of  her  sister  States  in  this  industry,  but  we  are  gla<l  to  know  tliai 
such  is  not  the  case  now;  there  are  but  few  States  now  that  are  her  equal.  The 
whole  number  of  entries  in  the  Light  Harness  Class  wiis  113,  not  including  sweep- 
stakes and  herds.  There  were  four  herds  shown,  and  at  least  one-fourth  of  all 
sweepstakes  entries  were  of  this  class.  The  judging  was  done  by  R.  D.  Wells,  of 
Crown  Point,  with  very  good  satisfaction,  there  not  being  any  protests  made.  The 
Speed  Class  was  very  creditable,  but  not  what  we  should  have  had,  with  our  in- 
creased purses,  amounting  to  $4,680,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  $1,500.  There 
being  regular  race  meetings  held  at  Fort  Wayne  and  Cambridge  City  the  same 
week  as  our  Fair,  they  giving  much  larger  purses  and  having  good  mile  tracks, 
we  found  it  very  difficult  to  solicit  parties  to  come  to  our  fair  when  they  could 
st^rt  for  larger  purses  over  mile  tracks,  and  at  Fort  Wayne  only  a  5  per  cent,  entry 
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fee.  Our  races  only  cost  the  Association  $1,575,  with  a  good  mile  track  and  good, 
liberal  purses.  I  think  th«  entry  fees  will  pay  the  ezpenees  of  the  Speed  Depart- 
menL  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  Board  offer  purses  amounting  to  $1,000 
each  for  the  next  year,  and  I  think  the  entry  fees  will  pay  them.  Situated  as  we 
are,  in  the  center  of  the  great  State  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  greatest  breeding  States 
in  the  Union,  with  more  good  mile  track  than  any  other  State,  and  the  greatest 
fair  and  race-going  people  on  earth,  with  a  city  of  125,000  population  to  draw 
from,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  give  the  banner  fair  and  race  meeting. 

SWINE  DEPARTMENT. 


W.   A.   MAZE,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


« 


I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Superintendent  of  the  Swine 
Department.  The  exhibit  of  swine  at  the  last  fair  was  not  equal  to  the  previous 
one  in  point  of  numbers,  but  in  quality  I  think  was  superior  to  any  former  ex- 
hibit. There  was  a  very  perceptible  falling  off  in  what  is  usually  termed  sale 
stuff,  consequently  there  was  a  larger  per  cent,  of  the  animals  entered  for  premi- 
ums than  usual. 

In  the  Berkshire  class  were 83  entries 

Poland  Chinas 210      " 

Chester  Whites 56      " 

Essex 98      " 

Yorkshires 43      " 

Duroc  Jerseys 78      " 

Total  No.  of  entries 568 

Amount  of  premiums  paid  .    . $1,357  00 

Everything  passed  off  pleasantly,  with  but  little  friction  or  dissatiflfaction. 
In  fact,  swine  breeders  are  a  first-class  set  of  fellowR  if  treated  fairly.  I  tried  to 
manage  that  department  to  the  be.st  of  my  ability,  yet  ai  the  close  of  the  work  I 
recived  a  thorough  caueing,  but  I  must  cunfess  that  the  punishment  was  not  severe 
in  any  sense. 

The  expert  or  single  judge  system  still  proves  to  be  yery  satitiifactory.  I  be- 
lieve that  95  per  cent,  of  the  swine  exhibitors  of  the  Slate  are  deci'iedly  opposed 
to  the  system  of  three  committeemen. 

The  plan  of  selecting  the  judges  in  advance  in  the  live  stock  departments,  and 
publishing  their  names  at  the  head  of  lists  or  classes  where  they  were  to  work 
proved  a  success  in  the  Swine  Department,  and  had  a  very  salutary  effect  on  the 
exhibitors,  as  not  one  of  them  objected  to  any  of  the  judges  selected  publicly. 
There  were  a  few  mistakes  made,  and  I  think  always  will  be,  perhaps,  but  I  believe 
that  better  satisfaction  was  given  than  ever  before  at  our  State  Fairs. 

Previous  to  the  fair  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  some  breeders 
on  account  of  there  not  being  a  class  in  the  premium  list  for  ther  favorite  breed. 
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I  was  yery  anxious  at  that  time  to  have  claseeB  opened  for  them,  but  after  corres- 
ponding with  the  Secretary,  and  others  interested,  I  became  convinced  that  it 
could  not  be  done  at  that  time  without  doing  injustice  to  others.  Hence,  I  would 
recommend  that  a  thorough  revision  of  the  premium  list  in  this  department  be 
made,  and  classes  be  made  in  its  next  issue  for  all  breeds  having  established  rec- 
ords. I  would  further  recommend  that  the  swine  pens  and  exhibition  space  on  the 
new  Fair  Grounds  be  arranged  with  the  view  of  affordiag  the  greatest  convenience 
possible  for  exhibitors  and  all  concerned,  as  the  cost  of  erecting  good  and  con- 
venient quarters  for  the  swine  exhibits  will  be  a  very  little  greater  than  it  would 
be  for  the  building  of  inconvenient  ones.  In  this  connection  I  will  say  that  I  have 
prepared  some  plans  for  pens  and  exhibition  spaces,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  at  the  proper  time  for  their  consideration. 

MULES. 


W.  W.  HAMILTON,  8UPEK1N  TEN  DENT. 


There  were  two  spans  entered  and  worthy  of  a  premium.  There  were  but  the 
two  premiums  ofiered,  so  of  course  no  others  were  entered.  As  the  raising  of 
mules  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  industries  of  our  State,  I  recommend  that 
we  ofler  a  liberal  premium  for  mules  three  years  old  down  to  sucking  colti*,  but 
never  award  a  premium  without  e2;/ra  merit,  for  by  so  doing  we  will  cull  out  the 
common  stock  from  our  State  Fair  and  exalt  the  character  of  its  exhibits.  Our 
State  had  in  1890,  52,856  mules,  valued  at  $81  per  head.    A  total  of  $4,281,336. 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS. 

There  was  but  one  entry  of  jacks — a  yearling — and  as  worthless  as  I  ever  saw, 
and  the  three  jennets  were  very  little  better.  The  premium  on  jacks  is  $15  and 
$8.  1  recommend  that  it  be  increased  to  not  less  than  $20  and  $10  on  jacks  three 
years  and  over,  as  a  first  class  animal  cannot  be  purchased  for  less  than  $1,000  or 
$1,200.  I  would  not  award  a  premium  for  inferior  animals,  for  those  that  will 
barely  pass  at  a  county  fair  should  not  be  considered  here. 


SHEEP  DEPARTMENT. 


J.  A.  m'CLUNG,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  sheep  exhibit  at  our  recent  State  Fair  was  the  largest  in  number,  and  we 
think  fully  up  to  the  standard  in  quality,  of  any  former  exhibition.  The  different 
breeds  were  represented  as  follows :  Shropshires,  194 ;  Cotswold,  95 ;  South  Downs, 
88  ;  Merinos,  65,  and  Oxfords,  34 ;  making  a  total  of  476,  of  which  Indiana  leada  off 
with  251,  followed  by  Canada  with  95  \  Wisconsin,  59 ;  Ohio,  47 ;  Illinois,  14,  and 
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MichigaD,  7 ;  all  of  which  were  a  credit  to  any  State  Fair,  as  they  were  mostly 
imported  to  this  country  at  considerable  expense  to  the  exMbitor.  The  depart- 
ment closed  its  labors  without  any  protests.  Although  competition  was  close,  the 
best  of  feelings  prevailed  among  the  exhibitors,  and  our  thanks  are  due  them  for 
their  close  observance  of  the  rales,  and  courtesy  extended  to  us.  All  the  pens 
were  filled,  besides  nearly  100  head  occupied  a  tent. 

The  matter  of  more  room,  or  crowded  condition  of  a0*airs,  as  heretofore  con- 
tended with,  need  not  now  be  considered,  as  the  next  State  Fair  will  be  held  on  the 
new  Fair  Ground,  when  we  hope  each  department  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
spreading  itself  to  its  entire  satis/action,  and  that  the  same  good  feeling  among 
exhibitors  will  prevail  at  the  Fair  of  1892  as  was  manifested  at  the  last  Fair. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT,  OR  FARM  PRODUCTS. 


8.   W.   DUNGAN,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  exhibit  in  this  department  was  quite  satisfactory,  larger,  perhaps,  than 
ever  before  peen  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair,  and  we  believe  the  quality  was  above 
the  average,  notwithstanding  the  severe  drouth  in  central  Indiana  during  the 
midsummer  months.  Most  of  the  exhibits  in  this  department  were  made  by  Indi- 
ana and  Ohio  men.  Our  exhibits  were  so  much  crowded  that  it  made  it  some- 
what tedious  and  tiresome  to  hunt  up  all  the  entries,  but  by  the  help  of  a  most 
efficient  assistant — Mr.  Litsur,  of  Johnson  County — we  believe  that  none  were 
overlooked.  We  can  not  close  this  report  without  recommending  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  those  in  search  of  an  expert  judge  in  farm  products,  Mr.  John 
M.  Cotsinger,  of  Edinburg,  Ind.,  who  served  as  an  expert ;  and  as  an  exempHGca- 
tion  of  his  honesty  and  efficiency,  the  exhibitors  with  entire  unanimity,  requested 
that  his  services  be  secured,  if  possible,  in  the  same  capacity  next  year.  Har- 
mony and  good  feeling  prevailed  in  this  department  the  entire  Fair  week. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


HON.   W.   W.   BERRY,  8UPERINTENDBNT. 
WM.   TOBIN,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT. 


I  herewith  submit  a  brief  report  of  the  State  Fair  Pcfultry  department,  1891. 
£ntries  in  this  department  were  larger  than  any  former  year,  and  quality  of  stock 
good.  All  the  leading  varieties  were  reprefented,  and  some  of  them  in  larger  num- 
bers than  ever  seen  in  a  like  show  in  this  State.  This  exhibit  was  not  as  large  as 
it  should  have  been,  or  as  I  hope  to  fee  when  we  have  a  new  house  whe^e  exhib- 
itors will  not  be  afraid  of  losing  their  beet  stock  if  they  send  them  to  our  fair. 
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The  pigeon  and  pet  Btock  exhibit  was  placed  in  a  house  away  from  the  Poultry 
Department,  which  I'think  wa«  a  mistake,  as  pigeons,  pet  stock  and  poultry  should 
be  in  one  building;  as  those  interested  in  one  are,  as  a  rule,  interested  in  both.  I 
would  suggest  you  get  new  coops  and  compel  all  e:^hibitors  to  show  in  tht m,  then 
charge  a  small  coop  fee.  By  so  doing  you  will  have  a  much  finer  show,  and  you 
will  keep  outn^tock  which  is  no  credit  to  the  exhibit.  I  also  think  your  Board 
should  offer  premiums  on  single  birds  instead  of  pairs;  that  is,  in  place  of  your 
list  saying  $4  on  best  pair  of  Brahmas,  say  $2  on  best  Brahma  cock  and  $2  on  best 
Brahma  hen;  by  doing  this  you  will  get  many  entries  from  breeders  who  now  stay 
away,  not  being  able  to  show  pairs.  The  judging  in  this  department,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  gave  satif^faction.  Entries  in  this  department  should  close  not 
later  than  9  A.  M.  on  Monday,  and  the  exhibit  should  be  in  place  by  Tuesday 
morning  of  fair.  By  so  doing  the  Superintendent  can  classify  all  breeds  and  know 
what  he  has  to  care  for. 


GATES. 


J.    M.    IJOGCS,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


With  the  assistance  of  an  efficient  corps  of  gate  keepers  the  work  passed  ofl 
pleasantly  and  smoothly.  The  attendance  was  large  on  Thursday,  but  we  managed 
to  take  all  the  tickets  offered.  Eleven  hundred  and  twenty  railroad  coupon  tickets 
were  collected.  Total  expense  of  all  the  gates,  including  railroad  fare  of  ticket 
takers,  was  $201.75. 


WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT. 


ROBT.    MITCHELL,   SUPERINTENDENT. 


Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  Slate  and  Delegate  Board  of  AgrieuHiire : 

In  making  this,  my  second  anhual  report  as  Superintendent  of  the  Woman's 
Department,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  exhibit  was  larger  and  much  im- 
proved in  quality  of  work  than  in  former  years.  The  judging,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  gave  general  satisfaction.  No  articles  have  been  stolen  from  the 
department  for  the  past  two  years,  relieving  the  Board  from  much  annoyance  and 
expense.  This  is  the  result  of  strict  attention  by  the  Department  Superintendents 
to  their  duty.  The  Business  Exhibit  was  the  finest  in  many  years,  and  reflects 
much  credit  on  the  business  men  of  the  city  making  the  exhibit.  The  expense  of 
the  running  of  the  Woman's  Department  was  about  $400,  showing  a  saving  to  the 
Board  of  something  over  $200  a  year  for  the  past  two  years.  I  would  recommend 
a  better  classification  of  Art  in  next  premium  list. 
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AMPHITHEATER. 


W.  W.   HAMILTON,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Ab  Superintendent,  I  recommend  that,  in  erecting  a  new  building,  it  be  made 
large  enough  to  hold  twice  the  number  that  the  old  one  did.  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  at  our  last  Fair,  on  Thursday,  a  building  three  times  as  large  would 
have- been  filled.  I  also  advise  that  there  be  four  suitable  places  set  apart  for 
ticket-sellers,  and  as  many  for  ticket-takers,  and  that  they  be  clone  together  and  so 
arranged  that  a  visitor  could  not  pass  up-stairs  without  fiyst  having  purchased  a 
ticket.  This  will  avoid  giving  offense  bj  compelling  people  to  return  for  tickets. 
To  save  police  expense,  fence  and  trouble,  I  would  place  pickets  between  the 
grand  stand  and  race  track  above,  so  that  no  one  could  pass  in  or  out. 

MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


W.   B.  SEWARD  AND  J.  Q.   A.  SIEG,  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


This  department  is  getting  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  de- 
partments of  the  State  Fair.  If  the  money  value  of  the  exhibit  is  taken  into 
account,  it  far  excels  any  other  department  of  the  State  Fair.  The  value  of  the 
exhibit  reaches  up  into  millions  of  dollars.  And,  although  certain  manufacturers 
met  just  before  the  last  fair  and  agreed  among  themselves  not  to  make  any  exhibit 
at  the  fair,  which  agreement  they  carried  out,  yet  their  exhibits  were  not  missed, 
and  they  were  the  only  losers  in  the  transaction.  Others  took  their  places,  filling 
every  available  space  to  overflowing,  making  one  of  the  grandest  displays  ever  seen 
on  a  fair  ground,  which  was  fully  appreciated  by  all  who  visited  the  fair,  as  the 
continuous  crowd  in  this  department  proved,  all  seemingly  higly  pleased  with  the 
enormous  exhibit.  Many  new  inventions  were  on  exhibition  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  also  a  source  of  profit  to  the  exhibitor,  as  some  firms  sold  nearly  everything 
they  had  on  exhibition.  We  would  not  do  our  whole  duty  did  we  not  eommend 
the  gentlemanly  bearing  of  those  who  exhibited  in  this  department,  none  of  whom 
caused  the  Superintend  ants  in  the  least  any  unnecessary  trouble,  but  showed  a  dis- 
position in  every  way  to  assist  in  making  the  fair  a  source  of  pleasure  and  success. 

Mr.  Banks f  the  President^  then  said:  It  is  now  time  for  as  to 
hear  from  the  Governor,  Mr.  Chase. 

By  a  Delegate:      I  move    that  a   committee   of    three   be 

appointed  to  wait  ou  the  Hon.  Ira  J.  Chase,  and  invite  him  to 

now  address  us. 
4 — Agr. 
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Mr.  Banks,  the  Chair,  by  consent  of  the  Board,  then 
appointed  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Boggs  to  wait 
upon  the  Governor  and  inform  him  that  the  Board  is  now 
ready  to  hear  an  address  from  him. 

Mr.  JDungan  then  said:  Mr.  President,  while  we  are  waiting 
on  this  committee,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  wifjB  pf  our  lamented 
member,  Mr.  Brown,  is  here  with  us  and  desires  to  say  a  few 
words.  I  presume  that  we  will  all  be  glad  to  hear  a  few  words 
from  the  lady. 

Mrs.  Brown  then  said  : 

Ofnilemen  of  the  Slate  Ddegaie  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Indiana: 

I  felt  like  I  could  make  free  to  come  down  here  and  talk  to  yon  a  few  min- 
nteR.  I  wa8  bom  in  Indiana  and  raised  in  fodiana,  and  I  feel  like  I  am  among 
my  own  brethren.  All  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  was  this:  We  have  had  quite  a 
cost.  The  friends  of  my  lamented  husband  had  a  memorial  service  printed.  He 
and  I  have  attended  often  the  meetings  of  this  Board.  I  have  this  little  volnme 
for  sale.  The  price  of  it  is  seven ty-five  cents.  It  is  nicely  bound  in  a  paper  cover 
and  sells  for  forty  cents.  Thpse  volumes  have  been  examined  by  persons  who  are 
excellent  judges,  and  it  has  been  said  by  them  to  be  elegantly  done,  and  I  would 
l)e  glad  if  you  would  come  to  the  table,  a  good  many  of  you,  and  take  these.  We 
have  put  them  as  low  as  possible,  and  are  trying  to  get  back  a  part  of  the  expense. 
Dr.  Brown  was  known  a  long  while  in  Indiana  as  a  public  man,  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  take  this  volume,  a  number  of  you. 

The  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Governor  then 
informed  the  President  that  the  Governor  was  in  the  hall 
awaiting  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Mr,  BankSy  the  President^  then  said:  I  presume  it  would  be 
folly  for  me  to  introduce  to  you  Governor  Ira  J.  Chase.  I  pre- 
sume every  one  of  you  know  him.  Gentlemen,  Governor 
Chase. 

Governor  Chase  then  addressed  the  Board  as  follows: 

(See  Index.) 

The  President  (hen  said:  I  have  the  honor,  gentlemen,  to 
introduce  to  you  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  Honorable  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Indianapolis,  who  will  now  address  you  on 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CITY  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

Mr.  SulUvaa  sard : 

Mr,  President  and  QenUemen : 

I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  you  gentlemen 
and  saying  a  few  words  to  you  upon  this  occasion  of  your  assembling  in  this  city. 

Certainly  this  organization  does  not  need  words  of  welcome  or  words  of  intro- 
duction to  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis.  You  have  been  here  as  an  organization 
forty  times  btfore,  this  at  any  rate  is  your  Fortieth  Annual  Meeting  and  I  assure 
you  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis  apprecinte  the  work  you  are  doing  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  both  for  the  farm  and  the  farmer,  and  also  the  citizens  who  dwell  therein. 

For  my  part  I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  sentiment  that  the  country  and 
the  countrymen  make  the  town.  That  is  highly  poetical  and  it  seems  to  me  not 
highly  truthful.  It  is  much  better  Christianity  and  it  is  much  nearer  truth  to  say 
that  the  country  make  the  men  and  the  men  makes  both  the  city  and  the  country 
and  furnish  a  place  in  which  to  live.  As  I  said,  gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  better  to 
say  that  the  country  makes  the  man,  and  without  his  labor,  without  the  result  of 
his  labor,  both  the  country  and  the  city  would  be  and  remain  a  wilderness. 

The  programme  that  you  have  says  to  you  that  I  will  talk  to  you  this  afternoon 
in  regard  to  the*  relation  of  the  city  to  the  country.  But,  whatever  I  may  say  to 
you  about  that,  gentlemen,  or  about  any  subject,  will  be  exceedingly  brief  and  also 
exceedingly  superficial  I  am  afraid.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  think  of  the 
matter  so  as  to  express  what  would  be  fitting  to  this  occasion,  or  fitting  to  this 
prenence.  The  condition  of  the  city  is  one  of  dependence  upon  the  country.  But 
it  irt  perfectly  true  that  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  every  citizen  is  depend^t 
upon  his  neighbor. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  more  than  that,  that  all  i^id  every  class  of  citizens,  it 
makes  little  difference  what  may  unite  them,  it  makes  little  difiference  what  their 
common  pursuit  or  vocation  in  life  may  be,  every  class  of  citizens  is  dependent 
upon  other  classes  of  citizens  for  its  comfortf,  for  its  profits,  that  alone  makes 
toil  endurable;  not  only  that  alone,  but  every  class  of  citizens  is  dependent  upon 
the  other  class  of  citizens  for  the  very  means  by  which  that  prescribed  Vabor  which 
gives  them  a  distinct  name  among  other  clashes  of  men. 

It  is  true  that  the  country  feeds  the  city,  and  if  there  is  a  class  of  citizens,  as 
was  said  by  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  If  there  is  a  class  of  citizens  that  is 
independent  of  others  it  is  the  farmer.  But  the  fact  is  that  while  he  feeds  the  city 
he  does  not  do  that  gratuitously,  he  does  not  do  that  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but  he 
does  it  in  order  that  he  may  receive  from  the  cities  and  from  those  whom  he  feeds, 
wherever  they  may  be,  that  which  is  of  more  value  to  him  than  the  surplus  which 
be  sends  away. 

It  is  also  true  that  without  that  surplus  the  city  would  die,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  could  be  or  is  of  more  importance  to  the  city  than  this  surplus  which 
it  does  receive.  The  country  feeds  the  city  with  another  thing  besides  the  food ; 
the  country  feeds  the  city  with  menJ    City  life,  as  has  often  been  said,  is  artificial, 
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and  that  is  true  in  many  respects.  City  life  is  highly  artificial,  and  it  is  trad  that 
it  takes  the  utmost  exertion  of  mind  and  body  to  discharge  the  duty  which  comes 
to  one  because  of  this  artificial  life  of  the  cities.  For  that  reason  man  is  not  able 
to  stand  this  strain  from  generation  to  generation ;  the  n>achine  breaks  and  snaps 
and  something  stops,  and  it  comes  to  an  end  and  is  put  to  one  side,  not  being  able 
to  bear  any  longer  the  strain  that  is  brought  upon  it.  It  seems,  gentlemen,  from 
these  reasons — because  of  these  things,  and  statistics  will  prove  it  to  be  so — thai 
among  the  brain  workers  of  this  country,  the  writers,  the  thinkers,  the  editors  of 
many  of  our  greatest  papers  and  many  of  our  greatest  magazines,  the  philoso- 
phers, indeed,  many  of  the  financiers,  in  short,  the  brain  workers  of  this  country, 
have  at  some  time  or  another  in  person  breathed  the  pure  air  of  the  farm  and 
have  engaged  in  its  life-giving,  out-door  labor.  Statistics  will  show  that  to  be 
true.  Their  bodies  have  not  been  wasted,  their  strength  dissipated  in  endeavoring 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  artificial  city  life — I  would  rather  say  the  great 
duties  of  the  artificial  necessities  of  city  life. 

The  Governor  has  just  alluded  to  a  subject  that  is  very  difficult  to  answer. 
I  do  not  know  the  answer.  But  the  census  shows  that  the  young  men  of  the  farm 
are  crowding  into  the  cities.  Do  they  suppose  that  life  is  pleasanter  where  people 
elbow  each  other,  or  that  work  is  easier  inside  of  four  walls  than  it  is  in  the  fields? 
If  they  do  the  mistake  may  be  a  serious  one,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  entirely 
a  natural  one,  though  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  city  to  show  its  skeleton.  The 
man  who  fails  in  his  life  work  turns  his  face  to  the  wall  and  is  still,  or  else  he 
joins  the  criminal  class  and  makes  war  upon  society.  The  young  man  who  is  tired 
of  the  work  on  the  farm,  he  thinks,  knows  that  he  could  not  belong  to  the  latter 
class,  and  he  has  never  heard  of  the  class  that  fails  and  is  quiet  about  it. 

It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  at  least  one  great  reason  why  this  exodus  from 
the  farm  to  the  city  is  going  on  is  because  there  is  no  longer  the  same  labor  for 
hands  upon  the  farm.  The  Governor  spoke  to  you  of  the  labor-saving  machinery, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  labor-saving  machinery  that  does  the  labor  of  so  many 
hands  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  hands  to  leave  the  field  and  go  to  the  plaoe 
where  the  machinery  is  made  and  enter  the  shop,  the  factory  and  the  mill,  and 
put  their  strength  and  vitality  into  the  machinery,  and  send  it  back  to  their  own 
home,  and  receive  for  that  the  bread  which  keeps  them  alive. 

The  whole  point,  gentlemen,  and  it  seems  to  me  very  clear,  which  way  yoa 
look  at  it,  IS  that  of  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other.  I  think  the  country  and 
the  city  are  both  laboring  for  each  other.  They  may  not  understand  it ;  they  may 
not  feel  and  appreciate  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  both  laboring  for  a 
common  purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  the  glory  of  humanity.  And  it  is  only 
another  way  of  paying  the  glory  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  your  common  country. 

You  gentlemen  are  engaged  in  this  work.  You  represent  the  interest  of  the 
city  and  the  interest  of  the  country.  You  find  the  interest  of  each  pretty  much 
the  same,  for  each  is  dependent  upon  the  other.  When  you  benefit  one  you  benefit 
the  other;  when  you  isjure  one  you  injure  the  other.  It  was  because  of  such  a 
sentiment  in  my  mind  that  I  said,  a  few  moments  ago,  that  you  needed  no  word  of 
welcome  to  this  city  of  Indianapolis,  in  all  this  work  you  are  doing  now,  and  the 
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work  yon  have  been  doiDg  for  years.  I  think  you  certainly  understand  this  with- 
out a  formal  word  of  greeting.  We  welcome  yon  to  this  city,  thrice  welcome  to 
this  the  capital  city  of  Indiana. 

Governor  Chase  then  arose  and  said : 

Mr.  Pbesidemt — If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  for 
the  benefit  of  this  Society  The  Commission  for  Health  of  Animals  of  this  State 
made  me  a  visit,  and  have  requested  me  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  the  interest  of 
horse-raising,  and  have  asked  me  to  quarantine  the  State  against  Mexican  and 
Indian  ponies.  They  say  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  cases  of  glanders  that 
comes  under  their  observation  arises  from  the  importation  and  driving  into  this 
State  of  ponies  that  are  infected  as  they  come  from  Texas  and  Indian  Territory. 
Bat  before  taking  a  step  so  important,  I  have  asked  the  opinion  of  eminent  gen- 
tlemen. There  has  been  no  two  minds  of  the  same  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and 
before  issuiog  a  proclamation  of  this  importance  I  would  like  to  have  this 
Society  give  it  their  sanction.  This  information  was  brought  to  me  by  this  com- 
mission that  has  been  appointed,  and  I  can  have  this' read  to  you  if  you  prefer, 
but  you  will  have  to  take  their  word  for  it  after  all,  because  you  can  not  go  about 
to  examine  each  case  of  glanders.  This  commission  is  composed  of  men  of  honor 
and  understanding,  and  men  thst  are  reliable,  and  I  rely  upon  what  they  say. 
They  had  a  proclamation  put  into  type-writing,  and  if  you  do  not  prefer  to  have 
it  read  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  you  gentlemen  introduce  a  resolution  and 
indorse  the  act. 

Mr.  R.  M,  Mitchell  then  said:  The  Governor  has  struck  a 
very  important  point  in  regard  to  horse  raising.  I  wish  I  could 
embrace  in  his  proclamation  that  feature  preventing  these 
Gypsies  from  traveling  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other. 
You  can  just  trace  them  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other ; 
I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  and  I  would  like, 
also,  to  include  in  the  proclamation  an  inhibition  against  these 
Gypsies  traveling  through  the  State  and  carrying  and  scattering 
this  disease  through  the  State.  I  move  now  that  the  Governor 
be  requested  to  issue  su<;h  a  proclamation ;  that  he  issue  a  pro- 
clamation quarantining  the  State  against  the  importation  of 
these  Texan  and  Indian  ponies. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  W.  A.  BankSy  the  President  in  the  Chair,  said :  The  next 
thing  upon  the  program  is  the  address  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Thompson, 
but  I  am  informed  that  he  can  not  be  here,  and  the  next  upon 
the  program  is  the  address  by  K.  M.  Lockhart  upon  the  "  Sit- 
aatiou." 
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Mr,  Lockhart  then  said:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Convention,  in  presenting  my  report  to  you  I  feel  some  little 
embarrassment;  as  it  is  written  I  will  read  what  I  have  pre- 
pared; permit  me  to  say,  if  1  have  made  some  remarks  not  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  those  present,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  present  the  facts,  and  perfectly  willing  to  be 
held  responsible  for  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Lockhart  then  read  his  address  as  follows  : 

"THE  SITUATION." 

OenlUmen  of  the  State  aiid  Delegate  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Since  I  became  a  member  of  your  Board,  many  years  ago,  nothing  has  given 
me  more  pleasure  than  to  meet  bo  large  a  number  as  are  present  here  to-day,  coming, 
as  I  know  you  do,  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

We  recognize  you  as  the  honored  representatives  of  the  County  and  District 
Fairs  of  our  great  State  coming  up  once  each  year  to  review  the  work  of  your 
servants  or  agents,  whiUt  a  few  of  us  are  c:illed  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
You  are  in  fact  the  State  Board,  and  we  are  simply  your  agents  selected  to  carry  out 
your  will  and  wishes. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State  creating  the  Board,  you  are  here  to-day  to 
review  the  "Situation,"  and  take  such  action  as  you,  in  your  good  judgment,  may 
deem  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  that  you  represent.  Many  of  you 
that  are  here  to-day,  were  with  us  at  our  last  annual  meeting.  The  year  that  has 
intervened,  has  been  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  Fair  interests  of  our  State — not 
only  to  the  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  also  to  every  County  and  District  Fair. 
I  presume  it  it)  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  all  of  the  details  of  the  ca«^e, 
as  I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  member  of  this  Delagate  Board  comes  to  this 
meeting  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  action  that  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  of 
1891,  in  its  attempt  to  wipe  out  of  existence  the  Slate  and  Delegate  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, which  has  worked  so  faithfully  for  forty  years  to  build  up  the  mechanical, 
agricultural  and  stock  interests  of  this  great  Stai<*. 

But  I  do  wish  the  privilege  of  calling  your  attention  to  some  facts  that  you 
may  have  overlooked : 

In  the  attempt  that  was  made  to  abolish  the  old  State  Board,  as  it  was  called, 
and  in  its  stead  create  a  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  Board  of 
Agriculture,  I  wish  to  impress  on  your  minds  this  fact  —  that  every  County  and 
District  Society  in  the  Slate  was  to  he  ignored.  Instead  of  allowing  your  Societies 
to  send  men  to  our  annual  meeting,  such  as  you  are  here  attending  to-day,  with 
the  privilege  granted  you  of  presenting  and  discussing  any  and  all  queetioos  that 
pertain  to  the  interests  of  every  Society  in  the  State,  and  also  the  privilege  of 
electing  such  men  as  you  might  choose  to  act  as  your  agents  in  carrying  out  such 
measures  as  you  might  direct,  and  to  control  and  manage  your  apnual  State  Fftirs; 
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tliey,  by  their  attempted  action,  virtually  said  that  the  repreflentatiyes  of  the 
different  Societies  that  come  together  from  year  to  year,  had  not  sense  enoufch  to 
manage  their  affairs,  or  to  elect  the  right  kind  of  men  to  serve  on  the  State  Board 
of-  Afrricultare.  So  they  jast  concladed  to  make  a  clean  sweep  and  wipe  the  State 
and  Delegate  Board  oat  of  existence  altogether. 

They  had  concocted  a  beautiful  scheme.  Please  bear  in  mind  this  fact,  that 
it  was  not  gotten  up  by  men  engaged  in  arts  and  sciences,  or  in  mechanical,  agri- 
cultural or  stock  breeding  interests  of  the  State. 

The  idea  originated  in  the  massive  brains  of  some  of  our  well-known  State 
politicians.  Those  of  you  who  read  the  bill  offered  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Ewing  (No.  61)  will  know  all  the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  bill  provided  for  the  future  management  of  the  Fairs  by  the  politicians 
of  the  State,  the  dominant  party  to  have  control  of  the  same.  Luckily  for  the 
people  of  the  State,  the  law  that  they  attempted  to  foist  on  them  was  declared 
unconstitutional  and  conpequently  void.  During  the  pending  of  the  bill  before 
the  Legislature,  attempts  were  frequently  made  for  a  compromise  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Board.  Propositions  were  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  part  of 
the  old  members  on  the  new  Board.  I,  for  one,  was  offered  a  place  if  I  would 
favor  such  an  arrangement.  My  answer  was  that  I  owed  my  election  to  a  place 
OB  the  old  Board  by  the  only  authority  I  recognized,  which  was  the  Delegate 
Board,  and  that  I  would  stand  by  and  fight  with  'the  old  Board  until  we  were 
defeated  or  declared  successful.  If  defeated,  I  did  not  want  a  place  on  the  new 
Board.  So  far  as  I  have  any  means  of  knowing,  every  member  of  the  old  Board 
felt  as  I  did  in  the  case. 

You  all  know  the  result  of  this  great  contest  the  Board  has  had  to  make  in 
order  to  maintain  your  and  our  rights. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  Delegate  Board  instructed  the  State  Board  to 
take  spfedy  steps  to  make  sale  of  the  old  grounds  and  purchase  a  more  commodi- 
ous location.  Owing  to  the  fact  of  the  unfavorable  legislation,  the  Board  could 
not  comply  with  your  request  until  the  final  settlement  of  the  question.  But  yon 
have  been  informed  by  the  President,  in  his  address,  of  the  action  of  the  Board  in 
having  made  a  sale  of.  the  old  grounds  and  a  purchase  of  a  new  location. 

We  hope  the  action  of  the  Board  will  meet  your  hearty  approval. 

Now  that  the  Board  has  made  a  selection  and  purchase  of  a  new  site  for  the 
holding  of  the  future  State  Fairs,  many  matters  should  have  careful  consideration. 
Having  ^had  many  years'  experience  in  Fair  work,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why 
Indiana  should  not  go  to  the  front  in  her  State  Fair  work.  The  land  selected  for 
Fair  Grounds  is  especially  adapted  for  that  purpose.  I  think  no  finer  location 
could  be  found  in  any  State  for  the  construction  of  a  first-class  speed  track.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  result  in  the  construction  of  a  mile  track — not  a  kite-shaped  one — but 
of  the  regulation  pattern,  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  soiled  to  suffi- 
ci<'nt  depth  to  prevent  gravel  from  ever  working  to  the  surface.  The  track,  when 
completed,  should  not  be  excelled  by  any  other  mile  track  in  the  United  States. 
If  such  a  track  is  built,  it  will  serve  to  draw  to  our  grounds  the  fastest  horses  in 
the  world.  No  city  in  the  United  States  is  better  situated  than  is  Indianapolis  to 
accommodate  the  breeders  and  owners  of  fast  horses,  as  they  can  reach  this  city 
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from  every  direction.  The  location  of  the  new  grounds  will  permit  the  training 
of  horses  at  least  one  month  earlier  in  the  spring  than  could  be  done  at  many  other 
places,  where  great  attention  has  theretofore  been  given  to  training  for  the  season's 
races.  One  great  feature  that  will  be  in  our  favor  with  horsemen  is  in  the  beauti- 
ful and  very  extensive  grove  of  timber  that  will  adjoin  the  track  so  closely  that  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  horses,  after  being  exercised,  or  between  races,  can  be  led  into 
this  to  be  cooled  off,  instead  of  having  to  be  led  about  in  the  hot  broiling  sun,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  at  other  race  tracks.  The  Board  should  keep  this  track  under  its 
own  control,  so  that  all  parties  wanting  its  use,  eould  be  accommodated  at  a  reason- 
able expense.  Never  should  they  allow  it'to  be  made  a  den  for  gamblers,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  some  of  the  race  tracks  in  or  near  Chicago. 

Some  of  you  may  think  from  what  I  have  said  in  favor  of  the  construction  of 
a  race  track  on  our  grounds,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  making  horse  racing  the  main 
feature  of  our  State  Fairs.  By  no  means.  That  should  be  a  minor  feature  of  the 
Fairs  compared  to  the  mechanical,  agricultural,  horticultural  and  floral  exhibits, 
together  with  the  exhibition  of  heavy  draft,  coach  and  carriage  horses.  The  differ- 
ent breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  poultry  and  pet  stock,  and  a  due  recognition 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  with  everything  else  that  goes  to  make  up  a  grand  and  in- 
structive display  at  a  State  Fair.  Each  of  the  above-named  departments  should 
have  a  full  share  of  the  Board's  attention.  Suitable  buildings,  stables  and  pens 
should  be  provided,  and  no  pains  spared  to  make  the  entire  work  a  success.  The 
grounds  should,  and  no  doubt  will,  be  laid  out  with  great  care,  and  as  fast  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  improved  and  beautified.  Time  will  not  permit  my  saying 
anything  more  on  this  line.  I  hope  you  will  not  lose  sight  of  jny  subject,  ''The 
Situation."  There  are  some  matters  to  which  I  now  wish  to  call  your  special  atten- 
tion. 

When  the  first  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  organized  in  the  month  of  May, 
1851,  no  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  locality  from  which  the  sixteen  mem- 
bers were  selected,  but  no  two  men  were  taken  from  the  same  county.  In  organiz- 
ing, they  drew  cuts  for  the  terms  of  their  membership,  eight  for  one  year  and 
eight  for  two  years'  term,  thereafter  the  terms  of  eight  members  expiring  each 
year.  This  plan  was  followed  until  the  year  1859,  when  it  was  thought  best  to 
divide  the  State  into  sixteen  districts,  designating  the  counties  that  should  com- 
pose each  of  said  districts.  This  was  done,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  year 
1882, 1  can  find  no  record  of  a  change  in  the  districts.  I  had  given  the  matter  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  and  on  retiring  from  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  at 
the  January  meeting,  I  took  occasion  in  my  address,  to  advise  the  re-distficting  of 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  population  of  the  districts.  I  called 
the  attention  of  the  Delegate  Board  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  some  of  the 
districts  was  more  than  double  that  of  others,  and  gave,  for  instance,  the  district 
had  the  honor  of  representing,  the  Sixteenth  District,  which  contained  eight 
counties  with  a  population  of  over  170,000,  while  the  First  District,  represented 
by  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell,  had  only  about  80,000.  I  also  urged  the  propriety  in  re- 
districting  the  State,  to  place  the  County  of  Marion  in  a  district  by  itself,  so  there 
would  be  no  question  as  to  the  city  of  Indianapolis  having  at  all  times  a  member 
the  Board  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  city  at  our  fairs.    A  committee  was 
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raiBed  for  the  purpose,  but  it  was  argued  that  there  would  not  be  time  for  the 
committee  to  make  the  re-organization  in  time  to  report  at  that  meeting,  and  they 
were  given  until  the  next  annual  meeting  to  make  their  report.  The  committee, 
in  looking  up  the  matter,  found  that  the  population  of  the  State,  divided  evenlj 
among  the  sixteen  districts,  would  give  to  each  about  123,000.  Marion  Ck>unt}r 
having  only  about  102,000  population,  they  decided  to  add  to  it  the  County  of 
Johnson  with  a  population  of  something  over  19,000,  giving  that  district  (the 
Eighth)  a  population  of  122,319.  The  cotisequence  has  been  that  Johnson  County 
has  continued  to  hold  the  member  for  that  district,  and  by  the  way,  a  most  excel- 
lent gentlemen.  Changes  were  also  made  all  over  the  State,  changing  every  dis- 
trict to  some  extent.  But  great  changes  have  come  over  the  State  within  the  last 
decade.  A  comparif>on  of  the  census  of  1880  with  that  of  1890,  shows  an  increase 
of  about  220,000.  Some  of  the  districts  have  decreased,  and  others  have  largly  in- 
creased in  population,  especially  in  the  great  gas  belt  and  in  Marion  County.  The 
State,  if  evenly  divided  into  sixteen  districts,  according  to  the  census  of  1890, 
would  give  each  district  about  137,000  population.  Now,  I  wish  especially  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Delegate  Board  to  the  Eighth  District.  According  to  .the  cen- 
sus of  1890,  the  two  counties  have  a  population  of  something  over  160,000,  Marion 
County  alone  being  credited  with  a  population  by  the  census  of  1890,  of  141,156, 
being  over  4,000  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  sixteen  districts,  and  if  the  census 
was  taken  at  this  time,  there  is  good  reasoD  to  believe  the  number  would  reach 
close  to  150,000.  With  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  this  Board  should  imme- 
diately take  steps  to  re-district  the  entire  State,  and  more  especially  to  do  justice 
to  Marion  County  and  the  great  city  of  Indianapolis. 

There  is  no  qaestioning  the  fact  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Indi- 
ana, is  about  entering  into  an  era  of  prosperity.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  Board  has  she  needed  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  level-headed  men  of  the  city 
of  Indianapolis  more  than  she  does  at  this  very  moment. 

Should  Marion  County  be  made  into  a  separate  district  she  would  then  only 
be  entitled  to  one  member  on  the  State  Board.  I  believe  it  would  be  greatly  to 
the  interests  of  the  State  Board  if  ^she  could  have  at  least  three  members,  which,  I 
suppose,  can  not  be  done  without  Legislative  action.  I  would  suggest  that  when 
a  bill  is  presented  to  the  next  legislature  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  that 
prohibits  us  from  owning  more  than  80  acres  of  land,  that  the  bill  also  provides 
for  an  increase  in  membership  on  the  State  Board  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  and 
that  the  additional  members  shall  be  allowed  to  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  Some 
of  you  may  think  there  will  be  no  need  of  additional  members.  1  never  saw  the 
time  yet  when  we  held  a  State  Fair  that  every  member  had  not  all  he  could  do  to 
take  proper  care  of  the  department  alloted  to  him. 

In  the  years  to  come  there  will  necessarily  be  additional  departments  added, 
and  much  more  help  will  be  required.  Pieaee  bear  in  mind  this  fact  that  with 
eighteen  members  on  the  Board,  if  the  State  could  be  equally  divided  among  them, 
it  would  give  each  a  fraction  over  five  counties  to  represent.  The  Board  has  had 
daring  the  past  year  able  counsel  and  assistance  from  many  members  of  the  Com- 
mercial Clnb  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  could  they  have  such  men  as  meml>er8 
of  the  Board  as  Mr.  D.  P.  Erwin,  W.  B.  Holton,  Hon.  J.  B.  Conner  and  many 
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more  that  I  might  mention,  I  believe  the  sucoees  of  our  future  State  Fairs  would 
be  assured. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  something  about  the  Columbian  Exhibition  or 
World's  Fair.  I  greatly  fear  that  the  interests  of  Indiana  are  not  being  pushed 
with  that  vim  that  they  should  be.  In  my  own  part  of  the  State  no  move- 
ment has  been  made,  looking  to  the  making  of  an  exhibit  of  any  kind.  I  do  not 
care  to  criticise  the  appointments  that  have  been  made  for  the  State  of  Indiana, 
for  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  men  and  women  that  have  been  selected  goes 
they  are  most  excellent  people,  but  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  in  making 
the  selections  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  persons  selected  were  taken  about 
equally  from  the  two  political  parties.  I  will  make  another  assertion.  I  think 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculturae  of  this  State  has  been  very  shabily  treated  in  the 
make  up  of  the  Commission  for  the  State  of  Indiana.  Our  neighboring  State  of 
Illinois  recognized  the  great  work  done  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  in  the 
make  up  of  the  Commission,  the  Board  was  awarded  a  great  part  in  arranging  for 
their  exhibit  How  has  the  State  Board  of  Indiana  been  treated  ?  Only  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  were'  awarded  a  place  on  the  Commission.  One  was  the  Presi- 
dent, I  believe.  He  only  holds  his  position  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  if  he 
should  retire  from  that  position,  I  suppose  will  leave  his  place  on  the  Commis- 
sion, and  worse  still,  in  the  make-up  of  the  committees  neither  of  these  gentlemen 
was  awarded  a  chairmanship.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  Board  has  been 
beautifully  snubbed. 

But,  gf^ntlemen,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Del- 
egate Board,  while  in  session,  to  take  definite  action  looking  to  the  proper  repre- 
sentation of  Indiana  at  the  World's  Fair.  I  know  of  no  action  on  the  part  of 
Indiana's  Commissioner  asking  your  Board  while  in  session,  to  take  action 
in  this  matter.  Perhaps  some  time  during  your  session  such  request  will  be 
made.  At  the  time  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  holding  of  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition,  this  Board  asked  for  recognition,  but  it  was  not  granted,  and 
the  matter  of  the  appointment  was  delayed  until  »ome  time  in  the  summer  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  and  when  the  appointment  of  a  Commis- 
sioner was  made  for  Indiana,  a  military  gentleman  was  chosen.  Those  of  you 
that  attended  that  Exposition  know  the  extent  and  shape  of  the  exhibit  made  by 
the  State  of  Indiana.  If  any  one  of  you  that  saw  that  exhibit  was  pleased,  and 
felt  your  hearts  swelling  wiih  great  pride  at  the  grand  and  magnificent  display 
made  by  your  State,  I  would  like  to  form  your  acquaintance,  and  have  my  mind, 
disabused.  Indiana  can  not  afford  to  take  a  minor  place  at  the  coming  World's 
Fair.  I  hold  myself  ready  to  do  everything  that  is  in  my  power  to  do  to  help 
make  her  display  second  to  no  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Some  time  last  spring  in  conversation  with  Hon.  Clem.  Studebaker,  President  of 
Indiana's  Commission.  I  made  a  suggestion  to  him  which  he  said  met  his  approval, 
and  said  he  would  have  the  matter  considered.  It  was  this :  As  the  State  of 
Indiana  had  made  an  appropriation  of  175,000  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
other  expenses  of  the  Fair  work,  I  suggested  that  the  building  to  be  erected  for 
Indiana's  exhibit  be  made  entirely  of  Indiana  material,  and  so  constructed  that 
at  the  close  of  the  World's  Fair  it  could  be  taken  down,  and  the  material  returned 
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to  this  city  and  erected  on  the  new  State  Fair  grounds  that  wonld  be  selected  in  or 
near  the  citv. 

* 

I  believe  the  people  of  Indiana  will  endorse  this  idea,  and  if  this  Delegate 
Board  looks  on  this  suggestion  favorably,  I  hope  some  definite  action  will  be  taken 
by  resolution  or  in  any  way  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Commiwion  for  action. 
There  are  many  other  matters  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to,  but  I  have 
already  occupied  the  full  length  of  time  allotteil  me. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention,  and  wishing  you  a  very  pleasant 
meeting,  I  close  my  address  on  "The  Situation.'' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  address  by  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  the  Convention  applauded  him. 

The  President^  Mr\  Banks^  in  the  Chair,  then  said:  Gentlemen, 
it  is  the  intention  upon  all  of  these  papers  to  give  ample  means 
and  time  to  discuss  them,  you  have  ample  time  if  any  of  you 
wish  to  make  any  remarks,  you  are  at  liberty  now  to  make 
them. 

Mr.  Conger  then  arose  and  said. :  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  I  are  the  only  members  of  the  World's  Fair 
Commission  in  possession  of  any  information  on  this  subject; 
here  is  a  letter  and  I  wish  you  would  read  it. 
.  A  letter  was  here  read  dated  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  J)ecember 
19,  which  stated  that  "  late  information  from  Chicago  places 
Indiana  in  advance  of  all  other  States,"  etc. 

The  letter  was  here  read  to  the  Board  in  full  as  follows : 

(See  Index.) 

Mr.  Conger  then  said:  The  letter  says  that  late  information 
from  Chicago  places  Indiana  in  advance  of  all  other  States. 
Xow  then,  that  was  an  Exhibition  officer,  giving  this  matter 
his  whole  time  and  attention,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  the  people 
whether  he  or  you  are  right  in  this  matter.*  If  we  are  in  ad- 
vance of  all  others,  where  are  the  other  people?  I  suppose  that 
Mr.  Mitchell  will  set  this  right  because  he  is  in  possession  of  the 
information.  I  notice  that  some  have  made  some  attack  upon 
our  late  Governor  for  these  appointments.  I  want  to  say,  gen- 
tlemen, when  I  was  appointed  on  that  Committee  I  never  knew 
of  it  and  never  heard  of  it  until  I  saw  it  in  the  papers.  We 
came  up  here  and  we  got  nothing  for  our  work.     I  do  not  be-. 
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lieve  there  were  more  than  two  or  three  who  knew  they  were 
going  to  be  appointed.  The  Governor  said  he  placed  these 
men  on  there  without  any  solicitation  about  it  at  all.  He  just 
picked  them  out.  Here  is  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Banks  of  the 
Committee.  I  will  let  Mr.  Mitchell  talk  to  you  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Now,  if  we  are  in  advance  of  all  others  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied. 

Mr.  MitcheU  said:  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that  I  want 
to  criticise,  but  I  do  want  to  speak  one  word' with  regard  to 
what  space  Indiana  has  taken  for  its  exhibit  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exhibition. 

As  our  Exhibition  officer,  Mr.  Havens,  of  Terre  Haute,  says, 
and  he  is  in  a  position  to  observe  and  be  informed  of  these 
things,  I  have  not  been  to  Chicago  to  see  what  has  been  done, 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  Commission  has  started  out  with 
economy.  There  is  no  need  of  the  Commission  going  to 
^  Chicago  to  see  what  has  been  done,  because  the  work  there  is 
in  its  infancy ;  but  it  is  in  motion. 

The  Board  is  going  to  ask  every  agricultural  society  in  the 
State,  I  think,  to  ofi'er  $25  in  premiums,  and  when  that  request 
comes  to  you  to  put  upon  your  premium  list  $25  as  an  award 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  cereals  of  the  State,  I 
hope  that  you  will  give  this  your  attention  and  co-operation. 
This  $25  in  premiums  to  be  put  upon  your  list  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Columbian  Exhibit,  and  when  it  goes  there  this  exhibit 
— this  cereal  exhibit — will  be  tendered  to  the  Commission. 
That  is  the  plan,  I  believe,  that  is  now  on  foot. 

Now,  I  have  been  to  a  great  many  farmers'  meetings,  and  I 
have  been  almost  afraid  to  mention  the  Columbian  Exhibition, 
because  I  find  among  some  of  the  farmers  a  bitter  feeling 
against  its  success. 

Why  this  is  I  can  not  explain.  But  I  tell  you  that  the 
opportunity  of  the  State  is  right  now.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  vast  sums  of  money  in  the  old  country  that  is  being 
loaned  at  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  interest.  I  tell  you, 
Indiana  occupies  a  place  almost  second  to  none  in  the  Union, 
And  our  State  should  be  placed  before  the  world  in  its  proper 
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light.  We  can  do  this  by  a  proper  exhibition  of  her  industrial 
wealth  and  her  resources ;  her  vast  wealth,  both  agricultural 
and  mineral,  at  this  World's  Fair  Exhibition.  I  hope  every 
citizen,  no  matter  what  his  occupation  is,  will  do  something  to 
assist  us  in  this  matter.  I  have  been  trying  to  study  in  my  own 
mind,  after  seeing  the  wheat  that  is  raised  in  the  State,  what 
kind  of  an  exhibit  we  could  put  there  that  would  impress  the 
eye  with  our  agricultural  resources.  And  with  the  sixty 
million  bushels  of  wheat  that  is  raised  annually  in  this  State, 
we  should  be  able  to  impress  the  world  by  an  exhibition  of  our 
cereals,  of  the  agricultural  greatness  of  our  wonderful  State. 
Now,  if  we  could  consume  with  our  own  population  everything 
in  the  line  of  grain  within  our  own  limits,  we  would  be  richer 
and  greater.  That  ought  to  be  one  of  the  objects  sought  after, 
to  raise  the  tide  of  immigration.  Let  us  have  these  people 
among  us.  I  think  every  man  you  have  here  is  worth  what  it 
would  cost  to  raise  him,  not  counting  the  capital  he  would 
bring  with  him.  I  do  hope,  when  this  is  brought  properly  to 
the  attention  of  the  people,  they  will  try  and  respond  and  give 
OS  the  best  exhibit  they  can  get.  Now,  Mr.  Lockhart  spoke  of 
our  exhibit  ^t  New  Orleans,  that  we  were  ashamed  of  it.  I 
know  it  was  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  I  think  now 
we  should  make  a  special  effort  in  this  matter.  I  know  it  is 
true  our  appropriation  is  small.  We  stand  on  these  Exhibition 
grounds  between  two  streets.  Indiana  takes  tha  first  place, 
and  next  comes  Illinois  with  a  building.  I  do  not  know  how 
immense  it  will  be,  because  they  have  an  appropriation  of 
$850,000.  That  building,  with  the  Indiana  building  and  with 
all  the  other  buildings,  will  be  required  to  be  removed  at  the 
close  of  this  Exhibition,  and  I  think  the  Commissioners  will 
have  enough  material  to  put  up  a  magnificent  building,  even 
with  the  appropriation  small  as  it  is,  because  we  are  going  to 
apply  to  the  manufacturers,  to  the  Encaustic  Tile  Works,  and 
to  the  rock  quarries  for  the  purpose  of  having  each  make  a 
contribution  to  go  into  the  building  there,  and  if  they  respond 
I  think  Indiana  will  put  up  a  building  there  that  you  will  be 
proud  of. 
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And  now  with  regard  to  the  Commission.  They  are  at  work 
with  untiring  energy,  and  all  they  need  is  your  earnest  co- 
operation. We  should  take  every  occasion  possible  to  apprise 
the  people  of  the  State  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  It  would ' 
be  an  everlasting  disgrace  to  have  our  State  behind  our  other 
sister  States  in  this  exhibit.  That  ought  not  to  be ;  and  I,  for 
one,  am  going  to  work  night  and  day  to  make  the  Indiana 
exhibit  what  it  ought  to  be. 

At  the  close  of  these  remarks  Mr.  Latta  then  arose  and  said : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  A  good  many  things  have  been 
said  here  and  I  hesitate  very  much  about  taking  up  your  time, 
but  I  feel  that  it  is  a  duty,  although  a  very  unpleasant  one, 
to  correct  some  of  the  mistakes  that  was  made  in  my  friend 
Lockhart's  paper.  They  may  not  be  called  mistakes,  but  if 
you  observed  while  he  was  going  through  that  paper  you  will 
readily  see  what  I  mean. 

I  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  to  you  that  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  last  winter.  I  don't  like  to  do 
that.     (Laughter.) 

I  will  say  to  you  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and 
I  publicly  espoused  the  cause  of  this  Board,  and  whether  that 
was  because  I  was  a  friend  of  the  Board,  or  not,  I  will  leave 
that  to  you  to  say.  But  I  want  to  stand  in  that  light,  for  I 
know  I  am  looking  in  the  face  of  as  intelligent  a  body  of  men 
as  the  State  of  Indiana  affords.  And  I  want  to  say  that  there 
is  not  one  person  here  in  this  audience  that  is  not  perfectly 
capable  of  being  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
I  will  except  none.  Therefore,  I  shall  make  my  remarks  very 
brief,  and  hope  you  will  try  and  receive  them  and  digest  them 
at  your  leisure. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  remember  that  the  Legislature  is  ihe 
law-making  power  of  the  great  State  of  Indiana.  '  I  do  not 
want  you  to  forget  that,  for  the  man  that  does,  and  is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  State  of  Indiana,  is  very  derelict  in  his  duties. 
Well,  the  Legislature,  in  passing  the  bill,  showed  its  disap- 
proval of  the  Board.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  some  of  these 
members  were  afraid  to  express  themselves,  and  some  of  them 
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Bald  that  this  State  Board  should  never  receive  a  dollar  to  pur- 
chase another  foot  of  land.  I  had  hoped  we  would  not  go  into, 
this  subject;  is  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  I  was  in  hopes  that  it 
would  not  be  publicly  discussed.  I  will  not  state  to  you  what 
my  conduct  was  in  regard  to  this  matter  last  winter.  I  will 
leave  that  to  your  honorable  President  to  say  what  that  was, 
as  to  whether  I  am  justified  in  my  prediction  that  you  are 
standing  on  the  top  of  a  volcano  at  this  moment.  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  this  committee  that  has  been  appointed  by 
this  Board  to  re-district  this  State,  has  a  duty  before  it  that 
I  would  not  undertake  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
Gentlemen,  the  cry  was  made  last  winter  that  the  present 
Board  of  Agriculture  was  a  self-perpetuating  Board.  I  heard 
that  rung  down  one  aisle  and  back  another.  In  trying  to 
prove  to  the  Legislature  that  that  was  not  true  I  made  the 
assertion  that  theory  failed  by  proof  of  practice.  Do  you  want 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  feel  that  you  are  above 
the  law  making  power  of  the  State?  You  had  better  be  care- 
ful, gentlemen.  I  consider  this  the  most  serious  thing  this 
Board  has  ever  had  to  contend  with.  I  consider  that  there  are 
questions  before  this  Board  and  positions  for  this  Board  to 
take,  that  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  overlooked.  But, 
gentlemen,  the  man  who  loves  the  State  and  has  her  interest 
at  heart  must  first  be  in  her  service;  that  was  the  law  of 
Almighty  God,  and  it  always  will  be  law. 

Now,  I  did  not  go  into  this  subject;  I  could  talk  to  you  an 
hour  on  the  subject.  I  am  telling  you  who  were  friends  and 
who  were  foes.  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  politics.  There  is  not 
more  politics  in  the  State  of  Indiana  than  sits  right  here.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Lockhart,  is  as  great  a  politician  as  there  is  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  Now,  I  don't  want  to  criticise  this  paper 
any  more.  I  am  sorry  to  say  what  I  have  said.  I  fought  the 
battle — fought  it  here  last  winter.  There  is  more  in  it  than  I 
care  to  say  publicly.  Now,  I  want  to  say,  so  far  as  the  Colum- 
bian Exhibition  is  concerned,  that  there  is  more  than  half  of 
the  State  that  will  be  there.  I  want  to  say  for  the  Haw  Patch, 
in  a  meeting  a  few  days  ago  it  was  resolved  that  all  that  could 
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buy  railroad  tickets  would  be  there,  and  those  that  were  not 
able  to  buy  tickets  were  to  \>e  furnished  with  tickets,  so  that 
no  one  could  say  that  he  could  not  be  there. 

JSy  a  Delegate.  I  failed  to  get  here  in  time  after  dinner  to 
understand  the  drift  of  the  proceedings.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  that  there  was  a  committee  appointed  for  re-dis- 
tricting the  State? 

^y  the  Chair.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lockhart  then  said:  Now,  Mr.  President,  as  I  presented 
this  paper,  I  want  to  say  something  in  regard  to  what  has 
been  said  here.  I  repel  the  charge  that  I  attacked,  or  in  any 
way  said  anything  which  I  wished  to  be  construed  into  any 
disparagement  of  our  honorable  Governor  of  our  State,  who 
lately  passed  away.  Our  friend  here,  (Mr.  Latta)  undertook 
to  say  that  I  am  a  politician.  I  am,  to  a  certain  extent;  he  is 
one  to  a  certain  extent.  I  do  want  to  say  that  this  State 
should  be  so  divided  that  there  would  not  be  anything  to  say 
in  a  political  way. 

Now,  he  says  that  Northwestern  Indiana  will  be  there  at  the 
Columbian  Exhibition.  I  am  a  Northwestern  Indiana  man, 
and  I  say  that  this  Columbian  Exhibition  business  ought  to 
have  been  commenced  by  our  friends  last  fall.  I  have  attended 
four  institutes  lately,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  expect  to  be  at  that  Exhibition,  and  I  expect  to  help 
do  this  work,  and  to  make  this  work  a  success. 

And  now  as  to  there  being  any  politics  in  re  districting  the 
State,  I  certainly  do  not  know  what  the  gentleman  means.  If 
there  was  any  politics  in  this  I  do  not  know  any  thing  about 
it.  I  want  to  say  that  I  repell  the  charge  that  there  has  been 
any  attempt  to  carry  any  politics  in  this  matter.  I  repell  the 
idea  that  the  men  from  the  different  agricultural  societies 
urged  this  matter  with  any  political  advantages  in  view.  I  do 
not  believe  a  word  of  it. 

There  were  some  of  the  members  that  came  here  and  worked 
for  the  interest  of  this  Board  when  there  was  not  a  postage 
stamp  in  the  treasury ;  came  here  and  paid  their  railroad  fare. 
I  want  to  say  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Indiana  I  claipi  the 
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right  to  come  up  here  and  give  my  views.  I  do  not  want  any 
other  member  to  be  held  responsible  for  any  thing  I  say  individ- 
ually. As  a  worker  in  this  cause  I  leave  my  work  in  the  hands 
of  people  of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  say  whether  I  have  ever 
attempted  to  shirk  my  duty.  If  I  have  said  any  thing  to 
arouse  a  sentiment  or  feeling  that  is  not  right,  I  want  to  say 
now  I  wish  to  take  that  back.  But  I  would  like  to  arouse  a 
sentiment  that  it  might  go  out  all  over  the  State,  so  that  you 
may  go  home  and  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  this  Columbian  Ex- 
hibition, and  the  showing  that  should  be  made  by  our  great 
State  there  at  that  Exhibition  so  that  we  may  go  there  and 
make  it  a  success. 

Mr»  J.  B.  Conner  then  arose  and  said:  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
hear  the  discussion,  or  but  a  very  little  part  of  it.  I  will  add 
to  what  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Conger  has  said  already,  that  I 
was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  I  am  es- 
pecially interested  in  that  matter,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I 
learned  there  last  week  just  what  has  been  said  in  the  letter 
that  has  been  read  here ;  that  Indiana  stands  in  the  front  so 
far  as  p^reparation  is  concerned,  especially  so  in  the  Agricultural 
Department. 

Now,  I  might,  perhaps,  express  regret  that  my  friend,  Mr. 
Lockhart  is  not  on  this  committee.  I  remember  the  very  suc- 
cessful Horticultural  Exhibit  he  has  made,  particularly  on  the 
apple.  You  will  remember  how,  for  many  years,  he  has  come 
up  here  and  acquired  quite  a  reputation  for  his  success  in  rais- 
ing the  apple.  Now,  I  learned  a  year  ago  something  of  the 
secret  of  that  particular  matter  that  I  regret  that  he  is  not  on 
the  World's  Fair  Commission.  I  learned  that  he  had  the 
faculty  with  wax  of  plugging  up  the  holes  in  the  apple  and  that 
was  the  reason  of  his  acquiring  this  wonderful  reputation  of 
success  in  the  raising  of  the  apple.  Now,  it  is  because  of  that 
particular  fact  that  I  regret  that  he  was  not  on  the  World's 
Fair  Commission.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  am  sure  our 
worthy  Governor  would  not  have  overlooked  the  matter  if  he 
had  known  this.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

5— AOB. 
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Mr.  Speaker^  of  Howard^  Cass  and  Carroll  CourUies^  then  arose 
And  said:  Mr.  President,  I  believe  Mr.  Mitchell  said  in  his 
observation  that  there  was  a  little  feeling  against  the  World's 
Fair  Columbian  Exhibition.  I  do  not  believe  he  has  been  in 
the  northwest  part  of  the  State.  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
against  it.  In  my  part  of  the  State  there  is  a  universal  good 
feeling.  If  you  will  allow  me  the  privilege  with  some  other 
counties,  they  are  talking  of  raisng  an  exhibit,  the  three  coun- 
ties I  represent,  Howard,  Cass  and  Carroll,  and  I  think  they 
will  give  the  very  best  exhibit.  I  think  the  universal  senti- 
ment is  in  favor  of  giving  an  exhibition  of  our  Indiana  pro- 
ductions. I  never  heard  a  word  against  it.  We  are  all  in 
favor  of  it  and  we  are  going  to  do  what  we  can  to  make  this  a 
success.  I  have  heard  so  much  from  the  north  part  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Mitchell  comes  from  the  south  part  of  the  State 
where  I  used  to  live.  Now  I  do  not  want  the  sentiment  to  go 
out  from  here  that  we  are  opposed  to  a  proper  exhibit  at  the 
Columbian  Exhibition.  I  think  that  almost  every  one  in  our 
section  of  the  State  is  laying  up  a  little  money  to  go  to  this 
World's  Fair  Exhibition.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  never  saw 
so  much  interest  manifested  in  my  life,  and  there  are  men  who 
are  preparing  to  take  up  exhibits.  Our  stone  men  are  prepar- 
ing to  get  out  rock  and  bring  up  an  exhibit  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  and  if  they  are  lacking  in  interest  I  am  in  favor  of 
sending  over  in  Illinois  and  getting  up  a  little  excitement  over 
there. 

Mr.  Jones  then  said:  Mr.  President,  I  very  much  regret  that 
any  thing  should  go  out  to  the  public  that  we  feel  in  any  way 
jealous  of  the  appointments  to  the  World's  Exhibition.  I 
would  rather  have  the  impression  go  out  that  we  heartily  in- 
dorse the  appointments  made  by  the  Governor,  whether  wise 
or  unwise;  that  this  Delegate  Board  heartily  co-operates  with 
them  to  make  this  World's  Fair  Commission  succeed.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Let  it  go  out  that  this  Board  stands  too  high  to  hold  any  feel- 
ing of  jealousy  in  this  matter  whatever.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  we  are  too  big  men  for  that ;  let  it  be  understood  that  we 
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are  men  who  appreciate  this  opportunity  and  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  all  we  can  to  help  this  work  forward.  That  is  the 
kind  of  feeling  that  I  wish  to  go  out  from  here. 

I  now  move  you  that  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  Board  that 
we  will  heartily  co-operate  and  are  in  favor  of  every  laudable 
effort  that  may  be  made  toward  raising  this  work  to  the  high 
position  to  which  it  should  be  placed. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Now,  I  have  been  away  from  home  and  have  not  been  at  any 
of  the  farmers'  meetings,  but  I  came  up  here  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  F.  M.  B.  Association  Sunday  night.  I  had  a  talk 
with  him  and  he  spoke  about  the  tax  that  was  going  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  work 
and  making  it  a  success.  Now,  I  think  the  people  do  not  un- 
derstand this  matter  as  they  should.  We  are  opposed  to  it  in 
Gibson  County.  We  were  the  first  at  the  World's  Fair  at  New 
Orleans  and  we  will  be  first  at  Chicago.  Gibson  County  made 
the  best  exhibit  at  New  Orleans. 

By  a  Delegate,     Were  you  down  there? 

Mr.  Jones,  Yes,  sir,  I  was  there.  It  was  the  best  exhibit 
that  was  there.  I  have  noticed  now  that  there  has  been  some 
feeling  among  these  associations.  I  said  to  the  President  of 
this  Association,  the  one  who  was  passing  these  resolutions, 
you  are  as  much  interested  in  the  success  of  this  World's  Fair 
Exhibition  as  any  one.  And  then  he  said  he  believed  that  that 
was  the  right  view  to  take  of  it,  that  they  could  make  it  a  suc- 
cess and  they  were  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Conger  then  said :  If  there  is  any  one  here  who  knows 
of  any  person  who  desires  to  make  an  exhibit  of  live  stock,  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  file  an  application  so  that  space  may 
be  allowed ;  I  think  you  can  get  the  blanks  here  in  the  proper 
office ;  you  should  get  them  and  send  them  in  so  that  the  proper 
space  can  be  allowed  for  them. 

Now,  I  thought  my  friend,  Mr.  Lockhart,  was  from  the  north 
part  of  the  State ;  if  he  is,  he  is  not  very  well  posted,  for  here 
are  three  or  four  gentlemen  who  say  there  is  more  show  and 
more  work  done  in  that  part  of  the  State  than  any  where. 
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Now,  I  would  like  to  know  where  he  has  been  all  the  time,  it 
he  knows,  and  it  is  as  he  says  that  there  is  no  work  being  done 
if  he  is  right  I  do  not  understand  it. 

By  a  Delegate.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  for  some  one  to 
to  make  a  motion,  and  I  would  like  your  consideration  on  this 
matter.  The  State  of  Illinois  appropriated  $50,000  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  exhibit  of  the  stock  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Now  there  are  some  stock  men,  a  number  of  live  stock 
associations,  that  have  met  along  from  week  to  week,  asking 
the  Commissioners  to  set  aside  an  amount  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  exhibit  of  the  live  stock  of  Indiana.  The  amount 
might  be  named  and  then  I  will  try  and  present  it  and  see 
what  the  stock  men  intend,  and  what  they  would  like  to  have 
set  aside  for  the  live  stock  exhibit. 

Mr.  Jones  said.  Mr.  President,  I  know  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  act  upon  a  suggestion  like  that.  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  Commission.  I  would  hate  to  be  put  in  a 
position  like  that  with  as  small  an  amount  as  we  have,  that  we 
should  say  what  should  be  done  with  that  appropriation ;  I 
wouldn't  for  a  moment  say  with  as  small  information  as  we 
have  at  hand  and  upon  five  minutes'  consideration,  we  should 
say  what  should  be  done  with  that  money ;  hence,  I  hope  that 
this  matter  will  not  be  considered.  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  jus*' 
simply  opposed  to  what  the  gentleman  has  said  upon  that  subject 

The.  Committee  on  Credentials,  by  M"  Seig,  Chairman,  then 
informed  the  President  that  the  committee  found  the  creden- 
tials of  a  large  number  of  the  delegates  were  all  right,  and 
they  had  been  admitted  to  seats,  and  a  number  of  others  were 
continued  for  completion. 

It  having  been  ascertained  from  certain  members  present 
that  there  was  some  irregularities  in  the  credentials  of  some 
members  present,  Mr.  Lockhart  said :  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  concur  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  and 
let  the  Committee  be  continued.  I  therefore  move  that  we 
concur  in  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  that  the  Committee 
be  continued. 

The  motion  was  carried. 
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By  Mr.  Latta.  I  move  that  this  matter  of  irregularities 
in  the  credentials  of  certain  members  be  referred  back  to  the 
Committee  that  this  Board  appoints  with  the  power  to  act. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Seward  then  said.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  remember  the 
time  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Board  that  ever  a 
delegate  was  rejected  that  had  a  statement.  I  therefore  move 
that  this  committee  be  instructed  to  receive  a  delegate  that  has 
filed  the  proper  statement. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned  until  7:30  p.  m.,  to  meet  at 
Butler,  Snow  &  Butler's  office. 


Wednesday  Morning,  Jan.  6,  1892. 

The  Board  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  Bauks^ 
in  the  chair. 

The  calling  of  the  roll  showed  the  following  districts  repre- 
sented : 

iRt  District — Robert  Mitchell,  Princeton,  Gibson  County. 

'2d  District — W.  W.  Berry,  Vincennes,  Knox  Coanty. 

3d  District — J.  Q.  A.  Seig,  Corydon,  Harrison  County. 

4th  District — W.  B.  Seward,  Bloomington,  Monroe  County. 

5th  District — V.  K.  Officer,  Volga,  Jefferson  County. 

7th  District— E.  H.  Peed,  New  Castle,  Henry  County. 

8th  District — S.  W.  Duncan,  Franklin,  Johnson  Connty. 

9th  District— J.. M.  Sanky,  Terre  Haute,  Vigo  County. 
11th  District — Lloyd  Jones,  Huntington  County. 
12th  District — John  M.  Boggs,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County. 
13th  District— W.  A.  Maae,  Tipton,  Tipton  County. 
14th  District — JT.  A.  Mc€lung,  Rochester,  Fulton  County. 
15th  District — W.  A.  Banks,  Door  Village,  Laporte  County. 
16th  District— R.  M.  Lockhart,  Waterloo,  Dekalb  County. 

The  Committee  on  Premium  Lists  announced  that  they  were 
ready  to  report,  and  made  their  report  by  their  Chairman  as 
follows: 
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Yoar  Committee  on  Premiam  List  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report: 
The  committee  has  examined  the  rules  and  recommend  the  continuation  of 
the  expert  system  of  judging  animals;  also,  in  Horticultural  Department,  recom- 
mend that  the  rule  at  the  head  of  Class  42  be  made  to  read  as  follows:  "That  all 
fruits  to  be  placed  on  exhibition  by  12  o'clock,  second  day,  at  the  Fair;"  and 
recommend  that  other  leading  varieties  of  fruits  be  added  to  the  list.  They  have 
no  further  recommendations  to  make. 

R.  Mitchell,  Chairman. 

By  the  President^  Mr.  Banks.  You  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  committee.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

By  a  Delegate.  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  comraitte  be 
adopted. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Latta,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fair  Grounds  then 
announced  that  the  Committee  on  Fair  Grounds  were  ready  to 
make  their  report. 

The  President  then  said:  Gentlemen,  before  acting  on  that 
report,  I  am  happy  to  infornj  you  that  we  are  not  orphans,  we 
have  a  home.  We  have  bought  a  farm,  the  trade  was  con- 
summated last  night,  quite  late. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  move  you  that  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Fair  Grounds  be  reported  back  to  them  with  the  instruc- 
tion that  they  go  out  there  and  inspect  the  grounds. 

Motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Maze,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  then  an- 
nounced that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  were 
ready  to  report  as  follows,  to-wit : 

To  the  Delegate  Board  of  AgricuUure  : 

We,  your  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations,  beg  leave  to  make  the  follow- 
ing report : 

In  rule  2d,  in  General  Rules  for  Exhibitors,  we  recommend  that  after  the 
word  "  who,"  in  second  line,  be  inserted  the  words,  "if  the  needs  of  his  department 
require  he  shall  be  on  the  grounds  not  later  than  Friday  noon  preceding  the  Fair.' 

Also,  in  last  paragraph  of  rule  6th,  Live  Stock  Department,  the  words  "  or 
stock  is  on  the  grounds,"  be  stricken  out. 

In  rule  11,  Mechanical  Department,  we  amend  by  inserting  after  the  words 
State  Board,  "  who,  if  not  competent  himself,  shall  employ  a  practical  engineer, 
whose  orders  shall  be  strictly  obeyed,  in  order  to  avoid  accident."  All  other  rules 
remain  as  last  year. 
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The  PresidenU  Mr.  Banks.  You  have  heard  the  report,  gen- 
tlemen, what  is  your  pleasure? 

.  By  a  Delegate.     I   move   that   the   report   be   received  and 
adopted. 

Motion  wias  carried. 

Mr.  Boggs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  President's 
Address,  presented  the  following  report: 

To  the  Delegate  and  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture : 

We,  your  Committee  on  PresideDt'a  AddreBS,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  con- 
cur in  the  sugj^estions  made,  and  consider  it  an  able  paper. 
Signed  by  committee. 

J.  M.  BoGGSy  Chairman. 

By  a  Delegate.  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
President's  Address  be  received  and  adopted. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  matter  of  re- districting  the  State,  made  this  report: 

That  they  had  made  no  changes,  but  had  taken  Johnson  County  from  the 
Eighth  District  and  added  it  to  the  Fourth,  thereby  making  a  separate  district  of 
Marion  County.  Also,  they  had  changed  the  number  of  the  Seventh  District  to 
the  Eighth,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  Constitution.  The  report  was  concurred 
in  and  the  committee  discharged. 

By  a  Delegate.  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be 
accepted  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Elliott  then  said:  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion in  relation  to  limiting  these  districts.  Upon  examina- 
tion I  find  that  the  report  of  the  members  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution.  Under  our  Constitution,  the  Board  is 
divided  into  two  classes.  Certain  districts  are  placed  in  two 
classes.  Those  placed  in  the  first  class  by  the  Constitution  are 
the  ones  to  be  elected  at  the  present  term.  By  an  examination 
I  find  that  that  class  includes  the  Seventh  District  instead  of 
the  Eighth.  The  Seventh  and  Eighth  have  been  tranposed  by 
some  means,  in  the  practice  of  the  Board  heretofore.  When 
or  how  it  was  done  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  by  the 
old  members  of  the  Board.    Therefore,  our  election  is  some- 
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what  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
avoid  that,  I  think  the  uambers  Seventh  and  Eighth  ought  to 
be  transposed.  Let  those  counties  which  compose  the  Seventh 
District  be  classed  as  the  Eighth  District.  That  would  leave 
Marion  County  in  the  Seventh  District. 

Mr.  Sieg  here  moved  that  the  report  be  referred  back  to  the 
committee  and  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  make  the 
change ;  that  the  committee  transpose  the  Eighth  District  and 
make  it  the  Seventh,  and  the  Seventh  District  the  Eighth. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  report  was  then  referred  back  to  the  committee  with 
the  instruction  to  name  the  counties  composing  the  Seventh 
District  and  the  counties  composing  the  Eighth  District. 

The  committee  then  read  the  following  report,  which  was 
adopted : 

Mr,  President  and  Qentlemen  of  the  Delegate  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  redistricting  of  the  State  have  had 
the  same  under  consideration  and  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report : 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  districts  as  now  constituted  and  recommend 
that  the  county  of  Johnson  be  stricken  from  the  now  £ighth  District  and  that 
said  county  be  added  to  the  Fourth  District ;  and  that  the  now  Seventh  District, 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Madison,  Hancock,  Hamilton,  Henry  and  Shelby,  be 
called  the  Eighth  District,  and  that  the  now  Eighth  District,  composed  as  above 
recommended  by  your  committee  of  the  county  of  Marion,  be  called  the  Seventh 
District.  And  we  would  recommend  that  the  other  districts  remain  as  they  are 
now  constituted. 

r.  m.  lockhart. 
Milton  B.  Waugh. 

Mr.  President  and  Oentlemen  cf  the  Delegate  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  of  redistricting  the  State 
have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  make  the  following 
report : 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  districts  as  now  constituted  and  would  rec- 
ommend that  the  county  of  Johnson  be  stricken  from  the  Eighth  District  and  that 
said  county  be  added  to  the  Fourth  District;  and  that  the  remaining  districts  re- 
main as  now  constituted,  excepting  that  the  numbers  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
DLstricts  shall  be  transposed. 

B.  M.  Lockhart. 

Milton  B.  Waugh. 

James.  M.  Sankey. 

Robert  H.  Wood. 
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^y  the  President^  Mr,  Banks,  The  next  thing  in  order  will 
be  the  nominations  for  the  State  Board. 

By  a  Jjelegate,  I  move  that  we  now  proceed  to  the  nomina*^ 
tions  of  members  for  the  State  Board. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

By  a  Delegate,  Mr.  President,  the  tickets  have  already  been 
printed  with  the  names  of  the  members  to  be  voted  for  from 
Marion  County  as  the  Eighth  District,  and  I  would  now  like 
to  move  that  the  tickets  bearing  the  names  of  the  members  to 
be  voted  for  in  the  Eighth  District  be  counted  for  the  Seventh 
District  in  view  of  the  change  that  has  already  been  suggested. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

By  the  President.  We  will  now  receive  nominations  from  the 
First  District. 

By  a  Delegate,  Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  to  the  nom- 
inations, in  making  the  nominations  I  think  that  the  names 
should  be  simply  announced  without  any  speeches  following 
the  names,  and  I  now  move  you  that  that  be  the  rule  of  the 
day. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  nomination  for  members  then  took  place,  and  resulted 
as  follows : 

First  Dis/ricZ—Robert  Mitchell ,  of  Gibson  County. 

Second  Dwtrict — James  F.  McCoy  and  J.  W.  Emmerjon,  of  Knox  County. 

Third  District — J.  Q.  A.  Seig,  of  Harrison  County,  and  W.  W.  Stevens,  of 
Washington  County. 

Fourth  District — W.  B.  Seward,  of  Monroe ;  S.  W.  Dungan,  of  Johnson,  and 
Geo.  P.  Campbell. 

Seventh  jDwtric/— H.  B.  Howland,  Q.  A.  Stanton,  Horace  F.  Wood,  D.  P.  Erwin 
and  T.  M.  Richardson,  of  Marion. 

Fourteenth  District — J.  A.  McClung,  of  Fulton,  and  C.  B.  Harris,  of  Elkhart. 

Fifteenth  District — W.  A.  Banks,  of  Laporte. 

Sixteenth  District — J.  N.  Latta,  of  Lagrange,  and  B.  M.  Lockhart,  of  Dekalb 
County. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  nomination  of  members,  Prof.  C. 
S.  Plumb,  of  Purdue  University,  addressed  the  convention  upon 
the  subject  of  "  Purdue,"  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages which  "  Purdue  "  gave  to  the  young  men  of  the  coun 
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try,  and  also  gave  the  convention  an  idea  of  what  Purdue  wad 
doing  for  agriculture. 

Mr.  Conner  then  read  the  following' communication  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis : 


The  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade, 

Room  38,  Hoard  of  Trade  Boft^dino, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jan.  4,  1892 


.} 


I  hereby  certify  that  at  a  regular  meetiDg  of  the  Governinsc  Committee  of  The 
IndianapoIiB  Board  of  Trade,  held  January '4th,  1892,  Mr.  D.  P.  Erwin  was  nnan- 
imouBiy  recommended  for  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.    . 

AttcBt:  Jacob  W.  Smith, 

[seal.]  Secretary. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Conner  then  said,  further :  Mr.  D.  P.  Erwin  is  rec- 
ommended to  this  Board  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  desire  to  say 
anything  only  to  simply  explain  the  connection.  It  may 
seem  an  extraordinary  matter  that  the  nomination  shoultl 
come  in  this  form,  but  the  association  of  a  committee  of  that 
Board  and  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Agricultare  last  year 
in  the  successful  outcome  of  the  fair,  in  which  the  city  contrib- 
uted, has  led  to  this  step.  In  the  apportionment  of  the  State 
you  have  made  Marion  County  a  district,  therefore  Mr.  Erwin, 
being  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  a  typical  business 
man,  he  was  thought  to  be  a  suitable  man  to  recommend  to 
the  Board.  As  there  has  been  some  criticism  in  resrard  to  Mr. 
Erwin,  I  would  ask  the  unanimous  consent  now  of  the  Board 
to  say  that  the  acts  of  the  last  Legislature,  which  were  ren- 
dered illegal  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
I  would  say,  Mr.  Erwin  has  washed  his  hands  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  he  declined  to  have  any  participation  in  it.  He 
has  ever  been,  and  now  is,  a  friend  of  the  old  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. As  there  has  been  some  criticism  in  regard  to  his 
appointment  to  that  Board,  I  would  say  that  it  was  without 
his  authority,  and  he  declined  the  whole  matter. 

There  being  no  further  nominations  the  President  said  : 
That  closes  the  nominations,  gentlemen,  for  the  eight  districts. 
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If  there  is  nothing  further  the  next  thing  on  the  program  is 
the  address  by  Trof.  C.  S.  Plum,  of  Purdue  University. 

The  President  said:  Gentlemen,  Professor  Plum,  of  Purdue 
University. 

3/r.  Plum  said:  It  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed  it  would  be 
eminently  fitting  for  me  to  give  you  a  talk  as  to  the  work  be- 
ing done  and  experiments  being  made  at  Purdue  University, 
with  which  I  am  connected,  but  under  the  circumstances  I  will 
give  you  an  address  which  bears  upon  and  illustrates  the 
character  of  the  work  being  done  at  Purdue,  and  also  at  simi- 
lar institutions  in  the  country. 

Consequently  the  subject  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention 
and  ask  otyou  your  consideration  for  a  time  this  morning  is, 
^*  Uow  Science  is  Helping  the  Farmer."  My  idea  is  simply  to 
bring  to  your  attention  some  practical  illustrations  of  how  this 
Avork  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Plum  then  read  his  paper  as  follows : 

HOW  SCIEKCE  HELPS  THE  FAKMEK. 
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A  Bcore  or  more  years  ago,  when  Horace  Greeley  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  were 
telling  the  American  public  what  they  knew  about  farming,  there  was  quite  a  gen- 
eral tendency  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  clasH  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  what  was 
termed  'Scientific  farming.'^  Great  claims  were  then  made  as  to  the  importance  of 
a  knowledge  of  Hcience,  so  that  the  farmer  might  analyze  the  soil,  fertilizers,  etc. 
i!^j^cial  stress  was  laid  upon  having  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  analyze  namething.  Chemistry  was  to  be  the  panacea  of  all  the  farmer's  ills,  and 
writers  iudipcriminately  quoted  Liebig,  Boussingault,  Johnstone,  Lawes  and  Gil- 
bert, and  other  famous  agricultural  chemists.  There  was  much  book  farming 
done  in  these  early  dayp,  and  it  was  a  source  of  constant  amusement  for  practical 
agriculturists.  Much  of  this  written  matter  and  advice  was  worthless,  and  time 
and  the  labors  of  science  conclusively  demonstrated  as  much.  Early  investi- 
gators, though  engaged  in  faithful  and  hard  work,  and  gleaning  much  informa- 
tian  of  scientific  importance,  eventually  overturned  numerous  theories  that  had 
hitherto  seemed  plausible.  Chief  among  these  was  the  analysis  of  soils,  whereby 
one  should  at  once  know  his  soil  composition  and  determine  in  what  ing*'edients  of 
plant  food  it  was  deticient,  so  that  he  might  feed  back  to  it  the  lacking  elements. 
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Time  and  studj  have  shown  that  soil  ib  a  very  complex  suhstance,  and  an  analysis 
IB  usually  a  very  nnsatisfactory  things  because  a  little  sample  of  soil  represents 
only  one  small  piece  of  ground,  giving  an  analysis,  perhaps,  quite  unfairly  repre- 
senting the  eptire  field.  Consequently,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Caldwell,*  soil 
analyses  are  not  thoroughly  practical,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  a 
few  pounds  that  shall  porrectly  represent  the  millions  of  pounds  of  soil  even  in  a 
single  acre,  to  say  nothing  of  a  field  of  many  acres. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Justus  Von  Liebig,  a  German  chemist,  by  his  discoveries  and 
interest  in  agriculture,  established  himself  as  the  father  of  agricultural  chemistry. 
His  investigations  largely  related  to  the  compoeition  of  the  soil  and  plant  nutri- 
tion. He  was  the  first  to  prove  that  plants  fed  on  certain  ingredients  of  the  soil, 
and  that  different  classes  of  soils  and  plants  varied  in  their  composition. 

Liebig's  was  the  pioneer  work,  and  from  his  time  to  the  present  a  mass  of 
scientific  information  has  been  gradually  accumulating  that  in  numerous  ways  is 
serving  a  good  purpose. 

Never  before  in  history  have  scientific  workers  been  so  practical  as  now.  We 
live  in  essentially  a  practical  age,  and  men  live  better,  more  intelligently^  and 
more  easily  than  ever  before.  Practical  problems  engage  the  attention  of  the 
scientist  over  all  others.  And  so,  instead  of  being  ridiculed,  science  as  applied  to 
the  farm  is  now  receiving  most  respectful  consideration,  for  it  is  practical  in  its 
work,  and  sound  practice  always  receives  a  respectful  hearing. 

Science  is  knowledge.  There  is  no  scientific  farming.  The  highest  type  is 
intelligent  farming.  The  intelligent  farmer  of  to-day  is  simply  making  use  of  the 
benefits  of  science. 

For  half  a  century  science  has  been  laboring  in  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
This  year  the  United  States  appropriates  nearly  $1,^^00,000  for  scientific  experi- 
mentation as  applied  to  agriculture.  And  yet  but  few  farmers  realize  how  mate- 
rial is  the  assistance  being  given  the  agricultural  clashes  of  the  country  through 
the  direct  application  of  accompHshed  scientific  work.  In  view  of  this  condition 
of  affairs,  in  the  following  pages  I  propose  to  show  by  special  examples,  most 
of  which  are  now  in  general  practical  use,  how  science  has  been  and  is  helping 
the  farmer.  These  examples  signify  something.  The  application  of  any  one  illus- 
tration means  the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  people  of  the  country.  Mil- 
lions have  been  saved  to  the  farmers  in  the  past;  millions  will  be  saved  in  the 
future.    And  all  this  through  the  aid  of  scientific  research. 

The  first  real,  substantial  assistance  received  by  the  farming  public  from 
science,  was  in  the  examination  and  inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Liebig 
demonstrated  that  plants  secured  most  of  their  nutrition  from  soil  ingredients. 
Nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  were  those  substances  most  in  demand  by 
the  plant,  and  where  crops  were  removed  from  the  soil,  these  articles  of  plant  food 
diminished,  thereby  reducing  cropping  capacity.  Soil  exhaustion  in  a  measure 
followed,  if  these  substances  were  not  returned  to  feed  subsequent  crops.  Natural 
manures  (animal  excrement)  contained  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  con- 
sequently soil  fertility  could  be  maintained  by  the  application  of  these.  But  chem- 
istry came  to  the  farmers'  aid,  by  suggesting  that  the  various  essentials  of  plant 

^  Agricultural  Science,  Vol.  1,  Page  25. 
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food  be  supplied  in  artificially  prepared  form.  Nitrogen  could  be  obtained  from 
dried  blood  and  animal  matter,  potash  from  wood  ashes  or  German  salts,  and  phon- 
phoric  acid  from  bones,  consequently  these  substances  could  be  supplied  as  desired. 
With  the  propagation  of  this  idea,  was  developed  the  commercial  fertilizer  and 
trade,  and  artificial  manures  were  made  and  sold  on  the  market  as  is  any  other 
commodity.  However,  it  was  not  long  before  much  fraudulent  material  found  its 
way  into  the  buyer's  hands;  many  dealers  were  not  honest,  and  farmers  were  often 
outrageously  swindled.  Here  again  the  chemists  came  to  the  assistance  of  agri- 
culture. Fertilizers  could  be  analyzed,  their  component  parts  determined  and  pur- 
chasers might  learn  how  many  pounds  of  plant  food  a  ton  of  artificial  manure 
contained.  Nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  each  had  a  commercial  value 
per  pound,  consequently  the  chemist  could  determine  in  a  fair  manner  the  value 
of  a  ton  of  fertilizer. 

In  1872,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Goessmann,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  a 
law  appointing  a  State  Inspector  of  Fertilizers,  and  requiring  that  all  fertilizer 
manufacturers  making  a  fertilizer  having  a  valuation  of  over  $12  a  ton,  print  on 
a  tag  attached  to  the  bag  or  barrel  containing  the  same,  the  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  brand  of  fertilizer  sold.  Samples  of  all  fer- 
tilizers selling  for  over  $12  per  ton  had  first  to  be  analyzed  by  the  State  Chemist 
before  they  could  be  sold  in  the  market,  and  this  officer,  designated  *' inspector," 
was  authorized  to  sample  and  analyze  all  or  any  fertilizer  sold  in  the  State.  This 
Massachusetts  law  was  at  first  more  or  less  imperfect,  but  it  was  later  on  amended 
and  made  eminently  satisfactory  to  both  the  manufacturer  and  consumer.  Oiher 
States  followed  in  the  lead  of  Massachusetts,  and  to-day  there  is  not  a  State  in  the 
Union  handling  fertilizers  to  any  extent,  that  has  not  upon  its  statute  books  laws 
patterned  to  some  degree  after  the  Massachusetts  idea,  and  as  a  result  manufac- 
turers dare  not  sell  the  farmers  shoddy  goods.  Now  and  then  a  bogus  fertilizer 
appears,  but  its  sale  is  quickly  stopped  through  the  chemical  test.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  (the  summer  of  1890)  two  fertilizers  were  suddenly  placed  upon  the  In- 
diana market  and  sold  for  $27.50  and  $22.50  per  ton,  respectively.  These  were  an- 
alyzed bv  the  State  Chemist,  and  the  former  was  found  to  have  a  value  of  $5.76> 
and  the  latter  of  $4.44  per  ton.  These  were  out  and  out  swindles,  yet  had  it  not 
been  for  a  prompt  publication  from  the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity as  to  their  real  character,  many  farmers  of  Indiana  would  have  been  un- 
mercifully swindled.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  fertil- 
izers are  sold  yearly  in  the  United  States,  one  can  readily  understand  how  great  is 
tue  sum  of  money  that  is  being  yearly  saved  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  through 
the  intercession  of  tlie  chemist,  both  directly  and  indirectly. 

In  the  eastern  and  more  populous  part  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
long  under  cultivation,  farm  manures  are  more  highly  valued  than  in  the  newer^ 
regions  of  the  country.  For  years  investigators  have  advised  that  stable  manures 
be  handled  economically.  Chemists  argued  that  unless  properly  protected  these 
manures  would  lose  much  of  their  valuable  properties  through  drenching  of  rains, 
leaching  away,  etc.  Figures  were  given  to  prove  the  point,  but  in  the  main,  as 
supplied  from  foreign  investigation.    Finally,  in  1889,  the  Cornell   University 
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Agricultural  Experiment  Station  did  some  practical  work  to  demonstrate  how 
farm  yard  munure  would  deteriorate  bj  leaching  and  fermentation.  ^  It  was 
Bhown  that  one  ton  of  fresh  horse  manure  had  a  valuation  of  $2.45,  but  exposed 
out  doors  for  six  months  its  valuation  was  $1.42,  a  loss  of  $1.03  per  ton,  or  42  per 
cent.  Mixed  horse  and  cow  manure,  after  leaching  for  six  months,  showed  a  loss 
of  9  2  per  cent.,  and  this  is  much  less,  no  doubt,  than  occurs  on  the  average  farm. 

At  the  present  time,  while  there  is  a  vast  loss  of  plant  food  to  the  farm  through 
improper  care  of  the  manures  produced  thereon,  there  is  at  the  same  time  saved 
to  economic  use  an  enormous  amount  of  fertility,  through  the  careful  husbanding 
of  those  materials,  as  produced  upon  the  farms  of  those  who  are  intelligent  and 
economical.  It  is  simply  fair  to  give  scientific  investigation  the  credit  for  thus 
showing  husbandmen  how  important  farm  losses  may  be  prevented ;  were  it  not 
for  this,  the  numerous  devices  at  present  used  on  the  farms  for  conserving  manures, 
such  as  manure  sheds,  pits,  cellars,  etc.,  would  not  be  considered  and  built  as  money- 
saving  equipments. 

In  somewhat  a  different  direction,  yet  in  a  line  where  the  work  of  a  chemist 
is  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance  than  in  fertilizer  control,  is  the  inspection 
of  milk.  Milk  is  the  most  essential  article  of  food  known  to  man,  for,  properly 
used,  it  is  nearly  a  perfect  food.  But  milk  is  a  fluid,  and  as  such,  is  easily  adul- 
terated. It  consists  of  from  85  to  88  per  cent,  water,  and  12  to  15  per  cent  solid 
substance,  as  fat,  casein  (cheesy  matter),  sugar,  ash,  etc.  On  the  percentage  of 
solids  in  milk  is  its  quality  largely  dependent.  After  the  selling  of  milk  became 
a  recognized  industry,  adulteration  came  more  or  leps  to  be  practiced.  The  pump 
was  brought  into  requisition.  Flour,  chalk  and  other  ingredients  were  used  to 
thicken  it.  In  1872  Dr.  C.  F.  Chandler,  of  Columbia  College  ^stated  that  from 
long  continued  investigation,  the  milk  supply  of  New  York  and  Boston  receives, 
on  an  average,  one  quart  of  water  to  every  three  quarts  of  pure  milk  before  reach- 
ing consumers.  He  further  says,  '*  with  the  addition  of  water  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  three  before  delivery  to  consumers,  we  find  milk  growers  deprived  of  a 
business  which  would  return  to  them  $1,390,000  yearly,  at  an  average  first  price  of 
15  cents  i^er  gallon  ;  city  consumers,  on  the  other  hand,  paying  more  than  $3,700,- 
000  annually  for  water." 

Here  the  dairy  farmer  was  either  injurint;  his  own  interestor  some  other  fellow 
was  hurting  it.  The  intelligent  producer  realizes  that  anything  that  is  done  to  in> 
jure  the  character  of  market  milk,  injures  the  general  trade.  Were  pure  milk 
always  placed  on  the  market,  a  better  price  could  be  secured  lor  it,  and  there  would 
not  be  the  extensive  sale  for  patent  baby  foods  and  condensed  milk  that  there  now 
is.  To  remedy  this  evil  it  became  necessary  to  treat  milk  in  a  measure  as  the  fer- 
tilizers were,  or,  in  other  words,  determine  the  character  of  the  milk  by  analysis. 
As  in  fertilizer  control,  so  in  milk  inspection,  Massachusetts  was  a  pioneer  worker. 
The  first  act  to  punish  fraud  in  the  sale  of  adulterated  milk  in  Massachusetts  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1856.  This  law  was  inefiective,  so  in  1859  a  new  law 
was  enacted,  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  milk  inspectors  in  towns  and 

^  Cornell  Univ.  Agricultural  Esp't  Station.    Ball.  13,  Dec.  1889. 
'  Report  of  the  Commi^Bloncr  of  Agriculture  for  1872,  p.  3^J5. 
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(iitiefl,  wh(5Be  daties  it  should  be  to  detect  adalterations  of  milk  and  secure  the  con* 
▼iction  and  punishment  of  offenders.  This  law  has  since  been  frequently  amended 
and  improved.  At  the  present  time  the  Massachusetts  law  requires  all  milk  to 
contain  at  leant  13  per  cent,  solids,  and  milk  containing  less  than  that  amount  is 
condemned.  Sinoe  the  Massachusetts  law  was  first  enacted,  the  more  progressive 
dairj  States  of  the  Union  have  passed  laws  to  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of 
dairy  products.  Indiana,  be  it  said  to  her  shame,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Dairymen^s  Association  to  get  a  bill  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  gives 
its  citizens  as  little  protection  in  the  buying  of  dairy  products  as  any  other  State  in 
tbe  central  west. 

That  snbstance  which  makes  milk  most  palatable  is  the  fat  in  it.  Good  milk 
should  have  4  or  5  per  cent,  fat;  cream  20  to  25  per  cent.,  and  butter  80  to  85 
per  cent.  fat.  Skim  milk,  or  thin,  insipid,  disagreeable  milk  contains  a  small 
amount  of  milk  fat.  When  we  speak  of  rich  milk,  we  mean  that  which  contains  a 
good  per  cent,  of  this  substance.  There  are  in  the  United  States  many  thousands 
of  cows,  each  of  which  does  not  produce  over  one- fourth  or  one-half  the  amount  of 
bntter  it  should.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  average  yield  of  the  cows  of  New 
York,  our  greatest  dairy  State,  is  nol  over  125  pounds  of  butter  a  year,'  whereas  it 
should  be  300  pounds,  at  the  least.  Some  cows  produce  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  fat  or  butter  in  their  milk  than  do  others.  The  farmer  should  own  the  better 
class  of  the  two,  the  butter  dairyman  can  only  afford  to  keep  profitable  butter  cows, 
and  the  thousands  of  creameries  over  the  country  can  not  afford  to  purchase  good 
and  poor  milk  for  one  and  the  same  price,  for  that  is  unjust  to  the  person  supply- 
ing the  best  grade  of  milk.  Consequently,  for  some  years  chemists  have  been 
laboring  to  invent  some  simple  method  of  determining  the  percentage  of  the  fat  in 
milk,  so  that  creamery  men  and  farmers  with  very  common  educations  might  be 
able  to  us^  it,  and  thus  test  their  milk  accurately. 

The  first  method  to  attract  very  general  attention  was  that  devised  in  1887  by 
Mr.  Short,  chemist  to  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.  This,  however,  was 
somewhat  complex,  and  too  slow  of  operation.  Other  methods  were  afterward 
developed  by  Messrs.  Patrick,  Parsons,  Cochran,  Babcock,  etc.  Dr.  S.  M.  Bib- 
cock, while  chemist  at  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station,  did  much  valuable 
work  in  the  study  of  milk,  and  in  1889,  after  he  had  removed  to  Wisconsin  to 
become  chemist  of  the  State  P^xperiment  Station  at  Madison,  he  developed  and 
brought  out  a  method  for  testing  the  fat  in  milk  or  cream  that  is  essentially  a  suc- 
cess. The  method  is  simple,  and  can  easily  be  performed  by  any  person  of  fair 
intelligence.  Equal  quantities  of  milk  and  (•ulphuric  acid  are  placed  in  specially 
constructed  bottles,  and  these  put  in  a  simple  machine,  largely  consisting  of  a  tin 
cylinder  or  wheel  about  15  or  20  inches  in  diameter,  revolving  on  its  side,  within 
which,  after  the  manner  of  spokes,  are  cups  or  pockets  in  which  these  bottles  are 
placed.  The  wheel  is  revolved  by  a  crank  and  cog  movement,  and,  by  centrifugal 
force  and  the  action  of  the  acid,  the  fat  in  the  milk  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  fluid.  -  A  little  hot  water  is  added  to  each  bottle,  after  five  or  six  minutes* 
turning  of  the  machine,  and  the  fat  comes  to  the  top  clear  and  yellow,  after  which 
the  amount  present  may  be  read  upon  the  graduated  lines  on  the  sides  of  the  long 
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neck  of  the  bottle.    The  milk  of  a  number  of  cows,  as  high  as  24,  may  be  tested  in 
an  hour. 

This  invention,  the  result  of  lonjB^,  laborious,  scientific  research,  is  not  pat- 
ented, and  is  largely  used  in  the  creameries  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  other 
States  in  the  purchasing  of  milk.  The  patrons  of  the  creameries  are  paid  for  their 
milk  according  to  its  quality,  which  is  decided  by  the  Babcock  machine.  Such  a 
method  as  this  is  a  blessing  to  the  country,  for  it  informs  the  farmer  if  his  milk  is 
poorer  than  that  of  his  neighbor,  and  will  consequently  incite  him  to  weed  out 
inferior  animals.  The  Babcock  milk-testing  machine  is  now  just  as  generally  sold 
by  dairy  firms  as  is  an  improved  churn  or  butter  worker. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  man  have  agricultural  plants  suffered  so  greatly 
.  from  parasitic  vegetable  growths  and  injurious  insects.  The  conditions  of  growth 
have  been  made  so  much  more  intense  for  many  plants  that  they  have  in  conse- 
quence weakened  in  certain  directions,  thus  inviting  the  attacks  of  parasites  and 
insects.  Some  inflects  have  been  deprived  of  their  normal  food  in  a  large  degree, 
and  have  sought  sustenance  in  agricultural  crops.  The  destruction  of  these  rav- 
agers  meanX  the  paving  of  valuable  crops,  consequently  much  important  experi- 
mental work  has  been  accomplished  with  fungicides  and  insecticides. 

For  two  score  of  years  the  grape  rot  has  caused  immense  damage  in  the  vine- 
yards of  the  eastern  United  States.  A  small  plant,  ho  minute  as  to  require  a  high- 
power  microscope  to  bring  it  to  view,  feeds  upon  the  juices  of  the  tender  leaves  and 
berries  of  the  grape,  blasting  the  fruit  and  ruining  it.  The  parasite  matures  and 
ripens  its  spores  or  seeds  in  vast  quantities,  and  these  are  blown  over  adjacent 
vines  and  the  disease  more  widely  scattered.  However,  within  a  few  years,  the 
botanists  of  both  Europe  and  America  began  to  devise  means  to  prevent  this 
malady.  After  long  experimental  work  with  fungicides  and  spraying  machines,  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper  (8  pounds),  unslaked  lime  (10  pounds),  and  water 
(25  gallons),  termed  Bordeaux  mixture,  was  invented,  which,  when  sprayed  on  the 
vines  several  times  during  the  growing  season,  before  the  grapes  became  ripe,  com- 
pletely prevented  the  ravages  of  the  rot.  Applications  are  made  after  the  bods 
have  started,  and  four  or  five  times  later  on.  Experiments  generally  conducted  by 
scientists  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  have  shown  it  to  be  most  excellent  for  pre- 
venting numerous  diseases  of  plants  caused  by  parasitic  growth.  The  method  is 
cheap,  and  small  hand  machines,  or  large  pump  tanks  with  spraying  attachments, 
and  drawn  by  teams,  are  made,  by  which  one  can  rapidly  and  effectively  spray 
large  areas  at  comparatively  slight  expense.  So  extensive  is  the  use  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  becoming  that  all  along  the  Hudson  River  and  in  other  grape  regions,  in 
vineyards  of  the  country,  this  is  the  method  employed  to  save  the  crop. 

In  the  cereal  growing  regions,  oats  and  wheat  are  often  frequently  damaged  by 
the  ravages  of  smut,  a  disease  nearly  all  farmers  are  familiar  with,  which  destroys 
the  seed  or  the  entire  head.  This  smut  is  a  mass  of  spores  or  seeds  of  a  parasitic 
plant,  ripened  in  the  seed  grain.  The  spores  are  scattered  over  the  field  and 
*  mingle  among  the  grain  when  threshed  out  The  grain  is  planted  in  the  fall  or 
spring,  and  the  spores  of  the  parasite  germinate  and  grow  along  with  the  young 
plant,  feeding  on  its  juices.  When  the  head  of  the  plant  begins  to  mature,  its  seed 
it  is  blasted  by  the  smut. 
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A  simple  remedy  has  been  deyised  to  combat  the  smut  of  oats  and  what  is 
known  as  "bunt"  or  stinking  smut  of  wheat.  Investigations  begun  by  Prof. 
Jensen,  a  Danish  scientist,  and  also  condacted  at  the  Kansas  and  Indiana 
Experiment  Stations,  conclusively  showed  that  by  soaking  the  seeds  of  thera 
cereals  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  135-140  deg.  F.  all  the  spores  were  killed, 
and  the  crop  from  the  treated  seed  would  grow  free  of  the  malady.  This  simple 
method,  costing  nothing  for  materials,  bids  fair  to  be  extensively  used  in  the 
future.  It  is  estimated,  as  a  result  of  investigation,  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
oats  crop  is  destroyed  by  smut  In  1889  the  oats  crop  of  Indiana  amounted  to 
28,7)0,935  bushels.  The  value  of  the  estimated  ten  per  cent,  of  loss  is  $797,526  for 
3,190,104  bushels  of  oats,  at  25  cents  per  bushel.  Certainly  if  this  sum  can  be 
saved  it  should  be. 

Few  people  realise  the  enormous  loss  to  agriculture  through  the  ravages  of 
insects.  In  his  annual  address  before  ihe  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists 
at  Washington,  in  August,  1891,  Mr.  James  Fletcher,  the  President,  referred  to  the 
extent  of  the  lo«see  from  insect  ravages.  In  1864  Dr.  Shimer  estimated  the  loss  to 
the  com  and  grain  crop  of  Illinois  to  be  $73,000,000.  In  1874  Dr.  Riley  estimated 
a  loss  to  Missouri  by  insects  of  $19,000,000.  In  1887  Prof.  Osborne,  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  estimated  the  loss  to  Iowa  by  insects  at  $25,000,000.  Mr.  L. 
O.  Howard  in  1887  estimates  $60,000,000  losses  from  chinch  bugs  in  nine  States, 
and  Prof.  Comstock  in  1879  estimates  that  the  cotton  aletia  causes  a  loss  of  $30,000,- 
000  in  the  Cotton  States.  Finally,  Mr.  Fletcher  estimates  a  loss  of  $380,000,000 
per  year  for  a  total  of  insect  ravages. 

There  are  numerous  illustrations  available  to  demonstrate  how  great  are  the 
services  of  scientific  research,  from  an  entomological  point  of  view,  to  agriculture, 
but  I  will  refer  to  only  three,  as  these  are  of  striking  interest  and  serve  to  illustrate 
the  work. 

The  citrus  industry  of  California  is  a  great  one,  involving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  What  is  known  as  the  fluted  scale  insect  for  about  twenty  years 
had  a  foothold  in  the  orange  and  lemon  groves,  and  bade  fair  to  cause  enormous 
losees  to  the  orchardists.  A  study  was  made  of  the  parasites  affecting  this  scale 
insect,  and  in  1888  the  United  States  Government  sent  two  entomologists  to  Aus- 
tralia to  study  the  parasites  of  the  scale  insect  in  that  country,  and  bring  live 
specimens  to  California  to  distribute  in  the  orange  and  lemon  groves.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  these  parasites  rapidly  multiplied  and  fed  upon  both  the  white  and  fluted 
scale,  to  their  destruction.  With  surprising  rapidity  the  beneficial  insect  destroyed 
the  injurious  one.  Says  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  United  States  Entomologist^ :  **The  his- 
tory of  the  introduction  of  this  pest  (scale  insect);  its  spread  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  the  discouragement  which  resulted ;  the  numerous  experiments 
which  were  made  to  overcome  the  insect,  and  its  final  reduction  to  unimportant 
numbers  by  means  of  an  apparently  insignificant  little  beetle  imported  for  the 
purpose  from  Australia,  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  in 
the  records  of  practical  entomology." 

*■  U.  8.  Department  of  Acrioulture  Report,  1889,  pp.  33i-5, 
6— Agb, 
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I  have  just  quoted  Mr.  Howard's  statement  that  the  chiuch  bus;  in  18S7  caused 
$60,000,000  of  losees  in  nine  States.  A  few  yeaw  ago  the  attention  of  entomolo- 
gists was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  chinch  bugH  occasionally  died  in  large  namber.^ 
from  a  bacterial  disease.  The  bugs  were  found  on  the  ground  dead  and  covered 
with  a  white  substance.  This  disease  peemed  to  be  infectious  and  several  entomolo- 
gists gave  special  attention  to  the  matter.  However,  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow,  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  pushed  the  investigation  and  thought  it  possible  to  arti- 
ficially create  the  disease  and  communicate  it  to  live,  healthy  bugs  and  thus 
diminish  their  numbers,  and  for  the  past  three  years  Prof.  Snow  has  worked  upon 
this  line.  The  Legislature  of  Kansas  appropriated  $3,500  for  carrying  on  his 
investigations  during  1891  and  1892.  Prof.  Snow  reports  that  up  to  July  15, 1891, 
he  distributed  infected  bugs  from  his  laboratory  to  1,700  applicants.  In  many 
cases  the  infection  did  good  work,  and  for  the  whole  a  good  percentage  of  success 
is  reported.  Prof.  Snow,  in  his  last  report  to  the  Topeka  Daily  CapiUdj  states  that 
the  outcome  of  the  work  so  far  this  year  (1891)  is  highly  encouraging.  While 
this  is  experimental  work  and  may  not  give  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  wished 
for,  it  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  one  way  in  which  science  is  working  in  the 
interests  of  agriculture. 

In  1887  what  is  known  as  the  Gypsy  moth  {Ocneria  diifpar)  was  discovered jn 
eastern  Massachusetts.  This  insect  was  originally  brought  to  Massachusetts  from 
France,  where  it  is  exceedingly  destructive  to  vegetation,  and  especially  the  foliage 
of  trees.  When  first  found  in  Massa<^hu setts  its  character  was  not  known  by  the 
finder,  but  when  later  examined  by  Prof.  Fernald,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, he,  knowing  its  nature,  at  once  began  an  investigation  to  ascertain  how  much 
of  a  foothold  it  had  in  the  State.  It  was  located  in  numerous  towns.  The  Legis- 
lature was  advised  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  insect.  A  State  law  was 
enacted  to  provide  against  the  depredations  of  the  Gypsy  moth.  Several  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  and  money  appropriated  to  eradicate  the  insect  During 
the  entire  growing  season  of  1891  bands  of  men  have  been  engaged  in  destroying 
this  insect  in  its  various  forms  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  prevent  its  far- 
ther increase. 

Perhaps  the  most  serviceable  labor  given  by  science  to  the  cultivator,  in  its 
application  to  insects,  is  the  invention  and  perfection  of  insecticides.  A  great 
number  of  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  various  agricultural  colleges  and 
ex|)eriment  stations  over  the  country  with  solutions  and  powders  to  kill  injuri- 
ous insects.  Arsenic  in  different  preparations,  carbolized  planter,  kerosene,  helle- 
bore, pyrethrum,  hot  water  and  Bordeaux  mixture  have  been  in  use  and  tested  in 
many  ways,  so  that  as  a  result  of  this  work  standard  insecticides  can  be  recom- 
mended to  farmers  generally  which  may  be  easily  made  at  home  out  of  simple  in- 
gredients. What  is  termed  the '' kerosene  emulsion"  is  perhaps,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  best  general  insecticide  in  use.  This  may  be  made  as  follows,  follow- 
ing Cook^s  directions :  Dissolve  in  two  quarts  of  water  one  quart  of  soft  soap,  by 
heating  it  to  boiling;  then  add  one  pint  of  kerosene  oil,  and  stir  violently  for 
from  three  to  five  minutes.  This  can  be  diluted  to  make  fifteen  pints  in  all.  This 
emulsion  will  destroy  lice  on  both  live  stock  and  plants. 
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Finally,  we  have  in  the  United  States  nearly  50  experiment  stations  where 
trained  men  are  working  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  men  whose  one  aim  is  to 
conduct  research  of  benefit  to  mankind.  Considering  this  fact,  and  that  numerous 
Bcieniists  outside  of  the  stations  are  also  engaged  in  a  class  of  work  that  of  neces- 
sity is  of  value  to  agriculture,  farmers  should  feel  satisfied  that  their  interests  are 
being  well  looked  after  outside  the  pale  of  politics.  There  are  abundant  illustra- 
tions to  concluhively  show  that  already  many,  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
l^ained  to  agriculture  through  the  disinterested  efforts  of  scientists.  Scientific  in- 
vestigation will  continue  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  each  y^ar  will  see  more  good  work  done.  Certainly  no  other  class  of  labor  is 
receiving  greater  benefits  from  science  than  is  agriculture  at  the  present  day. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  Professor  Plum  was  warmly 
applauded  by  the  members  of  the  Board. 

The  President  then  said :  Before  proceeding  to  our  next  paper 
here  is  a  paper  handed  to  me  by  the  Committee  on  Fair  Grounds. 
I  will  say  before  the  Secretary  reads  it  I  know  what  is  in  it. 

The  Secretary  read  the  paper  as  follows : 

Indianapolis,  Jan.  6, 1891. 
To  the  Indianapolii  /Stote  and  DdegcUe  Boards : 

GentIiBMBN — We,  the  Committee  on  Fair  Grounds,  beg  to  report  that  owing 
to  the  recent  purchase  of  grounds  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  committee  to 
Ti^it  said  grounds,  and  would  suggest  that  the  Delegate  Board  adopt  the  President's 
suirgestion  and  agree  to  visit  said  grounds  in  a  body.  Your  Committees  are  in- 
formed that  a  suitable  railroad  train  will  be  provided  for  their  accommodation. 

« 

J.  N.  Latta,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lockhart  then  said:  All  those  that  can  go  and  will, 
should  be  at  the  Union  Station  to-morrow  morning. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  go 
and  visit  the  new  site  of  the  Fair  Grounds  in  a  body. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

It  was  here  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Chair  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  to  ascertain  whether  the  members  of  the 
Board  could  get  a  train  out  to  the  new  site  of  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  and  at  what  time  ? 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President  then  said:  I  will  appoint  Mr.  Maze,  Mr.  Steel, 
and  Mr.  Howland. 
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The  President  then  said :  The  next  on  the  programme  is  a 
paper  by  Bn  Geo.  Andrews.  He  was  not  able  to  be  present 
on  account  of  being  very  busy.  He  has  requested  that  Mr. 
Lockhart  read  the  paper. 

Mr.  Lockhart  then  said :  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Delegate  Board  of  Agriculture,  I  am  asked  to  do  something  I 
hardly  feel  myself  competent  to  do.  I  was  calling  on  my 
friend,  Mr.  Jones,  two  years  ago  this  winter,  and  I  happened 
to  be  at  a  Farmer's  Institute,  and  at  that  Institute  Dr.  Andrews 
read  an  address  to  the  farmers  and  their  wives.  Dr.  Andrews 
was  placed  on  the  programme,  and  it  was  hoped  to  have  him 
with  us  here  to- day,  but  it  was  not  possible  on  account  of  a 
good  deal  of  sickness  in  the  country,  and  he  has  asked  the 
President  to  have  me  read  the  paper,  and  now,  if  you  will  just 
kindly  forget  who  I  am,  and  consider  me  your  old  family  physi- 
cian, trying  to  give  you  some  good  suggestions  as  to  your 
homes,  I  will  try  to  present  to  you  as  best  I  can  the  subject, 


"  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  COUNTRY  HOMES." 


The  healthf  ulness  of  a  home,  whether  in  the  country  or  city,  depends  mainly 
upon  its  construction,  management  and  environment.  AU  these  conditions  are 
largely  under  human  control.  Thb  is  the  teaching  not  only  of  sanitary  science, 
but  of  common  experience.  There  was  a  time  not  very  long  ago  when  the  exist- 
ence and  spread  of  deadly  infections  disease  was  regarded  as  evidence  of  an  of- 
fended Deity,  and  its  abatement  to  be  sought  by  contrition,  fasting  and  prayer. 
All  pestilence  of  whatever  name  and  character,  was  regarded  as  a  providential 
visitation,  which  had  no  law  beyond  the  will  of  Qod,  and  no  remedy  but  in  hia 
mercy.  Modem  science,  however,  hj  demonstrating  the  essential  features  of  all 
pestilences  and  infections,  their  causation  and  modes  of  propagation,  has  thrown 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  practical  question  as  to  their  avoidance  and  extermina- 
tion. Important  as  this  may  be,  sanitation  has  other,  and  if  possible,  a  more 
important  office  than  that  relating  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  epidemics.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  are  non-contagious,  non- 
infectious, and  do  not  directly  threaten  life.  These  have  been  grouped  together 
as  *'  slight  ailments,"  and  yet  the  total  of  discomfort  and  danger  from  these  causes, 
most  of  which  are  avoidable,  exceed  the  woes  which  come  upon  mankind  from 
war,  pestilence  and  famine. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  present  some  helpful  hints  upon  the  ques- 
tion.   How  can  our  homes,  particularly  country  homes,  be  so  made  and  kept  as  to 
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issnie  the  greatMt  attainable  amount  of  comfort,  to  most  perfectly  promote  health 
and  so  increase  happiness  and  prolong  life? 

Though  sanitation  as  a  science  is  of  modem  origin,  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  its  practices  maj  be  tracked  back  until  lost  in  the  twilight  of  history.  The 
best  formulation  of  sanitary  regulations  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  contained 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  as  thej  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  best  modem  teaching 
we  can  not  do  better  than  briefly  review  some  of  them  as  introductory  to  the  more 
direct  consideration  of  the  needs  of  modem  country  homes.  For  whether  regarded 
as  fragments  of  a  direct  revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  or  as  cunningly  devised 
fables  of  a  priesthood  wiser  than  their  people  and  times,  the  fact  remains  not  only 
that  these  laws  were  enjoined  upon  the  Jews  as  the  most  sacred  of  their  religious 
duties,  but  that  they  were  productive  of  the  best  possible  results. 

In  the  29th  chapter  of  Exodus  we  find  minute  directions  as  to  the  portions  of 
the  animals  slain  for  sacrifice  which  were  to  be  burned  upon  the  altar  and  also 
those  excrementitious  portions  which  were  to  be  burned  "  without  the  camp  as  a 
sin  offering;"  and,  that  no  possibility  remain  of  eating  putrid  and  therefore  un- 
wholesome meat,  it  was  commanded  '*  if  aught  of  the  flesh  of  the  consecrations  or 
of  the  bread  remain  until  morning  then  thou  shalt  bum  the  remainder  with  fire." 
In  another  place  and  of  another  sacrifice,  it  is  enjoined  that  the  remainder  df  the 
flesh  on  the  third  day  shall  be  burned  with  fire.  Again,  "  the  flesh  that  toucbeth 
any  unclean  thing  shall  not  be  eaten,  it  shall  be  burned  with  fire."  The  danger  of 
diaieminating  certain  infections  by  means  of  exposed  clothing  was  recognized  then 
aa  now,  and  guarded  against  by  the  most  easily  available  and  most  effective 
method  as  now ;  as  to  clothing  which  had  been  exposed  to  contact  with  the  plague 
(onder  which  name  was  included  all  infectious  diseases),  the  law  was:  "  He  shall 
therefore  bum  that  garment  whether  warp  or  woof,  in  woolen  or  Jinen,*  wherein 
the  plague  is,  it  shall  be  bumed  in  the  fire." 

These  are  selected  from  a  great  number  of  precepts  scattered  throughout  the 
books  of  Moses  as  illustrating  the  role  of  fire  as  a  sanitary  agent,  for  its  value  as  a 
promoter  of  public  health  was  not  lessened  because  its  use  was  there  enjoined  as  an 
important  part  of  a  religious  observance. 

Nearly  thirty-five  centuries  later  in  the  world'H  history,  when  the  Committee 
on  DiBinfectants  made  its  report  to  the  American  Public  Health  Aasociation,  the 
first  and  best  method  recommended  was  the  complete  distruction  of  spore-bearing 
infectious  material  by  buming,  and  the  same  simple,  effective  remedy  of  sanitation 
by  fire  for  all  exposed  clothing,  bedding,  carpets,  rags,  everything  which  can  pos- 
sibly convey  infection. 

This  subject  of  sanitation  by  buming  matter  which  may  have  become  dan- 
gerous to  man  or  beast,  is  respectfully  referred  to  the  farmer  of  to-day  as  capable 
of  a  wider  range  of  application.  Many  diseases  of  animals  are  communicable  and 
can  be  dealt  with  in  no  other  way  so  effectually  as  by  buming.  The  vegetable 
world,  too,  has  its  diseases.  Pear  blight  has  long  been  treated  in  this  way,  and 
there  are  probably  many  infections  affecting  various  farm  products  caused  by  or- 
g^anisms  which  a  more  perfect  knowledge  would  show  to  be  amenable  to  the  same 
treatment  Animals,  dead  of  any  disease  whatever,  should  be  burned,  or  so  deeply 
haried  that  they  can  not  be  got  at  by  hogs  or  dogs,  and  then  decay  can  not  possl- 
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bly  be  injuriouB  to  the  water  supply.  Meat?,  etc  ,  which  have  become  putrid  can 
not  be  Bafelj  fed  to  the  domestic  animals,  and  no  false  consideration  of  economy 
should  prevent  their  destruction  by  fire.  The  catalogue  could  be  easily  lengthened 
but  I  will  content  myself  with  again  respectfully  referring  the  (subject  of  sanitation 
by  fire  to  your  further  consideration  and  more  extensive  practice. 

Burial  of  ofienrtive  and  putret?cible  matter  was  common  among  the  Jewti  and 
cleanliness  was  likewise  enjoined  as  a  religious  duty.  ''For  the  Lord,  thy  God, 
walketh  in  the  midst  of  thy  camp,  therefore  shall  thy  camp  be  holy  that  He  see 
no  unclean  thing  in  thee  and  turn  away  from  thee.'' 

An  improved  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  our  being  makes  this  call  to  that 
cleanliness  which  has  been  said  to  be  next  to  godliness  even  more  imperative  upon 
us  and  those  who  most  fully  heed  it  are  most  fit  for  this  life  and  other  things 
being  equal  that  which  is  to  come. 

Sanitary  science  concerns  itself  very  largely  with  the  best  methods  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  excreta.  Ever  since  the  discovery  of  typhoid  fever,  diptheria,  scar- 
latinal and  in  fact  the  entire  list  of  infectious  diseases,  either  originated  in  decom- 
posing excreta  or  found  in  them  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  their  propagation 
and  dissemination,  the  most  feasible  method  of  disposing  of  these  breeders  of 
pestilence  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  utmost  importance.  "  The  disposal  of  the 
excreta  is  the  sanitary  problem  of  the  age,"  says  Dr.  Keating,  President  of  the 
Memphis  Board  of  Health.  What  to  do  with  the  household  slops,  worries  the 
tidy  housekeeper;  and  how  to  maintain  the  productiveness  of  the  farm,  is  the 
great  anxiety  of  the  farmer.  The  three  are  but  parts  of  a  single  problem  and  do 
not  require  separate  treatment.  Removal  and  utilization  are  not  only  harmonious* 
they  are  one. 

1  think  these  propositions  will  meet  general  consent : 

1.  Health,  comfort  and  convenience  require  the  speedy  removal  of  excreta. 
Their  decomposition  must  never  be  tolerated  about  the  premises. 

2.  They  must  if  possible,  in  Pome  inexpensive  and  easily  managed  way,  be  de- 
prived at  once  of  the  capacity  for  being  offensive  or  injurious. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  thtse  substances  possess  real  value  as  fertilizers  they  should 
be  returned  to  the  soil  from  which  they  came. 

4.  In  all  cases  of  infectious  disease  the  idea  of  utilization  as  fertilizers  muf^t 
not  be  considered ;  their  destruction  by  fire  is  a  sanitary  necessity. 

Stated  in  a  single  sentence  the  problem  is,  '*  How  can  the  waste  of  our  human 
economy  be  most  speedily  removed,  with  least  ofiense  and  least  expense;  where  and 
how  it  will  do  least  harm  and  be  most  useful  ? '' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  the  ordinary  methods  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments. The  vault,  whether  with  porous  walls  or  water  tight,  is  an  abomination 
which  should  be  no  longer  tolerated. 

The  best  substitutes  for  these  old-fashioned  and  utterly  defective  methods  is  a 
modification  of  the  still  older  plan  which  was  enjoined  upon  the  Israelites  by  the 
law  of  Moses  as  laid  down  in  Deuteronomy  XXIII,  12  and  23.  The  basis  of  this  law  ig 
found  in  the  fact  that  dry  earth  readily  deodorizes  the  most  offensive  excreta  and 
at  the  same  time  renderes  them  most  readily  available  for  immediate  use  as  a 
Tpanure,    The  earth  closet  is  no  longer  a  novelty,  but  its  usefulness  has  {-^aiceiy 
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begUD.  Of  conrBe  the  device  in  patented,  bat  the  idea  can  not  be  held  ae  an  exclu- 
slye  possession,  and  may,  with  very  little  care  and  ingenuity,  be  adopted  on  any 
farm.  A  separate  bnilding,  as  so  common  under  existing  conditions,  is  not  needed. 
All  that  is  required  is  a  movable  box  lined  with  galvanived  iron  conveniently 
located  in  or  adjoining  the  house ;  a  barrel  of  dry  garden  mold  or,  preferably,  of 
sifted  coal  ashes  and  a  small  scoop.  When  the  box  becomes  filled,  or  nearly  so,  it 
is  wheeled  away  and  the  contents  at  once  applied  to  the  soil  or  stored  under  cover 
to  await  the  more  convenient  season  for  their  removal  to  the  field  or  garden.  The 
fertilizer  thus  procured  is  fully  equal  to  the  best  guano. 

To  the  objection  that  this  involves  labor  it  may  be  said  that  the  proper  care  of 
the  stable  manure  involves  as  much,  or  more,  according  to  the  valae  of  the  pro- 
duct. Those  who  have  tried  it  do  not  find  that  it  involyes  much  labor.  During 
the  dry  season  a  few  barrels  of  dust  can  be  gathered  from  the  road  or  scraped  up  in 
the  field  or  garden  and  stored  under  shelter,  and  the  further  care  of  the  product 
requires  but  a  few  minutes  labor  once  a  month  or  so. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  kitchen  slops?  After  the  more  or  less  solid 
constituents,  as  bits  of  meat,  bread,  vegetables,  etc.,  have  been  put-  aside  for  the 
chickens,  pig*  and  soon,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  liquid  residue  which  is  often 
thrown  upon  the  ground,  just  outside  the  kitchen  door.  This  is  handy  enough,  but 
besides  being  utidy,  drawing  flies,  etc,  it  is  unsanitary,  as  will  be  readily  seen 
when  we  consider  the  composition  of  the  slops  from  the  sink  and  wash  tub.  In 
them  may  be  found,  during  a  summer's  season,  all  the  putrescible  elements,  animal 
and  vegetable,  that  are  nsed  by  man.  The  soap  that  is  used  for  the  cleansing  is 
almost  alwsy  made,  in  part  at  least,  of  partly  decomposed  animal  fats,  held  in  feeble 
chemical  union  with  potash,  which  is  easily  liberated  when  in  weak  solution.  The 
alkali  returns  to  the  earth  and  the  decomposable  remnants  of  fat,  fish,  flesh  and 
fowl  accumulate  upon  or  near  the  surface  of  the  supersaturated  back  yard,  furnish- 
ing the  best  possible  conditions  for  the  propsgation  and  dissemination  of  the  spores 
of  infectious  diseases.  True,  the  seeds  of  such  diseases  may  never  be  sown  there, 
bnt  it  is  not  well  to  tempt  one's  fate  by  having  the  premises  always  ready  for  their 
reception. 

The  value  of  thin  slops  as  fertilizers  would  probably  not  compensate  the  farmer 
for  the  labor  expended  in  their  removal  from  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  but  it 
would  in  part.  At  any  rate  they  should  be  so  removed  and  spread  over  an  area 
large  enough  to  insure  their  speedy  and  thorough  oxidation  by  free  and  full  ex- 
posure to  air  and  sunlight.  Against  one  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  dish-water, 
I  wish  to  enter  a  protest.  It  should  be  fed,  if  at  all,  in  very  small  quantity  to  pigs, 
and  never  to  cattle.  The  very  slight  nutritive  value  it  may  have  is  more  than  oflT- 
set  by  the  danger  of  producing,  by  its  free  alkali,  serious  digestive  trouble. 

An  abundant  supply  of  pure  drinking  water  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  man 
and  beasU  "The  value  of  water  in  the  animal  economy  is  apparent  when  we 
remember  that  70  per  cent  of  the  body  is  water;  that  water  forms  a  part  in  every 
cell  and  fiber  and  tissue  ;  that  more  than  one-half  of  every  cartilage  or  gristle  is 
water;  that  even  bone  contains  12  per  cent,  of  water,  and  the  teeth,  the  densest  of 
the  oomponents  of  the  body,  owe  10  per  cent  of  their  weight  to  water.''     Water  is 
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esaential  to  all  of  the  various  and  complex  movementa  of  secretion  and  excretioAy 
upon  which  not  health  onlj,  but  the  yerj  continuance  of  life  depends. 

We  haye  here  the'  choice  of  three  methods;  the  dug  well,  the  drive  well  and 
the  cistern,  though  the  eteadj  recession  of  the  water-bearing  strata  to  greater 
depths  has,  over  a  large  area,  reduced  the  choice  to  the  drive  well  and  the  cistern. 
The  "  fond  recollection  *^  of  many  an  one  still  clings  to  the  "  moss  covered  bucket 
as  it  rose  from  the  well/'  but  the  water  it  brought  up  was  not  always  wholesome. 
Shallow  wells  are  only  receptacles  of  surface  water,  subject  to  all  its  baneful  poesi- 
hilities,  and  even  deep  wells  sometimes  only  drain  laiger  areas  of  their  organic 
matter.  Shallow  wells  can  not  be  protected  from  seepage,  and  deeper  ones  only  by 
having  several  feet  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  well  made  water  tight  and  packing 
in  back  of  the  walls  with  clay.  For  regions  where  the  so-called  drive  well  is 
available  it  is  the  hest,  especially  where  the  pipe  is  carried  through  at  least  one 
layer  and  better  through  two  of  hard  pan.  Water  from  such  a  well  may  poesibly 
have  some  unpleasant  tasting  mineral  constituents,  but  it  is  quite  sure  to  be  free 
from  organic  and  consequently  putrescible  matter. 

Cistern  water  may  be  drinkable  if  roof  and  cistern  be  kept  clean,  but  it  is 
not  often  so  used  in  this  region.  Still  it  is  important  that  care  be  Ifad  in  keeping 
the  cistern  water  pure,  even  when  it  is  only  used  for  washing.  Should  necessity 
ever  arise  for  using  it  for  drinking,  it  should  be  after  being  boiled,  as  micro- 
organisms are  only  mischievous  when  alive,  and  few  of  them  can  endure  the  boil- 
ing temperature. 

Plenty  of  washing  and  pure  air  are  essential  to  good  health.  A  cottage 
embowered  in  trees  and  vines  which  exclude  sunshine,  may  be  picturesque,  but  it 
is  not  a  good  place  to  live  in.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  shade  furnished  by 
evergreens  thickly  planted  near  the  house.  No  portion  of  the  house  should  be  cat 
off  from  the  sunshine ;  and  consequently  evergreen  trees  should  never  be  planted 
near,  especially  on  the  sunny  sides.  They  may  be  advantageoasly  planted,  for 
their  shelter,  somewhat  nearer  of  the  north  and  northwest  sides,  but  never  in  the 
way  of  the  sunshine.  For  shades  on  the  other  sides  deciduous  trees  should  be 
grouped,  not  planted  in  rows,  and  at  a  good  distance  from  the  house.  Smaller 
deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  with  an  occasional  evergreen  of  good  shape,  might  be 
planted  nearer  the  house  if  desirable,  without  endangering  the  health.  Trees  thoa 
planted  become  beneficial  in  many  ways.  They  temper  the  heats  of  summer, 
shield  from  the  blasts  of  winter,  and  nothing  so  beautifies  a  home  which  might  be 
otherwise  unattractive,  as  trees.  And  here  let  me  put  in  a  plea  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  farm  stock.  A  tight  shelter  belt  on  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the 
barnyard  has  been  found  to  be  economical  of  hay  and  grain  and  very  grateful  to 
the  stock.  A  strip  of  two  rods  width  so  planted  on  the  exposed  sides  will  save 
more  in  food  than  twice  as  much  land  will  raise,  and  by  enabling  the  stock  to  be 
out  of  doors  in  weathers  otherwise  unfavorable  will  carry  them  through  the  moat 
inclement  winters  in  comparatively  good  condition  and  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 

Man  occupies  as  to  his  digestive  powers  an  intermediate  place  between  the 
flesh-eating  and  vegetable-eating  animals.  He  has  been  classed  as  omnivorous  and 
experience  has  shown,  I  think,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  he  attains  to  hb  beat 
estate,  physically  and  mentally,  upon  a  mixed  diet.    The  opportunities  of  the 
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farmer  are  aneqaalled  among  the  occopations  for  the  prooarement  of  a  dietary  of 
proper  yarietj  and  the  beet  quality.  His  pork  need  never  be  meaeley,  hie  eggs 
need  never' be  etale,  his  floor  maj,  if  he  so  wills,  be  always  from  the  finest  of  the 
wheat,  his  batter  free  from  all  suggestion  of  evil  communications ;  and  yet  the 
farmer's  table  is  very  apt  to  be  deficient  in  a  wholesome  variety.  Especially 
should  there  be  a  greater  variety  and  a  steadier  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 
These  can  not  be  had  so  good  and  so  cheaply  in  any  other  way  as  from  a  well  kept 
garden  on  the  farm.  People  who  live  in  towns  have  to  take  what  they  can  get 
from  the  market  gardner  or  the  grocer,  but  the  farmer,  if  he  will,  may  have  the 
best  kinds  in  their  best  condition.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  it,  can  have  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  there  is  in  a  good  garden.  Becent  improve- 
ments in  the  preservation  of  foods,  particularly  fruits,  practically  carry  the  season 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  through  the  entire  year,  and  the  farmer  who  does  not 
possess  a  good  garden,  well  kept,  is  not  living  up  to  his  privileges. 

Speaking  of  the  preservation  of  foods  reminds  me  that  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  farmer's  cellar.  Every  cellar,  whether  in  country  or  town,  should  be 
dry,  well  lighted  and, well  ventilated.  The  special  need  for  attention  to  this 
matter  in  the  country  arises  from  the  feet  that  the  cellar  is  commonly  used  as  the 
place  for  the  storage  of  the  winter's  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  damp, 
musty  odor,  or  the  odor  from  decaying  vegetables  should  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion. The  windows  should  be  of  good  size,  even  if  it  be  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  houses  already  built,  to  sink  and  enclose  an  area  outside  for  the  ingress  of  air 
and  light,  and  the  windows  should  be  hung  on  hinges  and  frequently  opened  during 
the  warmer  spells  in  winter  and  all  the  time  during  the  summer.  The  apartment 
for  the  storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables  should  be  tightly  partitioned  ofi*  and  special 
care  taken  for  its  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  the  presence  of  any  organic  decay 
or  mould. 

I  have  thus  very  imperfectly  stated  a  few  of  the  more  important  matters  of 
farm  sanitation.  The  penalties  of  disobedience  have  been  only  slightly  and  in- 
cidentally alluded  to,  but  they  are  worthy  of  much  more  extended  consideration. 
The  laws  of  health  are  not  codified  nor  are  the  penalties  of  their  violation  or 
neglect,  anywhere  in  terms,  authoritatively  stated,  but  cause  and  consequence  are 
nowhere  else  more  positively  connected.  No  lightnings  of  Sirai  accompanied  their 
promulgation,  but  they  are  none  the  less  enactments  of  heaven.  "  The  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die,"  is  not  more  true  in  the  spiritual  world  than  in  (he  natural 
world,  and  all  experience  shows  that  no  man  can  "  escape  "  who  "  neglects  "  to  ob- 
serve the  laws  upon  which  depend  his  salvation. 

At  the  coDclasion  the  members  warmly  applaaded  the  paper. 

Mr.  Lockhart  then  said :    The  Doctor  has  a  few  lines  which 

he  wished  to  add,  and  it  is  very  brief.     It  is  on  the  sabject  of 

BATHING. 

The  farmer's  home  can  not  be  sanitarily  complete  unless  it  has  good  facilities 
for  bathing.    Avocations  which  increase  perspiration  also  increase  the  necessity 
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for  frequent  removal  of  the  products  of  perspiration.  The  luxury  of  constant 
cleanliness  is  not  indulged  in  by  the  average  farmer  and  his  family  because  of  the 
'difficulties  of  its  indulgence.  A  weekly  bath  is  as  necessary  in  the  country  as  in 
the  city,  more  so,  indeed,  for  the  reason  already  hinted  at,  and  no  expenditure 
about  a  house  in  the  country  or  city  pays  better  in  health  and  comfort  than  that 
spent  for  conveniences  for  bathing.  A  room  (it  may  be  small)  should  be  devoted  to 
it,  and  any  tinner  and  plumber  can  put  in  the  appliances  at  no  great  cost.  A  tank 
of  zinc,  over  the  kitchen,  filled  from  the  eave- trough,  will  furnish  the  water.  A 
water-tank  can  be  put  into  any  cooking  stove.  A  boiler  and  bath-tub,  all  per- 
fectly connected,  will  complete  the  arrangements  for  a  bath  of  any  required  tem- 
perature the  year  around. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said:  Gentlemen,  I  will  just  state  one  thing 
that  has  impressed  itself  on  my  mind.  It  is  this :  Close  to 
my  farm  in  Dekalb  County  a  man  and  his  family  moved  onto 
a  farm  where  there  had  been  a  large  brick  house  built  a  few 
seasons  before.  Soon  after  the  man  himself  was  taken  down 
with  typhoid  fever  and  then  one  after  the  other  of  the  family 
were  taken  with  the  disease  and  some  of  them  died.  A  num- 
ber of  the  citizens  got  together  to  see  if  they  could  ascertain 
the  eause,  and  they  went  to  see  if  they  could  find  any  rotten 
potatoes  or  anything  around  the  house  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  family.  As  they  could  not  find  anything  there 
they  looked  around  the  house,  examined  the  well  and  they 
found  the  well  at  the  house  was  dry,  then  they  inquired  where 
they  had  been  getting  the  water  and  the  people  said, "  Since  our 
well  became  dry  we  have  been  going  down  to  the  old  well  at 
the  brick-yard,"  there  being  an  old  brick-yard  a  short  distance 
away,  and  they  went  down  aD4  looked  into  the  well  and  ex- 
amined it  and  went  to  work  and  took  out  of  this  well  eleven 
toads  and  three  rabbits  that  had  been  dead  for  some  time,  and 
other  refuse.  Now,  that  was  an  old  abandoned  well,  and  this 
the  result.  My  attention  was  called  to  this  a  few  years  ago. 
Perhaps  after  the  address  of  the  Doctor  which  I  heard  two 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Mitchell  here  presented  to  the  Board  a  large  jar  of  mag- 
nificent peaches  grown  in  California. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said:  I  want  to  say  just  a  word.  A  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Mull  left  Henry  County  nine  years  ago.    When 
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he  left  here  he  was  a  poor  young  man,  and  he  was  scarce  of 
funds.  This  beautiful  specimen  of  fruit  shows  what  the  possi- 
bilities of  life  are  and  what  a  young  man  may  accomplish  if  he 
is  industrious  and  determined.  This  young  man  sold  this 
year's  peach  crop  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  Will  T.  Noble, 
now  Secretary  of  the  World's  Jfair  Commission,  received  this 
as  a  token  of  his  friendship,  and  it  is  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission. I  just  brought  it  in  so  that  you  might  see  what  the 
possibilities  of  fruit-growing  are  in  California. 

The  President  then  said :  This  completes  the  programme.  Is 
there  anything  further?, 

Mr.  Foust  arose  and  said:  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  resolution 
I  wish  to  ofter. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jan.  6,  1892. 

Whereas,  W.  A.  Maze  has  demonstrated  bj  the  ability  with  which  he  con- 
ducted the  Swine  Department  of  the  last  Indiana  State  Fair  his  peculiar  fitness  for 
such  work ;  and 

Whereas,  Indiana  is  one  of  the  leading  swine-prod ncing  States  of  theUnion, 
therefore, 

Befolvedf  Bj  the  Indiana  Delegate  Board  of  Agricalture,  now  in  convention 
assembled,  that  we  hereby  recommend  him  to  Hon.  George  R.  Davis,  Director- 
General  of  the  World's  Colambian  Exhibition,  as  a  suitable  person  for  appoint- 
ment as  Superintendent  of  the  Swine  Department  of  the  Columbian  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Foust  saidy  at  the  close  of  the  reading  of  the  resolution :  I 
therefore  move  that  it  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Foust.  I  further  move  you  now  that  the  Secrtary  be  in- 
structed to  forward  a  copy  of  the  resolution  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Maze  to  the  proper  persons  in  charge  of  this  matter. 

Taken  by  consent. 

Mr.  Maze  then  said :  Mr.  President,  this  comes  as  a  surprise 
to  me,  and  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  here  that  I  am  very 
thankful  to  you  for  the  confidence  you  have  shown,  and  I 
desire  to  say  further  tnat  should  I  be  selected  I  will  try  to  so 
act  as  not  to  prove  myself  unworthy  of  your  confidence. 

And  the  Board  adjourned  until  half-past  1  o'clock. 
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AFTERNOON  SBBSION. 

Wbdnbsdat  Aftbrnoon,  Janaary  6^  1892. 

Mr.  W.  A.  BankSy  President^  in  the  Chair ^  saidt  The  first 
matter  on  the  programme  is  the  election  of  eight  new- 
members. 

It  having  been  suggested  that  the  Chair  appoint  tellers, 

The  Chair  said :  I  will  appoint  as  tellers  Mr.  Jesse  Stevens 
as  one,  Mr.  Samuel  Hargrove  as  another,  and  I  will  add  to  that 
Mr.  Foust.  Gentlemen,  yon  will  now  proceed  to  business,  and 
if  there  is  any  gentleman  in  the  house  who  has  not  filed  his 
credentials,  be  will  have  to  come  forward  and  file  them  before 
he  can  vote. 

The  time  having  arrived,  the  Delegate  Board  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  members  of  the  State  Board,  which  resulted  as 
follows : 

1st  District — Robert  Mitchell,  Gibson  County. 
2nd  District — James  S.  McCoy,  Knox  County. 

8rd  District — John  Q.  A.  Sieg,  Uarrison  County. 

4th  District — S.  W.  Dungan,  Johnson  County. 

7th  District — Hiram  B.  Howland,  Marion  County. 
14th  Distriet— C.  M.  Harris,  Elkhart  County. 
15th  District — W.  A.  Banks,  Laporte  County. 
-  16th  District — R.  M.  Lockhart,  Dekalb  County. 

The  Board  having  finished  the  election  of  members,  the 
President  said  the  next  on  the  programme  was  an  address  by 
Prof.  C.  W.  Latta  on  ^^Farmers'  Institutes,  Their  Organization 
and  Management.'^ 

The  Professor  then  read  his  address  as  follows : 
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FARMERS'  INSTITir^ES,  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 


PBOF.  W*  C.  LATTA. 


^alribelrs^  Institotes^  as  doodacted  at  present,  are  organised  nnder  an  act  of  the 
Geilerftl  AaseDlblj,  approyed  March  9,  1889,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Aot  Xtelatire  to  Fai^mera'  Institutes,  Approyed  Maroh  9*  1889. 

Sscf lOK  1.  Beit  enaeUd &y  ike  General  AtsemUy  of  the  SuUe  of  Indiana,  That  if 
is  hereb/  made  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Experimental  Agricalture  and  Hor- 
ticaltnre  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  together  with  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Ag- 
ricalture of  I^urdue  Uniyersitj,  to  appoint,  before  Noyember  1  of  each  year, 
snitable  persons  to  hold  in  the  seyeral  counties  of  this  State,  between  the  1st  day 
of  Noyember  and  the  1st  day  of  April  of  each  year,  County  Institutes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giying  to  farmers  and  others  interested  therein  instructions  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  agricultural  chemistry  and  economic  entomology. 

Sue.  2.  Such  institutes  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  said  commit- 
tee and  faculty  may  determine,  and  under  such  rules,  regulations  and  methods  of 
instruction  as  they  may  prescribe.  Provided^  however^  That  such  institutes  shall  be 
so  conducted  as  to  giye  to  those  attending  the  results  of  the  latest  inyestigations 
in  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Skc.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  proyisions  of  this  act,  paying  the 
salaries  of  instructors  and  other  necessary  expenses,  the  sum  of  fiye  thousand 
dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  said 
committee  of  said  Board  of  Trustees,  and  they  shall  annually  report  such  expend- 
itures and  the  purposes  thereof  to  the  Goyernor. 

The  Institute  work  is,  at  present,  planned  and  superyised  by  a  General  Com- 
mittee on  Institutes,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  Uniyersity,  the  Director  of 
the  Experimental  Station  and  the  Professor  of  Agriculture.  The  last  mentioned 
officer,  acting  as  Superintendent  of  Institutes,  appoints  the  local  chairmen  in  the 
seyeral  counties  of  the  State,  procures  Institute  workers,  conducts  the  general  cor- 
respondence, arranges  the  schedule  of  Institutes,  looks  after  the  more  important 
details  of  the  work,  approyes  all  bills  and  attends  Institutes,  if  desired,  wheneyer 
practicable. 

The  County  Chairmen,  acting  under  the  direction  and  adyice  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Institutes,  make  all  the  preliminary  local  arrangements  for  and  conduct 
the  Institutes  in  their  respectiye  counties,  and  they  also  render  bills  and  reports 
for  the  same  to  the  Superintendent  of  Institutes.  The  question  will  naturally 
arise, "  How  are  these  County  Chairmen  chosen  ? "  The  plan  of  selecting  these 
officers  is  substantially  as  follows :  Whereyer  there  is  a  county  farmers'  organiza- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  holding  meetings  similar  to  Farmers'  Institutes,  the  person 
chosen  by  such  organisation  is  recognized  and  duly  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
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Institate.  In  other  coanties  where  the  AgricuUaral  Fair  Associations  have  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  take  charge  of  the  Institates,  their  presiding  officers,  or 
others  designated  for  the  purpose  hj  said  societies,  are  appointed  Chairmen  for 
their  respective  counties.  In  manj  of  the  counties  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
call  a  meeting  of  prominent  farmers  and  business  men  for  the  purpose  of  desig- 
nating some  person  to  be  appointed  Chairman^ 

PEBMANEMT  ORGANIZATION  FOR  IKSTITtJTE  WORK. 

Believing  that  permanent  County  Institute  Associations  would  greatly  facili- 
tate the  work  and  render  its  benefits  more  lasting,  the  Superintendent  has  en- 
couraged and  advised  the  forming  of  such  permanent  associations  in  all  cases 
where  there  was  not  a  previously  ezif>ting  organization  for  a  similar  purpose.  In- 
cluding those  previously  in  existence  and  others  formed  since  the  inaguration  of 
the  work  under  the  State  law,  we  find  that  already  a  majority  of  the  counties  have 
permanent  Associations  for  carrying  forward  the  Institute  work  from  year  to  year. 
Quite  a  number  of  these  Association  have  carefully  prepared  coDstitutions  and 
by-laws  with  well  defined  purposes  and  plans  of  work.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  Association  consists  merely  of  a  roster  of  officers,  chosen  by  their  brother 
farmers  to  represent  the  difierent  townships  in  the  county  and  who,  therefore,  feel 
ready  and  authorized  to  take  up  and  push  the  local  work  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Institutes. 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OF   HOLDING  INSTITUTES. 

The  right  to  decide  the  times  and  places  of  holding  Institutes  is  conferred 
upon  the  University  authorities  by  the  Institute  act  During  the  present  season, 
however,  the  County  Associations  have  been  asked  to  give  their  preferences  as  to 
date  of  meeting  and  place  of  holding  same,  and  it  has  been  found  practicable  in 
nearly  all  cases  to  grant  the  first  or  second  choice  of  the  county  organization. 

DOUBLE  SERIES  OF  INSTITUTES. 

In  order  to  grant  the  wishes  of  the  local  organizations  as  to  dates  and  at  the 
same  time  hold  ninety-two  Institutes  during  the  season,  as  contemplated  in  the 
Institute  act,  it  has  been  necessary  to  arrange  for  a  double  series.  According  to 
this  plan,  three  Institutes  are  held  each  week  in  three  counties  near  each  other  in 
one  part  of  the  State,  while  at  the  same  time  three  Institutes  are  held  in  a  trio  of 
counties  in  another  part  of  the  State.  Important  State  meetings,  legal  holidays,  and 
the  occasional  dropping  out  of  line  of  a  county,  breaks  in  upon  this  plan  somewhat, 
and  thus  reduces  the  average  number  per  week.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  forty- 
two  Institutes  have  already  been  held  this  season,  and  as  many  more  will  doubt- 
less be  held  during  January  and  February.  It  will,  therefore,  be  possible  to-com- 
plete the  work  of  the  present  season  early  in  March  and  thus  avoid  much  of  the 
inclement  weather  and  the  rush  of  spring  work  incident  to  that  month. 
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LABGE  CORPS  OF  INSTITUTE  WORKERS. 

The  holding  of  Institutes  in  Huch  rapid  succeBsion  necessitates  a  large  corps 
of  workers.  This  want  was  anticipated,  and,  by  dint  of  brisk  correspondence  in 
the  autumn,  a  list  of  nearly  130  live,  intelligent,  public-spirited  men  and  women 
was  secured.  These  persons  are,  almost  without  exception,  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  actively  associated  with  the  every  day  work  of  the  farm.  Many  of  these 
workers  have  been  eminently  successful  from  the  first,  and  many  others  are  receiv- 
ing a  training  in  the  work  that  is  fitting  them  to  impart  their  knowledge  and 
practical  experience  in  a  pleasing  and  effectual  manner.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that 
many  others  responded  to  the  call  for  workers,  but  too  late  to  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  list  of  workers.  There  are  still  others  who  have  done  and  are  doing 
good  work  within  their  respective  counties. 


IKSTITUTS  PROGRAMMES — BY  WHOM  PREPARED. 

The  present  plan  of  preparing  programmes  and  securing  speakers  for  same  is 
as  follows:  The  Superintendent  sends  to  each  County  Chairman  circulars  contain- 
ing suggestions  and  list  of  workers,  with  their  subjects.  These  Chairmen  and  the 
local  programme  committees  then  take,  up  and  complete  the  work.  The  selection 
of  speakers  is  thus  left  in  every  case  to  the  local  management,  although  the  advice 
of  the  Superintendent  is  frequently  sought  before  a  decision  is  reached. 


APPORTIONMENT  OP  THE  INSTITUTE  FUND. 

The  present  plan  of  utilizing  the  $5,000  appropriation  for  Institutes,  apportions 
$45  as  a  direct  allowance  to  each  county  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  per  diem  (if 
any)  and  traveling  expenses  of  speakers,  and  other  necessary  expenses,  such  as  hall 
rent,  postage,  advertising  and  printing  of  programmes.  The  aggregate  thus  appor- 
tioned to  the  counties  is  $4,140.  This  leaves  a  rererve  fund  of  $860,  of  which  $533 
ie  paid  to  the  Superintendent  on  his  salary  and  the  balance,  $327,  used  to  d(*fray 
the  expenses  of  the  general  office,  including  all  the  general  printing,  correspond- 
ence, postage  and  stationery,  office  fixtures  and  supplies.  Any  unexpended 
balance  of  the  Institute  fund  will  be  carefully  and  conscientiously  applied  to  the 
promotion  of  the  Institute  work  in  general. 


RELATION  TO  OTHER   FARMERS'  ORGANIZATIONS. 

In  some  quarters  the  Institute  work  has  suffered  somewhat  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  work  and  its  relation  to  other  farmers'  organizations. 
Farmers'  Institutes  occupy  a  distinct  field*,  and  do  not  in  any  way  antagonise  the 
irork  of  the  various  farmers'  organizations  or  of  the  Agricultural  Fair  Associations 

Oar  Fairs  unite  pleasing  diversion  and  relaxation  from  labor  with  strikin 
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object  lessons  in  the  shape  of  animal,  vegetable,  manufactured  and  art  producttf, 
which  serve  as  incentives  to  greater  effort  and  achievement  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
home.  The  different  farmers'  organizations  are  concerned  primarily  in  fostering 
a  spirit  of  fellowship  among  farmers  that  will  enable  them  to  anite  in  solving  the 
perplexing  business  problems  that  affect  them  as  a  class. 

The  Institute,  like  the  Fair,  presents  incentives  to  better  methods  not  by 
exhibiting  the  premium  corn,  fruit  or  live  stock,  but  bj  bringing  out  the  farmer 
horticulturist  or  stockman  who  developed  these  prize-winning  products,  and  who, 
by  gi^log  the  reasons  for  his  successes  and  failures,  not  only  arouses  to  effort  but 
points  the  way  to  success.  The  Farmers'  Institute  also  extends  a  helping  hand  to 
the  farmer's  family  in  their  home  and  social  relations. 

Farmers'  Institutes  are  much  like  Farmers'  Clubs,  and  wherever  the  latter 
exist  in  a  healthy  condition  the  Institute  finds  a  congenial  atmosphere,  a  hearty 
welcome  and'  intelligent  support.  But  the  Institute  is  broader  in  its  scope  than 
the  Farmers'  Club,  in  that  it  reaches  out  to  men  of  all  classes,  and  tends  to  bring 
into  kindly  fraternal  relations  the  producing  and  consuming  classes,  to  the  end 
that  the  farmer,  manufacturer,  tradesman,  laborer,  artisan,  professional  man  and 
capitalist,  may  each  regard  the  others  as  friendly,  helpful  and  necessary  to  the 
highest  good  of  all.  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  has  been  the  ruling 
purpose  in  the  Institute  work.  Men  of  other  callings  engaged  in  professional,  lit- 
erary, commercial,  manufacturing  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  appreciating  this 
broad  catholic  creed,  have  tooperated  heartily  and  effectively,  and  have  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  whatever  of  success  has  been  thus  far  attained  in 
the  Institute  work. 


LOCAL  COOPERATIOM  B8SSNTIAL  TO  SUOCE88. 

The  general  plan  of  conducting  Farmers'  Institutes  in  this  State  is  unique 
and  differs  materially  from  the  plans  in  vogue  in  other  States.  It  is  yet  an  ex- 
periment, and  the  general  management  do  not  claim  that  improvement  is  impos- 
sible. Plans  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  work  in  the  future  are  already 
under  consideration,  and  will  be  set  forth  at  the  proper  time.  Suggestions  as  to 
needed  and  possible  improvements  in  the  general  plan  will  be  welcomed  from  any 
quarter,  and  will  receive  careful  consideration  by  the  Qeneral  Committee  on  Insti- 
tutes. Meanwhile,  in  order  that  each  Institute  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  snc- 
cessful,  the  delegates  to  ihis  convention  are  earnestly  invited  and  urged  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  in  their  respective  counties  at  least.  In  the  public  estimation,  each 
Institute  will  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  local  leaders  of  the  work. 
If,  therefore,  a  crank,  or  enthusiast,  or  office-seeker,  or  chronic  grumbler,  is  allowed 
to  control  the  work  in  any  county,  the  result  will  be  harmful  not  only  to  the  In- 
stitute, but  to  all  other  progressive  work  in  behalf  of  agriculture  in  the  country. 
It  is  therefore  imperatively  Important  that  good  men — the  best  men — level-headed, 
clear-sighted,  public-spirited,  intelligent,  thoroughly  practical  and  eminently  suc- 
cessful men  take  hold  of  the  work,  thus  giving  the  Institutes  local  standing  and 
prestige,  and  making  them  a  powerful  lever  for  the  promotion  of  the  material, 
socisl  and  educational  interests  of  the  farming  classes  on  whose  general  prosperity 
the  well-being  of  all  other  classes  so  largely  depends. 
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The  ProfesBor  was  warmly  applauded  at  the  close  of  his 
paper. 

Mr.  J.  Q,  A.  Siegy  in  the  chair ^  then  said :  If  any  one  has  any 
questipns  to  ask  the  Professor,  you  have  now  the  opportunity. 

Prof.  Latta  said:  I  should  like  to  see  any  of  you  and  meet 
any  delegate  and  confer  with  them  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  the 
work,  and  put  them  into  familiarity  with  what  has  already  been 
done. 

By  a  Delegate.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  just  one  question, 
and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  political  cranks  spoken  of  in  this 
paper. 

Prof,  Latta  said:  I  had  reason  for  saying  what  I  did  about 
cranks.  I  confess  I  do  not  know  how  to  shake  them  ofi'  unless 
the  conservative  part  of  the  community  will  interest  them- 
selves and  take  hold  of  the  work  and  shake  them  off.  If  the 
best  men  in  the  county  set  back  and  let  them — let  some  crank 
pull  it  along,  of  course  they  will  do  it.  Some  one  must  take 
hold  of  it.  Our  plan  is  to  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  people ; 
to  throw  the  large  responsibility  there  in  the  counties,  and  that 
in  time  will  generally  develop  a  lively  interest ;  but  of  course 
some  mistakes  will  be  made;  flook  for  them.  But  it  is  for  the 
farmers  at  the  institute  in  the  open  election  to  express  their 
views  as  to  the  right  ijaen ;  in  that  way,  if  there  is  no  other, 
they  will  stop  it  serenely. 

Mr.  Steel  said :  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  point  the  Profes- 
sor discussed  that  I  haven't  found  practical — ^at  least  to  carry  it 
out  on  our  programme.  He  speaks  of  bringing  in  the  lawyers 
and  doctors  and  lecturers.  Now,  our  people  want  men  that  are 
practical ;  if  they  are  brought  there  they  want  to  know  that 
they  know  some  thing  about  what  they  say,  and  have  had  some 
practical  experience  and  know  what  they  are  talking  about; 
it  has  been  said,  don't  touch  that  man  because  he  is  not  a  suc- 
cess in  the  business,  and  yet  he  could  prepare  a  good  paper. 

Prof.  Latta  then  said :  I  spoke  of  their  co-operation.  I  did 
not  mean  to  place  them  on  the  programme;  but  these  others  can 
join  in  and  help  in  various  ways — not  necessarially  in  helping 
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on  the  programme  but  they  can  lend  their  influence  before  the 
meeting  as  afterward.  But  I  belie ve,  as  a  rule,  they  should  be 
varied  and  eminently  practical  from  the  first  to  the  last.  I 
think  we  have  too  many  what  we  call  literary  papers,  simply 
essays,  that  is  my  opinion.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  wish 
to  avoid. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said:  Well,  gentlemen,  as  a  rule,  where  you 
invite  the  lawvers  the  farmers  don't  like  to  take  hold.  In  one 
of  our  Farmers'  Institutes  that  we  have  been  holding,  we  had 
one  lawyer  that  had  made  a  specialty  of  fruit  growing.  lie 
has  \xeen  on  programme  and  he  has  been  to  a  number  of  our  Insti- 
tutes; he  is  one  of  the  most  practical  of  the  farmers,  and  you 
could  listen  to  him  with  the  greatest  of  interest.  We  have 
had  these  Institutes  and  he  has  been  on  the  last  three  of  them, 
BO  it  won't  do  to  say  that  these  men  come  for  the  purpose  of 
criticising  the  farmers. 

Now,  when  we  are  holding  these  meetings  we  usually  hold 
them  in  the  county  seat,  and  we  always  try  to  arrange  to  have 
night  meetings  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  place  them  so  it  is  con  - 
venient  for  an  audience  to  get  there,  and  if  you  once  get  them 
started  to  coming  there  they  want  to  come,  the  next  day  and 
the  next,  and  often  don't  want  to  stop  until  we  adjourn.  You 
want  to  arrange  the  programme  so  it  will  be  entertaining  to  the 
kind  of  an  audience  you  have  there.  We  found  a  good 
musical  entertainment  very  acceptable,  but  you  ought  to  bo 
careful  about  what  kind  of  music  is  selected.  You  don't 
want  such  music  as  I  heard  a  few  months  ago  at  a  meeting — 
why,  the  most  doleful  songs  I  ever  heard.  You  want  some 
cheerful  songs— some  lively  music.  You  must  use  good  judg- 
ment in  arranging  your  programmes  if  you  want  to  make 
these  meetings — these  Institutes — a  success. 

On  motion  the  Delegate  Convention  adjourned  until  Thura- 
xiay  morning. 
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Thursday  Morning,  January  7. 

The  Board  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Banks,  the  President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  roll  of  the  members  of  the  Board  being  called,  showed 
the  following  members  present : 

Ifit  District — Robert  Mitchell,  Princeton,  Gibson  County. 

2d  DiBtrict— W.  W.  Berry,  Vincennes,  Knox  County. 

3d  District — J.  Q.  A  Sieg,  Corydon,  Harrison  County. 

4th  District — W.  B.  Seward,  Bloomington,  Monroe  County. 

5th  District — V.  K.  Officer,  Volga,  Jefferson  County. 

7th  District— E.  H.  Peed,  New  Castle,  Henry  County. 

8lh  District — 8.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,  Johnson  County. 

9th  District — J.  M.  San  key,  Terr©  Haute,  Vigo  County. 
11th  District — Lloyd  S.  Jone9,  Huntington,  Huntington  County. 
12th  District — John  M.  Boggs,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County. 
13th  District— W.  A.  Maze,  Tipton,  Tipton  County. 
14th  District — J.  A.  McClung,  Rochester,  Fulton  County. 
15th  Difitrict — W.  A.  Banks,  Door  Village,  Laporte  County. 
16th  District— R.  M.  Lockhart,  Waterloo,  Dekalb  County. 

The  President  then  said:  That  completes  the  call,  gentlemen. 
The  programme  says  that  the  next  thing  in  order  is  unfinished 
business.  If  any  gentleman  has  any  unfinished  business  he 
-will  now  bring  that  forward. 

There  being  nothing  brought  before  the  Society  in  the 
matter  of  unfinished  business,  the  President  then  said :  The 
programme  says  that  any  address  is  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
convention. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Secretary  was  handed  a 
letter  by  Mr.  Sankey  from  Col.  R.  W.  Thompson,  of  Terre 
Ilaate,  stating  his  inability  to  be  present  and  address  the 
Delegate  Board. 

The  President  then  said:  Is  there  any  gentleman  that  has  a 
paper  or  any  suggestion  ? 

There  being  numerous  calls  for  Mr.  Peed  to  read  his  paper 
on  "  The  Horse,"  Mr.  Peed  was  sent  for  to  address  the  Board. 

Mr.  Maze  then  said:  Mr.  President,  your  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  transportation  for  the  Board  to  the  site  of 
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the  new  Fair  Grounds  say,  after  consultation,  they  consider  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  ask  the  railroad  company  to  furnish  a 
train,  inasmuch  as  there  are  so  few  delegates  that  have 
remained  over. 

The  President  said :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  Committee,  what  is  your  pleasure  ? 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  be 
accepted  and  the  Committee  discharged. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Peed  then  said:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  will 
promise  you  that  I  will  not  weary  your  patience  very  long. 

And  then  proceeded  to  read  his  paper  on 

BREEDING  AND  RAISING  OF  HORSES. 

[  This  was  the  subject  assigned  Mr.  Peed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Delegate  Board 
of  Agricultare  last  week,  and  we  give  below  substantiallj  the  salient  points  of  his 
address] : 

The  persons  intending  to  engage  in  the  business  of  horse  breeding  should 
study  first  the  class  thej  would  prefer.  It  would  be  a  sad  mistake  for  the  man 
who  has  a  fancy  for  light  harness  horses,  and  can  see  no  good  in  any  other  breed, 
to  attempt  to  raise  draft  horses.  And  jet  the  same  care  is  required  for  both.  But 
he  who  can  see  nothing  to  admire  in  the  ponderous  draft  horse,  would  not  give  the 
attention  he*  would  the  other  class  he  fancied,  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  who 
thinks  the  draft  or  coach  horse  is  all  that  is  worth  raising,  would  fail  utterly  in 
trying  to  grow  trotters.  I  would  enter  into  no  controversy  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
relative  breeds,  but  let  the  beginner  determine  that  for  himself.  I  will  say  that 
success  depends  largely  on  what  kind  of  foundation  one  lays  of  whatever  breed  he 
chooses.  Be  sure  to  buy  the  best  sires  and  dams  for  your  foundation.  An  extra 
good  one  is  worth  more  to  you  than  a  half  dozen  poor  ones.  Only  the  very  best 
sires  should  be  called  into  use,  and  the  service  fee  is  a  small  matter  compared 
with  the  outcome.  Be  sure  that  the  dams  are  sound  in  every  respect,  and  have  no 
curbs,  spavins  or  weak  eyes,  or  any  other  unsoundness  or  vices,  for  they  are  liable 
to  transmit  them.  And  the  same  care  must  be  observed  in  selecting  sires.  There 
is  less  probability,  of  course,  of  disastrous  outcome  in  using  dams  with  defects 
than  of  sires,  but  this  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  I  would  also  look  well  to 
the  blood  lines;  but  we  must  have  individual  merit  as  well. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  general  market,  not  for  track  purposes.  The  per  cent  of 
horses  made  valuable  by  their  extreme  speed  is  so  small  that  we  must  look  for  the 
other  kind.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  depression  to-day  in  our  horse  markets  is 
indiscriminate  breeding.  You  never  saw  strictly  first-class  horses  of  either  kind 
scarcer  or  higher,  and  I  expect  to  see  the  difference  greater.    Electricity  has  done 
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ftWay  wUk  the  cheap  claai,  and  we  mast  Btriye  to  ralie  the  better,  and  remember 
that  the  Rtandard  is  being  elevated  all  the  time.  What  was  a  first-claiB  horse  ten 
jears  ago  is  not  considered  so  now.  And  so  the  standard  will  continue  to  go  np. 
This,  jon  may  saj,  applies  only  to  the  road  horse,  bat  sach  is  aot  the  ease.  It 
applies  to  all  kinds. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  greater  difference  in  the  draft  horse  than 
in  any  other  class.  What  sold  for  a  first-class  horse  two  years  ago  is  called  a 
"chunk"  to-daj.  Importers  haye  brought  oyer  thousands  of  horses  and  sold  them 
to  breeders  all  oyer  this  country  to  be  used  with  grade  dams  that  should  never 
haye  been  touched.  I  don't  want  to  be  understood  as  simply  speaking  regardless 
of  quality,  but  we  must  look  for  both.  The  gelding  that  will  weigh  1,700  or  1,800 
poands  will  bring  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  ones  that  weigh  1,400  to  1,600  pounds, 
eyerything  else  being  equal.  And  relatively  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
trotters.  The  buyers  that  are  looking  for  gentlemen's  road  horses  want  them  to 
haTe  good  sise,  say  16}  to  16  hands  high,  and  weighing  from  1,000  to  1,200  pounds. 

I  believe  in  as  early  foals  as  possible ;  allowing  the  dams  plenty  of  exercise 
daring  the  winter,  doing  all  the  ordinary  work  on  the  farm  with  them.  If  the 
weather  is  good  I  would  prefer  to  have  them  in  a  grass  lot  at  the  time  of  foaling. 
If  the  weather  is  bad,  I  keep  them  in  a  large  box  stall,  adjoining  a  sleeping-room 
where  some  one  always  sleeps.  After  the  colt  is  two  weeks  old  the  dam  may  be 
moderately  worked,  but  the  more  rest  you  can  give  her  the  better.  I  would  never 
allow  the  colts  to  follow  the  dams  while  at  work,  but  leave  them  in  the  box  stalls 
with  a  little  oats  and  bran  in  the  trough.  It  will  surprise  you  how  soon  they  will 
begin  to  eat.  I  would  have  the  dams  brought  in  to  the  colts  once  or  twice  in  the 
forenoon,  and  the  same  in  the  afternoon,  liluch  depends  on  the  management  at 
this  time  as  to  the  value  of  the  colt  in  the  future. 

The  first  winter  is  the  most  critical  one  for  the  colts.  If  you  get  them  through 
that  in  good  fix  to  turn  on  the  pastures  in  the  spring,  they  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves, giving  them  a  little  com  the  first  of  summer.  The  first  winter  I  would  feed 
the  colts  oats,  bran  and  corn,  about  all  they  will  eat  up,  with  nice,  bright  clover 
hay.    i  find  no  other  hay  equal  to  clover. 

When  the  colts  are  two  years  old  I  would  break  them.  I  do  not  mean  halter- 
break  them — I  do  that  while  they  are  with  the  dam ;  but  I  mean  work  them 
lightly,  just  enough  to  break  them.  By  so  doing,  you  will  have  them  thoroughly 
broken  by  the  time  they  are  old  enough  to  go  to  market  And  in  this  way  I  can 
get  them  into  market  six  months  to  a  year  sooner  than  when  unbroken.  The  man 
who  will  pursue  horse  breeding,  and  manage  correctly,  will  find  the  task  as  prof- 
itable as  in  other  classes  of  live  stock  industry. 


DISOUSSION. 


Mr.  MiteheU  said :  Before  you  pass  this  there  is  one  thing  I 
would  like  to  ask.  Now,  as  I  understand  the  reading  of  your 
paper,  do  you  recommend  the  breeding  of  your  mares  very 
early,  so  the  colta  would  be  dropped  very  early  in  the  season  ? 
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Mr.  Peed,    Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Mitchell.  Now,  my  experience  with  mares  dropping  coltd 
early  has  been,  that  you  seldom,  if  ever,  find  them  in  as  good 
condition  to  foal,  and  as  well  suited  for  foaling  a  colt  as  they 
are  later  in  the  spring.  I  believe  that  colts  that  are  dropped 
*wben  the  mare  has  had  a  certain  amount  of  grass  do  better. 

Mr.  Peed.  What  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  they  should  be 
dropped  in  April ;  I  think  myself  that  it  is  best  for  the  mare  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  grass.  I  will  say  the  last  of  April  or 
the  first  of  May,  in  fact  I  think  that  a  month's  difiference  in 
the  spring  will  almost  advance  the  colt  six  months  in  its 
growth. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said:  I  was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Peed  if  he  recom- 
mends the  early  weaning  of  the  foal  when  the  mare  has  abso- 
lute rest  ? 

3fr.  Peed,  I  don't  know  that  it  is  necessary,  if  you  breed 
your  mares  again  I  think  it  is  best. 

By  a  Delegate.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
future  foal  if  the  colt  was  not  weaned  early? 

Mr.  Peed.     Oh,  no  sir. 

JBy  a  Delegate.  Then,  if  the  mares  have  rest  do  you  think  it 
would  be  best — don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  colts 
to  follow  the  mare  until  it  is  six,  seven  or  eight  months  old, 
don't  you  think  it  would  give  it  a  better  start? 

Mr.  Peed  said:  Well,  if  the  mare  is  in  good  conditioft  and, 
of  course,  according  to  circumstances — they  must  always  gov- 
ern— the  colt  should  be  weaned  from  five  to  seven  months  after 
foaling. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Peed  at  what  age  he 
would  breed  a  filly  ? 

Mr.  Peed.  Well,  I  always  breed  a  two-year-old  filly  if  I  ex- 
pect to  have  a  brood  mare.  I  think,  if  you  want  to  make  a 
good  brood  mare  or  a  filly,  it  is  better  for  you  to  begin  early. 

Mr.  Boggs.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Peed  if  it  is  best  to  breed 
to  an  aged  sire  ? 

Mr.  Peed.    No,  sir. 
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By  a  Delegate,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Peed  if  he  knows 
the  differeDce  in  the  amount  of  foals  obtained  in  any  season  if 
you  breed  early  or  if  you  breed  late? 

Mr.  Peed.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  know.  Now  those  that  are  bred 
in  February  and  March  I  dont't  consider  the  best.  To  breed  a 
colt,  I  think  the  best  results  are  obtained,  all  told,  if  the  mare 
is  able  to  drop  the  colt,  the  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May. 
Any  time  between  the  first  of  May  and  the  middle  of  June  I 
-would  consider  an  early  colt. 

By  the  President.  In  other  words,  you  consider  it  best  to 
commence  serving  the  mares  early? 

Mr.  Peed.  The  service  that  you  do  in  March,  I  believe  my 
books  will  bear  me  out,  you  won't  get  ten  per  cent,  of  foals — 
no,  not  five. 

By  a  Delegate.  Mr.  President,  my  experience  is  that  it  is 
best  to  commence  in  April,  and  probably  not  to  amount  to  any- 
thing until  May. 

Mr.  President,  W.  A.  Banks.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  fully  con- 
cur with  Mr.  Peed's  suggestion  in  regard  to  breeding  mares  at 
two  years  old.  I  breed  quite  extensively,  and  make  that  quite 
a  study,  and  my  best  brood  mares  are  bred  the  youngest.  And 
the  surest  brood  mares  are  those  that  I  commence  with  at  two 
years  old.  I  think  it  is  best,  especially  I  am  talking  about 
draft  mares.'  In  draft  horses  I  believe  it  is  a  loss  to  let  mares 
run  until  three  or  four  years  old,  and  often  it  will  result  in  the 
mares  becoming  barren,  and  mares  that  won't  breed  every  year. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said:  Now,  I  breed  considerably,  and  I  have 
observed  these  things  a  great  deal,  and  I  have  never  yet  made 
a  two-year-old  fiHy  bring  a  colt.  I  was  going  to  speak  another 
word  in  regard  to  weaning.  My  practice  has  been  this :  If 
you  can  get  the  colts  to  commence  feeding  first  it  is  better.  I 
never  allow  the  colts  to  follow  the  mare  in  the  field.  Always 
in  the  morning  before  they  go  out  I  feed  the  colts.  They  are 
fed  their  oats,  and  when  weaning  time  comes  they  eat  so  well 
that  they  don't  miss  their  mothers  at  all.  It  will  surprise  you 
how  soon  they  can  eat,  and  how  soon  it  will  begin  to  show 
upon  them;  how  they  grow  and  spread  themselves.    As  to  this 
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two-year- old  breeding,  I  have  tried  it  time  and  again,  and  I 
have  not  been  successfal.  Kow,  a  three-year-old  filly  I  have 
had  no  trouble  with  whatever. 

By  a  Delegate.  Mr.  President,  if  Brother  Mitchell  will  take 
a  trip  down  to  my  farm  I  will  show  him  five  colts  running 
with  mares  three  years  old. 

Mr.  MitcheU.  I  will  say  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
them  to  breeding  at  two  years  old. 

By  a  Delegate.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  Mr.  Peed  a  question. 
If  it  is  not  your  experience  that  you  get  a  greater  per  cent,  of 
fillies  in  foal  at  two  years  old  than  three  years  old  ? 

Mr.  Peed.    I  think  I  do. 

Mr.  Sankey.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Peed  a  ques- 
tion. I  want  to  know  what  time  in  the  moon  he  weans  his 
colts  ? 

Mr.  Peed.  Not  in  the  moon  at  all.  Whenever  they  begin  to 
eat  right  and*  the  mares  begin  to  get  tired  of  them,  I  wean 
them. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  here  made  the 
following  report. 

2o  the  SUiU  Board  <^  AgricuUure : 

Qektlemen — Yoor  Committee  on  FinaDcei  to  whom  was  referred  the  aoooants 
of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  General  Saperintendent,  would  report  that  we  have 
carefully  examined  the  same  and  find  them  correct. 

We  find  that  in  many  cases  the  Superintendent  has  received  money  and  paid 
it  out  to  employes,  for  which  receipts  are  on  file.  We  recommend  that,  in  future, 
all  money  received  by  the  Superintendent  be  paid  to  the  Secretary,  and  by  him  to 
the  Treasurer,  and  that  money  ior  pay-rolls  and  other  debtn  that  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  General  Superintendent,  must  be  drawn,  as  other  money  in  drawn,  on  a  prop- 
erly certified  voucher,  filed  with  the  Secretary,  and  by  warrant  by  the  Hecretary  on 
the  Treasurer. 

W.  W.  Berbt, 

W.  B.  SSWULD, 

A.  8.  Hall, 
J.  C  Davis, 

BOBT.  SmOlffTON. 

The  Chairman  then  said.  I  will  say  that  the  report — the 
General  Superintendent's  account — did    not  come    into    oar 
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liands.  it  is  highly  proper  and  desirable  that  we  should  look 
at  that  report.  The  committee  are  still  here  and  we  can  do 
that  yet  and  submit  this  report  after  we  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Sieg  said.  I  think,  gentlemen,  it  would  hardly  be  com- 
plete without  going  through  the  General  Superintendent's  re- 
port. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  then  withdrew  their  report  until 
they  could  make  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  General 
Superintendent. . 

The  Chairmen  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  "Dairymen's  Meeting,"  said: 

The  Committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Dairymen's 
Meeting  report  that  they  concede  to  our  request  to  meet  us  in 
joint  convention,  but  they  ask  that  we  give  them  about  five 
minutes  notice. 

The  President  then  said.  The  next  thing  on  the  programme 
was  the  paper  by  Mrs.  Worley  on  the  subject  of  "Our  Dairy 
Interests  in  Indiana." 

Mr.  Aaron  Jones  said.  I  move  that  this  Delegate  Board 
adjourn,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  assemble  at  half-past 
one  o'clook  in  this  room  to  listen  to  the  papers  of  Mrs.  Worley 
and  Mrs.  Meredith. 

The  President  said.  These  are  all  the  papers  except  that  of 
Senator  Mounts'  on  the  subject  of  "  County  Fairs,  their  Local 
Value,  and  their  Relation  to  the  State  Fair."  I  have  not  yet 
seen  Senator  Mount  here. 

On  motion  the  Delegate  Board  adjourned  to  reassemble  at 
half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  room  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  papers  of  Mrs.  Meredith 
and  Mrs.  Worley. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  Jan.  7,  1892. 

The  President  said :  According  to*  the  programme  this  fore- 
noon we  adjourned  until  this  afternoon  expecting  to  hear  a 
paper  from  Mrs.  Worley  and  one  from  Mrs.  Meredith.  I  have 
been  informed  that  they  are  not  quite  ready  to  present  their 
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papers,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  as  well  go  ahead,  and 
if  there  is  no  objection  we  will  hear  Senator  Mount's  paper  in 
the  meantime. 

The  President  here  introduced  Senator  Mount. 

The  Senator  said :  Mr.  President,  I  wrote  yesterday  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  that  laboring  under  an  attack  of 
lagrippe,  I  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  here.  The 
theme  assigned  to  me  for  discuesion  is  a  little  like  the  man  that 
took  his  text.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know  that  the  sermon 
would  have  much  to  do  with  his  text,  as  he  wanted  to  discuss 
the  subject  on  a  broader  basis.  Now,  there  is  a  widespread 
error  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  regard  to  County  Fairs.  I 
have  met  people  who  believe  that  County  Fairs  are  run  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers;  that  the  ground  is  purchased  and 
the  fixtures  furnished  at  their  expense.  There  are  some  very 
intelligent  men  who  take  that  view  of  it,  and  hence  I  have 
made  it  a  point  to  try  and  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  the  men  who  are  running  the  fairs  are  using  the  peoples' 
money.  There  is  one  fact  that  is  not  made  prominent  enough 
among  the  people,  and  that  is  that  the  men  engaged  in  running 
the  fairs  are  progressive,  public  spirited  men. 

The  Senator  then  at  this  point  read  his  paper  as  follows  : 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  FAIEIS,  COUNTY  FAIRS,  THEIR  LOCAL  VALUE 
AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  STATE  FAIR. 


BY  J.  A.   MOCNT. 


Section  2629  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  for  the  organization  of  districts 
and  countj  agricultural  societies  for  the  holding  of  fairs.  Section  2630  of  the  Re> 
vised  Statutes  declares  the  purpose  shall  be,  **  Improvement  of  soil,  tillage,  crops, 
manures,  improvement  of  stock,  articles  of  domestic  industry,  and  such  other  pro- 
ductions and  improvements  as  they  may  deem  proper;  and  may  perform  such  other 
acts  as  they  may  deem  best  to  promote  agricultural  and  household  manufacturing 
interest  of  the  district,  and  State."  And  in  making  these  awards,  special  reference 
shall  be  had  to  the  profits  which  may  occur  or  be  likely  to  occur  from  the  improved 
mode  of  raising  the  crop,  or  of  improving  the  soil  or  stock,  or  of  the  fabrication 
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of  the  arlicles  thus  offered.  The  Statutes  further  provideB  that  the  competitors 
for  large  yields  of  crops  shall  set  forth  "in  a  full  and  correct  statement,"  the 
methods  employed  in  attaining  the  end.  The  Statute  comtemplates  that  fairs 
shall  be  so  managed,  that  the  condition  of  soils  may  be  improved  and  the  yield 
of  crops  enlarged.  Success  in  farming  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  yield 
of  crops.    Prominent  factors  in  farming  not  properly  encouraged  by  the  fair. 


THE  PBODUCTS  OF  THE  SOIL. 

Our  cereal  crops,  both  as  to  yield  and  quality  are  not  awarded  premiums  com- 
meDSurate  with  iheir  importance.  The  grasses  of  our  State  for  grazing  and  forage, 
are  the  most  valuable  element  in  successful  farming  in  Indiana,  yet  entirely  over- 
looked. Fruit  growing,  so  important  to  comfort,  health  and  profit  as  well,  is  not 
properly  encouraged.  The  important  products  of  the  soil,  the  source  of  our  wealth 
and  pros|)erity,  do  not  get  in  as  premiums  in  the  fairs  of  our  State  one* tenth  the 
amount  paid  to  races  alone. 

Horse  racing  can  not  be  said  to  come  under  the  purview  of  the  Statute  in  its 
contemplated  development  of  agriculture  or  the  industries  of  the  State. 


THE  SPEED  RING. 

Baces  are,  I  believe,  indispensable  at  our  fair^.  They  are  a  means  of  attrac- 
tion, and  help  to  draw  the  crowd.  I  am  in  favor  of  an  honest  test  of  the  speed  of 
the  noble  horse,  and  am  in  favor  of  liberal  premiums,  but  deprecate  the  tendency 
to  ''jockey,"  to  '^sell  out"  and  to  gambling.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  races  domi- 
nating our  fairs.  The  tendency  of  our  fairs  is  to  neglect,  as  provided  by  law,  the 
encouragement  of  the  essential  elements  of  agricultural  prosperity.  So  long  as 
the  speed  ring  is  made  the  dominant  feature  of  the  fair,  and  speed  horses  allowed 
to  enter  the  roadster  and  other  rings,  and  thus  carry  off'  the  premiums,  so  long 
will  the  hoys  of  the  country,  and  many  of  the  farmers,  be  encouraged  in  the 
breeding  and  raiding  of  horecs  for  speed.  If  there  be  any  one  branch  of  stock 
raiding  overdone,  and  an  unprofitable  outlook  ahead,  it  is  the  growing  of  little 
hordes.  The  use  of  the  electric  motor  is  supplanting  the  use  of  small  horses  and 
mules.  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  one  of  the  most  successful  breeders  of  fast 
horses  in  our  State,  said  to  me :  '*  The  farmer  unskilled  in  the  science  of  breeding 
speed  hordes  will  make  a  disastrous  failure  if  he  attempts  it.  Not  one  in  one 
hundred  will  succeed  in  raising  a  horse  that  will  prove  a  success  in  the  speed 
ring."  To  obtain  the  best  results  from  fairs  and  make  them  of  permanent  value, 
better  offer  premiums  for  inoreafed  yields  of  crops.  I  believe  it  would  be  wise 
to  offer  special  inducements  to  the  boys  in  the  growing  of  agricultural  products. 
Whenever  agricultural  papers  have  offered  premiums  for  the  largest  yield  of 
crops,  farmers  themselves  have  been  amazed  at  the  possibilities  of  the  soil  to  pro- 
duce immense  yield  of  crops.  Let  our  fair  managers,  in  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
ofifer  better  eqcpura^ement  for  the  improvement  of  our  soil  and  increased  yield  of 
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crops,  and  onr  fairs  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  our  State.  Saperintendento  of 
departments  shoald  be  practical  men  in  the  departments  oyer  which  they  are  to 
preside.  They  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  premiums  given  in  their  several  de- 
partments. 

VALUB  OF  LIVE  STOCK  BXHIBITS  AT  OOUlTrY  FAIB8. 

On  the  10th  of  last  month,  W.  C  White,  of  CarroUton,  Mo.,  sold  at  the  Stock 
Yards  at  Chicago,  eight  two-year-olds  steers  at  $7.15  per  cwt.,  average  weight, 
1,611  pounds.  On  the  same  day  two-year-old  steers  sold  as  low  as  two  dollars  a 
hundred  in  the  same  market  This  fitly  illustrates  the  value  of  improved  stock 
and  good  care.  In  I860,  the  average  weight  of  wool  was  2.85  pounds  to  the  fleece. 
In  1890,  the  average  was  6.60  pounds  to  the  fleece.  This  is  development.  From 
the  chicken  coop  to  the  stalls  of  the  thoroughbred  horse,  the  quality  and  the  man- 
agement determines  suoces*.  The  marvelous  change  that  has  taken  place,  the 
wonderful  development  attained,  is  due,  in  large  measures,  to  fairs.  At  the  fair, 
the  general  farmer  beholds  the  achievements  of  the  successful  breeders,  sees  the 
perfect  types  and  emulates  his  success.  In  all  branches  of  stock  raising,  there  is 
now,  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be  success  and  failure.  No  place  affords  a 
better  opportunity  to  study  the  economic  science  of  stock  raising  than  the  fair. 


FLOBAL  HALL)  DOMESTIC  SKILL  AND  ARTS. 

The  statute  especially  mentions  the  encouragement  of  domestic  skill  and  art. 
In  our  homes  our  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  with  needle,  pen  and  brush  pro- 
duce many  articles  of  use  and  omamenL  '*  This  pick  up  work "  in  our  homes 
gives  diversion  and  recreation  from  routine  duty,  contributes  to  comfort  as  well  as 
many  tasteful  adornments.  Local  exhibitors  should  be  encouraged  and  should  be 
protected  from  the  traveling  professLonal.  If,  in  our  county  fairs  there  is  no  re- 
striction upon  these  professionals  in  handy  work  and  art,  they  will  discourage  and 
prevent  the  consummation  of  the  purpose  for  which  these  fairs  are  held.  Local 
exhibitors  can  not  compete  with  the  professional  who  has  secuzed  in  some  way 
large  invaluable  exhibits,  with  which  they  travel  from  fair  to  fair,  for  the  money 
they  can  thus  obtain  in  premiums.  Floral  hall  should  be  a  place  of  beauty,  every- 
thing BO  artistically  arranged  as  to  please,  and  cultivate  good  taste.  Attractive 
displays  should  be  encouraged.  Nature  and  art  should  here  in  rich  profusion 
combine  their  beauty  and  perfection.  Beauty  will  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
heart,  and  the  softening  refining  influence  of  such  environments  lifts  us  to  a  higher 
plane  in  life. 

THE  COUNTY  FAIB  AN  EDUCATOR. 

Fairs  are  intended  as  a  means  of  education.  Object  lessons  are  presented  on 
every  hand.  Live  stock,  fruit,  grain,  in  short,  everywhere  success,  progress  or 
taste  is  displayed.    Intelligence  is  the  safeguard  of  our  liberties,  as  well  as  the  key 
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to  saccesB.  It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  that  our  public  schools  be  encouraged. 
The  County  Superintendent,  teachers  and  fair  managers,  should  oo-operate  in  en- 
couraging education.  One  day  should  be  given  to  school  children  and  teachers. 
On  this  day  let  there  be  contests  of  different  kinds.  These  will  stimulate  a  hearty 
emulation  in  school  work  and  a  laudable  ambition  to  ezceL 

Management  of  fairs  determines  their  value.  To  secure  success  good  men 
must  assume  control.  Stock  should  be  held  in  limited  quantities  by  the  many  and 
not  in  large  quantities  by  the  few.  Every  township  should  be  represented  in  stock 
and  in  the  directory. 

Fair  directors  should  be  broad  minded,  liberal  hearted  men,  willing  to  accord 
to  the  various  interests  of  the  county  a  just  consideration. 

Premium  lists  should  be  made  upon  this  principle.  OflScers,  superin- 
tendents and  directors  should  vie  with  each  other  in  showing  to  exhibitors  and 
visitors  courtesy.  Too  mucfh  valuable  space  in  fairs  is  given  to  clap-trap  shows, 
which  by  their  din  of  confusion,  are  annoying — even  distracting.  No  intoxicants 
should  be  allowed  on  the  fair  ground.  No  species  of  gambling  or  games  of  chance 
should  be  tolerated.  All  species  of  gambling  and  pool  selling  are  express  viola- 
tions of  our  crininal  law :    Sections  2082,  2084  and  2086,  R  S. 

Correct  judgment  being  highly  important,  the  expert  system  should  be 
adopted.  The  ultimatum  in  fair  management  should  not  be  dividends,  but  a  bet- 
ter fair. 

DUTY  OF  THE  FSOPLS  TO  THE  OOUMTT  FA  IB. 


I  have  spoken  of  the  duty  of  fair  managers  to  the  industries  of  the  county,  to 
the  exhibitors,  and  to  the  people.  There  are  reciprocal  duties  due  the  managers 
of  fairs.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  the  management  of  fairs  severely  crit- 
icised. From  the  nature  of  the  criticism  the  logical  inference  would  be  that  the 
fair  W88  run  in  the  interest  of  a  *'  soulless  corporation,"  actnated  by  an  insatiate 
greed  for  gain.  There  is  a  belief,  wide  spread  in  our  State,  that  the  fair  grounds 
are  purchased  and  improvements  made  with  money  cdllected  from  the  taxpayers. 

Many  believe  that  fair  directors  get  big  pay  for  their  services.  These  and 
kindred  statements  are  frequently  made  by  men  who  are  not  celebrated  for  their 
liberality  or  public  spirit,  and  who  do  not  possess  a  superabundance  of  wisdom 
wlb  to  the  law  and  fair  control.  Sections  5805,  5806  and  5807  of  B.  S.  provides 
that  when  the  taxable  property  of  a  county  is  $20,000,000  or  upward  the  Commis- 
sioners may,  upon  the  filing  of  a  sworn  statement  of  the  Secretary  and  President 
of  the  agricultural  society,  setting  forth  the  amount  of  expenditures^  then  they 
may  appropriate  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  and  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  amount 
already  paid,  and  provides  that  the  amount  thus  advanced  by  the  Commissioners 
shall  be  a  lien  on  all  the  property  until  the  amount  thus  advanced  shall  be  paid 
back  into  the  county  treasury  with  interest  The  plain  proviuon  of  law,  the  only 
way  aid  can  be  obtained,  should  foiever  silence  the  tongue  of  the  man  who  has 
been  representing  that  tax  payers  furnish  the  money  to  run  fairs. 

Public  spirited,  progressive  men,  manage  fairs.  Except  for  the  liberality  of 
feuch  men,  no  fairs  would  be  held  in  the  State.    These  men  furnish  the  money^ 
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the  time  and  the  brains  to  run  fairs.  Prompted  by  a  spirit  of  progress,  thej  put 
their  money  where  the  grateful  public  (?)  alone  reaps  the  benefit.  No  interest  is 
received  from  the  money  thus  given  to  the  public.  No  dividends  are  declared,  do 
pay  for  the  many  days  of  faithful  work  and  anxiety.  To  these  liberal,  generous 
men  the  statute  says,  your  generosity  is  so  essential  to  public  good,  that  you  can 
not  sell  these  grounds  except  to  purchase  a  more  eligible  site  where  your  gener- 
osity can  better  serve  the  public.  See  section  2634  of  the  Revi-ed  Statute.  The 
liberal  promoters  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  interests  of  a  county,  are  en- 
titled to  the  applause  and  commendation  of  the  people.  When  the  statute  asssames 
the  power  to  say,  that  fair  grounds  can  not  be  sold  except  to  reinvest  the  proceeds 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  then  its  declaration  is  predicated  on  the  assumption 
that  fairs  and  fair  grounds  are  for  the  public,  and  such  conclusions  in  equity, 
would  exempt  from  all  taxation  fair  grounds  where  no  dividends  are  declared 
and  no  profits  accrue  to  the  association.  Sec.  2,622  of  our  statute  exempts  the  State 
Fair  from  state  and  county  taxes.  For  the  same  reason  local  agricultural  societies 
should  likewise  be  exempt. 


BELATION  OF  COUNTY  FAIRS  TO  THE  STATE  FAIB8. 

Sec.  2629  of  the  Revised  Statute  contemplates  that  the  State  Board  of  Agri* 
culture  shall  be  a  kind  of  a  foster  father  to  the  county  fairs.  The  county  fair 
mufit  adopt  such  constitution  and  by-laws  as  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  Board. 
They  must  make  certain  reports  to  entitle  them  to  certain  perquisites. 

The  Presidents  of  county  and  district  agricultural  societies  couRtitute  the  Del- 
egate State  Board.  The  delegates  elect  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  plan  more  democratic  than  this  plan  of  selecting  the  State  Board. 
I  can  conceive  of  no  body  of  men  more  eminently  fitted  for  this  responsible  duty, 
than  the  public  spirited  men  who  have  shown  by  their  liberality,  their  fidelity  to 
agricultural  and  industrial  progress.  Theae  delegates  represent  more  than  one 
hundred  agricaitural  societies  in  our  State.  They  represent  several  thousand 
stockholders  and  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  capital  invested  in 
fair  grounds  and  improvements.  This  vast  sum  of  money  stands  a  bulwark  of  de- 
fence in  favor  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  donors.  These  agricultural  societies, 
these  thousands  of  stockholders,  their  noble  generosity,  all  stand  forth  as  the  living 
exponents  of  industrial  progress  in  Indiana.  I  have  heard  the  petty  demagogue, 
who  has  never  had  a  dollar,  a  day,  or  an  idea,  to  advance  these  great  interests  in 
our  State,  arraign  the  State  Board  as  **  old  fossils."  I  have  heard  them  deny  the 
right  and  ability  of  these  liberal,  progressive  men,  whose  liberality  has  given  os 
the  grand  results  from  fairs,  these  men  were  adjudged  unworthy,  but  State  officers 
were  the  fit  custodians  of  the  industrial  interests  of  our  State.  Strange  indeed  the 
wisdom  that  would  take  from  these  practical,  liberal  farmers,  the  right  to  select 
men  in  touch  with  their  liberal  progressive  ideas,  and  delegate  this  power  to  a  few 
politicians  holding  a  State  office,  who  always  have  party  workers  to  reward. 

To  the  end  that  the  State  Board  be  kept  more  closely  allied  to  industrial  pro- 
gress, I  would  recomuiend  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  admit  a  delegate  from 
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the  ^tate  InduBtrial  Organizations  into  the  Delegate  State  Boatd.  To  ful]7  inter- 
est the  capital  city,  and  enlist  their  energies  in  behalf  of  our  State  Fair,  I  would 
alno  give  to  the  Commercial  Club  and  to  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade,  each  a 
representative  in  the  Delegate  State  Board.  If  these  additions  were  made,  the  in- 
fusion of  this  new  blood  into  the  now  healthy  current,  would  inaugurate  a  new  era 
of  success. 

Mr,  MUchell  said :  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  Indiana  do  not  understand  what  the  men  who  are 
running  these  fairs  are  doing  for  the  State,  the  sacrifice  of  time 
and  money  that  they  are  making  for  the  State,  or  there  would 
be  a  general  co  operation  of  the  people  all  over  the  State,  more 
BO  than  we  do  have  now.  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  bring 
these  things  before  the  people  of  the  State  so  as  to  have  them 
understand  that  we  have  no  control  beyond  the  managing  of 
the  fairs  for  their  interest ;  that  these  men  are  public-spirited 
men  working  for  the  development  of  the  interests  of  our  State; 
then,  I  think,  our  County  Fairs  will  be  better  understood  and 
more  appreciated. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  in  which 
'we  are  all  interested,  and  it  is  this:  That  in  the  organization 
of  the  fair  there  is  a  provision  made  in  the  law  that  no  stock- 
holder may  vote  and  own  more  than  ten  shares,  lie  may  own 
more,  but  I  think  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  vote  more  than  ten 
shares.  But  will  the  law  allow  him  to  receive  proxies  and  vote 
those  proxies  ? 

Senator  Mount  said:  In  our  Fair  we  have  had  that  question 
up  several  times,  and  we  have  ruled  these  men  down  and  hold 
them  to  the  provision  of  the  statute  so  they  can  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said :  It  has  been  the  rule,  I  know,  but  I  have 
known  of  three  men  controlling  127  votes  and  consequently 
electing  just  such  men  as  they  wished  to  elect. 

Mr.  MUchell  said :  I  believe  now,  that  before  this  Delegate 
Board  adjourns  I  was  going  to  say,  that  we  ought  to  pass  a 
rule,  and  I  now  make  the  motion  that  hereafter  no  proxies 
will  be  recognized. 

The  President  said:  These  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Dairymen's  Association  are  very  anxious  to  get  on  and  I  sug- 
gest that  we  hear  their  papers  and  then  take  this  matter  up. 
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The  Presidedt  said:  I  am  very  happy  to  welcome  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  various  Associations.  We  will  be  very 
glad  to  hear  Mrs.  Worley,  now. 

Mrs.  Worley  was  then  introduced  to  the  Delegate  Board 
and  said : 


DAIRYING  IN  INDIANA. 


LAURA.  D.  WOBLET,  SLLETTSVILLE,  IKD. 


Mr,  I^endent,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

The  fundamental  principles  of  dairying  are  the  same  everywhere,  bat  Indiana 
possesses  so  many  advantages  in  the  way  of  climate,  Roil,  water  and  geographical 
location  that  it  should  be  the  lending  dairy  State  in  the  Union.  While  our  cli- 
mate and  soil  differ  but  little  from  Ohio  and  Illinois,  still  we  are  more  centrally 
located.  We  can  ship  to  the  East  or  West  with  almost  eqnal  facility,  and  are  so 
close  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  that  we  have  a  market  at 
our  own  doors.  No  matter  how  fine  our  product  is,  nor  how  economically  pro- 
duced, if  we  can  not  sell  it  it  is  a  failure  financially.  This  question  of  transporta- 
tion is  a  serious  one  to  most  States,  but  a  small  matter  to  us.  The  numerous  rail- 
roads that  cross  our  States  in  various  directions  make  the  transportation  of  oar 
dairy  products  much  cheaper  than  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa  or  Canada  —  the  leaders 
now  in  the  business,  our  future  followers,  I  hope.  Their  long,  cold  winters 
require  more  food  to  support  their  cattle  than  our  more  equable  climate,  their 
barns  must  be  warmer  and  their  cattle  fed  longer.  In  Monroe  County,  Indiana, 
I  once  tried  the  experiment  of  how  long  I  could  profitably  keep  cows  on  grass 
alone.  Seven  months  they  kept  up  a  good  flow  of  milk.  This  is  something  I 
think  few  States  can  say.  That  a  small  amount  of  bran  would  have  more  than 
paid  for  itself  in  the  added  value  of  the  fertilizer  and  in  the  increased  quantitj 
and  quality  of  the  butter  goes  without  saying;  I  simply  wished  to  test  the  value 
of  our  pastures. 

Not  long  ago  I  went  to  visit  a  friend  who  had  a  country  place  near  Cincin- 
nati. We  went  six  miles  on  electric  cars,  then  at  the  end  of  the  line  there  was  a 
little  village  where  we  had  to  procure  a  private  conyeyance  for  the  remaining 
four  miles  of  our  journey.  The  only  place  where  a  team  could  be  hired  was  from 
an  undertaking  establishment.  The  proprietor  when  asked  if  he  knew  the  way  to 
Georgetown,  replied :  "  Oh,  yes ;  very  well ; "  he  had  "  had  several  funerals  there." 
Could  we  get  a  team  to  go  there?  "Well,  no.^'  His  "pair  of  horses  always  drew 
the  hearse,  and  he  never  let  them  out  for  any  other  purpose.''  We  were  rather 
too  much  alive  for  this  vehicle  at  present,  so  suggested  that  he  let  us  have  the 
other  horse.  He  reluctantly  agreed  to  this  proposition,  but  "  didn't  like  to,  for 
that  horse  always  follows  the  hearse."    Now,  this  undertaker's  professional  view 
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of  ever7thing  was  more  amusing  to  my  friends  than  to  me.  I  felt  guilty  of  going 
over  the  various  States  of  our  Union  and  of  Canada  viewing  everything  with  a 
dairy  woman's  eyes.  Only  you  who  have  been  in  the  Western  States  and  along  the 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  can  appreciate  the  clear,  limpid  waters  of 
Indiana  and  the  beautiful,  verdant,  velvet  mantle  of  green  grass  nature*  wraps 
around  our  State.  California|  with  its  scenery  and  climate,  its  fruits  and  flowers, 
for  many  months  each  year  has  no  grass  and  but  little  water.  I  once  went  seventy 
miles  by  stage,  from  Ventura  to  Los  Angelos,  through  a  celebrated  valley,  and  I 
only  remember  three  places  where  there  was  water,  one  deep  well  and  two  springs — 
a  poor  prospect  for  dairying  in  that  valley.  There  were  several  dry  beds  of  rivers, 
and  I  was  told  that  in  the  wet  season  there  was  plenty  of  water,  but  a  dairy  can't 
afibrd  to  let  its  capital  lie  idle  half  of  the  time  any  more  than  any  other  business. 
By  the  way,  this  is  why  so  many  creameries  in  this  and  other  good  dairy  States 
fail  to  pay:  their  patrons  (farmers  who  furnish  the  milk)  will  only  furnish  milk 
about  half  of  the  year,  as  under  their  system  of  feeding  and  of  having  fresh  cows 
in  spring  instead  of  fall,  they  are  unable  to  furnish  enough  milk  to  run  their 
business  in  the  best  season  of  the  year,  the  winter. 

In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  cacti  and  sand  did  not  look  as  promising  as  our 
blue  grass  pastures  for  a  dairy  future.  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  Mexican  dairy  I 
heard  of — or  rather  a  New  Mexican  dairy.  The  outfit  was  thirty-five  cows,  mostly 
horns  and  hoofs,  and  a  dozen  Mexicans  to  milk  them.  Their  outfit  was  a  strong 
milking  stoo),  a  club,  a  lasso,  and  a  tin  cup.  It  took  three  men  to  a  cow — one  to 
Jasso  her  and  hold  her,  the  second  to  catch  the  calf,  let  him  out  of  the  pen,  let 
him  snpk  long  eijough  for  his  mother  to  give  down  the  milk,  then  to  club  him  ofi^, 
but  not  too  far,  or  she  would  hold  op.  The  third  man  milked  with  one  hand, 
holding  the  cup  with  the  other,  occasionally  stopping  to  use  his  stool  on  the  cow's 
back  if  she  kicked.    The  dairy  was  not  considered  very  profitable. 

I  did  not  see  this  dairy,  but  will  describe  a  little  milk  business  I  did  see  in  a 
little  town  in  Northwestern  Texas.  Thirteen  cows,  with  long  horns  and  long  legs, 
standing  all  day  in  a  muddy  pound,  with  the  pigs  for  company;  were  scantily  fed 
on  the  ground  night  and  morning.  They  furnished  butter  for  a  small  family,  and 
skim-milk  for  the  children,  and  milk  for  one  neighbor's  cofiee.  From  El  Paso  to 
Dallas,  I  was  told  that  all  of  the  water  was  owned  by  the  railroad,  and  was  sold 
at  the  uniform  price  of  twenty-five  cents  a  barrel.  In  the  county  where  I  stopped 
there  was  only  one  spring  that  did  not  go  dry  ddring  all  the  summer  and  fall 
months.  They  depended  on  cisterns  and  ponds.  We  drove  fourteen  miles  to  see 
this  famous  spring,  and  found  a  little  basin  of  water  that  did  not  run  ofi*,  and 
w^hen  we  had  all  drank  we  )iad  to  wait  until  it  slowly,  so  slowly,  filled  again.  The 
place  was  called  Lovers'  Retreat,  and  in  the  short,  sweet  Southern  spring,  when 
the  live-oaks  that  surrounded  it  were  in  their  tender  green,  when  the  beautiful 
rocks  that  were  in  quaint  shapes  like  those  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  in  Ck)lorado, 
were  covered  with  the  soft,  velvety  moss,  and  their  ba^es  filled  with  the  beautiful 
wild  flowers  one  only  sees  in  the  South,  it  was  doubtless  an  earthly  paradise.  The 
dry  bed  of  what  was  for  a  few  months  each  year  a  beautiful  rippling  stream,  was  near, 
and  doubtless  added  the  finishing  touch  to  an  enchanting  picture.    A  number  of 
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picnic  parties,  mostly  separated  in  groups  of  two,  were  there  no  doabt  discnasing 
the  views  of  Lovers'  Retreat,  and  imagining  that  what  rain  would  do  for  this  spot 
love  would  do  for  their  lives.  Bjron  and  Shakespeare  both  say  that  in  affairs  of 
this  kind  imagination  is  the  greatest  factor,  but  it  won't  do  in  dairying.  It  must 
be  good  green  grass  and  pure  fresh  water.  Of  course  in  Eastern  and  Southern 
Texas  they  have  more  rains,  and  have  many  flourishing  dairies,  but  their  distance 
from  the  great  butter  market  prevents  them  even  being  our  rivals. 

The  great  cities  of  the  west  must  depend  largely  on  the  Middle  States  for  their 
dairy  products,  but  they  can  supply  their  beef  market  from  the  plains  of  Texas  on 
the  great  cattle  ranges  of  the  nothwest  cheaper  far  than  we  can  produce  it  It 
seems  to  me  that  Indiana  should  be  the  great  dairy  State  of  the  future,  and  I  want 
to  quote  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Gilbert,  of  New  York,  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
Dairy  School  at  Geneva,  on  the  "Advantages  of  Dairying,''  he  said :  ''  There  is  no 
kind  of  farming  that  keeps  the  farm  in  as  good  condition  as  dairying.  I  thor- 
oughly believe  in  dairying  as  a  business,  and  know  that  when  properly  conducted 
it  is  a  paying  business.  It  not  only  pays  immediate  profit,  but  constantly  adds  to 
the  dividend-paying  value  of  the  farm.  Go  when  you  will,  you  find  in  those  lo- 
calities where  dairying  is  the  leading  industry  prosperous,  forehanded  people, 
with  good  crops,  good  buildings  and  a  general  air  of  thrift.  The  soil  has  increased 
in  fertility,  which  enables  them  to  grow  better  crops  and  keep  more  cattle ;  and  the 
land  will  sell  for  more  per  acre  than  in  localities  where  dairying  has  been  neg- 
lected. One  of  the  best  features  of  the  dairy  business  is  the  certainty  of  an  in- 
come ;  while  prices  may  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  there  is  never  a  failure  of 
crops,  which  is  true  of  no  other  branch  of  farming.  There  is  no  animal  th^t  will 
convert  the  bulky  products  of  the  farm  into  money  as  quickly  or  profitably  as  the 
cow.    Feed  her  to-day  and  she  will  pay  you  to-morrow." 

The  Norihwett  Trcuie,  published  in  Minneapolis,  announces  that  wheat  is  no 
longer  king  in  the  once  famous  wheat-growing  State  of  Minnesota.  "The  dairy  in- 
terests" it  says,  "when  considered  in  their  manifold  bearings  on  the  commerce  of 
the  State,  are  even*  now  the  cause  of  more  actual  wealth  and  more  business  to  the 
railroads  than  wheat." 

When  we  consider  our  superiority  in  matters  climate,  location  and  transporta- 
tion why  should  Indiana  fail  to  seize  on  this  great  avenue  for  wealth  and  prosperity. 
First  of  all  I  would  suggest  that  all  who  propose  to  join  the  victorious  army  of  the 
dairymen,  should  become  members  of  the  Indiana  State  Dairyman's  Association. 
It  was  organized  at  Indianapolis,  in  January,  1891,  and  held  two  meetings  th^re. 

Prof.  G.  S.  Plumb,  of  Purdue,  va  our  President,  which  makes  us  feel  as  if  we 
were  a  protege  of  that  institution.  D.  H.  Jenkins,  of  the  Jersey  Bulletin^  is  our 
Vice-President,  and  they  with  Mr.  Rowland  and  Mr.  LaGrange  and  the  Secretary, 
form  the  Executive  Committee.  The  objects  of  the  Association,  are,  first  of  all, 
to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  dairying;  better  our  herds  by  increasing  the 
yield  of  butter  and  milk  and  decreasing  cost  of  production;  to  improve  the 
methods  of  handling  milk  and  making  cheese  and  butter ;  to  have  enacted  laws 
by  which  the  interests  of  the  dairymen  shall  be  better  protected,  and  finally  to  see 
that  these  laws  are  enforced. 
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In  coDclusion,  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  coaple  of  days  I  passed  in  the  cars  go- 
ing over  a  portion  of  Colorado  and  Utah.  The  only  objects  we  saw  to  add  variety 
to  the  rocks  |ind  sand,  were  the  railroad  stations,  and  the  inevitable  empty  tin  cans, 
that  told  the  story  of  scarcity  of  all  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables.  Yet,  many  of  the 
stations  were  quite  thriving'towns.  Finally  we  came  to  a  place  where  there  were 
several  artesian  wells  overflowing.  Little  glimpses  of  grass  could  be  seen  now  and 
then.  I  looked  oat  of  my  window  and  in  a  little  lot  stood  a  pretty,  fat  heifer — a 
phorthorn.  I  don't  usually  admire  the  shorthorns  very  much,  but  so  homesick  was 
I  for  the  sight  of  a  cow,  that  Bisson  Belle,  hereself,  would  not  have  been  a  more 
welcome  sight  At  the  other  end  of  the  car,  out  of  the  window,  was  the  grizzly, 
shaggy  head  of  an  old  farmer.  He,  too,  was  gazing  eagerly  at  the  pretty  heifer ; 
he  looked  around  to  see  if  any  one  else  was  appreciating  the  *^  view,"  he  caught  my 
eyes ;  I  smiled,  so  did  he.  He  got  up  and  walked  the  length  of  the  car,  and  said : 
"  Madam,  I  am  from  Indianny,  and  I  started  out  West  to  see  if  I  could  find  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live,  and  this  is  the  first  hoof  or  horn  I  have  seen  for  two  days.  Indi- 
anny is  good  enough  for  me.''    I  shook  hands  and  agreed  with  him. 

The  above  remarks  may  seem  to  you  as  foreign  to  my  subject  as  Mark  Twain's 
ascent  of  Vesnar  in  six  or  seven  chapters,  when  he  did  not  get  up  a  single  step. 
Seriously  speaking,  the  varieties  of  soil,  and  situation,  and  climate,  attract  the 
lovers  of  all  departments  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  reward  follows  in- 
telligent effort  on  every  hand.  Yet,  no  neighborhood  of  considerable  extent  has 
entered  upon  the  business  with  that  enthusiasm  necessary  to  work  out  profitable  re- 
salts.  Whether  this,  is  owing  to  the  diversity  of  origin  of  the  population,  their 
previous  habits  and  ambitions ;  whether  it  is  from  the  unsatisfactory  returns  to 
the  few  who  have  gone  into  the  battle  (for  battle  it  is),  I  am  not  going  to  decide. 
I  hope  to  see  oar  geographical  advantages  fully  availed  of  in  our  business,  as  well 
as  in  other  branches  of  industry.  Such  meetings  as  ours,  such  literature  as  we  are 
beginning  to  circulate,  will,  in  part,  accomplish  our  design. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  paper  by  Mrs.  Wor- 
ley,  she  was  greeted  with  applause. 

The  President  said:  It  has  been  our  custom  to  give  the  audi- 
ence a  chance  to  discuss  these  papers,  but  I  presume  as  our 
time  is  short  we  will  have  to  pass  them  over,  and  we  will  now 
listen  to  an  address  by  Mrs.  Meredith  on  the  subject  of 
**  Woman's  Department  World's  Columbian  Exhibition." 

Mrs.  Meredith  was  here  introduced  by  the  President  and 
said: 

Jdr,  Preside/lit,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen: 

Mrs.  Worley  has  entertained  us,  and  she  says  she  does  not  like  short-horns, 
bat  there  are  two  or  three  things  that  I  donH  like;  I  don't  like  to  hear  Mrs.  Worley 
talk  so  much  about  the  weather,  and  I  don't  like  to  hear  her  speak  of  making 
acquaintances  on  the  train.    (Laughter.) 
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We  are  accustomed  to  talk  in  Indiana  about  education,  and  we  think  in  this 
State  we  haye  education  in  a  very  high  degree  and  all  that  Some  one  has  defined 
education  as  being  the  ability  to  call  things  by  their  right  names.  Now,  this 
Columbian  Exhibition  is  a  stumbling  block  to  us.  We  frequently  say  World's 
Fair.  Now,  this  is  a  World's  Fair,  it  is  unique  in  this  for  the  reason  that  it  com- 
memorates the  discovery  of  a  continent. 

We  speak  also  of  the  Woman's  Department  Now,  there  is  no  Woman's  De- 
partment in  the  Columbian  Exhibition,  excepting  that  it  is  all  Woman's  Depart- 
ment— women  are  eligible  to  every  department 

There  is,  though,  a  Board  of  Lady  Managers.  That  is  what  I  suppose  I  am 
to  speak  on  this  afternoon.  Now,  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  Ex- 
hibition, I  will  have /to  speak  of  the  departments.  There  are  four  departments. 
It  is  national  in  its  scheme,  national  in  its  organization,  because  there  was  an  act 
of  Congress  organizing  and  providing  for  the  Columbian  Exhibition. 

The  National  Board  is  composed  of  two  men  from  each  State,  eight  of  which 
are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  these  appoint  a  Board  of 
Lady  Managers,  and  in  addition  to  these  two  national  bodies,  there  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Chicago  Directory.  The  Chicago  Directory  is  the  important  part  of 
the  whole  matter,  because  the  Chicago  Directory  furnishes  the  money.  It  is  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Illinois.  The  Chicago  Directory  has  a  congress  called 
*'  The  World's  Congress  of  Accelerators."  That  has  to  do  with  the  caring  for  the 
communications  and  look  after  and  discuss  the  progress  of  the  work.  So  these  are 
the  four  organizations  connected  with  the  Columbian  Exhibition.  The  Board  of 
Lady  Managers,  I  think,  deserve  gieat  credit  for  theii<  energy.  It  is  a  mistake 
when  you  speak  of  the  Woman's  Department  There  will  not  be  a  Woman's  De- 
partment at  the  Columbian  Exhibition,  or  woman's  work. 

If  a  woman  does  anything — if  she  paints  a  picture— it  goes  into  the  general 
exhibit,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  which  I  spoke.  But  one  of  their  duties — this 
Board  of  Lady  Managers — is  to  appoint  a  member  of  every  jury  of  award  that 
passes  upon  articles  that  were  in  the  whole  or  in  part  the  product  of  female  labor. 
Now,  that  was  not  thought  to  be  of  much  importance  at  the  time,  but  yet  it  was 
wonderful  and  aJSects  every  department  almost  We  were  in  favor  of  Mr.  Springer 
at  the  time  he  was  a  candidate  for  Speaker  of  the  House,  because  he  wrote  that 
one  thing — although  he  was  a  Democrat  and  all  that     [Laughter  and  applause]. 

I  was  certainly  greatly  surprised  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Studebaker  that  women 
were  employed  in  his  great  wagon  works,  and  the  result  is  that  in  Mr.  Studebaker's 
exhibit  of  wagons  we  will  have  the  privilege  of  putting  a  woman  on  that  jury 
of  award. 

But  we  don't  know  whether  we  will  appoint  a  woman  or  not.  We  have  the 
appointing  power  if  an  article  is  in  whole  or  in  part  the  product  of  female  labor. 
But  we  are  going  to  be  very  generous,  and  if  we  don't  find  a  woman  capable  for 
these  places,  we  are  g^ing  to  appoint  men.  We  are  not  going  to  be  selfish,  we  are 
going  to  be  very  generous. 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer — of  course  when  you  speak  of  her  every  one  thinks  of  her 
beauty  as  well  as  her  wealth,  but  she  has,  beyond  these  two  elements  of  which  I 
speak,  great  talent,  and  it  makes  a  very  fine  combination.    She  is  wonderfully 
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iDterMted  in  this  work  and  in  the  World's  Columbian  Exhibition,  and  giYes  her 
whole  time  to  it,  and  has  almost  given  up  her  social  life  to  the  demands  of  this 
work,  and  having  wealth  and  experience,  she  will  be  able  to  accomplish  great 
things  in  her  trip  abroad  this  sammer.  I  have  no  doubt  she  did  more  to  draw 
attention  to  the  ColnmbjLan  Exhibition  than  did^  that  great  bodj  of  men  who  went 
abroad  afterward,  and,  as  we  are  told,  with  such  great  success.  Now,  in  regard  to 
the  Board  of  Lady  Managers:  We  have  upon  that  Board  manj  distinguished 
women,  and  it  is  rather  interesting  when  thej  come  together  to  find  them  from  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  States.  It  has  been  said  often,  and  I  think  it  is  true,  tnat 
the  greatest  thing  in  this  Columbian  Exhibition  is  the  bringing  of  our  people 
together  from  the  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

Our  own  organization  in  the  State  of  Indiana  we  are  proud  of,  as  it  works 
with  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  and  for  that  we  are  indebted  to  Governor 
Hovej.  Governor  Hovej  had  the  intelligence  to  construe  the  word  citizen  to 
mean  women  as  well  as  men.  Governor  Hovej  construed  the  word  citizen  to  mean 
women  and  appointed  a  woman.  We  are  coming  step  by  step  as  women,  and  I 
don't  doubt  but  that  after  awhile  we  will  have  women  on  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture; that  may  be  away  off,  but  we  will  come  to  that  after  awhile.  I  think  it 
is  worth  thinking  about  I  made  the  remark  awhile  ago  how  women  enter  into 
everything;  her  work  is  seen  everywhere.  Statistics  show  that  one-third  of  the 
work,  of  the  labor  in  all  great  industries,  is  done  by  women.  So  when  you  come 
to  examine  this  work  you  will  find  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  work  there  is 
the  work  of  men  and  women.  Now  at  one  time  we  asked  that  we  might  mark 
with  some  device  all  those  articles  that  were  in  whole  or  in  part  women's  work, 
and  we  were  very  gallantly  granted  that  request.  Now  we  think  we  are  going  to 
surprise  you  by  having  marks  on  almost  everything  in  that  Columbian  Exhibition. 
Yon  will-  find  when  you  come  to  examine  these  articles  that  in  all  these 'great  lines 
of  industry  women  are  employed.  I  think  it  is  goiog  to  be  a  revelation  to  many 
how  great  the  work  is  that  women  are  doing. 

Now,  perhaps  you  will  be  more  interested  and  will  want  to  know  what  Indi- 
ana is  going  to  do.  We  have  two  plans  {  think  that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  State.  One  of  them  is  that  our  Indiana  Board  shall  organize  a  system  of 
itineraries,  which,  in  my  mind,  will  be  of  most  practical  benefit  to  us.  There  are 
many  people  who  will  come  to  Chicago  who  will  not  want  to  stay  in  that  city 
over  Sunday.  They  will  become  tired  of  sight-seeing.  It  is  not  a  very  quiet 
place  to  spend  Sunday  anyway,  and  we  have  three  or  four  great  lines  of  railroad 
coming  down  into  Indiana.  Now,  why  couldn't  we  have  them  leave  Chicago  over 
Sunday  and  come  down  over  the  Big  Four.  They  can  see  the  broad  fields  and 
the  great  stock  interests  of  our  State,  and  come  to  Indianapolis  and  spend  the 
Sunday,  and  return  over  the  Monon  on  Monday,  and  then  they  will  see  another 
lot  of  good  country ;  or  perhaps  they  can  come  over  the  Illinois  Central,  and 
can  see  the  great  flocks  and  herds  of  stock  as  they  pass  over  this  country.  There 
may  be  some  of  these  men  that  will  become  interested  and  perhaps  they  may  want 
to  buy;  they  may  want  to  buy  some  of  our  coal  mines  and  develop  them.  There 
will  be  great  opportunities  come  to  this  section.  Those  towns  that  are  on  the  lines 
of  these  railroads  can  easily  get  up  a  plan  by  which  the  people  will  leave  Chicago 
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and  spend  Sundaj  in  these  towns  with  great  profit  to  the'  towns  and  the  whole 
State. 

Right  in  connection  with  this  plan  of  itineraries  I  then  haye  a  plan  for  im- 
proving the  face  of  Indiana.  It  has  been  said  that  Indiana  is  the  filthiest  point 
of  any  State  in  the  Union.  I  know  70a  would  think  it  was  bad  enough,  for  as  700 
travel  over  the  lines  of  railroad  jou  can  see  rubbish  and  old  tin  cans  and  staff  in 
the  door-yards,  especially  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings  fronting  these  lines  of  road. 
Now,  I  want  to  reach  the  women  of  the  State  and  form  them  into  local  improve- 
ment clubs.  The  business  of  these  clubs,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  is  to  improve 
the  localities.  I  believe  that  the  women  of  the  State  will  be  equal  to  this  under- 
taking, for  they  can  have'  the  small  boy  for  their  ally  in  this  work.  I  think  the 
people  should  see  to  it  that  our  towns  are  cleaned  up. 

Now,  if  the  people  who  founded  these  towns,  about  fifty  years  ago,  would  go 
to  work  and  clean  up  these  towns — clean  up  these  places  so  these  back  yards  would 
present  a  clean,  neat  appearance  it  would  make  our  State  a  wonderfully  fine  State 
in  appearance. 

Some  times  I  wonder  why  we  do  not  learn  a  lesson  of  cleanliness  and  neatness 
from  the  railroads.  The  railroads  are  really  models  of  cleanliness.  If  you  stand 
on  the  rear  platform  of  a  train  the  receding  view  is  one  of  pleasing  appearance — 
neatly  laid  ties,  perfectly  laid  and  ballasted,  a  clean  grade  and  plowed  across  to 
the  line  of  fence  and  the  whole  length  of  these  lines  you  will  find  no  weeds  grow- 
ing. Now,  you  will  find  this  so  with  all  the  lines  of  railroads  throughout  the 
State. 

Now,  why  can  not  the  people  make  their  yards  presentable  as  much  so  as  the 
railroads  do  their  right-of-way. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  thing  more  to  say  on  this  question.  I  will  be 
glad  to  anfwer  any  questions  you  may  ask. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said  at  the  close  of  the  addres:  I  move  that  this 
Board  tender  Mrs,  Worley  and  Mrs.  Meredith  their  thanks  for 
the  very  able  address  given  the  Board  this  afternoon. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

By  a  Delegate,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  ladies  be  re- 
quested to  furnish  their  papers  to  the  Secretary  for  printing  in 
the  annual  report. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Prof.  Plumb  said:  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Worley,  in  her  paper 
has  given  you  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  join  us,  and  for  our 
association  I  would  like  to  extend  to  you  the  privilege  now, 
and  we  will  spend  a  few  moments,  if  it  is  not  trespassing  on 
your  time,  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to  come  up  and  join  us. 
The  "Dairyman's  Association"  would  be  delighted  to  bi^VQ 
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the  members  of  the  State  Board  attend  their  meetings  and 
bring  their  dollars  with  them  and  join  uq. 

Mr.  Lockhari  said:  It  was  my  intention,  before  we  adjourn, 
at  the  proper  time — at  the  proper  meeting — it  was  my  intention 
to  make  a  motion  that  a  law  be  passed  that  each  one  of  these 
associations  which  help  us  so  grandly  have  a  place  on  our 
Soard.  Perhaps  it  is  not  the  proper  time  for  it  now,  but  I 
shall  do  so  before  we  adjourn. 

By  a  Delegate.  I  would  like  to  ask,  and  I  move  you  that  the 
Soard  request  that  these  papers  just  read  be  published  in  full. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  wish  to  add  an  amendment,  that  the  city 
papers  be  requested  to  publish  in  full  the  address  of  Mrs. 
Meredith  on  the  Columbian  Exhibition,  as  well  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Worley  and  that  of  Senator  Mounts. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Aaron  Jones  said:  I  have  listened  attentively  to  these 
papers  and  to  the  paper  of  Mrs.  Meredith,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  suggestion  in  there  that  is  fraught  with  immense 
advantage  to  the  State.  In  addition  to  this  I  think  the  women 
of  the  State  should  have  the  co-operation  of  the  men  of  the 
State,  and  they  should  take  heed  to  the  idea  suggested,  and 
clean  up  the  State  and  brush  up  our  homes  and  make  them 
pleasant  places  for  the  people  to  visit  when  they  may  come 
down  from  Chicago  to  spend  their  Sabbaths  here.  I  think  it 
will  add  to  the  value  and  increase  our  property,  even  if  we 
have  a  good  place,  to  clean  up  all  along  the  line  of  these  rail- 
roads and  theee  great  thoroughfares,  then  the  people  will  go 
back  with  a  good  opinion  of  our  State.  If  there  was  $500,000 
paid  out  in  taxes  to  carry  out  this  idea,  it  would  be  to  our  great 
advantage,  and  we  would  be  the  gainers  in  dollars  and  cents. 

I  hope  that  when  we  go  home,  instead  of  leaving  this  entirely 
to  the  ladies  and  the  boys,  we  will  go  to  work  and  arouse 
public  sentiment,  that  we  may  increase  the  co-operation  of  the 
people  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Lockhari  said :  Your  Committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  matter  of  resolutions  on  the  retirement  of  W.  B.  Seward 
offer  the  following : 
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Whereas,  Hon.  W.  B.  Seward,  after  a  service  of  twenty  jeaiB  as  a  member  ot 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  i0  now  about  to  retire  from  the  service  of  said 
Board;   and, 

Whereas,  During  those  long  years  of  service  Mr.  Seward  has  given  twentjof 
the  best  years  of  his  life  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  agricultural,  mechanical  and 
stock-breeding  interests  of  the  great  State  of  Indiana ;  and, 

Whereas,  During  said  period  of  service  he  was  also  chosen  as  one  of  the  State 
Commissioners  to  take  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  new  State  House,  and  with  his 
co-workers  on  that  Board  succeeded  in  marking  out  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
the  age,  to-wit.,  the  construction  of  one  of  the  finest  and  best  State  Houses  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  accomplish  this  great  work  within  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  building  of  the  same,  and  also  within  the  time  allowed  for  its  construction; 
therefore,  be  it 

Mesolved,  That  in  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Seward  from  the  Board  the  Board 
parts  with  one  of  its  oldest  and  truest  friends  and  co-workers. 

Second,  That  in  his  retirement  he  carries  with  him  the  heartfelt  sentiments 
of  the  Board  for  the  way  he  has  discharged  his  duties  as  one  of  its  members. 

Third.  That  in  consideration  of  his  long  services  as  a  member  that  he  shall 
be  and  is  hereby  elected  an  honorary  member  for  life,  and  will  always  meet  with  a 
cordial  greeting  by  the  future  members  of  the  Board. 

B.  M.  Lockhart, 
James  M.  Sankey, 
John  Q,  A.  Sieo. 

Mr,  Lockhart  said  further,  after  the  reading  of  the  reaolutions: 
Now,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  these  resolutions  be  adopted 
by  our  Board  by  a  rising  vote. 

And  the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr,  Seward  said : 

Mr.  President  and  Oenllemen  of  the  Board: 

I  desire  to  respond  to  some  extent  to  the  very  flattering  and  cordial  resolutions 
that  have  been  passed  in  my  behalf,  without  knowing  that  it  was  the  intention  or 
thought  of  the  Board  to  do  such  a  thing.  I  had  decided  in  my  own  mind  that 
when  the  time  came  for  me  to  leave  here  I  should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of 
saying  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  myself  and  expressing  my  interest  now,  as  it 
always  has  been,  in  the  welfare  of  this  Board. 

Since  I  came  into  the  State  House  since  noon  I  thought  perhaps  what  I  had  to 
say  would  be  better  if  reduced  to  writing,  and  I  have  done  so.  I  certainly  will 
always  remember  you  kindly  for  the  flattering  notice  you  have  given  me  here. 

In  looking  at  the  faces  of  the  members  of  this  Board  before  me  now  I  do  not 
see  one  face  that  was  here  when  first  I  took  my  seat  as  a  member  of  this  Board 
twenty  years  ago. 

(See  Index.) 
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Mr.  Lockhart  said:  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  thinking 
to-day  of  the  time  when  I  came  here  on  this  Board,  eighteen 
years  ago.  I  have  been  thinking  to-day  that  the  last  one  of 
the  old  Board  was  about  to  leave  us  in  the  retirement  of  our 
brother,  Mr.  Seward.  When  he  came  here  he  was  a  young 
man,  without  any  gray  hairs  in  his  head  or  whiskers.  But 
such  is  life;  we  are  all  passing  away.  Many  of  our  old 
associates  have  already  gone  to  their  long  home.  When  I 
think  of  some  of  the  grand  men,  Governor  James  D.  Williams 
— a  daughter  of  his  is  the  wife  of  this  gentleman  who  addressed 
*  as  to-day — and  Captain  Meredith,  and  all  these  grand  men,  I 
feel  that  I  can  truly  say  that  in  the  future  the  presence  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Seward,  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  Aaron  Jones  said:  I  suppose  the  address  of  the  retiring 
member,  Mr.  Seward,  of  course  will  go  into  the  minutes  of  the 
Board  and  be  published. 

By  the  President,  Without  any  motidn  I  think  they  belong  to 
and  are  a  part  of  the  minutes.     They  will  so  be  regarded. 

Mr.  Boggs  said:  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  offer. 
Our  retiring  Superintendent,  Mr.  Merrifield,  has  been  with  us 
these  two  or  three  years,  and  I  think  it  is  nothing  more  than 
right  that  our  Board  should  express  their  confidence  and  respect 
.  for  him,  and  assure  him  that  he  has  our  entire  good  will.  I 
therefore  move  that  such  is  the  sense  of  this  Board. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Maze  then  said:  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  resolution  to 
offer;  there  being  some  rule  necessary  to  define  the  rights  of 
members  of  the  Delegate  Board,  and  the  manner  of  voting  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  such  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

Boohed,  That  the  casting  of  Yotes,  by  prozj,  be  limited  to  the  district  for 
which  the  vote  is  being  cast. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said:  I  think  that  does  not  quite  cover  the 
proxy  system,  and  I  move  to  amend  the  resolution  that, 

*'  No  proxy  be  recognized  onlefls  presented  by  the  Association  to  which  it  be* 
longs,  or  some  member  thereof.^' 

Mr.  Maze  then  said :    I  accept  the  amendment. 
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Mr,  Seward  then  said:  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  I  think  this 
is  right;  I  have  seen  the  folly  of  the  proxy  system  many  times, 
and  no  more  than  at  the  present  meeting  here.  It  is  some  ex- 
pense to  come  here  and  attend  these  meetings.  Oftentimes  a 
society  does  not  pay  a  representative  to  come  here,  and  an  in- 
terested party  will  look  arround  and  get  proxies  and  vote  them 
at  the  getting  and  the  society  does  not  get, the  benefit  of  it  in 
any  way.  They  are  not  benefited  by  any  decision  or  the  reading 
of  any  paper  here.  The  society  ought  to  have  a  representative 
here,  the  President  or  Secretary,  and  if  not  either  of  these  per- 
sons,  then  the  person  who  claims  a  vote  should  be  a  member  of 
the  society  to  whichthe  vote  is  credited. 

Mr.  Jones  said :  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
some  suggestions,  having  served  on  the  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials, I  find  there  ought  to  be  some  clearly  defined  rule  for  the 
government  of  these  societies  to  entitle  them  to  a  representation 
on  this  Board.  The  rule  should  be  clearly  laid  down  and  sent 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  this  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Secretary  of  every  society.  Any  society  that  does  not  take  the 
time  and  pains  to  come  to  these  meetings  and  fill  the  require- 
ments ought  not  to  have  a  place  and  a  vote  upon  this 
Board. 

With  the  large  amount  of  capital  that  this  Board  has  under  its 
control,  before  they  are  allowed  to  vote  to  put  a  member  on 
this  Board  to  dictate  as  to  the  annual  improvements  that 
should  be  made,  they  should  be  obliged  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments. And  right  in  this  connection,  let  me  say,  a  motion 
should  be  made  that  they  be  required  to  fulfill  the  conditions. 

The  President  said:  Is  this  sufficient?  Ought  it  not  be  in 
our  by-laws  and  rules? 

Mr.  Mitchell  said:  That  is  the  very  point.  It  ought  to  be  in 
the  rules  and  sent  to  every  Society  in  the  State,  and  then  this 
Board  live  up  to  it  and  never  vary  in  any  single  instance.  The 
Secretary  of  this  Board  should  send  it  to  the  Secretary  of  every 
Society  in  the  State.  Because  it  is  very  embarrassing  for  the 
Committee  on  Credentials  to  pass  on  these  cases,  and  in  some 
localities  there  might  be  some  trouble  arising  out  of  it.      I 
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know  that  there  were  some  votes  that*  were  cast  at  this  meeting 
I  am  satisfied  were  illegal. 

Mr.  Jones  said :  Let  the  committee  take  this  matter  and  fix 
it  as  it  should  be,  and  then  pass  it  as  a  anit,  and  then  let  it  go 
oat  as  suggested. 

Mr.  Sieg  said :  I  think  it  ought  to  go  out  with  the  programme 
of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said:  I  think  that  would  not  be  soon  enough. 
The  programmes  of  the  meeting  go  out  about  three  weeks  before 
the  meeting.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  sent  out  to  every  Associa- 
tion in  good  standing  immediately,  so  that  they  can  know  and 
be  informed,  and  then  they  can  not  say  you  did  not  inform  us. 

Mr,  Maze  said :  I  thought  of  having  this  put  in  shape  and 
sending  it  to  the  committee  that  they  might  report  on  it. 
But  the  Delegate  Board  will  adjourn  in  a  few  moments,  and  I 
believe  that  it  ought  to  be  acted  on  by  the  Delegate  Board.  I 
think  the  proper  way  would  be  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  and 
let  them  act  on  it  and  report. 

Mr.  Sieg  said :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  this  matter  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  who  shall  draft  suitable  res- 
olutions, examine  the  by-laws  and  rules,  and  put  it  in  proper 
shape  so  it  will  be  binding,  and  report  it  to  the  JB'ebruary  meeting. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President  then  appointed  as  such  commitPtee  Mr.  Sieg, 
Mr.  Sankey,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said :  I  think  if  there  is  no  law  for  it  the  Board 
should  ask  that  a  law  be  enacted  whereby  these  State  Associa- 
tions such  as  the  Swine  Breeders,  Poultry  Association,  Short- 
horn Breeders  and  all  these  associations  should  each  have  one 
vote  in  our  Delegate  meetings.  These  societies  are  regularly 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  I  think 
that  such  a  law  should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  Seward  said.  It  is  perhaps  right  that  this  should  be 
done.  I  would  recommend  it  but  the  law  is  not  so.  The  law 
does  not  say  who  shall  not  be  members,  but  who  shall  be,  and 
we  have  no  power  as  a  Board  to  change  it. 

The  Delegate  Board  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Prcrxfiutr)  /Vwards* 


CATTLE— Bbbf  Breeds. 


J.  M.  Samket,  Saperintendent. 


CLASS  l—Shorthoms. 

Ball,  S  jean  old  and  over,  J.  Q.  Robbins  &  80ns,  Horace,  Ind $20  00 

Second,  T.  A.  Albin  &  Son,  Venedocia,  Ohio 20  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  Thos.  Wilhoit,  Middletown,  Ind 20  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horan,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  T.  A.  Albin  &  Son,  Yenedotfia,  Ohio 20  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  T.  A.  Albin  <&  Son,  Venedocia,  Ohio 15  00 

Second,  Thoa.  Wilhoit,  Middletown,  Ind 10  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  Thos.  Wilhoit,  Middletown,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  J.  G«JRobbins  &  Sons,  Venedocia,  Ohio 10  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  C.  M.  Sanger  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis 20  00 

Second,  Thos.  Wilhoit,  Middletown,  Ind 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2  years,  C.  M.  Sanger  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis.  .   .  20  00 

Second,  T.  A.  Albin  &  Son,  Venedocia,  Ohio 10  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  C.  M.  Sanger  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis.    . 16  00 

Second;  T.  A.  Albin  &  Son,  Venedocia,  Ohio 10  00 

Committeeman — William  Warfield,  Judge,  Lexington,  Ky. 


CLASS  Il—Herefords, 

Bull,  3  years  and  over,  H.  H.  Clough,  Elyria,  Ohio $20  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  Sotham  Agricultural  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.     ...    20  00 

BuU,  1  year  and  under  2,  H.  H.  Clough,  Elyria,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  Sotham  Agricultural  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich 10  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  Sotham  Agricultural  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich 15  00 
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Cow,  3  years  and  oyer,  Sotham  Agricultural  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich. $20  00 

Second,  H.  H.  Clough,  Elyria,  Ohio 10  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  Sotham  Agricultural  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.  .   .   .   .  20  00 

Second,  H.  H.  Clough,  Eljria,  Ohio 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  Sotham  Agricultural  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.  ...  20  00 

Second,  H.  H.  Clough,  Elyria,  Ohio  .   / 10  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  H.  H.  Clough,  Elyria,  Ohio 15  00 

Second,  H.  H.  Clough,  Elyria,  Ohio 10  00 

Committeeman — T.  8.  Moberly,  Richmond,  Ky. 

CLASS  III--PoiM  Angu$. 

Bull,  3  years  old  and  over,  J.  P.  Hine,  Shinrock,  Ohio «...  $20  00 

Second,  Simpson  <&  Hoag^  VinoeDuee,  Ind* 1000 

')                 Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  Leslie  &  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wis. 20  00 

I                         Second,  Simpson  &  Hoag,  Vincennes,  Ind 10  00 

I                  Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  P.  Hine,  Shinrock,  Ohio 20  00 

,                         Second,  Leslie  <&  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wis.  •  •   i '  .  10  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  Simpson  &  Hoag,  Vincennes,  Ind 1600 

.     J.  P.  Hine,  Shinrock,  Ohio 10  00 

I                 Cow,  3  years  old  and  over,  J.  P.  Hine,  Shinrock,  Ohio 20  00 

I                         Second,  Leslie  &  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wis 10  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  J.  P.  Hine,  Shinrock,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  J.  P.  Hine,  Shinrock,  Ohio 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  Leslie  &  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wis 20  00 

,                         Second,  J.  P.  Hine,  Shinrock,  Ohio 10  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  Leslie  &  Burwell,  Cottage  GrOve,  Wis 15  00 

Second,  G.  W.  Samuels  &  Son,  Wapella,  111 10  00 

I  David  McKay,  Judge. 

CLASS  IV—QaUaways. 


• 


Bull,  3  years  and  over^  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne $20  00 

Second,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 10  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 20  00 

Second,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 10  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 20  00 

Second,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 10  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 15  00 

Second,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 10  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 20  00 

8e(»nd,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne. 10  00 

Cow^  2  years  and  under  3,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 20  00 

Second,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 10  00 
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Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne $20  00 

Second,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wajne 10  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 1500 

Second,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Fort  Wayne 10  00 

Committeeman — Claude  Matthews,  Judge,  Indianapolis. 


CLASS  V—Dewma. 

Bull,  3  years  old  and  over.  Twin  York  &  Sons,  Brock,  Ohio $20  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Moree  &  Son,  Verona,  Wis 10  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  Iwin  York  &  Sons,  Brock,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Morse  &  Son,  Verona,  Wis 10  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  Iwin  York  &  Sons,  Brock,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Morse  &  Son,  Verona,  Wis 10  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  J.  W.  Morse  &  Son,  Verona,  Wis 15  00 

Second,  Iwin  York  &  Sons,  Brock,  Ohio 10  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  oyer,  Iwin  York  &  Sons,  Brock,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Morse  &  Son,  Verona,  Wis 10  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  Iwin  York  &  Sons,  Brock,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  Iwin  York  &  Sons,  Brock,  Ohio 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  W.  Morse  &  Son,  Verona,  Wis 20  00 

Second,  Iwin  York  &  Sons,  Brock,  Ohio 10  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  Iwin  York  &  Sons,  Brock,  Ohio 15  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Morse  &  Son,  Verona,  Wis 10  00 

Committeemxin — Claude  Matthews,  Judge,  Indianapolis. 


CLASS  VI-All  Red  PolU. 

Bull,  3  years  and  over,  V.T.Hillis,  Delaware,  Ohio.   .   . $20  00 

Second,  John  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Ind 10  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3 ' 20  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  John  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Ind 2000 

Bull,  under  1  year,  John  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Ind 1500 

Second,  V.  T.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 10  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  John  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Ind 20)  GO 

Second,  V.  T.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 10  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  John  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  V.  T.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  V.  T.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  John  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Ind 10  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  John  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Ind 15  00 

Second,  V.  T.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 10  00. 


Committeeman — Claude  Matthews,  Judge. 
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DAIRY  BREEDS. 


J.  N.  Davidson,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  VIl^HoUtein-^Friesants, 

Bull,  3  years  old  and  over,  Q.  A.  Stanton,  Qr^nwood,  Ind $20  00 

Second,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,  Ind 10  00 

Ball,  2  years  and  under  3,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Ff  anklin,  Ind  ...    ......  20  00 

Second,  O.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood,  Ind\ 10  00 

Ball,  1  year  and  under  2,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  Burroughs  &  Son,  Losantville,  Ind 10  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  Q.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood,  Ind 15  00 

Second,  8  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,  Ind 10  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  Gillett  &  Son,  Bosendale,  Wisconsin 20  00 

Second,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood,  Ind 10  00 

Cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,  Ind 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  Burroughs  &  Son,  Losantville,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,  Ind 10  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,  Ind 15  00 

Second,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood,  Ind 10  00 

Committeeman — J.  W.  LaGrange,  Judge,  Franklin,  Ind. 

CLASS  VIIl— Jersey 8, 

Bull,  3  years  and  over,  C.  Easthope,  Niles,  Ohio $20  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Ketchem,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  C.  Easthope,  Niles,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  Garretson  Bros.,  Pendleton,  Ind 10  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  C.  Easthope,  Niles,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  Cochran  &  Son,  Dunreith,  Ind 10  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  Cochran  &  Son,Dunreith,  Ind 15  00 

Second,  Garretson  Bros.,  Pendleton,  Ind 10  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  C.  Easthope,  Nilen,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  Garretson  Bros.,  Pendleton,  Ind 10  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  Garretson  Bros.,  Pendleton,  Ind   . ' 20  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Ketchem,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1000 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  Garretson  Bros.,  Pendleton,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  C.  Easthope,  Niles,  Ohio 10  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  C.  Easthope,  Niles,  Ohio 15  00 

Second,  Garretson  Bros.,  Pendleton,  Ind 10  00 

Committeeman — Jacob  S.  KauflFman,  Judge. 


\ 
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CLASS  IX—Buf  OatlU— Sweepstakes. 

m 

Bull,  3  years  and  over,  J.  G.  Bobbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Ind $  15  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  Sotham  Agricultural  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.   ...  15  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  Leslie  &  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wis 15  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  J.  P.  Hine,  Shinrock,  Ohio 15  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  J.  P.  Hine,  Shinrock,  Ohio 15  00 

Cow,  1  year  and  under  2,  Leslie  &  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wis 15  00 

Herd  of  5  heads,  bull,  any  age ;  1  cow,  3  years  and  over ;  1  heifer,  2  years 
and   under  3;  1  heifer,  1  year  and  under  2;  calf  under  1,  C.  M. 

Sanger  &  Son,  Waukeshaw,  Wis 100  00 

Second,  Thos.  Wilhoit,  Middletown,  Ind 50  0# 

Best  young  herd  of  beef  cattle,  to  consist.of  1  bull  and  4  heifers  under  2 
years,  female  to  be  bred  by  exhibitor,  T.  A.  Albion  &  Son,  Ven- 

edocia,  Ohio 75  00 

Second,  Leslie  &  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wis 35  00 

Bull  and  3  of  his  get,  (1  a  calf,)  T.  A.  Albin,  Venedocia,  Ohio.   .    .    :   .   .  25  00 

Second,  Leslie  &  Burwell,  Cottage  Grove,  Wis ' 12  00 

Committeemen — 0.  E.   Bradfute,  Tom   Smith,   J.  D.  Spake, 
Judges. 

CLASS  X—Daxry  CaUOe. 

Bull,  3  years  and  over,  C.  Easthope,  Niles,  Ohio $15  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,  Ind 1500 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  B.  M.  Carron,  Washington,  Pa 15  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  C.  Eadthope,  Niles,  Ohio 15  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood,  Ind 15  00 

Cow,  1  year  and  under  2,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,  Ind 15  00 

Best  old  herd,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,  Ind 100  00 

Second,  Garretson  Bros.,  Pendleton,  Ind 50  00 

Best  young  herd,  Garretson  Bros.,  Pendleton,  Ind 50  00 

Second,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,  Ind 35  00 

Bull  and  3  of  his  get,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood,  Ind 25  00 

Second,  Garretson  Bros.,  Pendleton,  Ind 12  00 

Awarding  Committee — J.  W.LaGrange,  Franklin,  Ind. ;  S.  H. 
Todd,  Wakeman,  Ohio;  L.  B.  Harris,  Rushville,  Ind. 
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SPEP^D  LIST. 


E.  H.  Peed,  SuperintendenL 
H.  B.  Howi^AND,  Starter. 


First  Division  of  2:50  Pace—Parse,  $500. 

Georgia  WiJkes— J.  £.  Roberts  &  Son,  Moundsville,  Ky $250  00 

Tascott— James  Voss,  Mattoon,  III .   .    125  00 

Hustler— W.  E.  Lake,  Peru,  Ind 1   .    .   .      75  00 

Peter  Piper — Carpenter  <&  Frazer,  New  Albany,  Ind 60  00 

Time— 2:34J,  2:35,  2:82,  2:37. 

2:26  Trot— Purse,  $500. 

Thalia— C.  G.  Squire,  Millersburg,  Ohio $250  00 

Lamar — Hogan  Bros.,  Dry  Bidge,  Ky 125  00 

Beller-Buck  Dickerson,  Greeusburg,  Ind 75  00 

Belle  Wilson— Mack  Wade,  Edinburg,  Ind 60  00 

Time— 2:28|,  2:26i,  2:26J. 

2:40  Trot— Purge,  $600. 

Ben  Walace— Frank  Klein,  Indianapolis,  lud $250  00 

Energy — Preston  &  Applegate,  Francisville,  Ind 125  00 

Kate  Dillard — Mann  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 75  00 

Big  Joe— J.  W.  White,  Adams,  Ind 50  00 

Time— 2:32,  2:31  J,  2:31,  2:31,  2:30. 

2:30  Pace— Purse,  $500. 

Archie  White— Gee  Grimes,  Terre  Haute,  Ind $250  00 

Georgia  M.— G.  D.  Rinker,  Brooklyn,  Ind 125  00 

'Landlord — J.  I.  Keeney,  Danville,  Ind 75  00 

Sam  Hall— J.  H.  Gifford,  Tipton,  Ind 50  00 

Time— 2:30,  2:22i,  2.31,  2:31},  2:31},  2:31. 

2:30  Trot- Purse,  $500. 

Dot  L. — James  Lower,  Laporte,  Ind $250  00 

Nettie  B.— A.  P.  Hanes,  Danville,  111 125  00 

Joe  a— L.  H.  Stewart,  Roachdale,  Ind 75  00 

Pilot  W.— Green  Wilson,  Waldron,  Ind 

John  Lu— John  R.  Shaw,  South  Bend,  Ind 50  00 

Time— 2:30,  2:30}.  2:31},  2:29. 

9— AOB. 
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Second  Division,  2:50  Pace— Puree,  $600— 

Tip.O-Tip— ThoK.  Johnson,  Chicago,  111 $250  00 

Tony  R — Clark  &  Tincfaer,  IndianapoliR,  Ind 150  00 

Meachem— G.  A.  Fitch,  tk>uth  Bend,  Ind 75 .00 

Lady  Vivian  —Anderson  Bros.,  Roachdale,  Ind 50  00 

Time— 2:31  J,  2:26  J,  2:27,  2:30i,  2.27 J. 

3-year-old  Colt  Trot— Purse,  $400— 

Eura— R.  J.  Wilson,  Rushville,  Ind. $200  00 

Raymond  Wilkes — Geo.  Grimes,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 100  00 

Jefse  Wilkes— S.  J.  Flemming,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 60  00 

Doctor  Caton— J.  H.  Gregg,  Tuscola,  111 40  00 

Time— 2:34,  2:30i  2:29|. 

First  Division,  2:22  Pace— Purw,  $500— 

Lary  C— Mel  Cruse,  Areola,  III $260  00 

Lady  Vice— J.  W.  Black,  Yorktown,  Ind 125  00 

Prince  Echo — W.  V.  lioder,  Lewisville,  Ind 76  00 

St.  Catherine— S.  J.  Flemming,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 50  00 

Time— 2:24  J,  2:27 J,  2:271. 

Second  Division,  2:22  Pace— Purse,  $500. 

Frank  C— Oxman  Bros.,  Grayville,  111 $260  00 

Venture— William  Marion,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 126  00 

Critmore — Buck  Dickerson,  Greensburg,  Ind 75  00 

L.  B.  Curtis — L  G.  Clark,  Indianapolis,  Ind 60  00 

Time-2:23J,  2:26,  2:28^. 

2-year-old  Colt  Trot- Purse,  $200— 

Triumph— J.  B.  Curtis  &  Son,  North  Vernon,  Ind $100  00 

Valse— W.  E.  McMillan,  Paris,  111 60  00 

Phoenix- David  Whistler,  North  Manchester,  Ind 30  00 

Douglas-  J.  H.  Gregg,  Tuscola,  HI 20  00 

Time— 2:48J.  2:43,  2:39i. 
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HORSES. 


V.  K.  Officer  and  £.  H.  Peed,  SuperintendentR. 


CLASS  XI— French  Draft 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  M.  D.  Hanson,  Wawpecong,  Ind $20  00 

Second,  F.  Q.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  F.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  F.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion,  2  years  and  nnder  3,  F.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  F.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion,  1  year  and  under  2,  F.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  F.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion  colt  under  1  year,  F.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  F.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over,  F.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind .  20  00 

Mare,  3  years  and  nnder  4,  F.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  F.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  1  year  and  under  2,  F.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  F.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Mare  colt  under  1  year,  F.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis .  Ind 20  00 

Committeeman — L.  Johnson.  Judge,  Northfield,  Minn. 


CLASS  XII"  PereheroM. 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  M.  D.  Hensler,  Wawpecong,  Ind $20  00 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  J.  M.  McMillin,  Gings,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over,  J.  M.  McMillin,  Gings,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  3  years  and  under  4,  J.  M.  McMillin,  Gings,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  J.  M.  McMillin,  Gings,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  M.  McMillin,  Gings,  Ind 20  00 

Committeeman — L.  Johnson,  Judge,  Northfield,  Minn. 


CLASS  Xlll—aydendaks. 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  fi.  J.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind $20  00 

Second,  S.  J.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

SUllion,  3  years  and  nnder  4,  W.  A.  Banks  &  Hill,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  J.  H.  McRoberts,  Lucan,  Ontario 10  00 

Stallion,  2  years  and  nnder  3,  Bisk  &  Peed,  New  Castle,  Ind 20  00 
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Stallion,  1  year  and  under  2,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte,  Ind $20  00 

Second,  Risk  &  Peed,  New  Castle,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion  colt  under  1  year,  Banks  <&  Hilt,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  Risk  &  Peed,  New  Castle,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over,  S.  B.  Streator,  Wolcott,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  Bisk  &  Peed,  New  Castle,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  3  years  and  under,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  S.  B.  Stieator,  Wolcott,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  S.  J.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  1  year  and  under  2,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  S.  J.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Mare  colt  under  1  year,  Bisk  &  Peed,  New  Castle,  Ind. 20  00 

Second,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte,  Ind '. 10  00 

Committeeman — Geo.  Cockburn,  Judge,  Baltimore,  Ont. 

CLASS  XlV-EnglUh  Shires, 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  Geo.  E.  McKaig,  Troy,  Ohio $20  00 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  Qeo.  £.  McEaig,  Troy,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  James  J.  Gififord,  Bigdon,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  Geo.  E.  McEaig,  Troy,  Ohio  ....       ...  20  00 

Mare,  4  years  old  and  over,  Geo.  E.  McKaig,  Troy,  Ohio 20  00 

Committeeman — Samuel  Bell,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

CLASS  XV— Belgian  Horses. 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  John  Shields,  Nora,  Ind $20  00 

Second,  John  T.  Pressley,  Indianapolis 10  00 

Committeeman — L.  Johnson,  Northfield,  Minn. 

CLASS  XVl—Qeoeland  Bays. 

Stallion,  4  yean  and  over,  George  E.  McKaig,  Troy,  Ohio $20  00 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  George  E.  McKaig,  Troy,  Ohio 10  00 

Stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  George  E.  McKaig,  Troy,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  Banks  <&  Hilt,  Laporte,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  3  years  and  under  4;  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  Milo  Tomlinson,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  1  year  and  ui^der  2,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Maro  colt,  under  1  year.  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Committeeman — Samuel  Bell,  Judge,  Wooster,  Ohio. 
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CLASS  XVII—Frtnth  and  German  Goack  Hones. 

Stallion,  4  years  ftnc|  over,  Oltmann  Bros.,  Watseka,  III $20  00 

Second,  John  D.  Pogh,  Terre  Hante,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  Oltmann  Bros.,  Watseka,  111 20  00 

Second,  Oltmann  Bros.,  Watseka,  111 10  00 

Stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  Oltmann  Bros.,  Watseka,  111 20  00 

Second,  Oltmann  Bros.,  Watseka,  111 10  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over,  Oltmann  Bros.,  Watseka,  III 20  00 

Second,  Milo  Tomlinson,  Linden,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  3  years  and  under  4,  Oltmann  Bros.,  .Watseka,  III 20  00 

Mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  Oltmann  Bros.,  Watseka,  111 20  00 

Mare,  1  year  and  under  2,  Oltmann  Bros ,  Watseka,  111 20  00 

Mare  colt,  under  1  year,  Oltmann  Bros.,  Watseka,  III  : 20  00 

Committeeman — Samuel  Bell,  Judge,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

CLASS  XVlIl^AmertMn  Coach  Horses, 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  Fort  <&  Smock,  Indianapolis,  Ind $20  00 

Second,  George  W.  Scott  &  Co.,  Hambino  Place,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  G.  P.  Shoptaugh,  Greencastle,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  George  W.  Scott,  Hambino  Place,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  Oltmann  Bros.,  Watseka,  111 20  00 

Second,  Hemly  Bros.,  New  Castle,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion,  1  year  and  under  2,  Alfred  Lefiew,  Marysville,  Ind 20  00 

*  Second,  L.  W.  Holloway,  Indianapolis,  Ind I   .  10  00 

Stallion  colt,  under  1  year.  Fort  &  Smock,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  Bisk  &  Peed,  New  Castle,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over,  Milo  Tomlinson,  Linden,  Ind .'  .  20  00 

Second,  Fort  &  Smock,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1000 

Mare,  3  years  and  under  4,  G.  A.  Wilcox,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Wh>te,  Adams,  Ind 10  00 

Msre,  2  years  and  under  3,  Oltmann  Bros.,  Watseka,  111 20  00 

Second,  Fort,  &  Smock,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  1  year  and  under  2,  Fort  &  Smock,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  G.  W.  Scott  &  Co.,  Hambrino  Place,  Ind 10  00 

Mare  colt,  under  one  1  year.  Fort  &  Smock,  Indianapolia,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  George  W.  Scott  &  Co.,  Hambrino  Place,  Ind 10  00 

Committeeman — Samuel  Bell,  Judge,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

CLASS  XIX— Light  Harness  Horses. 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  W.  E.  McMillen,  Paris,  111 $20  00 

Second,  C.  G.  Squires,  Millersburg,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  M.  J.  McMeara,  Anderson,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  N.  A.  Bandall,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 
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Stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  Bisk  <&  Peed,  New  Castle,  Ind $20  06 

Second,  W.  E.  McMillen,  Paris,  111     .   : 10  00 

Stallion,  1  year  and  under  2,  Hernly  Bros.,  New  Castle    .   .   . ' 20  00 

Second,  Amos  Foutz,  Shelbyyille,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion  colt,  under  1  year,  A.  C.  Reamy,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  Hernly  Bros.,  New  Castle,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over,  Mann  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  John  Mescal],  Lawrence,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  3  years  under  4,  J.  L.  Bradley,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  A.  C.  Beamy,  Indianapolis.  Ind 10  OO 

Mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  M.  E.  McMillen,  Paris,  111      20  00 

Second,  Hernly  Bros,  New  Castle,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  1  year  and  under  2,  A.  C.  Beamy,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  Hernly  Bros.,  New  Castle,  Ind 10  00 

Mare  colt,  under  1  year,  Bruce  Carr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  John  Mescall,  Lawrence,  Ind 10  00 

Committeeman — K.  H.  Wells,  Judge,  Crown  Point. 


CLASS  XX. 

Coach  or  carriage  teams,  Horace  Wood,  Indianapolis,  Ind $20  00 

Second,  Milo  Tomlinson,  Linden,  Ind 10  00 

Single  roadster,  mare  or  gelding,  Mann  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  Jacob  Williams,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Double  roadsters,  J.  W.  White,  Adams,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  John  (h  Moore,  Madison,  Ind ...  10  00 

Saddle  mare  or  gelding,  Horace  Wood,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Eastman 10  00 


SWEEPSTAKES. 

Stallion  (any  age),  draft,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte,  Ind $40  00 

Stallion  (any  age),  coach,  Lewis  Bichard,  Columbia  City 40  00 

Stallion  (any  age),  light  harness,  M.  E.  McMillen,  Paris,  111 40  00 

Mare  (any  age),  draft.  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Mare  (any  age),  coach,  Milo  Tomlinson,  Linden,  Ind 20  00 

Mare  (any  age),  light  harness,  Mann  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Mare  showing  one  or  more  colts,  draft.  Banks  <&  Hilt,  Laporte,  Ind  ....  20  00 

Mare  showing  one  or  more  colts,  coach.  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte,  Ind  ....  20  00 

Mare  showing  one  or  more  colts,  light  harness,  A.  C.  Beamy,  Indianapolis,  20  00 

Committeeman — R.  H.  Welle,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 
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SWEEPSTAKES— Draft. 

Herd,  Banks  &  Hilt,  Laporte,  Ind $100  00 

Second,  Bbk  &  Peed,  New  Castle,  Ind 50  00 

Herd,  coach.  Bank  &  Hilt,  Laporte,  Ind 100  00 

Second,  Oltmann  Bros,  Wataeka,  III 50  00 

Herd,  light  harness,  A.  G.  Beamy,  Indianapolis,  Ind 100  00 

Second,  Hemly  Bros.,  New  Castle,  Ind 50  00 


CLASS  XXI—JackSy  Jennets  and  Mules. 


W.  W.  Hamilton,  Superintendent. 


Jack,  1  year  and  under  2,  C.  W.  Neal  &  Son,  Brownsburg,  Ind $8  00 

Jennet,  3  yeirs  and  over,  C.  W.  Neal  &  Son,  BrownRburg,  Ind 8  00 

Jennet,  2  years  and  onder  3,  C.  W.  Neal  &  Son,  Rrownsburg,  Ind 6  00 

Suckling  colt,  C.  W.  Neal  &  Son,  Brownsburg,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  mules,  3  yean  and  over,  J.  B.  Sinclair,  Atlanta,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  Kay  Munter,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Committeeman — J.  A.  Wynn,  Jud^e. 


SHEEP. 


J.  A.  McClung,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  XXIII—Fine  Wool  Sheep. 

Ram,  2  years  and  over,  Uriah  Cook,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio $12  00 

Second,  B.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 6  00 

Ram,  1  year  and  under  2,  R  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 12  00 

Second,  Uriah  Cook,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio 6  00 

Ram  lamb,  Uriah  Cook,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio 12  00 

R-  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 6  00 

Pen  of  2  ewes  1  years  and  over,  W.  A.  Dorsey,  Perry,  111 12  00 

Second,  Uriah  Cook,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio 6  00 

Pen  of  2  ewes,  1  year  and  under  2,  B.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio   ....  12  00 

Second,  Uriah  Cook,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio 6  00 

Pen  of  ewe  lambs,  W.  A.  Dorsey,  Xenia,  Ohio 12  00 

Second,  Uriah  Cook,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio 6  00 
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Best  flock,  Uriah  Cook,  West  Manafield,  Ohio $20  00 

Second,  K.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 10  00 

Best  flock,  Uriah  Cook,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio 10  00 

Committeeman — S.  H.  Todd,  Judge,  Wakemau,  Ohio. 

CLASS  XXIV— L<mg  Wool  Sheep. 

Ram,  2  years  and  over,  J.  B.  Her klefs,  Knightstown,  Ind $12  00 

Second,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 6  00 

Ram,  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  G.  Snell,  Knightstown,  Ind 12  OO 

Second,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukeshaw,  Wis  ..." 6  00 

Ram  lamb,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukeshaw,  Wis 12  00 

Second,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukeshaw,  Wis 6  00 

Pen  of  2  ewes,  2  years  and  over,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukeshaw,  Wis  .....  12  00 

Second,  F.  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich ....  6  00 

Pen  of  2  ewes,  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  B.  Herkless,  Knightstown,  Ind.    ...  12  00 

Second,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukeshaw,  Wis 6  00 

Pen  of  2  ewe  lambs,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukeshaw,  Wis 12  00 

Second,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukeshaw,  Wis 6  00 

Best  Flock,  J.  G.  Snell,  Knightstown,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  Geo.  Harding,  Waukeshaw,  Wis 10  00 

Best  flock,  George  Harding,  Waukeshaw,  Wis ...  20  00 

Second,  J.  B.  Herkless,  Knightstown,  Ind 10  00 

Committeeman — S.  11.  Todd,  Judge,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 

CLASS  XXV—Southdowns, 

Ram,  2  years  and  over,  D.  W.  Evans,  Venedocia,  Ohio $12  00 

Second,  Pruett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg,  Ind 6  00 

Ram,  1  year  and  under  2,  George  McKerron,  Sussex,  Wi.-i 12  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Noble,  Richfield,  Ohio 6  00 

Ram  lamb,  Uriah  Pruett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg,  Ind 12  00 

Second,  Wilson  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind 6  00 

Pen  of  two  ewes,  Uriah  Pruett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg,  Ind 12  00 

Second,  George  McKerron,  Sussex,  Wis 6  00 

Pen  of  two  ewes,  1  year  and  under  2,  Uriah  Pruett  &  Bro  ,  GreenHburg,  Ind  12  00 

Second,  D.  W.  Evans,  Venedocia,  Ohio 6  00 

Pen  of  two  ewe  lambs,  George  McKerron,  Sussex,  Wis 1200 

Second,  W.  N.  Noble,  Richfield,  Ohio 6  00 

Best  flock,  Uriah  Pruett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Noble,  Richfield,  Ohio 10  00 

Best  flock,  Uriah  Pruett  &  Bro.,  Greensburg,  Ind '  ...  20  00 

Second,  George  McKerron,  Sussex,  Wis 10  00 

Committeeman — 8.  H.  Todd,  Judge,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 
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CLASS  XXVI—Oxfordshiree. 

Ram,  2  years  and  oyer,  Skinner  &  Callet.  Denver,  Ind  .    .  $12  00 

Second,  Skinner  <&  Callet,  Denver,  Ind  .       ■       6  00 

Ram,  1  year  and  nnder  2,  Skinner  &  Callett,  Denver,  Ind 12  00 

Second,  Sid  Conger,  Flat  Rock,  Ind 6  00 

Ram  iamb.  Skinner  &  Callet,  Denver,  Ind 12  00 

Second,  Sid  Conger,  Flat  Rock,  Ind , 6  00 

Pen  of  two  ewes,  2  years  and  over.  Skinner  &  Callet,  Denver,  Ind  .       ...  12  00 

Second,  F.  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich 6  00 

Pen  of  two  ewcR,  1  year  and  under,  Sid  Conger,  Flat  Rock,  Ind 12  00 

Second,  Skinner  <&  Callet,  Denver,  Ind 6  00 

Pen  of  two  ewe  lambs.  Skinner  &  Callet,  Denver,  Ind 12  00 

Second,  Sid  Conger,  Flat  Rock,  Ind 6  00 

Best  flock,  Skinner  &  Callet,  Denver,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  Skinner  &  Callet,  Denver,  Ind 10  00 

Best  flock.  Skinner  &  Callet,  Denver,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  Sid  Conger,  Flat  Bock,  Ind 10  00 

Committeeman — S.  H.  Todd,  Judge,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


CLASS  XXVin^Shropshtre, 

Ram,  2  years  and  over,  J.  L.  Thompson,  Marlon,  Ind $12  00 

Second,  I.  J.  Williams,  Mnncie,  Ind 6  00 

Ram,  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  L.  Thompson,  Marion,  Ind 12  00 

Second,  J.  L.  Thompson,  Marion,  Ind ' .  6  00 

Ram  lamb,  I.  J.  Williams  &  Son,  Mnncie,  Ind 12  00 

Second,  J.  L.  Thompson,  Marion,  Ind 6  00 

Pen  of  2  ewes,  2  years  and  over,  J.  L.  Thompson,  Marion,  Ind 12  00 

Second,  I.  J.  Williams  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind  ,   ,   ,    j 6  00 

Pen  of  2  ewes,  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  L.  Thompson,  Marion,  Ind 12  00 

Second,  I.  J.  Williams  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 6  00 

Pen  of  2  ewe  lambs,  I.  J.  Williams  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 1200 

Second,  J.  L.  Thompson,  Marion,  Ind 6  00 

Best  flock,  I.  J.  Williams  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  I.  J.  Williams  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 10  00 

Beat  flock,  J.  L.  Thompson,  Marion,  Ind .   .    .  - 20  00 

^  Second,  I.  J.  Williams  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 10  00 

Commitieman — S.  H.  Todd,  Judge,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 
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HOGS. 


W.  A.  Maze,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  XXIX—Berkahirea. 

Boar,  2  years  and  over,  James  Riley,  Thorntown,  Ind $15  00 

Second,  A.  J.  Ross,  Jamestown,  Ind 8  00 

Boar,  1  year  and  under  2,  James  Riley,  Thorn  town,  Ind 10 

Boar,  under  12  months  and  over  6,  James  Riley,  Thorntown,  Ind 8  00 

Second,  A.  J.  Lovejoy  &  Son,  Roecoe,  111 4  00 

Boar,  under  6  months  and  over  3, 1.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind 5  00 

Second,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind '    * 3  00 

5  tthoatii  under  5  months,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind 10  00 

Second,  Cctt  3arnett,  Logansport,  Ind 5  00 

Sow,  2  years  and  over.     A.  J.  Ross,  Jamestown,  Ind 12  00 

Second,  A.  J.  Lovejoy  &  Son,  Roscoe,  Ind 6  00 

Sow,  1  year  and  under  2,  A.  J.  Ross,  Jamestown,  Ind 10  00 

Second,  A.  J.  Lovejoy  &  Son,  Roscoe,  Ind 5  00 

Sow,  under  12  months  and  over  6, 1.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind 8  00 

Second,  James  Riley,  Thorntown,  Ind 4  00 

Sow,  nnder  6  months  and  over  3,  James  Riley,  Thorntown,  Ind 5  00 

Second,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind 3  00 

Sioeepslakes. 

Boar,  any  age,  James  Riley,  Thorntown,  Ind $20  00 

Sow,  any  age,  A.  J.  Ross,  Jamestown,  Ind 20  00 

Herd,  A.  J.  Ross,  Jamestown,  Ind 40  00 

Second,  James  Riley,  Thorntown,  Ind 20  00 

Boar  and  5  of  his  get  under  12  months,  James  Riley,  Thorntown,  Ind  ...  20  00 

Second,  Cott  Barnett,  Logansport,  Ind 10  00 

Committeemen — L.  C.  Nixon,  Adam  Feast,  Expert  Judges. 


CLASS  XXX-Poland'China. 

Boar,  2  years  and  over,  Mintz  Bros  ,  Mohawk,  Ind $15  00 

Second,  Tilford  Rice,  Larchland,  III 8  00 

Boar,  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  Cunningham  «&  Co.,  Bunker  H ill,  Ind   ....  1000 

Second,  Lloyd,  Mugg  &  Co.,  Centre,  Ind 5  00 

Boar,  under  12  months,  and  over  6,  W.  H.  Hules,  Brownsburg,  Ind  ....  8  00 

Second,  Z.  T.  Williams,  Muncie,  Ind 4  00 
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Boar,  under  6  months  and  over  3,  Scattan  &  Son,  Mohawk,  Ind $5  00 

Second,  H.  A.  Johnson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

5  shoats,  under  6  months,  A.  J.  Alexander,  Bernej,  Ind 1000 

Second,  J.  Cunningham,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind 5  00 

Sow,  2  years  and  over,  Lloyd,  Muggs  &  Co.,  Centre,  Ind 1200 

Second,  S.  M.  Shepard,  Indianapolis,  Ind 6  00 

Sow,  1  year  and  under  2,  Mintz  Bros.,  Mohawk,  Ind 10  00 

Second,  J.  Cunningham,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind 5  00 

Sow,  under  12  months  and  over  6,  Telford  Rice,  Larchland,  111 8  00 

Second,  H.  A.  Johnson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Sow,  under  6  months  and  over  3,  S.  W.  Brown,  Nevada,  Ind 5  00 

Second,  J.  Cunningham  &  Co.,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind 3  00 

Sow  and  5  suckling  pigs  (under  3  months),  W.  J.  Chapman,  Ind'pls.,  Ind  .  10  00 

• 

Sweepstakes. 

Boar,  any  age,  J.  Cunningham  &  Co.,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind :  $20  00 

Sow,  any  age,  S.  M.  Shepard,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Herd,  J.  Cunningham  &  Co.,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind 40  00 

Second,  Lloyds,  Muggs  &  Co.,  Centre,  Ind 20  00 

Boar  and  5  of  his  get  under  12  months,  Scatten  &  Son,  Mohawk,  Ind  ...  20  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Hues,  Brownsburg,  Ind 10  00 

Committeemen — Adam  Foust,  Samuel  C.  Roush,  Judges. 

GLASS  XXXI— Chester  Whites  and  Vietorias, 

Boar,  2  years  old  and  over,  L.  H.  Martin,  Bloomingdale,  Ind $16  00 

Second,  B.  W.  Harvey,  Bloomingdale,  Ind .• 8  00 

Boar,  1  year  and  under  2,  B.  W.  Harvey,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 10  00 

Second,  L.  H.  Martin,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 5  00 

Boar,  under  12  months  and  over  0',  B.  W.  Harvey,  Bloomingdale,  Ind  .   .    .  8  00 

Second,  L.  H.  Martin,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 4  00. 

Boar,  under  6  months  and  over  3,  L.  H.  Martin,  Bloomingdale,  Ind  ....  5  00 

Second,  R  W.  Harvey,  Bloomingdale,  Ind '.   .  3  00 

5  ahoats,  under  6  months,  B.  W.  Harvey,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 10  00 

Second,  B.  W.  Harvey,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 5  00 

Sow,  2  years  find  over,  B.  W.  Harvey,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 12  00 

Second,  L.  H.  Martin,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 6  00 

Sow,  1  year  and  under  2,  R.  A.  Thompson^  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Second,  B.  W.  Harvey,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 5  00 

Sow,  under  12  months  and  over  6,  Ellis  House,  Bicknell,  Ind 8  00 

Second,  L.  H.  Martin,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 4  00 

Sow,  under  6  months  and  over  3,  B.  W.  Harvey,  Bloomingdale,  Ind  ....  5  00 

Second,  ElJis  House,  Bicknell,  Ind 5  00 

gow,  and  ^  suckling  pi^, «-    •••....,, ,   .   .   , 
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Sweepstakes. 

Boar  (any  age),  L.  H.  Martin,  Bloomingdale,  Ind $20  00 

Sow  (any  age),  B.  W.  Harrey,  Bloomingdale,  Ind  .   .   '. 20  00 

Herd  (any  age),  B.  W.  Harvey,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 40  00 

Sepond,  L.  H.  Martin,  Bloomingdale,  Ind     .   .   .    .  • 20  00 

Boar  and  5  of  his  get  under  12  months,  L.  H.  Martin,  Bloomingdale,  Ind  .  20  00 

Second,  B.  W.  Harvey,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 10  00 

Committeeman — L.  C.  Nixon,  Jadge. 


CLASS  XXXlI-^Essex. 

Boar,  2  years  and  over,  Mahan  &  Clevenger,  Malcolm,  Neb $15  00 

Second,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich 8  00 

Boar,  1  year  and  under  2,  Mahan  &  Clevenger,  Malcolm,  Neb 10  00 

Second,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich 5  00 

Boar,  under  12  months  and  over  6,  Mahan  &  Clevenger,  Malcolm,  Neb    .   .  8  00 

Second,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich  .   ., 4  00 

Boar,  under  6  months  and  over  3,  Frank  Wilson,  Jacksan,  Mich 5  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Dorsey,  Perry,  111 3  00 

5  shoats  under  6  months,  W.  A.  Dorsey,  Perry,  111 10  00 

Second,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich 5  00 

Sow,  2  years  and  over,  W.  A.  Borsey,  Perry,  111 12  00 

Second,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich 6  00 

Sow,  1  year  and  under  2,  W.  A.  Dorsey,  Perry,  III 10  00 

Second,  Mahan  &  Clevenger,  Malcolm,  Neb 5  00 

Sow,  under  12  months  and  over  6,  Mahan  &  Clevenger,  Malcolm,  Neb     .    .  8  00 

Second,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich 4  00 

Sow  under  6  months  and  over  3,  W.  A.  Dorsey,  Perry,  111 5  00 

Second,  Alva  C.  Green.  Winchester,  Ind 3  00 

Sow  and  5  suckling  pigs,  Mahan  &  Clevenger,  Malcolm,  Neb 10  00 

Second,  Alva  C.  Green,  Winchester,  Ind 5  00 


Committeeman — Adam  Foust,  Judge. 


• 


Sweepstakes, 

Boar  (any  age),  Mahan  &  Clevenger,  Malcolm,  Neb $10  00 

Sow  (any  age),  W.  A.  Dorsey,  Perry,  111 10  00 

Herd,  W.  A.  Dorsey,  Perry.  Ill 20  00 

Second,  Mahan  &  Clevenger,  Malcolm,  Neb 10  00 

Boar  and  5  of  his  get  under  12  months,  Mahan  &  Clevenger,  Malcolm,  Neb.,  10  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Dorsey,  Perry,  111 6  00 

Committeeman — Samuel  C.  Roush,  Judge, 
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CLASS  XXXni— Yorkshires. 

Boar,  2  yean  and  over,  Chaa.  McClaye,  New  LoDdon,  Ohio $15  00 

Second,  D.  T.  Bascom,  California,  Mich 8  00 

Boar,  1  year  and  under  2,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 10  00 

Boar,  under  12  months  and  over  6,  D.  C.  Bascom,  California,  Mich 8  00 

Boar,  under  6  months  and  oyer  3,  D.  C.  Bascom,  California,  Mich 5  00 

Second,  Chas.  McClaye,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Fiye  shoats  under  6  months,  Chas.  McClaye,  New  London,  Ohio 10  00 

Sow,  2  years  and  oyer,  D.  8.  Bascom,  California,  Mich 12  00 

Second,  Chas.  McClaye,  New  London,  Ohio 6  00 

Sow,  1  year  and  under  2,  D.  S.  Bascom,  California,  Mich 10  00 

Second,  Chas.  McClaye,  New  London,  Ohio 5  00 

Sow,  under  12  months  and  oyer  6,  D.  S.  Bascom,  California,  Mich 8  00 

Second,  D.  S.  Bascom,  California,  Mich 4  00 

Sow,  under  6  months  and  oyer  3,  Chas.  McClaye,  New  London,  Ohio    ...  6  00 

Second,  D.  S.  Bascom,  California,  Mich 3  00 

Sow  and  5  suckling  pigs,  D.  S.  Bascom,  California,  Mich 10  00 

Committeeman — Samuel  C.  Roush,  Judge. 

Sweepstakes, 

Boar  (any  age),  Chas.  McClaye,  New  London,  Ohio $10  00 

Sow  (any  age),  D.  S.  Bascom,  California,  Mich 10  00 

Herd,  D.  8.  Bascom,  California,  Mich 20  00 

Second,  Chas.  McClaye,  New  London,  Ohio 10  00 

Boar  and  5  of  his  get  unider  12  months,  D.  S.  Bascom,  California,  Mich.  .   .  10  00 

Second,  Chas.  McClaye,  New  London,  Ohio 500 

Committeeman — Adam  Foust,  Judge. 


CLASS  XXXIV—Dwroc  Jerseys. 

Boar,  2  yean  and  oyer,  S.  £.  Morton,  Camden,  Ohio $15  00 

Second,  J.  M.  Browning  &  Son,  Perry,  111 8  00 

Boar,  1  year  and  under  2,  S.  E.  Morton,  Camden,  Ohio 10  00 

Second,  A.  Ingram,  Perry,  111 5  00 

Boar,  under  12  months  and  oyer  6,  Tilford  Rice,  Larchland,  111 8  00 

Second,  S.  E.  Morton,  Camden,  Ohio 4  00 

Boar,  under  6  months  and  oyer  3,  Tilford  Rice,  Larchland,  111 5  00 

Second,  S.  E.  Morton,  Camden,  Ohio 3  00 

Fiye  shoats  under  6  months,  A.  Ingram,  Perry,  111 10  00 

Second,  S.  E.  Morton,  Camden,  Ohio 5  00 

Sow,  2  years  and  oyer,  Tilford  Rice,  Larchland,  111 12  00 

Second,  S.  £.  Morton,  Camden,  Ohio 6  00 
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Sow,  1  year  and  ander  2,  8.  E.  Morton,  Camden,  Ohio $10  00 

Second,  Tilford  Rice,  Larchland,  III 5  00 

Sow,  under  12  months  and  over  6,  S.  E.  Morton,  Camden,  Ohio 8  00 

Second,  S.  £.  Morton,  Camden,  Ohio ^  4  00 

Sow,  under  6  months  and  over  3,  8.  E.  Morton,  Camden,  Ohio 5  00 

Second,  S.  E.  Morton,  Camden,  Ohio 3  00 

Committeeman — Samuel  C.  Roush,  Judge. 


Sweepstakes, 

Boar  (any  age),  S.  E.  Morton,  Camden,  Ohio (10  00 

Sow  (any  age),  Tilford  Rice,  Larchland,  111 ...  10  00 

Herd,  S.  £.  Morton,  Camden,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  Tilford  Rice,  Larchland,  111 10  00 

Boar  and  5  of  his  get  under  12  months 10  00 

Second,  A.  Ingram,  Perry,  111 500 


Committeeman — Adam  Foust,  Judge. 


POULTRY. 


W.  W.  Berry,  Superintendent. 
Wm.  Tobik,  Assistant 


CLASS  XXXV-Brahmas, 

Pair  light  Brahma  fowls,  Wm.  Dillen,  Pittsboro,  Ind $4  00 

Second,  C.  McClare,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Pair  light  Brama  chicks,  Moffett  &  Sears,  Ogden,  Ind .  4  00 

Second,  Chas.  McClare,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Pair  dark  Brama  fowls,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  Chas.  McClare,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Pair  dark  Brahma  chicks,  Chas.  McClare,  New  London,  Ohio 4  00 

Second,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind 2  00 

Cochins. 

Pair  buff  Cochin  fowls,  C.  F.  Johnson,  Bushville,  Ind $4  00 

Second,  C.  F.  Johnson,  Bushville,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  buff  Cochin  chicks,  C.  F.  Johnson,  Bushville,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  H.  ti.  Harlan,  Crawfordsyillej  Ind •  2  00 


r 
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l^air  partridge  Cochin  fowls,  £.  T.  Pace,  Salem,  Ind $4  00 

Second,  Henford  &  Hale,  Shelbyville,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  partridge  Cochin  chicks,  B.  T.  Pace,  Salem,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  H.  Allen,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  white  Cochin  fowls,  B.  T.  Pace,  Salem,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  Myers  &  Senies,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  white  Cochin  chicks,  B.  T.  Pace,  Salem,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  H.  L.  Harlan,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  black  Cochin  fowls,  B.  F.  Hill.  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  Moffet  &  Sears,  Ogden,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  black  Cochin  chicks,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 2  00 

Plymoulh  Eocks, 

Pair  barred  Plymouth  Rock  fowls,  J.  £.  English,  Mount  Clair,  Ind  .    .   .   .  $4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Binford,  Westland,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  barred  Plymouth  Bock  chicks,  Moffitt  Sears,  Ogden,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  J.  E.  English,  Mount  Clair,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  white  Plymouth  Rock  fowls,  Moffitt  Sears,  Ogden,  Ind 4  GO 

Second,  Cott  Bamett,  Logansport,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  white  Plymouth  Bock  chicks,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 2  00 

WyandoUes, 

Pair  silver  Wyandotte  fowls,  Moffit  Sears,  Ogden,  Ind $4  00 

Second,  Myers  &  Senies,  Crawfordsvilte,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  silver  Wyandotte  chicks,  Moffit  Sears,  Ogden,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  Chas.  McClure,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Pair  golden  W^yandotte  fowls,  Myers  &  Senies,  Crawfordxville,  Ind   ....  4  00 

Second,  Myers  &  Senies,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  golden  Wyandotte  chicks,  John  C.  Schaller,  Franklin,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  John  C.  Schaller,  Franklin,  Ind 2  OO 

Pair  white  Wyandotte  fowls,  Moffit  Sears,  Ogden,  Ind -   *    .    .  4  00 

Second,  W.  P.  Overman,  Bockville,  lod.   . 2  00 

Pair  white  Wyandotte  chicks,  W.  P.  Overman,  Rockville,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  Frank  Williamson,  Nora,  Ind 2  00 

Bed  Qames  and  Langshans, 

Pair  black  breasted  Red  Game  chicks,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind  .   .  $2  00 

Pair  Langshan  fowls,  Ben.  S.  Myers,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  Ben.  S.  Myers,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  Langshan  chicks,  Ben.  S.  Myers,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  Ben.  S.  Myers,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 2  00 


i 
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Leghorns, 

Pair  white  Leghorn  fowls,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale,  Ind    .    .- $4  00 

Second,  William  Tobin,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  white  Leghorn  chicks,  J.  J.  Bamsides,  Milligan,  ind 4  00 

Second,  William  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  brown  Leghorn  fowls,  E.  B.  Murphy,  Carmell,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  brown  Leghorn  chickff,  E.  B.  Murphy,  Carmell,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  black  Leghorn  fowls,  Clarence  Thomas,  Shelby ville,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  B.  R  Hill,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  black  Leghorn  chicks,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Inii 4  00 

Second,  B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  white  faced  black  Spanish  fowls,  Hans  Newall,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.   ...  4  00 

Second,  Moffit  Sears,  Ogden,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  white-faced  Black  Spanish  chicks,  Hans  Newall,  Ft  Wayne,  Ind  ...  4  00 

Second,  Charles  McClare,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Hamhurgs  and  Poliah, 

Pair  Golden  Hamburg  fowls,  Charles  McClare,  New  London,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  pair  Golden  Hamburg  chicks,  Charles  McClare,  New  London, 

Ind 4  00 

Pair  Silver  Hambuig  fowls,  T.  H.  Buck,  Irvington,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  T.  H.  Buck,  Irvington,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  Silver  Hamburg  chicks,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  ...   .  3  00 

Second,  H.  C.  Garth,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  W.  C.  B.  Polish  fowls,  A.  £.  Merideth,  West  Indianapolis,  Ind ...    .  3  00 

Second,  T.  H.  Buck,  Irvington,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  W.  C.  B.  Polish  chicks.  A.  £.  Merideth,  West  Indianapolis,  Ind  .   .   .  3  00 

Second,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Pair  Silver  Polish  fowls,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

^inoreaSf  Javas  and  Dorkings. 

Pair  Black  Minorca  chicks,  S.  C.  Puett,  Rockville,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  Black  Javas,  E.B.  Murphy,  Carmell,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  T.  H.  Buck,  Irvington,  Ind 2  00 

Houdans  and  Bed  Caps, 

Pair  Houdan  fowls,  George  Seeger,  Jr.,  Lafayette,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Pair  Houdan  chicks,  George  Seeger,  Jr.,  Lafayette,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  George  Seeger,  Jr.,  Lafayette,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  Bed  Cap  fowls,  B.  T.  Pace,  Salem,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  T.  H.  Buck,  Irvington,  Ind .2  00 

Pair  Red  Cap  chicks,  T.  H.  Buck,  Irvington,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 200 
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Andelusians  and  Seabright  BarUafiis. 

Pair  Andelusians,  Charles  McClaye,  New  London,  Ohio $3  00 

Pair  Golden  Seabright  Bantam  fowls,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind.    ...  3  00 

Second,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Jnd .' 2  00 

Pair  Golden  Seabright  chicks,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  J.  K  English,  Mount  Clair,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  Silver  Seabright  Bantam  fowls,  Jerrj  Carter,  White  Lick,  Ind  ....  3  00 

Pair  Silver  Seabright  Bantam  chicks,  Jerrj  Carter,  White  Lick,  Ind    ...  3  00 

Second,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 


Japane86f  Peking  and  B,  C.  B.  Banlanv. 

Pair  Japanese  Bantams,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Pair  Pekin  Bantams,  J.  G.  Swain,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  J.  G.  Swain,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  R.  C.  B.  Bantams,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Game  Bantams. 

Pair  B.  B.  Bed  Game  Bantam  fowls,  F.  R.  Shepard,  Indianapolis,  Ind     .   .  3  00 

Second,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Ptiir  6.  B.  Red  Game  Bantam  chicks,  F.  R.  Shepard,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .   .  3  00 

Second,  Charles  McClave,  New  I^ondon,  Ohio 2  00 

Pair  Silver  Duck  Game  Bantam  fowls,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind  .    •    .  %   .  3  00 

Second,  T.  H.  Buck,  Irvington,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  Silver  Duck  Game  Bantam  chicks,  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  0 .  2  00 

Turkeys^  Qeese  and  Ducks, 

Pair  Bronze  Turkeys  (old),  Mrs.  W.  A.  Binford,  Westland,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  Bronze  Turkeys  (young),  J.  S.  Smiley,  Miiligan,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  J.  S.  Smiley,  Miiligan,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  White  Turkeys  (old),  W.  M.  Dillen,  Pittsboro,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  white  turkeys,  young,  W.  M.  Dillon,  Pittsboro,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  Toulouse  geese,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  Henry  Allen,  Bloom ingd ale,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  Tonlonse  geese,  young,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  •*....  3  00 

Second,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  Embden  geese,  old,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Binford,  Westland,  Ind 2  00 

10 — Agb. 
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let)  geeat,  ^oung,  Chsa.  UcClave,  New  London,  Ohio $3  00 

lae  geeae,  Chu.  McClsve,  Kew  London,  Ohio. 2  00 

I  docks,  Mre.  W.  A.  Binford,  Wwtland,  Ind 3  00 

1,  J.  a  Smilej,  UilligaD,  Ind 2  00 

ibarf  ducks,  Chan.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

i,  J.  B.  Tynar,  Tipton,  Ind       2  00 

□  docks,  T.  H.  Back,  Irrington,  Ind 3  00 

3,  Chas  Mcaave,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

ovy  dncki,  J.  H.  Tjner,  Tiptcn,  Ind 3  00 

i,  Chas.  McClsTe,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 


Brteding  Penii —  To  CataUt  of  One  Male  and  Four  Femalee. 

bmas,  Henry  Allen,  Blaomingdale,  Ind $5  00 

i,  W.  M.  Dillon,  Pittiboro,  Ind 3  00 

imaa,  J.  H.  Tynar,  Tipton,  Ind 5  00 

nB,C.  F.  Johnson,  BushTllle,  Ind. 6  00 

1,  a  F.  Johnson,  Rnshville,  Ind 3  00 

Cochin,  a  T.  Pace,  Salem,  Ind 5  00 

1,  Hale,  Binford  &  Hale,  Shelbyville,  Ind 3  00 

bin,  a  T.  Pace,  Salem,  Ind 5  00 

a,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Binford,  Weelland,  Ind 3  00 

bins,  Hale,  Binford  &  Hale,  Shelbyiille,  Ind 5  00 

i,  Henry  Allen,  Blootningdale,  Ind 3  00 

Rock,  barred,  J.  E.  English,  Mount  Clair,  Ind 5  00 

i,  Moffit  Sean,  Ogden,  Indiana 3  00 

Rock,  wbite,  Moffit  Sears,  Ogden,  Ind S  00 

i,  Cott  Barnett,  Loginaport,  Ind 3  00 

i,  M.  laoed,  B.  T.  Pace,  Salem,  Ind 6  00 

1,  MofBlt  Sears,  Ogden,  Ind 3  00 

i,  gold  laced,  John  C.  Schaller,  Franklin,  Ind 5  00 

i,  John  C.  Schaller,  Franklin,  Ind 8  00 

i,  while  laced,  W.  P.  Overman,  Rockrille,  Ind 6  00 

i,  Frank  Williamson,  Nora,  Ind 3  00 

I,  Ben  a  Myere,  Crawfordsrille,  Ind 5  00 

i,  Ben  a  Myers.  Craw fordsvi lie,  Ind 3  00 

3,  T.  Pace,  Salem,  Ind S  00 

i,  T.  H.  Bock,  Irrington,  Ind 3  00 

}.  R.  Games,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 5  00 

[horns,  £.  B.  Mnrphy,  Catiiiell,  Ind 6  00 

i,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 3  00 

[hornB,Mn.W.  A.  Binford,  Weslland,  Ind 5  00 

d,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 3  00 

lorca,  8.  G  Puett,  RockviUe,  Ind :  ■   ■   ■  6  00 

i,  T.  H.  Buck,  Irvington,  Ind 3  00 
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HoDdaDB,  Geo.  Seeger,  Jr.,  Lafayette,  Ind $4  00 

Second,  Geo.  Seeger,  Jr.,  Lafayette,  Ind 2  00 

Blick  Spanish,  Hans  Newall,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 4  00 

SLlyer  Hamburge,  H.C.  Garth,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  Elvin  Carter,  Bloomfield,  Ind 2  00 

Display  of  PigeonSf  etc. 

Collection  of  pet  Games,  J.  A.  Williams,  Indianapolis,  lad 2  00 


FARM  PRODUCTS. 


8.  W.  DUNGAN,  Superintendent 


CLASS  XXXVI— Vegetables. 

Three  cauliflowerp,  J.  0.  GroflT,  Haughville,  Ind $2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Becker,  West  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Six  brocoli,  Chas.  Becker,  West  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

Six  vegetable  eggo,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Becker,  West  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Six  cucumbers.  Whip  Bros.,  Marion  County 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  white  beans,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Enni",  Clermont,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  white  navy  beans,  John  iMarvel,  Royalton,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  colored  navy  beans,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwange,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

Two  quarts  Lima  beans,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwange,  Haughville,  Ind I  00 

Half  gallon  garden  peas  (dry).  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton,  Ind 1  00 

Half  gallon  field  peas  (dry)  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 1  00 

Half  peck  peppers  for  pickling,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville.  Ind 1  00 

Peck  tomatoes,  D.  Ellwange,  Haughville,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville^  Ind 1  00 
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Collection  of  tomatoee,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haoghville,  Ind $300 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royal  ton,  Ind 2  00 

Half  dozen  ears  green  sweet  corn,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  Ghas.  Becker,  West  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Half  peck  drj  sweet  corn,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton,  Ind 1  00 

Three  Hubbard  squashes,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Becker,  West  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Three  Marblehead  squash,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Rojalton,  Ind 1  00 

Three  crook-neck  squashes.  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 1  00 

Three  California  squashes.  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 100 

Largest  pumpkin,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 200 

Largest  squash,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Three  field  pumpkins,  J.  D.  Whitesides,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

Three  Drumhead  cabbages,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  CO 

Second,  D.  Ellwange,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

Three  flat  Dutch  cabbages.  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  CO 

Second,  D.  Ellwange,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

Three  heads  cabbage,  any  other  kind,  D.  Ellwange,  Haughville,  Ind.  ...  2  00 

Second,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ind 100 

Dozen  stalks  celery.  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwange,  Haughville,  Ind 1  OO 

Collection  of  vegetables,  D.  Ellwange,  Haughville,  Ind 10  00 

Second,  Chas.  Becker,  West  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Melon*. 

Three  watermelons,  J.  D.  Whiteside,  Franklin,  Ind 5  00 

8econd,Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Three  nutmeg  melons,  Chas.  Becker,  West  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwange,  Haughville,  Ind 2  00 

Largest  striped  Gypsy  melon,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville,  Ind 2  00 

Largest  icing  melon,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  melons,  all  kinds,  D.  Ellwange,  Haughville,  Ind 5  00 


Specials. 

For  best  collection  of  vegetables  grown  from  seeds  bought  of  F.  C.  Hunting- 
ton &  Co.,  one  Planet,  Jr.,  double-wheel  hoe,  cultivator  and  plow  combined,  value, 
$9,  Chas.  Becker,  W.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

For  second  best  collection  of  vegetables  grown  from  seed  bought  of  F.  C.  Hunt- 
ington &  Co.,  one  Planet,  Jr.,  single-wheel  hoe,  cultivator  and  plow  combined, 
value,  $6,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville,  Ind, 
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CLAJSS  XXXni—Boot  Crapg. 

Peck  turnips,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville,  Ind $2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Becker,  W.  TndianapoliB,  Ind 1  00 

Dozen  parsnips,  D.  Ellwange,  Haaghyille,  Ind ,   .  2  00 

Second,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion  Ohio 1  00 

Dozen  carrots,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion  Ohio .  2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Bojalton,  Ind 1  00 

Doien  roots  salsify,  D.  Ellwange,  Haughville,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Becker,  W,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Dozen  horseradish,  D.  Ellwanger,  Haaghyille, -Ind 2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Becker,  W.  Indian  an polis,  Ind I  00 

Half  dozen  long  red  beets,  Sjlyeeter  Jahnson,  Iryington,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughyille,  Ind 1  00 

Half  dozen  turnip  beets,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  Maryel,  Royalton,  Ind 1  00 

Half  dozen  sugar  beets,  D.  Ellwanger,  Haaghyille,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  dozen  mangel-wnrtzel,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Iryington,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  peck  red  onions,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughyille,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Becker,  W.  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Half  peck  white  onions,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Secon,  Chas.  Becker,  W.  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Dozen  turnip  radishes,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughyille,  Ind 1  00 

Second,  Augusta  Moesch,  N.  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Dozen  long  radishes,  John  Maryel,  Boyalton,  Ind I  00 

Second,  J.  D.  Whiteside,  Franklin,  Ind 50 

Dozen  radishes,  any  other  kind,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughyille,  Ind 1  00 

Second,  Chas.  Becker,  W.  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Collection  root  crops,  one  exhibitor,  Chas.  Becker,  W.  Indianapolis,  Ind  .   .  5  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwanger,  Haughyille,  Ind 3  00 

Half  gallon  white  onion  sets,  Chas.  Becker,  W.  Indianapolis,  Ind     ....  2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughyille,  Ind 1  00 

Half  gallon  yellow  onion  sets,  E.  Ellwanger,  Haughyille,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Becker,  W.  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Half  peck  yellow  onions,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughyille,  Ind 1  00 


CLASS  XXXVIII— Potatoes. 

Peck  White  SUr,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio $2  00 

Second,  W.  O.  Swain,  Bushyille,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  Dunmore  Seedling,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  William  McClain,  Greenwood,  Ind 1  00 
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Peck  Early  Ro6e,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio $2  00 

Second,  Sol.  H.  Hayes,  Elicabethtown,  Ohio 1  00 

Peck  Snow  Flakes,  Whip  Brcs.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  Early  Ohio,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  F.  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich 1  00 

Peck  Pride  of  the  Valley,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  Sol.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 1  00 

Peck  Early  Vermont,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  W.  O.  Swain,  Rnshville,  Ind ]  00 

Peck  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio     2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  Clark's  No.  1,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio ^00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind  .   .   .  ^ 1  00 

Peck  Barbank  Seedling,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  W.  O.  Swain,  Rushville,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  Empire  State,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  W.  O.  Swain,  Rushville,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  Rosy  Morn,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  White  Elephants,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  Sol.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 1  00 

Peck  Early  Gem,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  Early  Sunrise,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  Red  Star,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  Golden  Spy,  Whip  Bros,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  Green  Mountain,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  Chas.  Becker,  West  Indianapolip,  Ind 1  00 

Peek  Bliss  Triumphs,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  W.  O.  Swain,  Rushville,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  Michigan  Rose,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  Pride  of  America,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  Sol.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 1  00 

Peck  Early  Bell,  Whip,  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  Charles  Downing,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 1  00 

Collection  Irish  potatoes,  not  less  than  10  varieties,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  O.,  10  00 

Second,  Wm.  McCiain,  Greenwood,  Ind .  5  00 

Peck  Yellow  sweet  potatoes,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  D.  Ellwanger,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 
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t'eck  Bed  sweet  potatoes,  J.  C.  Oroff;  Haughville,  Ind $2  00 

Second,  Ohas.  Becker,  West  IndianapoHa,  Ind 1  PO 

Collection  sweet  potatoes,  b  or  more  varieties.  J.  C.  QrofiT,  Haughville,  Ind.,  5  00 

Second,  Chas.  Becker,  W.  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 


CLASS  XXXIX— Orain  and  Seeds, 

20  ears  Earlj  Dent  field  corn,  William  McOlain,  Greenwood,  Ind 5  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Rojalton,  Ind : 2  00 

20  ears  yellow  com,  Wm.  McClain,  Greenwood,  Ind 5  00 

Second,  J.  D.  Whiteside,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

2(>  ears  white  corn,  J.  D.  Whiteside,  Franklin,  Ind 5  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont,  Ind 2  00 

20  ears  corn,  any  color,  J.  D.  Whiteside,  Franklin 5  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont,  InJ 2  00 

20  ears  hominy  com,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  white  pop- com,  Whip,  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  red  pop-corn,  J.  D.  Whiteside,  Franklin,  Ind 2,00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  pop-corn,  any  color,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  J.  D.  Whiteside,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Display  and  best  variety  of  corn,  all  kinds,  not  less  than  6  ears  each  variety, 

J.  D.  Whiteside,  Franklin,  Ind 1000 

Second,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont,  Ind 5  00 

Half  bushel  white  wheat,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 6  00 

Second,  S.  F.  Leonard,  Chicago,  111 2  00 

Half  bushel  red  wheat,  James  Riley,  Thorntown,  Ind 5  00 

Second,' Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Half  bushel  amber  wheat,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 5  00 

Second,  a  F.  Leonard,  Chicago,  111 2  00 

Display  and  variety  of  wheat,  1  quart  each  variety,  James  Biley,  Thorn- 
town,  Ind * 10  00 

Second,  Whip,  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 5  00 

Di^lay  of  grain  in  straw.  Whip  BrnB,  Marion,  Ohio 5  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton,  Ind 2  00 

Half  bnshel  rye,  Wiliam  McClain,  Greenwood,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton,  Ind 1  00 

Half  bushel  white  oats.  Whip  Bros.,  Marlon,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  M.  Clark,  Pullman,  111 .  1  00 

Half  bushel  black  oats.  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio '   *    .   .  2  00 

Second,  John  M.  Clark,  Pullman,  111 1  00 

Half  bushel  buckwheat.  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton,  Ind 1  00 
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Half  bashel  barley,  Whip  Bros.,  Marlon,  Ohio $2  00 

Second,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  bashel  flax  seed,  W.  A.  EaniB,  Clermont,  Ind.   .   .* 2  00 

Second,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  bashel  millet  seed,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  Sol.  H.  Hayes,  Eiizabethtown,  Ohio    . 1  00 

Half  bushel  timothy  seed.  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 2  00 

Second,  James  Riley,  Thorntown,  Ind \....  100 

Half  bushel  orchard  grass  seed,  Sol.  H.  Hayes,  Elirabethtown,  Ohio.   ...  2  00 

Second,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  bashel  Hungarian  grass  seed,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clesmont,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton,  Ind 1  00 

Half  bushel  Kentucky  blue  grass  seed,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind  ....  2  00 

Second,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion  Ohio 1  00 

Half  bushel  English  blue  grass  seed,  W.  A.  Ennis^  Clermont,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 

Half  bushel  red  clover  seed,  William  McClain,  Greenwood,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  J.  D.  Whiteside,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Half  bushel  English  clover  seed,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  J.  D.  Whiteside,  FMnklin,  Ind 1  00 

Sample  10  lbs.  broom  corn,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 

Collection  grains  and  seeds,  one  exhibitor,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind  .   .  10  00 

Second,  James  Riley,  Thorntown,  Ind 5  00 

Collection  of  farm  products,  by  any  county  or  local  society,  Whip  Bros., 

Marion,  Ohio 20  00 

Second,  J.  D.  Whiteside,  Franklin,  Ind 10  00 

Commiiteeman — John  M.  Cutsinger,  Judge. 

Specials. 

For  best  collection  of  farm  seeds  grown  from  seeds  bought  of  F.  C.  Hunting- 
ton &  Co.,  Whip  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 10  00 

For  second  best  collection  of  farm  seeds  grown  from  seeds  bought  of  F.  C. 
Huntington  &  Co.,  I  Broadcast  Fiddlebow  Seed  Sower,  Whip  Bros., 

Marion,  Ohio 3  OO 

CLASS  XLI—Bees  and  Honey. 

Colony  of  bees,  Julius  Moesch,  N.  Indianapolis,  Ind $5  00 

Second,  R.  S.  Russell,  Zionsville,  Ind 3  00 

Queen  bee,  W.  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  R.  S.  Russell,  Zionsville,  Ind 2  00 

Comb  honey,  not  less  than  20  lbs.,  R.  S.  Russell,  Zionsville,  Ind 10  00 

Second,  W.  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind  . 6  00 
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Extracted  honey,  not  leas  than  20  lbs.,  W.  8.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .   .  $10  00 

Second,  Julius  Moesch,  N.  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Display  of  honey,  R.  8.  Russell,  Zionsville,  Ind -  15  00 

Second,  Julius  Moesch,  N.  Indianapolis,  Ind •  10  00 

Diaplay  of  wax,  not  less  than  10  lbs.,  W.  S.  Ponder,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ...  2  00 

Second,  B.  8.  Rupsell,  Zionsville,  Ind 1  00 

Display  of  apiarian  supplies,  W.  8.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Second,  Julius  Moesch,  N.  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Comb  foundation,  for  brood  nest,  Julius  Moesch,  N.  Indianapolis,  Ind ...  2  00 

Second,  W.  8.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Comb  foundation  for  surplus  honey,  Julius  Moesch,  N.  Indianapolis,  Ind  .  2  00 

Second,  W.  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Honey  extractor,  W.  8.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  W.  8.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Wax  extractor,  W.  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  W.  8.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind  . 1  00 

Hon^  vinegar,  not  less  than  1  gal.,  Julius  Moesch,  N.  Indianapolis,  Ind   .  2  00 

Second,  W.  8.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Section  box  for  surplus  honey,  manufacturer^^  goods,  W.  8.  Pouder,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind 2  00 

Second,  Julias  Moesch,  North  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Display  of  wholesale  packages  and  crates  for  honey,  W.  S.  Pouder,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind .  5  00 

Second,  Julias  Moesch,  North  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Display  of  retail  packages  for  extracted  honey,  W.  8.  Pouder,  Indianapolis, 

Ind 5  00 

Second,  Julias  Moesch,  North  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Collection  of  honey  plants,  not  leas  than  six  varieties,  properly  labeled,  in 

order,  with  date  of  bloom,  Mrs.  Moore,  Greensburg,  Ind 10  00 

Second,  Julias  Moesch,  North  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Committeeman — E.  L.  Guthrie,  Judge^ 
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HORTICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT. 


B.  M.  LocKHART,  SuperintendeDt 


GLASS  XLII^AppUs. 

Twenty  varieties  of  applee,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio $12  00 

Second,  Fred  Detros,  Switzerland^  Ind 8  00 

Twelve  varieties  of  apples,  Paul  Dinsmore,  Bloomington,  Ind 8  00 

Second,  Augusta  Moesch,  North  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Six  varieties  of  apples,  George  P.  Campbell,  Bloomington,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  Fred  Detroz,  Switzerland,  Ind 2  00 

Plate  Maidenblusfa,  Will  A.  Miller,  Vincennes,  Ind I  00 

Second,  Fred  Detroz,  Switzerland,  Ind t 60 

Plate  Smith's  Cider,  Greorge  P.  Campbell,  Bloomington,  Ind 1  00 

Second,  Fred  Detroz,  Switzerland,  Ind 60 

Plate  Ben  Davis,  Paul  Dinsmore,  Bloomington,  Ind I  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Miller,  Vincennes,  Ind 60 

Plate  Rome  Beautj,  W.  A.  Smith,  Vincennes,  Ind 1  00 

Second,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio 60 

Plate  Winesap,  W.  A.  Moore,  Vincennes,  Ind 1  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Miller,  Vincennes,  Ind 60 

Plate  Bambos,  W.  A.  Miller,  Vincennes,  Ind 1  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Miller,  Vincennes,  Ind 50 

Plate  Yellow  Bellflowers,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio 1  00 

Second,  Fred  Detroz,  Switzerland,  Ind 80 

Plate  Fallowater-Tulpehocken,  W.  A.  Miller,  Vincennes,  Ind 1  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Miller,  Vincennes,  Ind 60 

Plate  Fall  Pippin,  Fred  Detroz,  Switzerland,  Ind 1  00 

Second,  Sol  H.  Hajes,  Elizabeth  town,  Ohio 60 

Plate  Claytons,  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  00 

Second,  Fred  Detroz,  Switzerland,  Ind 60 

Plate  White  Pippin,  W.  A.  Miller,  Vincennes,  Ind 1  00 

Second,  Paul  Din«more,  Bloomington,  Ind 60 

Plate  Baldwin,  Sol  H.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 1  00 

Second,  No.  £.  Ind.  Agricultural  Association,  Waterloo,  Ind- 60 

Plate  Northern  Spy,  Paul  Dinsmore,  Bloomington,  lod «...  1  00 

Second,  Fred  Detroz,  Switzerland,  Ind 60 

Plate  Grimes'  Golden,  W.  H.  Neeld,  Bloomington,  Ind 1  00 

Second,  W.  A.  Miller,  Vincennes,  Ind • 50 

Plate  Chenango  Strawberry,  Marion  County  Horticultural  Society   ....  1  00 

Plate  Ohio  Nonpareil,  Sol.  D.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 1  00 

Second,  L.  M.  Grt-gg,  Springboro,  Ohio 60 
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t^late  Bdlmont,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio $1  00 

Second,  L.  M.  Gregg,  SpriDgboro,  Ohio 50 

Plate  Jonaihans,  Fred  Detroz,  Switzerland,  Ind 1  00 

Second,  L.  C.  Trotter,  Corjdon,  Ind 50 

Plate  Canada  Keanett,  W.  A.  Miller,  Vincennes,  Ind 1  00 

Second,  No.  E.  Ind.  Agricnltural  Association,  Waterloo,  Ind 50 

Plate  Talmon  Sweet,  Sol  H.  Hayes,  Elizabethtown,  Ohio 100 

Second,  W.  H.  Neeld,  Bloomington,  Ind 50 

Plate  Walbridge,  W.  H.  Neeld,  Bloomington,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Holland  Pippin,  L.  M.  Gregg,  Springboro,  Ohio 10 

Plate  Vandever  Pi  pin,  Paul  Dinsmore,  Bloomington,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  Twenty  Odnces,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio 1  00 

Plate  Gloria  Mandi,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio 1  00 

Plate  Wealthy,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio 1  00 

Plate  Stork,  Fred»  Detroz,  Switzerland,  led 1  00 

Plate  Pewaukee,  Fred.  Detroz,  Switzerland,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  of  crabs,  Fred.  Detroz,  Switzerland,  Ind 1  00 

Plate  new  seedlings  not  before  exhibited,  W.  A.  Workman,  Greencastle,  Ind.  1  00 

CLASS  XLlIl—PearB, 

Ten  yarieties,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio $8  00 

Five  varieties,  aotumn,  Sol.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabeth  town,  Ohio 4  00 

Plate  of  seedlings  not  before  exhibited,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio  .   .  1  00 

PeocAes  and  Quinces, 

Show  of  qninces,  not  less  than  12  specimens,  W.  A.  Miller,  Vincennes,  Ind.  $3  00 

Show  of  peaches,  not  less  than  12  specimens,  L.  Johnson,  Malott  Park    .   .  3  00 

Grapes  Orottm  in  Open  Air, 

Five  varieties,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio $5  00 

Three  varieties,  Miss  Vina  Bradey,  Lawrence,  Ind    •   •   •  , 3  00 

Five  clusters,  any  kind,  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 2  00 

Committeemen  —  8.  H.   Linton,  Judge,  Tilman;    John   W. 
Gagan,  Judge. 

CLASS  XLIV—Siveepslakes, 

Best  display  of  fruits,  all  kinds,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio  .   .   .'  .   .  $25  00 

Best  display  of  fruits  by  any  county  or  local  society,  W.  B.  Flick,  Law- 
rence, Ind 25  00 

Second,  Switzerland  County  Horticultural  Society 15  00 

Peck  of  apples,  any  variety,  Sol.  H.  Hayes,  Elizabethown,  Ohio 6  00 

Second,  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 4  00 

Third,  W.  A.  Miller,  Vincenoes,  Ind 2  00 

Peck  of  pears,  any  variety,  Sol.  H.  Hayes,  Eiizabethtown,  Ohio 5  00 

Second,  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind   • .  3  00 

Third,  Miss  Vina  Bradey,  Lawrence,  Ind 2  00 
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PREMIUMS  OFFERED  BY  THE  INDIANA  HORTI> 

CULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Premiams  to  be  competed  lor  by  Conntj  or  Local  Horticultural  Societies 
within  the  State. 

Display  of  fruits  of   all  kinds,  Marion  County  Horticultural  Society, 

Indianapolis,  Ind $60  00 

Second,  Jas.  A.  Dinsmore,  Bloomington,  Ind r 50  00 

Third,  Switzerland  County  Horticultural  Society,  Switzerland,  Ind  .   .    40  00 
Fourth,  M.  Keane,  Mitchell,  Ind 30  00 


FLORAL  DEPARTMENT. 


B.  M.  LocKHAJLT,  Superintendent. 


0LAS8  XLV—Profe88ionaL 

Best  12  palms,  A.  Wiegand,  Indianapolis,  Ind $10  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 8  00 

Best  12  fancy  caladiums  and  alocacies,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .  10  00 

Best  25  ferns  and  lycopodium,  Mrs.  Chas.  Bieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind   ...  10  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 7  00 

Best  12  blooming  begonias,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind    ....  7  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Best  12  foliage  begonias,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 7  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 400 

Third,  Frank  Saak,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Best  12  cannas,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 7  00 

Best  25  variegated  show  plants,  A.  Wiegand,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 7  00 

Third,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Best  12  double  geraniums,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 6  00 

Best  12  colens,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind .   .  6  00 

Second,  Chas.  Wheatcraft,  Indianapolis,  Ind 6  00 

Best  3  vases,  either  iron,  rustic  or  wire,  F.  Saak,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ....  10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 7  00 

Best  3  hanging  baskets,  Chas.  Wheatcraft,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 8  00 
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For  best  display  and  arrangement  of  show  plants,  A.  Wiegand,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind .    .   .   • $60  00 

Second,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 35  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Clias.  Bieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Best  2  fnneral  designs,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 25  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Chas.  Bieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 

Best  3  baskets,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 25  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Chas.  Bieman,  Indianapolip,  Ind 15  00 

Best  5  bouquets,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Chas.  Bieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 7  00 

Collection  cut  roseS)  Berterman  BroB.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Second,  Frank  Saak,  Indianapolis,  Ind 7  00 

Third,  Chas.  Wheatcraft,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Collection  cut  flowers,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 

Second,  Frank  Saak,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Chas.  Bieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Collection  cut  gladiolus,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  111 '.  10  00 

Third,  Frank  Saak,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Best  and  most  original  show  design,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .   .  50  00 

Second,  Bieman  <&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 35  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Chas.  Bieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Best  and  most  original  fnneral  design,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .  50  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Chas.  Bieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 35  00 

Third,  Bieman  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 


CLAiiJS  XL  VI-^ Amateur. 

Best  collection  begonias,  Mrs.  £.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis,  Ind $5  00 

Second,  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Third,  Augusta  Moesch,  N.  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Collection  of  asters  in  bloom,  Augusta  Moesch,  N.  Indianapolis,  Ind.   ...  4  00 

Second,  B.  F.  Tompkins,  Irvington,  Ind 2  00 

Third,  Leroy  Bawlings,  Danville,  Ind 1  00 

Collection  cannas,  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  Augusta  Moesch,  N.  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  of  climbing  and  trailing  plants,  Mrs.  £.  A.  Parker,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind .  4  00 

Second,  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Three  hanging  baskets,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Collection  of  plants,  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indianapolis,  Ind 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  £.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 
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Out  Flotoen. 

Collection  of  geraniams,  Mary  B.  Danlej,  Indianapolis,  Ind $3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Third,  Mre.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Collection  of  roses,  Marj  B.  Danlej,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  OO 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bronson,  Indianapolis,  Ind ....       1  00 

Collection  verbenas,  Mrs.  F.  Williamson,  Nora,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Third,  Augasta  Moesch,  N.  Indianapolis,  Ind I  00 

Collection  of  dahlias,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Keeley,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Kate  Heitser,  Bedford,  Ind 2  00 

Third,  Elvin  Carter,  Plainfield.  Ind 1  00 

Collection  of  gladiolns,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,  Ind A  00 

Second,  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Bdst  design  cut  flowers,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,  Ind 8  00 

Second,  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Third,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Crisler,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

SpeoiaL 

Best  specimen  plant  of  any  kind,  a  year's  certificate  of  membership  in  S. 
I.  F.,  Mary  B.  Danley,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


GEOLOGY,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  ETC. 


PsoF.  S.  S.  GoBBY,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  LXVII— Labels  Required. 

General  collection  of  minerals,  F.  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis,  Ind $5  00 

Second,  F.  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

General  collection  of  shells,  F.  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Collection  Mound  Builders' implements,  F.  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis,  Ind.   .   .  5  00 

Collection  stuffed  animals  and  birds,  F.  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ....  5^  00 

^Second,  F.  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  skinned  animals  and  birds,  F.  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ....  3  00 

Second,  F.  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  diurnal  lepidoptera,  H.  B.  Bitter,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  H.  B.  Kitter,  Indianapolis,  Ind 0  00 

Collection  nocturnal  lepidoptera,  H.  B.  Bitter,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  insects,  H.  B.  Bitter,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  botanical  specimens,  Mrs.  Moore,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Lena  lugraham,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  curiosities,  F.  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis  Ind 3  00 
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WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

[Open  to  Women  and  Girls  only.] 


RoBBKT  MiTCH£LL,  Superiotendeot 


CLASS  XLIX—Old  Ladiet^  Department. 

« 

Silk  quilt,  fancy  patchwork,  Eliza  Coval,  Indianapolis,  Ind $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  Leibhardt,  Knightotown,  Ind 1  00 

Grazj  qailt,  Mrs.  G.  Dille  Greenebarg,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  Leibhardt,  Knightstown,  Ind 1  00 

AVorsted  qailt,  Mrs.  "E,  Jackson,  Bennington,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  Detroz,  Vevay,  Ind 1  00 

Calico  qailt,  Miss  Ellie  Smith,  Tipton,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Collie  Ward,  Rising  Sun,  Ind      1  00 

Quilt,  outline,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Qreensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Miss  £llie  Smith,  Tipton,  Ind 1  00 

Rug,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Ki.k,  Shelby ville,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Spread,  knit,  Mrs.  Maggie  A^ams,  Wabash,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Pair  silk  mittens,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  Col.  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Sophia  Grove,  Anderson,  Ind 1  00 

Pair  silk  stockings,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  Collie  Ward,  Rising  Sun,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Col.  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Pair  silk  socks,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  Col.  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  Jackson,  Bennington,  Ind I  00 

Pair  woolen  stockings,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  Col.  Burns  Greensburg,  Ind  ....  2  00 

Pair  woolen  socks,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  Collie  Ward,  Rising  Sun,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  worsted  mittens,  fancy  knitting,  Mrs.  Francis  Detroz,  Vevay,  Ind ...  2  00 

Hemstitching,  Mrs.  Wm.  Bromley,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Col.  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Drawn  work,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Barley,  Marion,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Table  cover,  Mrs.  S.  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Table  scarf,  Mrs.  Collie  Ward,  Rising  Sun,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  £.  B.  Kirk,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Lace,  knit,  not  less  than  2  yards,  Mrs.  Francis  Detroz,  Vevay,  Ind    ....  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Livings,  Englewood,  111 1  00 

Embroidery,  cotton,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Col.  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 
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Embroidery,  silk  specimen,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Livings,  Englewood,  III $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Col.  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Embroidery,  worsted  specimen,  Miss  EUie  Smith,  Tipton,  Ind    ...:..  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Sophia  Grove,  Anderson,  Ind 1  00 

Embroidery,  tray  cloth,  Mrs.  "Niel,  Chicago,  111 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Francis  Detroz,  Vevay,  Ind 1  00 

Crochet  slippers,  Mrs.  Griffis,  Indianapolis,  Ind ]  50 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  Levinson,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Crochet  shawl,  Mrs.  Col.  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Bowman,  Covington,  Ind 1  00 

Awarding  Committee — Mrs.  Frank  Ilufl*,  Warreu,  Ind.;  *Mr8. 
J.  L.  Davis,  Auburn,  Ind. 

« 

CLASS  L^KniUing  and  Crochet  Wmk. 

Infant's  skirt,  Mrs.  C.  Hamilton^  Greensburg,  Ind $1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Col.  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Infant's  socks,  display,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sutherland,  Paris,  111 •  1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Hamilton,  Greensburg,  Ind 100 

Pair  silk  mittens,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Jackson,  Vevay,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  Rowland,  Covington,  Ind 1  00 

Pair  woolen  mittens,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Jackson,  Vevay,  Ind 1  00 

Pair  silk  stockings,  hl&nd  knit,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Jackson,  Vevay,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  N.  Bowman,  Covington,  Ind I  00 

Hair  fancy  woolen  stockings,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  Col.  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind.  1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  N.  Bowman,  Covington,  Ind 1  00 

Crochet  fascinator,  ice  wool,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Scott,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Infant's  crochet  sacque,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind. 1  50 

Second,  Lillian  Sammons,  Indianapolis,  Ind * 1  00 

Infant's  knit  sack,  Mrs.  A.  D.  McClond,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Lillian  Sammons,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Crochet  shawl,  ice  wool,  Bettie  Bunday,  New  Castle,  Ind.    ..-**...  2  00 

Second,  Miss  Cora  Camel,  Indianapolis,  Ind 100 

Couch  cover,  Miss  Theresa  Burnett,  Olatho,  Kas 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Afghan,  infant's,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhardt,  KnightstowD,  Ind 1  00 

Counterpane,  knit,  Mrs.  M.  Rowland,  Covington,  Ind.  ...•••....  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Burk,  Jamestown,  () 1  00 

Crochet  Jace,  display  in  articles  made  up,  Miss  EUie  Smith,  Tipton,  Ind.    .  2  00 

.Second,  Miss  Ell ie  Smith,  Tipton,  Ind 1  00 

.Knit  lace,  display  in  articles  made  up.  Mi;?.  C.  W.  Livings,  Englewood,  IlL  2  00 

Second;  Mrs.  Sophia  Grove,  Anderson,  Ind ••  100 
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Crochet  ekirt,  Miss  Mary  Plerron,  Indiaoapolls,  Ind $2  00 

Second,  Mi&^  May  HerroD,  Indian apol is,  Ind 1  00 

Child's  crochet  skirt,  Mra.  R.  D.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Frank  Wood,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Crochet  slippers,  Mrs.  B.  D.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Bussell,  Terre  Haute,  Ind I  00 

Bilk  parse,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Table  mats,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Livings,  Englewood,  III 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  John  C.  Baird,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Awarding  Committee — Margaret  Foster,  Altie  Hudson. 

CLASii  LI—  Lace  Work, 

Point  lace  display,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Craft,  Indianapolis,  Ind $3  00 

Second,  Miss  Nellie  Frankem,  Mapleton,  Ind 2  00 

Point  lace  specimen.  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Miss  W.  B.  Hans,  Bellfountain,  O. 1  00 

Tatting  specimen.  Miss  Kose  Horton,  Marion,  Ind I  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Anna  Libbj,  Sparta,  Ga 1  00 

Feather-edge  display,  in  articles  made  up,  Mrs.  Hodson,  Anderson,  Ind  .   .  2  00 
Rick-rack  work  display,  in  articles.made  up,  Mrs.  P.  Levinson,  Shelbyville, 

Ind 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Kittie  Heron,*Indianapoli8,  Ind I  00 

Novelty  braid  display,  in  articles  made  up,  Mrn.  Hodson,  Anderson,  Ind   .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhart,  Knightatown,  Ind 1  00 

Silk  lace,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Livings,  Englewood,  111 1  50 

Second,  Mi?s  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon,  Ind 1  00 

Aioarding  Committee — Margaret  Foster,  Altie  lludson. 


CLASS  LI f— Embroidery,  Hand  Made. 

LiDen  floss,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhart,  Knightstown,  Ind $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Cotton,  white,  Mrs.  C.  Dille;  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Ed.  Kahn,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  00 

Cotton,  colored  specimen,  Mrs.  Hodson,  Anderson,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Jos.  Laner,  Rochester,  Ind 1  00 

Lunch  set.  Miss  Mary  Herron,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Minnie  Bard,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 2  00 

Napkin  set,  not  less  than  six,  Mrs.  Hodson,  Anderson,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Col.  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Doily  set,  not  less  than  six,  Mise  Mary  Herron,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Stoddard,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

10— Aqb. 
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Linen  table-cloth,  Mrs.  Ed.  Kahn,  New  Castle,  Ind $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Hidden,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 1  00 

Hostess  cloth,  Mrs.  A.  Sammons,  Michigan  City,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Miss  May  A.  Clark,  Osbom,  O. 1  00 

Tray  cloth,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sutherland,  Paris,  111 2  00 

.  Second,  Miss  Lillie  F.  Bals,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  00 

Handkerchief,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhart,  Knightstown,  Ind 1  00 

Silk,  white  spe9imen,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhardt,  Knightstown,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Silk,  colored  specimen,  Miss  Bertha  Lauer,  Rochester,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  Alblinger,  Newport,  Ark 1  00 

Silk  skirt,  white,  Mrs.  Col.  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  G.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Silk  infant's  shall,  Mrs.  L.  C.  McClain,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind ' 1  00 

Table  cover,  Mrs.  A.  Simmons,  Michigan  City,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Hidden,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 1  00 

Table  scarf,  Mrs.  A.  Alblinger,  Newport,  Ark 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Walters,  Vevay,  Ind          1  00 

Piano  Efcarf,  Mrs.  A.  Simmons,  Michigan  City,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Sofa  cushion,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Stoddard,  Indianapolis',  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Miss  May  A.  Clark,  Osborn,  O I  00 

Toilet  cushion,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Stoddard,  Indianapolis.  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Burk,  Jamestown,  Ind I  00 

Outline,  pair  towels,  Miss  Anna  Wighur^t,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  OO 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  OO 

Outline  specimen,  Miss  Mattie  Hall,  Cincinnati,  O 20O 

Second,  Miss  Ella  Wills.  Lebanon,  Ind 1  00 

Outline,  carving  cloth,  Miss  Mary  Herron,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Ed.  Kahn,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  00 

Kensington,  specimen  table-center,  Mrs.  Griffis,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ....  2  00 

Second,  Miss  Minnie  Payne,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Tapestry,  Mrs.  Seegar,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  Levinson,  Shelbyville,  Ind.    .   . , 1  00 

Ara^ene,  silk,  Mrs.  Kate  Bradford,  Falmouth,  Ky 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Talliutt,  Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  00 

High  art  needlework,  picture.  Miss  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  Levinson,  Shelby ville,  Ind  .   .           2  00 

Fire  screen,  mounted,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Good,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Griffis,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Tinting  and  embroidery.  Miss  Minnie  Payne,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs  J.  Liebhardt,  Knightstown,  Ind 1  00 

Rope,  silk,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Livings,  Englewood,  111 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Johnson,  Waterloo,  Ind 1  00 
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Qaeen  Ann  darning,  MisB  Goth $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  Sammons,  Michigan  City 1  00 

Roman  embroidery,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Talhatt,  Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio   .   .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Sarah  Levinson,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Sorrento  embroidery,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mri«.  M.  Rowland,  Covington,  Ind 1  00 

Etching  in  silk,  picture,  Miss  £lla  Wills,  Lebanon,  lud 3  00 

Towels,  pair,  Mrs.  G.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Hodson,  Anderson,  Ind I  00 

Chamois,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhardt,  Knightstown,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Miss  May  A.  Clark,  Osborn,  Ohio 1  00 

Bed  Spread,  Miss  Clara  Snyder,  Haughyiile,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Portiere,  pair,  Mrs.  Jos.  Lauer,  Rochester,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhardt,  Knightstown,  Ind 2  00 

Applique,  fish  net,  white 

Basket  or  moile  cloth,  Mrs.  A.  Sammoos, 'Michigan  City 2  00 

.     Awarding  Committee — Mrs.  Frank  Huft',  Warren,  Ind.,  and 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Davis,  Auburn,  Ind. 

CLASS  Llll—Seumg,  Machine  and  Hand. 

Machine  work,  apron,  Miss  Cummings,  Indianapolis,  Ind $1  50 

Second,  Miss  Cummings,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Lady's  white  skirt,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  K.  J.  R.  Hedges,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Quilt,  silk,  needlework,  Mrs.  Ed.  Kahn,  New  Castle,  Ind 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Crazy  quilt,  Mrs.  Lula  Wangh,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Mary  Herron,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Hemstitching,  hand.  Miss  Liszie  Sheppard,  Warrenton,  Va 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Mattie  Hall,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1  00 

Hemstitched  child's  apron.  Miss  Lizzie  Sheppard,  Warrenton,  Va   ....  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  K.  J.  R.  Hedges,  Indianapolis^  Ind 1  00 

Hemstitched  child's  dress,  Mrs.  Crampton,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Miss  May  Herron,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Drawn  work,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Peck,  Lafayette,  Ind 1  00 

Drawn  work,  scarf,  Mrs.  A.  Dunning,  Marion,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  Rowland,  Covington,  Ind I  00 

Infant's  outfit,  most  sensible  and  neat,  Mrs.  Linnie  Rowe,  Indiaoapolis  .   .  4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Machine  embroidery,  display,  Mrs.  Crampton,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Second,  Miss  Alice  Trogdon,  Paris,  111 2  00 

Awarding  Committee — Mrs.  Frank  Huff,  Warren,  and  Mrs.  J. 
L.  Davis,  Auburn,  Ind. 
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CLASS  LIV-^maeelkmeouB. 

Handkerchief  eatchet,  Mn.  C.  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louie,  Mo $1  50 

Second,  Miss  Anna  Eistner,  Indianapolis^  Ind 1  00 

Olove  satchet,  Mn.  0.  L.  Thompson,  St.  Lonis,  Mo 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Minnie  Ghesnut,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Broom  holder,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Johnson,  Waterloo,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Anna  Kistner,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Toilet  cushion,  not  embroidered,  Miss  Anna  Kistner,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .   .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  R  6.  Kirk,  Shelbjville,  Ind 1  00 

Sofa  cushion,  not  embroidered,  Miss  Minnie  Payne,  Indianapolis,  Ind ...  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Hodson,  Anderson,  Ind 1  00 

Toilet  scarf,  splasher.  Miss  Mary  Herron,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Sara  Levinson,  ShelbTrille,  Ind 1  00 

Toilet  cushion  and  bottles.  Miss  Anna  Kistner,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  Sammons,  Michigan  City,  Ind 1  00 

Infant's  nursery  basket,  Mrs.  Linnie  Bo  we,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhardt,  Knightstown,  Ind 2  00 

Stuffed  and  mounted  birds,  collection,  named,  Miss  Laure  Ingersool,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind 7  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sutherland,  Paris,  111 3  00 

Stuffed  and  mounted  animals,  collection,  named.  Miss  Laure  Ingersool,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind 7  GO 

Upholstery  work,  chair 

Fur  rug,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Wildhack,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  GO 

Second , 

Tea  cosey,  made  up,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Scott,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  Sammons,  Michigan  City,  Ind 1  00 

Lunch  set,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  G.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  R  B.  Kirk,  Shelbynlle,  Ind I  00 

Doilies,  not  embroidered,  not  less  than  six,  Mrs.  B.  D.  Goodwin,  New  Cat- 
tle, Ind  2  00 

Second,  Mis.  Ed.  Kahn,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  00 

Hostess  cloth,  not  embroidered,  Miss  Lydia  Herron,  Indianapolis,  Ind ...  2  00 

Second,  Mn.  Col.  Bums,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Head-rest  Mrs.  A.  Sammons,  Michigan  City,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  00 

Beticule,  Mrs.  A.  Dunning,  Marion,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Ed.  Kahn,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  00 

Wall  pocket,  fancy,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  00 

Fancy  apron,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Burk,  Jamestown,  O 150 

Second,  Miss  Bertha  Lauer,  Bochester,  Ind 1  00 

Kitchen  aprons,  most  practical.  Miss  Ella  Hollings worth,  Bapton,  Ind   •   .  1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Hodson,  Anderson,  Ind 100 
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Fancy  satchets,  Mrs.  Ljdia  Hadlej,  Rockyille,  Ind $1  50 

Second,  Mias  Anna  Eistner,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Drape  or  throw,  Miss  E.  Jackson,  Mapletpn,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Lillian  Sammons,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Banner,  not  painted,  Miss  Anna  Wighurst,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Talhutt,  Mt.  Auburn,  ancinnati,  O 1  00 

Housewife,  Mrs.  A.  Sammons,  Michigan  City,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mr«.  S.  J.  Qill,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Photograph  case.  Miss  May  A.  Clark,  Osborn,  O. 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Hodson,  Anderson,  Ind 1  00 

Laundry-bag,  Mrs.  M.  £.  Sutherland,  Paris,  111 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Anna^Demdinger,  Indianapolis,  Ind «..  100 

Darning-bag,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  Sammons,  Michigan  City,  Ind 100 

Dust-bag,  Miss  Lillian  Sammons,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Ella  Hollingsworth,  Rapton,  Ind 1  00 

Scrim  tidy,  Miss  Lillian  Sammons,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Grate  curtains 

Lamp  shade,  Mrs.  Will  Hughs,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  See«rer,  Indianapolis,  Ind  • 1  00 

Awarding  Committee — Attie  Hudson,  Margaret  Foster. 

CLASS  LV—Btmne8$  ExhibiL 

Display  of  millinery,  Mrs.  McKieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind $35  00 

Second,  Miss  Samuels,  Indianapolis,  Ind 30  00 

Display  of  dressmaking,  Mrs.  W.  West,  Anderson,  Ind 20  00 

Second,  Miss  Sullivan,  Anderson,  Ind 15  00 

Display  of  hair  work.  Miss  M.  E.  Philan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

l^isplay  of  kindergarten  work,  including  manual  training,  pottery  work, 
kitchen  gardening,  etc 

Awarding  Committee — Mrs.  Frank  Huff  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Davis. 


CLASS  LVI'-'DecoraUve  Art  Work. 

Hammered  or  repousse  work,  Miss  Margaret  Ryans $2  00 

Second,  Miss  Margaret  Ryans 1  00 

French  decorative  work,  display,  Mrs.  Mable  Ennis,  Indianapolis,  Ind    .   .  1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Frank  Long,  Chicago,  111 1  00 

French  decorative  work,  mineral  display,  Mrs.  Mable  Ennis,  Indianapolis, 

Ind 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Cummings,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Etching,  display,  Mrs.  J.  R  Rice,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 3  90 

Second,  Miss  Sullivan,  Anderson,  Ind 2  00 
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Modeling  in  clay,  Mias  Betta  MathewB,  Arlington,  Ind $1  50 

Second,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  00 

Modeling  bust  from  life,  Miss  Retta  Mathews,  Arlington,  Ind    .......  6  00 

Second,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind   ...              3  00 

Modeling  figure  from  antique.  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind      .   .  4  OU 

Wood  carving,  display,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Stoddard,  Indianapolis,  Ind 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  T.  O.  Morris,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Wood  carving,  specimen,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Stoddard,  Indianapolis,  Ind      ....  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  T.  O.  Morris,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Pottery  painting,  Limogs  display,  specimen,  Mrs.  O.  N.  Heyes,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind  3  00 

Painting  on  china,  relief  gold,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ....  1  50 

Painting  on  china,  matt  colors,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ....  1  50 

Painting  on  china,  in  colored  gold,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .   .  1  50 

Platter,  Japanese  design,  old  blue,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .   .  1  50 

Hose  jar.  Miss  Mary  Herron,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .   •   • I  50 

Painting  on  china,  portrait,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Mo 2  00 

Painting  on  tiles,  original  design,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Csistle,  Ind    .  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  glass,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind       1  00 

Painting  on  wood,  specimen,  Mrs.  E.  J.  B.  Hedges,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ...  I  50 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Craft,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Painting  on  silk  or  satin,  specimen.  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind.  1  50 

Second,  Miss  Minnie  Payne,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Painting  on  colored  yelvet,  specimen,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sutherland,  Paris,  111  .   .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Pottery  painting,  Limoges,  specimen 

Painting  on  bolting-cloth,  dbplay,  Miss  Minnie  Payne,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .  3  00 

Second,  Miss  LlUie  F.  Bals,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  bolting-cloth,  specimen.  Miss  Minnie  Payne,  Indianapolis,  Ind  2  00 

Second,  Miss  Anna  Eistner,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Painting  on  celluloid.  Miss  Lillie  F.  Bals,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Anna  Kistner,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Painting  on  chamois  skin,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  D.  McCloud,  Cincinnati,  O 100 

Paining  on  matting,  Mrs.  Seeher,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Jennie  Taylor,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Painting  on  cork,  Mrs.  Ed.  Kahn,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  50 

Painting  on  onyx,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Ta{)e8try  painting,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Ed.  Kahn,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  00 

Painted  fan,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sutherland,  Paris  111 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Bertha  Laurer,  Bochester,  Ind 1  00 

Painted  fancy  cards,  display.  Miss  Minnie  Akass,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    ...  1  50 

Second,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 100 
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BlottiDg  pad,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Johnson,  Waterloo,  Ind $1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  Dunning,  Marion,  Ind 1  00 

Calendar,  Miss  Anna  Kistner,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Minnie  Akass,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Letter  case  or  rack,  Mrs.  £d.  Kahn,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Anna  Kistner,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Guest  book.  Miss  Bitta  Mathews,  Arlington,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  £d.  Eahn,  New  Castle,  Ind ,  .   .   .   .  1  00 

Visiting  list,  Mrs.  £d.  Eahn,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Betta  Mathews,  Arlington,  Ind 1  00 

Photograph  frame.  Miss  Anna  Kistner,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Thompson,  St  Louis,  Mo 1  00 

Painted  fire  screen,  mounted,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sutherland,  Paris,  111 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Katherine  Gossett,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Original  design  for  decoration,  in  oil.  Miss  Minnie  Akass,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  8  00 

Second,  Miss  Mary  Purmann,  Indianapolis,  Ind ...  2  00 

Original  design  for  decoration,  in  water  colors,  Mrs.  £.  A.  Ferrj,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Marj  T.  Bobinson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Drawings,  original,  display.  Miss  Olive  Bush,  Fairmount,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Marj  Y.  Bobinson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Drawings,  original  specimen,  Miss  Olive  Bush,  Fairmount,  Ind 2  00 

Second,*  Miss  Marj  Kobinson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 1  CO 

Drawing,  copj,  display,  Mies  Minnie  Akass,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Miss  May  Ingraham,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Drawing,  copy,  specimen.  Miss  Minnie  Akass,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Minnie  Ingraham,  Indianapolis,  ind 1  00 

Figure  drawn  from  life,  Miss  Mary  Y.  Bobinson,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ....  1  50 

Second,  Miss  May  Ingraham,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    .       1  00 

Fancy  hlsad  in  monochrome.  Miss  Mary  Y.  Bobinson,  Indianapolis,  lod  .   •  1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Lydia  Hadley,  Bockville,  Ind 1  00 

Pen  and  ink  sketch.  Miss  Mary  Y.  Bobinson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  £.  Twiname.  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Decorated  hangings,  curtain,  Mrs.  M.  K  Sutherland,  Paris,  111 1  50 

Painting  on  pair  panels,  water  colors,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  pair  panels,  in  oil,  Miss  Minnie  Akass,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    .   .  3  00 

Second,  Mr?.  M.  E  Sutherland,  Paris,  111 2  00 

Spring  scene,  in  oil,  £.  M.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Mertie  Taylor,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Summer  scene,  in  oil,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Mo 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Mertie  Taj  lor,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Autumn  pcene,  in  oil.  Miss  Minnie  Akass,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Mertie  Taylor,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Winter  scene,  in  oil,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Mo 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Lillie  B.  David,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 
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Marine  scene,  in  oil.  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind $2  00 

Second,  Miss  Lillie  B.  David,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Marine  scene,  water  colors,  Mrs.  Ljdia  Hadlej,  Bockville,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Interior,  in  oil,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Mo 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Lillie  F.  Bals,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Awarding  Committee — Margaret  Doll,  Mary  P.  Kent.  * 


CLASS  L  VII— Art  Work,  Amateur. 

Painting  on  china,  tahleware  display,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Craft,  Indianapolis  ...  $5  00 

Second,  Miss  Marj  Herron,  Indianapolis  .   .           3  00 

Painting  on  china,  table  ware,  spec.,  Miss  Pearl  Landers,  Indianapolis   .   : '   3  00 

Second,  Miss  Mary  Herron,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  ornamental  pieces,  Miss  Mary  Herron,  Indianapolis  .   .  3  00 

Second,  Miss  Pearl  Landers,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  Boyal  \Yorcester,  Miss  Pearl  Landeri^,  IndiaYiapolis  .   .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Craft,  Indianapolis ]  00 

Ciayon  drawing,  Miss  Edna  Kingsbury,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Lydia  Hadley,  Bockville,  Ind ]  00 

Crayon  landscape.  Miss  Lillie  Willitts,  Indianapolis 200 

Second,  Mrs.  Lydia  Hadley,  Bockville,  Ind 1  00 

Pastel  painting,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Craft,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Lydia  Hadley,  Bockville,  Ind I  00 

Alabaster  plaque,  E.  M.  Ingra)>am,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Second,  Mies  Minnie  Akass,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Flower  painting,  in  oil,  display,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Craft,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Minnie  Akass,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Flower  painting,  in  oil,  specimen.  Miss  A.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ...  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Seeger,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Flower  painting,  in  water  colors,  display,  Mrs.  Lydia  Hadley,  Bockville, 

Ind 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Belle  Morgan,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Flower  painting,  in  water  colors,  specimen,  Mrs.  Lydia  Hadley,  Bockville, 

Ind. 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Edna  Kingsbury,  Indianapolis I  00 

Fruit  painting,  in  oil.  Miss  Olive  Bush,  Fairmount,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Seeger,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Landscape,  in  oil,  display,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Twiname,  Indianapolis 5  00 

Second,  Miss  Bose  Leet,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Landscape,  in  oil,  specimen,  Mrs.  Julia  Howland,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Craft,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Landscape,  in  water  colors,  Mrs.  Lydia  Hadley,  Bockville,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Edna  Kingsbury,  Indianapolis 2  00 
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Portrait,  in  oil,  Mies  Mary  Purmann,  Indianapolis $5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  K.  J.  R  Hedges,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Portrait,  in  crayon,  Mrs.  Julia  Howland,  Indianapolis 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  £.  Qerster,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Sketch  from  nature,  in  oil.  Miss  Bessie  Barnes,  Greencastle,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Liyiogs,  Englewood,  111 2  00 

Sketch  from  nature,  water  colors,  Mrs.  Ed.  Kahn,  New  Castle,  Ind  ....  3  00 

Second,  Miss  A.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Mo 2  00 

Study  from  still  life,  Mrs.  W.  Tripp,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Alice  Brown,  Indianapolis ,   .  2  00 

Ideal  head,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Craft,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Lillie  F.  Bals,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Ideal  figure,  Mrs.  Lydia  Hadley,  Bockville,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Minnie  Aka^s,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Animal  painting,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Craft,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  £.  Twiname,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Aioarding  Committee — Margaret  Doll,  Mary  P.  Kent. 


CLASS  LVin—Art  Work,  Professional. 

Painting  on  china,  table  ware  display,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  $5  00 

Painting  on  china,  table  ware,  specimen,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  £.  Sutherland,  Paris,  111 2  00 

Painting  on  china,  fruit  set,  not  less  than  7  pieces,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind 3  00 

Painting  6n  china,  ornamental  pieces,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis  ...  3  00 

Painting  on  china,  Royal  Worcester,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indianapolis    ...  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  K  Sutherland,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Portraits,  in  oil,  display,  not  less  than   five,   Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,   Indiap- 

olis,  Ind 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  0.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind.   . 5  00 

Portraits,  in  oil,  specimen,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  £.  Sutherland.  Paris,  111 3  00 

Portrait,  water  colors,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  E.  M.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Portrait,  in  crayon,  Mrs.  M.  £.  Sutherland,  Paris,  111 8  00 

Second,  E.  M.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Landscape,  in  oil,  display,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Second,  Nellie  Harmon,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  CO 

Sketch  from  nature,  Miss  Bessie  Barns,  Greencastle,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Nellie  Harmon,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Landscape,  in  water  colors,  display,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis  .   .       .  5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  £.  Sutherland,  Paris,  111 3  00 

Fruit  or  vegetable  painting,  in  oil,  display,  £.  M.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis  5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  £.  Sutherland,  Paris,  111 3  00 
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Specimen  from  nature,  Miss  Nellie  Harmon,  Indianapolis,  Ind $3  (Hi 

Second,  £.  M.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis,  Ind ^  OO 

Flower  painting,  in  oil,  display,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ...  5  00 

Second,  Miss  Nellie  Harmon,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

'  Flower  painting,  specimen  from  nature,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind    2  OO 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sutherland,  Paris,  111 I  00 

Flower  painting,  water  color,  display,  Miss  Mary  Y.  Robinson,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sutherland,  Paris,  111 3  00 

Flower  painting,  specimen,  from  nature,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis.   .  2  00 

Second,  R  M.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Study  from  life,  in  oil,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  Y.  Bobinson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Study  from  life,  water  colors,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indiaoapolifi,  Ind     ....  5  00 

Second,  Miss  Mary  Y.  Robinson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Drawing  from  life,  Miss  Mary  Y.  Robinson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Olive  Rush,  Fairmount,  Ind 2  00 

Pastell  painting,  specimen,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sutherland,  Paris,  111 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Crayon  drawing,  specimen,  Miss  Retta  Mathews,  Arlington,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sutherland,  Paris,  111 2  00 

Drawing  from  antique  figure,  Miss  Olive  Rush,  Fairmount,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Olive  Rush,  Fairmount,  Ind 1  00 

Drawing  from  antique  head,  Miss  Mary  Y.  Robinson,  Indianapolis     ...  2  00 

Second,  Miss  Olive  Rush,  Fairmount,  Ind 1  00 

Study  from  still  life,  in  oil,  E.  M.  Ingraliam,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Miss  Nellie  Harmon,  Indianapolis,  Ind .«  .  1  00 

Study  from  still  life,  in  water  colors,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis   ...  2  00 

Second,  Miss  Nellie  Harmon,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Animal  painting,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis 3  00 

Second,  R  M.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Ideal  head  or  figure,  Mrs.  M.  £.  Sutherland,  Paris,  111 ...    .• 3  00 

Second,  E.  M.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis 2  00 

Awarding  Committee — Margaret  Doll,  Mary  P.  Kent. 

CLASS  LIX— Tabic  Lumries. 

Butter,  three  pounds,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Brown,  Brightwood,  Ind $2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Smock,  Philadelphia,  Ind 1  00 

Honey  in  comb,  five  pounds,  in  the  most  marketable  shape,  Mrs.  W.  A. 

Wildhack,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Augusta  Moesch,  North  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Honey  extracted,  five  pounds,  in  most  marketable  shape,  Mrs.  Augusta 

Moesch,  North  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Wildhack,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 
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Bread,  loaf,  wheat,  jeast,  Miae  Mary  Hedrick,  Indianapolu,  Ind $2  00 

SecoDd,  Mrs.  A.  Hornaday,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Bread,  wheat,  salt-rising,  Mias  Mary  Hedrick,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  CO 

Second,  Mrs.  M.  £.  Sherfej,  Indianapolis,  Ind    . 1  00 

Graham  bread,  yeast,  Miss  Mary  Hedrick,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  N.  Bowman,  Covington,  Ind 1  00 

Boston  brown  bread,  Mrs.  Mary  Walters,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Good,  Indianapolis.  Ind 1  00 

IXozen  rolls.  Miss  Mary  Hedrick,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Ginger  bread,  Mrs.  J.  R  Scott,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Florence  Blae,  Mapleton,  Ind 1  00 

Fig  cake,  Mrs.  Collie  Ward,  Rising  Sun,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Porter  Wiggins,  Greenfield,  Ind 1  00 

Layer  cake,  orange,  Mrs.  Collie  Ward,  Rising  San,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  -Mrs.  Porter  Wiggins,  Greenfield,  Ind 1  00 

Laysr  cake,  cocoannt,  Mrs.  V.  L.  Wilson,  Knightstown,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Porter  Wiggins,  Greenfield,  Ind  . 1  00 

Angel  food,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Sherfey,  Indianapolis,  Ind *   *    .   .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  F.  Greenstreet,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Hickorynat  cake.  Miss  Emma  Bryan,  Indianapolis,  [nd 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  V.  L.  Wilson,  Knightstown,  Ind 1  00 

Imperial  cake,  Miss  Emma  Bryan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  V.  L.  Wilson,  Knightstown,  Ind 1  00 

Fruit  cake,  Mrs.  C.  Hamilton,  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Porter  Wiggins,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

Pork  cake,  Mi«.  Collie  Ward,  Rising  San,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Young,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

White  cake,  Mrs.  Collie  Ward,  Rising  San,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  V.  L.  Wilson,  Knightstown,  Ind 1  00 

Chocolate  layer  cake,  Mrs.  V.  L.  Wilson,  Knightstown,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Collie  Ward,  Rising  Sun,  Ind 1  00 

Chocolate  loaf  cake,  Miss  Mary  Fox,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Young,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Crnllerp,  Mrn.  H.  E.  Smocb^  Philadelphia,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Collie  Ward,  Rising  San,  Ind 1  00 

Cream  puffs,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Scott,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

English  plnm  pudding,  Miss  Carrie  Powers,  Landersdale,  Ind 1  50 

Jellies,  collection,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Hunt,  Rising  Sun,  Ind 3  00 

>     Second,  Mrs.  V.  L.  Wilson,  Knightstown,  Ind 2  00 

Preserves,  collection,  not  less  than  one  pint  each,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Hunt,  Rising 

Sun,  Ind 5  00 

Second,  Miss  Mollie  Detroz 3  00 

Fruit  batters,  collection,  not  less  than  one  pint  each,  Mrs.  V.  L.  Wilson, 

Knightstown  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  £.  Smock,  Philadelphia,  Ind ,  .  ^  00 
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Canned  fruit,  collection,  not  lees  than  one  pint  each,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hunt,  Ris- 
ing Sun,  Ind |5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  V.  L.  Wilson,  Enightstown,  Ind 3  00 

Salad,  meat,  Mrs.  Theo.  McCune,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Salad,  fish.  Miss  Florence  Blue,  Mapleton,  Ind 1  00 

Salad,  vegetable,  Miss  Emma  Bryan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Alice  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Cheeee-«traws,  Mrs.  H.  £.  Smock,  Philadelphia,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  F.  Greenstreet,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Saratoga  chips,  Mrs.  N.  Bowman,  Covington,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  F.  Greenstreet,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Boiled  tongue,  Miss  Carrie  Powers,  Landersdale,  Ind 1  00 

Cooked  ham,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Veal  loaf.  Miss  Alice  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  5o 

Second,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind X  00 

Beef  loaf,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Mollie  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  00 

Sweet  pickles,  collection,  Miss  Bessie  Tompkins,  Irvington,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  £.  Smock,  Philadelphia,  Ind 1  00 

Mixed  pickles,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Albaugh,  Colbum,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Young,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Pickles,  cucumbers,  Miss  Lizzie  Rohan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  Cornea,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Tomato  catsup,  not  less  than  one  pint,  Miss  Florence  Blue,  Mapleton  ...  1  00 

Second,  Miss  Marj  Hedrick,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  00 

Cucumber  catsup,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Albaugh,  Colbum,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Mary  J.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind I  00 

Chili  sauce,  Mrs.  Corrica,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  50 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Stoddard,  Indianapolis,  Ind 100 

Boston  baked  beans,  Mies  Mary  Hedrick,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  C.  Hamilton,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Baked  apples,  Mrs.  S.  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Carrie  Powers,  Landersdale,  Ind I  00 

Cranberry  sauce,  1  quart.  Miss  Mary  Hedrick,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Gelatine  dessert,  any  form.  Miss  Lizzie' Rohan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  00 

Collection  French  candy,  home  made.  Miss  Pauline  Briggs,  Indianapolis  .  1  50 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis 1  00 

Collection  taflSee,  home  made,  Mrs.  S.  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mra.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Awarding  Committee — Mrs.  Martha  E.  Rucker,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Fitch. 
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CLASS  LX— Public  Sehooh  and  InstUntitms. 

Drawing,  original,  Miss  May  Ingraham,  Indianapolis,  Ind $1  50 

Second,  Miss  Lena  Ingraham,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Drawing,  copy.  Miss  Lena  Ingraham,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Lena  Ingraham,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Crayon  drawings,  display.  Miss  Lottie  Paddock,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ....  1  50 

Second,  Miss  May  Ingraham,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  00 

Crayon  drawings,  spec.,  Miss  Lottie  Paddock,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Miss  Lena  Ingraham,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Conventionalized  design,  E.  M.  Ingraham,  Indianapolis,  Ind .  1  50 

Awarding  Committee — Mary  P;  Kent,  Margaret  Doll. 
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Loaf  wheat  bread,  yeast,  Ethel  Smock,  Philadelphia,  Ind $1  50 

Second,  Stella  Sullivan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Third,  MoUie  May,  JEndianapolis,  Ind '  .   .   .  50 

Loaf  wheat  bread,  salt-rising,  Stella  Sullivan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Hattie  Wood,  Aurora,  Ind 1  00 

Third,  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Salad,  meat.  May  Selman,  Greenfield,  Ind 1  50 

Salad,  fieh,  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Salad,  vegetable,  Ella  Brisonj  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Stella  Sullivan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Saratoga  chips,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Bowman,  Covington,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Jessie  Hauck,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Orange  or  lemon  cake,  Mollie  May,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Third,  Stella  Sullivan,  Philadelphia,  Ind 50 

Cocoanut  cake,  Stella  Sullivan,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  50 

Second,  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Third,  Ethel  Smock,  Philadelphia,  Ind 50 

Chocolate  cake,  Emma  Pierson   ...   1 1  50 

Second,  Lottie  Akass,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Sponge  cake,  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Third,  Stella  Sullivan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Angel  food,  Mary  Bell  Patton,  Howland,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Stella  Sullivan,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  00 

Third,  Qrace  McCnne,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Dessert,  any  kind,  Stella  Sullivan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Cmllers,  Ethel  Smock,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Stella  Sullivan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Collection  jellies.  May  Selman,  Greenfield,  Ind   .  .   *   -   * 1  50 
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nixed,  Mollis  May,  IndiaoapoliB,  Ind tl  SO 

id,  Ella  Brison,  Indiaaapolia,  lad 1  00 

,  collection,  Dot  Ichb  th«.ti  one  pint,  Hay  Seiman,  Qreenfield,  Ind  .  1  SO 

I  FroDca  candies,  hotae  made,  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolie,  Ind    .   ■  1  GO 

id.  Hay  Selman,  Ore«naeld,  Ind 1  00 

1  taffim,  home  made,  Ella  Brieon,  Indianapolis,  Ind 160 

id,  Mollie  May,  Indianapolis,  lad 1  00 

hand  made,  May  Smith,  N.  Fairfield,  0 150 

id,  Mrs.  Kate  Voria,  Avonburg,  Ind I  00 

iry,  cotton.  May  Smith,  N.  Fairfield,  0 1  50 

id,  Mre.  Ool.  Burna,  Greenaburg,  Ind. 100 

:rj,  Bilk,  specimen,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Hunt,  Biaing  Sub,  Ind 2  00 

ad,  Minnie  Cheannt,  Paris,  III 1  60 

d,  Berth  TarkinKton,  Andenon,  Ind 1  00 

Mm.  E.  R.  Hunt,  BixinrSun,  Ind 1  SO 

id,  Huldah  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

i.  Berth  Tarkington,  Anderaon,  Ind GO 

loll  and  wardrobe.  May  Selman,  Greenfield,  Ind' 1  GO 

id,  Berth  Xarkingion,  Anderson,  Ind 1  00 

lork;  apecimen,  HoUie  May,  Indianapolia,  Ind 1  00 

id,  Belty  Sunday,  New  Caatle,  Ind 60 

kirt,  Mrs.  Kate  Voris,  ATonbnrg,  Ind 1  60 

id,  Sadie  Cheanul,  Paris,  III 1  00 

het  mitlens,  Vena  Brada,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  60 

id,  Sadie  Cheanut,  Paris,  III 1  00 

i.  Mrs,  Col.  Buraa,  Greensburg,  Ind M 

a  Saverage,  Indianapolis,  Ind 150 

ad,  Maggie  Demotl,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  04 

d,  Cora  Camell,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

ioD,  Mrs.  E.  R  Hunt,  Risinng  Sun,  Ind 1  50 

ad,  Sadie  Chesnut,  Pari*,  111 1  00 

d,  Ella  Smith,  Tipton,  Ind 50 

I,  Eliiie  Seeger,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  GO 

3d,  Minnie  Chesnut,  Parix,  111 1  00 

d,  Mrs.  Col.  Biirnn,  Oreensburg,  Ind 60 

chela,  Sadie  Chrsnul.  Paris,  III .   .  I  50 

id,  Grace  Severxge,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

drape,  Hattie  Wood,  Aurora,  Ind 150 

nd,  Minnie  Chesnut,  Paris,  III 1  SO 

>k,  Clay  Slout,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  GO 

nd,  Albert  C.  Seat*D,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

d,  Gordon,  Dickson,  Lawrence,  Ind SO 

on  silk  or  satin,  Minnie  Chesnut,  Pari?,  Ill I  GO 

ad,  Anna  Cole,  Bennington,  Ind 100 

d.  May  Smith,  N.  Fairland,  O GO 
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Painting  on  wood,  Raj  Arbuckle $1  50 

Second,  Berth  Tarkington,  Anderson,  Ind 1  00 

Third,  Raleigh  Corrica,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Painted  plaques,  Minnie  Chesnat,  I^aris,  III 1  50 

Second,  Helen  Seaton,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

t^ainting  on  boltiog  cloth,  Rose  Kinsej,  Waterloo,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Minnie  Chesnat,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Third,  Raleigh  Corrica,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Flower  painting,  Berth  Levinson,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Mand  Ilamilton,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Third,  Emma  Browning,  Shelbyville,  Ind 50 

Study  from  still  life,  Berth  Tarkington,  Anderson,  Ind 1  50 

Drawing,  original,  Edna  Newberry,  Waterloo,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Anna  Cole,  Bennington,  Ind 1  00 

Drawing,  copy,  Harry  French,  Indianapolis,  Ind •   •    -   •  ^  ^ 

Second,  Raleigh  Corrica,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Fret  sawing,  AJbert  C.  Seaton,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Clay  Stoat,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Wood  carving,  Harry  French,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Woods  collection,  named.  Clay  Stout,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Ray  Scott,  Indianapolis,  Ind ' .   .  I  00 

Third,  Albert  C.  Seaton,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Shellp,  collection,  named,  Jesse  Hauck,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Second,  Albert  C.  Seaton,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Third,  Clay  Stout,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Minerals,  collection,  named,  Albert  C.  Seaton,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Second,  Clay  Stout.  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Third,  Ray  Scott,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Collection  curiosities,  Albert  C.  Seaton,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Ray  Scott,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Third,  Chas«  H.  Stewart,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Collection  old  coins,  Clay  Stout,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Second,  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Awarding  Committee — Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitch,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Rucker. 
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COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 


H.  A.  HUSTON,  STATE  CHEMIST. 


Daring  the  past  year  the  number  of  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  the 
Indiana  market  has  considerably  increased.  Daring  1891  there  were  143  on  the 
market.  This  increase  in  the  number  of  brands  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  fertilizer  sold,  the  estimated  sales  for  1891 
being  26,750  tone,  against  29,000  tons  for  1890,  a  decrease  of  8  per  cent.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  brands  has  caused  an  increase  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  what  brands 
are  the  most  desirable.  I  have  already  stated  in  previous  bulletins  that  neither 
the  analysis  nor  comparative  commercial  value  of  any  brand  is  a  sure  guide  to  its 
agricultural  value.  This  agricultural  value,  or  the  crop  return  obtained  from  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  depends  so  much  on  varying  conditions  of  soil,  weather,  drainage 
crop  to  be  raised,  tillage,  etc.,  that  the  most  reliable  method  of  finding  what  the 
crop  and  soil  need  is  to  make  field  experiments  on  the  land  in  qnestion.  Direc- 
tions for  this  kind  of  experimenting  have  already  been  given  in  the  two  special 
bulletins  issued  by  me  in  1891.  A  few  of  these  bulletins  are  still  on  hand,  and 
single  copies  can  be  furnished  to  those  who  may  desire  to  undertake  such  experi- 
ments. 

The  amount  of  fertilizer  annually  sold  in  the  State  is  large  enough  to  warrant 
farmers  asking  not  '^  what  is  a  good  brand?"  but  ''  what  combination  of  fertilizer 
ingredients  will  yield  the  greatest  net  profit  consistent  with  undiminished  fertility?" 
Before  this  last  question  can  be  answered  some  experimental  work  must  be  done. 

There  are  certain  things  that  must  be  considered  before  investigations  looking 
to  most  profitable  use  of  fertilizers  can  be  properly  conducted.  Farmers  are  recog- 
nizing more  fully  the  necessity  of  good  drainage,  good  tillage  and  a  proper  rotation 
of  crops.  The  utilization  of  substances  present  on  the  farm,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing manures,  should  next  claim  attention.  The  enormous  amounts  of  straw 
and  corn  stalks  produced  in  the  State  have  a  feeding  and  fertilizing  value  that  haa 
not  been  appreciated  by  farmers.  Estimates  made  by  me,  based  on  the  reports  of 
the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  4,000,000  tons  of  corn  stalks,  2,000,000  tons  of 
wheat  straw  and  600,000  tons  of  oats  straw  annually  produced  in  the  State.  This, 
if  reduced  to  manure,  either  by  feeding  or  composting,  would  return  to  the  land  an 
amount  of  fertilizing  material  estimated  to  be  worth  $28,000,000,  estimating  tlie 
fertilizer  ingredients  in  the  manure  produced  at  the  same  rates  that  are  applied  to 
the  ingredients  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  beneficial  effects  of  coarse  manure 
on  clay  lands  would  be  an  additional  advantage  in  making  use  of  this  enormous 
amount  of  manurial  material.  Should  any  one  take  exception  to  the  high  value 
placed  on  these  materials,  and  claim  that  the  materials  in  these  products  are  not 
in  an  available  form  for  immediate  use,  it  might  be  well  to  approach  the  subject 
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from  the  other  side  and  consider  that  the  stalks  and  straw  take  ffoin  the  soil 
annnallj  fertilising  material  worth  f28,000,000.  When  taken  from  the  soil  it 
mast  have  been  in  an  available  form. 

Daring  the  past  year  I  have  made  many  inqniries  of  men  who  use  bamjard 
mannre  in  large  quantities,  and  thej  all  contend  that  straw  and  com  stalks  made 
into  manare  pay  for  the  labor  involved  many  times  over. 

It  is  sound  doctrine  to  insist  that  everything  on  the  farm  having  a  manurial 
value  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  fertility  yf  the  farm  befor6  going  out- 
side to  purchase  plant  food. 

The  substances  in  commercial  fertilisers,  to  which  we  attach  a  money  or 
agricultural  value,  are  nitro^m,  pho§pKorie  acid  and  potoMK  It  is  true  that  plants 
require  other  substances  for  their  growth,  as  iron,  silicon,  lime,  magnesia,  sul- 
phur, chlorine,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  etc.  But  with  ordinary  soil  and 
climatic  conditions,  these  substances  are  furnished  in  abundance  by  the  soil  and 
air  and  do  not  need  to  be  furnished  for  plant  food. 

It  is  true  that  lime  and  its  compound  with  sulphuric  acid  are  sometimes  used 
in  agriculture.  But  here  the  effect  sought  is  either  a  mechanical  one  or  an  in* 
direct  chemical  one,  and  the  compounds  are  not  intended  as  direct  plant  food. 

The  use  of  land  plaster,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  will  Illustrate  what  is  meant  by 
indirect  fertilisers.  It  is  often  applied  to  good  advantage  on  clover.  It  acts  by 
releasing  the  potash  supply  of  the  soil  more  rapidly,  and  as  clover  is  generally 
much  benefited  by  potash  the  plaster  results  in  an  increase  of  the  crop.  But  in 
using  indirect  fertilisers,  like  lime  and  plaster,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
there  is  nothing  added  to  keep  up  the  total  amount  of  potash,  nitrogen  or  phos- 
phoric, acid  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  means  of  using  the  supply  more 
rapidly. 

8T0BS  OF  PLANT  FOOD  IN  SOILS. 

Nearly  every  fertile  soil  contains  enough  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
to  furnish  the  supply  required  for  many  successive  crops.  But  these  substances 
are  locked  up  in  compounds  that  decompose  slowly  under  the  action  of  air,  water 
and  tillage.  In  virgin  soils  there  is  enough  of  the  elements  of  plant  food  in  an 
availMe  farm  to  f umbh  the  supply  for  several  years.  But  under  a  system  of  con- 
tinuous cropping  and  making  no  return  to  the  soil,  the  soil  finally  reaches  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  available  supply  of  plant  food  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  the 
plant  then  depends  for  its  supply  on  the  decomposition  of  the  more  stable  com- 
pounds in  the  soil.  A  condition  is  reached  in  which  the  annual  decomposition  of 
the  soil  will  furnish  material  for  a  small  crop ;  but  thb  crop  is  generally  so  small 
as  to  be  unprofitable,  or  at  least  far  less  profitable  than  could  be  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  plant  food  in  the  same  form.  In  many  soils  the  available  nitrogen 
is  exhausted  first.  Now  clover,  peas,  and  in  general  the  leguminous  plants  seem 
to  have  the  power  of  obtaining  nitrogen  directly  from  the  air.  Hence  some  par- 
tially exhausted  soils  may  for  a  time  be  much  improved  by  turning  under  a  crop 
of  clover  and  thus  adding  to  the  nitrogen  supply.  It  will  be  noticed,  however, 
that  this  is  a  one-sided  method  and  the  only  gain  in  plant  food  is  a  gain  in  nitro- 
gen, while  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  continue  to  be  withdrawn  even  more 
I2--A0B. 
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rapidly  on  account  of  the  increased  crop.  In  some  localitie0|  however,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  use  commercial  fertilizers  to  secure  a  stand  of  cloyer,  and  in  this  case 
the  fertilization  becomes  complete  if  the  commercial  fertilizer  contains  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  in  sufficient  quantity. 

'  The  chemical  composition  of  a  crop  is  not  a  certain  guide  to  the  composition 
of  the  fertilizer  that  can  be  most  profitably  offered  to  that  crop.  Thus  clover  con- 
tains much  nitrogen ;  yet  nitrogen  applied  to  clover  does  not  usually  give  paying 
returns.  On  the  other  hand,  j>otatoe8  contain  a  relatively  high  amount  of  potash, 
and  potash  compounds  generally  yield  good  returns  when  applied  to  the  potato 
crop.  The  results  of  experience  are  the  best  guides.  For  experience  shows  the 
combined  needs  of  the  crop  and  the  land. 

Formerly,  attempts  were  made  to  compound  fertilizers  on  the  basis  of  the 
amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  present  in  the  crop  for  which, 
the  fertilizer  was  intended.  The  results  were  not  satisfactory,  and  fertilizer b, 
although  they  may  be  branded  for  a  special  crop,  do  not  generally  show  a  compo- 
sition which  compares  with  the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
removed  by  that  crop.  There  is  a  tendency  among  many  manufacturers  to  make 
general  types  of  fertilizers.  As  a  rule,  these  are  not  branded  for  special  crope. 
Still,  there  is  considerable  fertilizer  sold  branded  for  special  crops,  and  some- 
times a  fertilizer  is  branded  for  two  or  more  crops.  Thus  there  are  in  the  table 
special  "potato,"  "corn"  and  "wheat"  fertilizers,  and  also  "corn  and  wheat" 
fertilizers.  Let  us  suppose,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  that  300  pounds  of  fertil- 
izer per  acre  are  used,  and  compare  the  anion nt  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  supplied  by  three  special  fertilizers  brand  for  "com,"  "  wheat,"  and  " com 
and  wheat,"  with  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  removed  by 
a  crop  of  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  or  sixty  bushels  per  acre  of  corn. 

*'  CORN "  FERTILIZERS,  300  POUNDS  PER  ACRE  SUPPLY 


Lbs.  Nitrogen. 

Lbs.  Available 
Phosphoric  Acid. 

Lbs.  Potash 

A.                             10.5 

19. 

12.5 

B.                              8. 

26. 

9. 

C.                             6. 

31. 

2. 

60  bushel  crop  removes,         80. 

38. 

95.0 

"wheat"  fertilizers. 

300 

POUNDS  PER 

ACRE 

SUPPLY 

A.                           14. 

14. 

8. 

B.                            0.3 

32. 

3.7 

C.                            5.4 

25. 

4.3 

30  bushel  crop  removes,        55.0 

22. 

32.0 

"  CORN  AND  WHEAT "  FERTILIZERS,  300  POUNDS  SUPPLY 

A.  7.  25.  7.5 

B.  7.5  26.  5. 

C.  8.  32.  6. 
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Three  hundred  pounds  of  raw  bone  of  good  quality  would  supply  nitrogen 
10.5  lbs.,  and  phosphoric  acid  70  lbs ;  if  we  suppose  one-half  of  this  phosphoric 
available  for  the  first  crop,  35  lbs.  available  phosphoric  acid. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  so-called  special  fertilizers  differ  widely  among 
themselves,  and  that  none  of  them  supply  the  important  fertilizer  ingredients  in 
'  either  the  relative  or  absolute  amounts  shown  to  be  present  in  the  crops  for  which 
they  are  intended.  It  would  appear  that  these  fertilizers  are  not  compounded 
with  the  idea  of  supplying  all  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  required 
by  crops,  or  even  the  proper  relative  amounts  when  partial  fertilization  is  used. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  to  supply  a  stimulant  which  may  start  strong  young  plant 
that  may  get  the  advantage  in  their  contest  with  the  soil  and  climate. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  classification  of  all  the  fertilizers  offered  for  sale  on 
our  market,  but  most  of  them  fall  within  one  of  the  following  classes : 

1.  A  general  purpose  "complete''  fertilizer,  similar  in  composition  to  the 
"com  and  wheat  specials"  mentioned  above.  They  are  called  complete  because 
they  contain  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

2.  Ground  bone,  containing  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  these  being  gen- 
erally about  nx  parts  of  phosphoric  acid  to  one  part  of  nitrogen. 

3.  Steamed  bone,  containing  also  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  present  being  about  ten  times  as  great  as  the  nitrogen.  This 
class  of  goods  varies  considerably  in  composition,  depending  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  bone  has  been  steamed. 

4.  "Ammoniated"  bone,  a  class  containing  fertilizers  of  very  varying  compo- 
sition, sometimes  made  by  adding  some  compounds  of  nitrogen,  as  dried  blood  or 
tankage  to  steamed  bone  in  order  to  make  the  relative  amounts  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  present  about  the  same  as  in  ground  bone.  This  mixture  is 
sometimes  added  to  ground  bone,  and  sometimes  substituted  for  raw  ground  bone. 
Sometimes  larger  amounts  of  nitrogen  are  added  to  bone  or  steamed  bone,  being 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  present  up  to  one  part  of  nitrogen  to  two  parts  of  phos- 
phoric acid. 

5.  Potash  compounds  are  often  added  to  classes  2,  3,  and  4,  thus  making 
them  ''complete"  fertilizers,  but  differing  from  class  1  in  not  containing  water 
soluble  phosphoric  acid. 

6.  Superphosphates  containing  nitrogen.  These  may  be  made  by  treating 
raw  or  steamed  bone  and  bone  black  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  treating  ground 
rock  phosphate  with  sulphuric  acid  and  adding  some  compounds  of  nitrogen. 
Nitrogen  compounds  may  also  be  added  to  the  dissolved  bone  or  bone  black, 
although  dissolved  bone  black  generally  contains  about  1  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

7.  Plain  superphosphates,  made  by  treating  ground  rock  phosphate  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  to  render  the  phosphoric  acid  present  soluble  in  water. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  compontion  and  not  the  name  of  a  fertilizer 
is  to  decide  the  class  in  which  it  belongs.    In  class  6  are  included  for  example 
real  dissolved  bone,  and  also  dipsolved  rock  mixed  with  material  containing  ni 
trogen,  but  not  sold  under  this  name. 

The  customary  amount  of  fertilizer  used  per  acre  supplies  but  a  small  amount 
of  the  nitrogen  and  potash  required  by  the  crop  raised,  while  in  the  case  of  wheat 
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the  amoant  of  phoflphoric  acid  applied  is  often  as  great  or  greater  than  the  re- 
qniiemente  of  the  crop. 

So  far  we  have  discnieed  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  supplying  in  fertilizers 
the  amount  of  plant  food  required  by  the  entire  crop.  Let  os  now  look  at  the 
question  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  straw  is  made  into  manure  and  returned 
to  the  field,  and  that  we  will  utilize  the  supply  of  plant  food  that  is  gradually  be- 
coming available  in  the  soil,  and  that  such  a  rotation  is  adopted  that  we  may 
utilize  clover  as  a  means  of  supplying  considerable  of  the  required  nitrogen. 

One  of  the  most  common  rotations  is  clover,  com  and  wheat  This  will  serve 
us  for  purposes  of  illustration.  We  will  consider  a  case  where  the  clover  is  con- 
verted into  manure  and  returned  to  the  field  or  is  pastured  and  the  remainder 
turned  under.  Thus  nothing  is  removed  from  the  land  by  the  clover  crop ;  the 
gain  from  the  clover  crop  will  be  considered  later ;  all  stalks  and  straw  converted 
into  manure  and  returned  to  the  land ;  the  com  and  wheat  sold.  On  most  farms 
some  corn  would,  of  course,  be  fed,  and  the  amount  of  grain  fed  we  will  consider 
equal  in  manurial  value  to  the  unavoidable  loss  of  fertilizing  material  in  con- 
verting the  stalks  and  straw  into  manure.  Thus  the  drain  on  the  land  is  prac- 
tically what  is  removed  by  the  corn  and  wheat.  Suppose  thirty  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  and  sixty  bushels  of  com,  and  that  the  land  without  returning  anything 
to  it  can  produce  ten  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat  or  twenty  bushels  of  com.  This 
leaves  twenty  bushels  ol  wheat  and  forty  burhels  of  com  to  be  provided  for. 

Nitrogen. 

20  bushels  of  wheat  contain,  lbs 26.0 

40  bushels  of  com  contain,  lbs 37.8 

Total  removed  not  provided  for,  lbs  ...   .  62.8  22.0  14  4 

The  commercial  value  of  this  would  be  $14.98. 

As  clover  is  in  the  rotation  and  has  the  property  of  obtaining  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  the  nitrogen  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  supplied  by  the  clover.  If  the 
clover  receives  as  high  as  two-thirds  of  its  nitrogen  from  the  air,  it  would  require 
that  two  tons  of  clover  per  acre  should  be  turned  under  to  supply  the  drain  of  ni- 
trogen. There  still  remains  the  loss  of  22  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  14.4 
pounds  of  potash,  worth  $2.62. 

The  above  example  supposes  that  all  the  stalks  and  straw  are  converted  into 
manure  without  loss  of  fertilizer  ingredients.  Experiments  conducted  at  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station  indicate  that  under  the  usual  conditions  of  keeping 
manures,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one-half  of  the  fertilizer  ingredients  are  lost  The 
straw  and  stalks  would  contain  nitrogen,  41.5  lbs. ;  phosphoric  acid,  27.1  lbs.,  and 
potash,  105.3  lbs.  If  half  of  these  quantities  are  lost  the  net  loss  per  acre  would  , 
become  nitrogen,  83.6  lbs. ;  phosphoric  acid,  35.5  lbs.,  and  potash,  67.0  lbs. ;  valued 
at  $22.68.  If  we  still  depend  on  a  heavier  crop  of  clover  to.  replace  all  the  nitro- 
gen we  have  a  loss  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  amounting  to  $5.96  per  acre.  If 
the  the  straw  and  stalks  were  burned  on  the  ground  we  would  have  the  same  loss 
of  manurials  contained  in  the  grain  amounting  to  $2.62,  and  all  the  nitrogen  of 
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the  stalks  and  straw,  worth  $8.29,  would  go  np  in  smoke.  Half  of  this  might 
have  heen  converted  into  manure.  Hence  the  total  loss  in  this  case,  $6.76  per 
acre. 

There  are  thousands  of  farms  in  Indiana  where  losses  like  these  or  greater  are 
taking  place.    Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

There  are  two  ways  open — first,  feed  more  of  the  crops  on  the  farm  and  pro- 
duce more  manure  and  save  and  use  it ;  selling  finished  products  as  cattle,  hogd 
and  dairy  products;  second,  buy  commercial  fertilizers,  or  perhaps  a  combination 
of  these  two  methods. 

If  fertilizers  are  to  be  used  the  farmer  should  find  out  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  is  most  needed,  and  buy  that,  and  not  buy  a  lot  of  fertilizing  material  that 
he  does  not  need,  however  good  it  may  be  in  itself.  When  you  go  to  town  to  buy 
a  plow  you  do  not  let  the  implement  dealer  sell  you  a  mowing  machine  instead  of 
a  plow,  because  he  happens  to  be  out  of  plows. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  learn  that  a  certain  brand  of  fertilizers  has 
produced  profitable  returns  in  many  cases.  But  what  you  want  to  buy  is  the  ma- 
terial that  will  yield  you  the  greatest  net  profit  consistent  with  maintaining  your 
land  in  good  condition.  If  you  are  already  using  a  brand  that  has  given  you  a 
fair  profit,  I  would  not  advise  that  it  be  dropped  for  one  about  which  your  are 
uncertain.  But  you  ought  not  to  be  content  until  you  have  found  the  combina- 
tion that  you  believe  to  yield  the  highest  possible  profits.  You  can  experiment  to 
this  end  on  a  comparatively  small  scale  with  far  less  expense  than  is  incurred  in 
many  of  the  unnecessary  wastes  about  the  farm. 

"adulteration"  of  fertilizebs. 

Self-interest  will  prevent  a  manufacturer  putting  into  a  fertilizer  anything 
that  is  injurious  to  plants  when  properly  applied.  The  only  "adulteration" 
likely  tq  occur  is  where  the  amounts  of  plant  food  furnished  are  not  substantially 
as  represented  on  the  official  tag  which  the  law  requires  to  be  attached  to  every 
package.  If  there  are  no  tags  on  the  goods  do  not  purchase  them  ;  for  this  viola- 
tion of  the  law  is  a  just  cause  of  suspicion  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
goods,  and  if  by  purchasing  such  goods  you  become  a  party  to  the  violation  of  a 
law  passed  in  the  interest  of  fertilizer?,  you  deserve  no  sympathy  if  you  pay  a  big 
price  for  a  very  inferior  article.  It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  the  examination  of 
fertilizers  found  on  the  market,  that  in  most  cases  the  goods  are  kept  well  up  to 
the  required  standard.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Kemember  that  the  re- 
quired standard  is  the  State  Chemist's  analysis  and  not  the  so-called  "  guaranteed 
analysis"  often  printed  on  the  sacks  by  the  manufacturer.  The  statement  of  the 
results  of  some  inspections  of  goods  purchased  in  differeni  parts  of  the  State  will 
serve  as  illustrations. 

A  sample  was  received  from  a  purchaser  and  examined.  The  results  appear 
below  as  well  as  the  State  Chemist's  analysis  of  the  sample  sent  under  affidavit 
bj  the  manufacturer,  and  which  analysis  was  printed  on  the  State  Chemist's 
tag  attached  to  the  packages.  This  analysis  is  the  standard  to  which  the  good 
OQght  legally  to  conform : 
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Soluble  phos.  acid  . 
Reverted  phos.  acid 
Insoluble  phos.  acid 
Ammonia     .... 
Potash 


Analysis  of  Sample 

Obtained   from  the 

Market 

10.12  per  cent. 
3.62 
3.19 
0.30 
0.07 


State  Chemist  Offi- 
cial Analysis— Re- 
quired Standard. 

6.51  per  cent. 

1.41 

3.43 

3.18 

0,56 


Man  uf acturers' 

"Guaranteed 

Analyses." 


{      10—12  per  cent. 


1.5  —  2 
2.5  —  3 
1.    —2 


This  shows  two  serious  faults.  First — The  goods  are  of  a  totally  different 
character  from  the  required  standard  or  even  from  the  makers'  representation. 
Second — The  total  money  value  of  a  ton  of  this  goods  is  less  than  the  money 
value  of  a  ton  of  the  standard. 

A  buyer  purchasing  a  ton  of  this  goods  was  entitled  to  receive  158.4  lbs.  of 
available  (soluble  and  reverted)  phosphoric  acid,  valued  at  $14.47;  68.6  lbs.  insol- 
uble phosphoric  acid,  $2.06;  63.6  lbs.  ampoonia,  $11.45;  11.2  lbs.  potash,  $0.67. 
Total  value  of  ton,  $28.65.  He  actually  received  274.8  lbs.  available  phosphoric, 
acid,  worth  $21.98 ;  63.8  lbs.  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  $1.91 ;  6  lbs.  ammonia, 
$1.08;  1.4  lbs.  potash,  $0.80.  Total  value  of  a  ton,  $25.05.  The  valuation, 
according  to  the  "Guaranteed  Analysis''  of  the  maker,  would  range  from  $28  to 
$33.60  per  ton.  One  can  hardly  afford  to  buy  material  on  a  guarantee  that 
allows  a  variation  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  involved. 

Not  only  did  the  buyer  fail  to  receive  material  of  as  high  a  money  value  as 
he  had  a  right  to  expect,  but  what  is  of  more  agricultural  importance,  he  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  material  of  totally  different  character  from  what  he  supposed  he 
was  purchasing.  He  supposed  he  was  buying  a  complete  fertilizer,  when,  in  fact, 
he  received  material  that  was '  practically  a  plain  rock  superphosphate.  Not- 
withstanding this  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  the  purchaser  declined  to  file 
a  complaint  and  have  the  dealer  punished. 

In  another  case  the  purchasing  agent  of  a  farmers'  organisation  had  his  sus- 
picions aroused  that  a  raw  bone  was  ''  adulterated."  The  goods  were  shipped  in 
two  lots.  Lot  one  was  to  all  appearance  a  very  good  grade  of  fine  ground  raw 
bone,  but  the  second  lot  looked  quite  different.  Samples  of  each  were  sent  for 
examination  and  the  results  appear  below.  The  column  marked  No.  2  represents 
the  suspected  sample : 

State  Chemist  Tag.    Manufacturers' 
Required  Stand-        "Guaranteed 
No.  2.  ard.  Analysis." 

23.90  23.08  22—24 

4.63  4.69  4—5 


No.l. 
Total  phos.  acid    .   .  24.80  per  cent. 
Ammonia   .   ^    .   .    .    4.76 


(( 


The  amount  of  total  phosphoric  acid  present  in  both  No.  1  and  No.  2  is  above 
the  required  standard;  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  both  samples  is  as  near  the  re- 
quired standard  as  we  could  reasonably  require.  While  the  chemical  composition 
of  these  goods,  and  the  money  value  were  all  that  could  be  called  for  by  the  re- 
quired standard,  the  two  samples  presented  very  different  appearaooes.  And  this 
difference  of  appearance  in  goods  sold  under  the  same  tag  and  name  was  what 
aroused  saspicion.    A  close  physical  examination  of  the  two  samples  showed  that 
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No.  1  was  what  it  was  branded,  a  genuine  sample  of  fine  raw  bone,  white  No.  2 
was  a  mixture  of  fine  raw  bone,  steamed  bone  and  azotin  or  dried  blood,  or  sim- 
ilar material,  in  such  proportions  as  to  make  the  mixture  have  the  same  amounts 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia  as  is  found  in  fine  ground  bone  of  good  grade. 

The  purchaser  in  this  case  got  all  the  plant  food  the  standard  called  for  and 
the  full  money  value  and  more  than  the  standard  required. 

In  No.  2  he  did  not  get  what  the  name  of  the  brand  called  for.  If  there  was 
any  deception  here  it  was  in  names  and  not  in  plant  food  or  money  value. 

So  far  as  the  agrieuUural  values  of  No.  1  and  2  are  concerned,  there  is  good 
ground  for  believing  that  the  material  in  No.  2  was  more  readily  available  to 
plants,  and  hence  had  a  somewhat  higher  agricultural  value. 

Another  sample  of  ground  bone  gave  the  following  results: 

Sample  from  State  Chemist's  Manufacturers' 

Market.  Analyses.  (Guarantee. 

Total  phosphoric  adid   .       .  22  }0  per  cent.  21.91  20 — 24  per  cent. 

Ammonia 4.67  4.82  4—5        " 

Here  the  phosphoric  acid  is  somewhat  above  the  standard,  and  the  ammonia 
somewhat  below  the  required  standard.  But  the  differences  are  not  great  enough 
to  lead  to  the  belief  that  there  was  any  intention  of  fraud. 

Two  samples  of  the  same  brand  of  a  **  dissolved  bone  "  were  received  from  a 
purchaser.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  report  sent  to  the  purchaser: 

December  2, 1891. 
"  Dear  Sib— The  two  samples  sent  by  you  have  been  examined,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  results : 

Official 
No.l.  No.  2.         Sample. 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid 2.21  1.92  5.83 

Kevert«d 7.72  7.41  626 

Available 9.93  9.33  .   11.59 

Insoluble 6.55  8.02  9.65 

Total 16.48  17.35  21.24 

Ammonia 2.86  2.86  3.03 

"Yon  will  notice  that  both  the  available  phosphoric  acid  and  the  total  phos- 
phoric acid  in  both  the  samples  which  yon  sent  fell  very  considerably  below  what 
the  law  requires  the  sample  to  contain,  and  what  the  official  sample  did  contain, 
which  the  company  sent  to  me.  The  difier*'nce  in  ammonia  is  not  a  very  great 
difference,  but  still  enough  to  call  attention  to.  The  proper  proceeding  in  this 
case  is  to  notify  the  County  Prosecutor  that  a  sale  of  goods  has  been  made  in  your 
county  contrary  to  the  law  regulating  the  sale  of  fertilizers  in  this  State.  Kindly 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  notify  me  what  steps  you  propose  take 
in  the  matter.    Very  respectfully, 

H.  A.  Huston, 
Chemist," 
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The  receipt  of  the  letter  was  not  acknowledged  uatil  I  met  the  gentleipan 
some  months  later  and  no  complaint  was  filed  with  the  Prosecutor. 

The  above  are  fair  samples  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  interest  of  pur- 
chasers of  fertilizers,  and  of  how  little  has  been  done  by  purchafers  themselyes 
after  violations  of  the  law  have  been  plainly  shown. 

We  have  done  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  inspection  work,  free  of  charge, 
and  yet  the  farmers  are  not  willing  to  file  complaints  after  fraud  has  been  shown. 

In  a  number  of  cases  parties  have  even  asked  us  to  work  the  samples  "blind," 
that  is,  to  inspect  the  samples  without  knowing  what  they  are.  Of  course,  I  must 
refuse  to  do  anything  of  this  kind.  If  you  have  not  confidence  enough  in  me  to 
trust  me  with  the  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  work  you  want  done  you 
certainly  can  not  have  any  confidence  in  any  results  that  I  may  furnish  you.  It 
wUl  be  useless  for  anyone  to  ask  for  an  inspection  of  a  fertilizer  unless  fall  information  re- 
garding tl  is  fumishedf  and  the  purchaser  agrees  to  prosecute  the  dealer  in  case  the  results 
vxirrofiU  sitch  a  proceeding. 

For  ten  years  the  State  Chemists  of  Indiana  have  urged  that  the  present  fer- 
tilizer law  was  defective  in  that  it  requires  analyses  to  be  made  from  samples 
furnished  by  manufacturers  rather  than  from  samples  offered  for  sale  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  great  increase  of  brands  and  the  results  of  such  inspections  as  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  emphasize  the  necessity  of  such  a  change  in  the  law.  We 
should  have  an  inspection  of  material  actually  offered  to  the  farmer,  and  not  of 
what  it  is  claimed  will  be  ofiered. 

EXPLANATION    OF   THE   TABLES. 

The  table  contains  analyses  of  all  goods  not  heretofore  published,  beginning 
with  593,  and  also  analyses  of  all  goods  previously  analyzed  and  now  on  the  In- 
diana market.  Every  efifort  has  been  made  to  present  a  complete  list  of  all  fer- 
tilizers legally  on  sale  in  Indiana.  If  any  are  omitted  it  is  because  letters  to  the 
manufacturers  have  not  been  answered.  In  rase  goods  are  listed  and  no  analy- 
ses appears  it  means  that  the  manufacturers  have  sent  samples  but  the  analyses 
are  not  completed.  ■ 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  names  of  commercial  fertilizers  are  not 
always  a  sure  guide  to  their  composition  or  quality.  A  poo^  grade  of  fertilizer 
may  have  a  very  big  name.  The  State  Chemist  is  not  responsible  for  these  names. 
The  manufacturer  maked  an  affidavit  that  he  will  sell  certain  goods  under  such  a 
name,  and  the  name  thus  becomes  a  part  of  the  official  record.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  case  of  raw  bone  meal.  A  good  quality  of  bone  meal  ought  to  contain  at 
least  20  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  4. J  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  Many  sam- 
ples run  much  higher  than  this.  If  the  bone  has  been  steamed,  it  should  contain 
not  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  2  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  If  the 
tag  of  the  State  Chemist  shows  that  the  goods  fall  below  these  standards  to  any 
marked  degree,  it  means  that  there  is  something  besides  bone  present,  and  the 
word  "pure/'  and  such  terms,  are  incorrectly  applied.  These  standards  do  not  ap- 
ply to  "  dissolved  bone."  Buyers  should  depend  on  the  State  Chemist's  analyses 
as  shown  on  the  tag  and  not  on  high  sounding  names. 
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The  esteem  in  which  hone  phosphates  are  held  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  name 
*'hone"  being  applied  to  phosphates  and  superphosphates  that  were  perhaps  bone 
in  the  remote  past,  but  which  during  recent  geological  time  have  existed  in  the* 
form  of  rock  phosphates.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked  whether  all  the  avail- 
able phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizers  containing  very  little  insoluble  phosphoric  i^cid 
was  derived  from  bone.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  reliable  method  exists  for  find- 
ing this  out,  nor  do  I  consider  it  a  matter  of  much  importance  in  regard  to  the 
available  phosphoric  acit^  It  is  cot  difficult  to  distinguish  the  insoluble  from  the 
two  sources;  but  as  the  amount  of  insoluble  is  small  in  such  canes  the  importance 
of  the  matter  is  small.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that  a  genuine  di>-solved  bone  will 
contain  at  least  two  per  cent,  of  ammonia  and  not  less  than  one  per  cent.,  even  if 
a  large  amount  of  inert  material  has  been  added  as  a  dryer.  Even  dissolved  bone 
black  generally  contains  one  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

Most  manufacturer.-*  print ''  guaranteed  analysis ''  on  their  sacks.  Some  of  them 
are  in  reasonable  form,  and  some  are  most  absurd  and  liable  to  mislead.  The 
term  ''available  phosphoric  acid,"  frequently  appears  in  the6e.  The  available 
pho<:phoric  acid  is  the  sum  of  the  soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid  on  the  tag. 
Many  of  the  "guaranteed  analyses''  have  too  wide  limits.  Thus  we 'sometimes 
see  them  reading,  "  available  phosphoric  acid  8  to  12  per  cent."  Now  this  merely 
means  that  the  maker  states  that  there  is  8  per  cent,  or  more  present,  and  in 
estimating  values  from  such  statement,  figure  on  the  lower  number.  In  all  caxes 
it  is  better  to  make  the  calculations  from  the  official  tag,  as  that  shows  the  result 
of  an  actual  analysis,  backed  up  by  an  affidavit.  If  there  are  no  official  tags  on 
the  goods  don't  buy  them^  unless  you  want  to  be  cheated  or  to  'help  the  dealer  to 
commit  a  crime. 
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The  tabfeB  contain  an  "  eslimaied  value  per  ion,"  It  is  important  to  note  what 
it  is  intended  bj  this.  No  attempt  is  made  to  state  the  agricultural  value  of  the 
fertilizer,  or  the  return  which  a  farmer  may  expect  from  a  given  quantity  of  8ny 
brand.  This  agricultural  value  would  depend  on  many  varying  conditions,  such, 
as  the  crop  to  be  raised,  the  composition  and  condition  of  the  soil,  the  time  and 
manner  of  applying  the  fertilizer,  the  amount  of  rainfall  and  sunshine,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  season,  the  drainage,  and  other  conditions. 

The  ''estimated  value  per  ton"  is  intended  to  mean  the  commercial  valne,  that 
is,  the  sum  for  which  a  ton  of  the  sample  could  be  made  and  put  upon  the  market. 
The  figures  are  only  approximate,  and  are  probably  rather  above  the  selling^ 
price  of  the  goods.  In  computing  these  valuations,  the  following  values  were 
given  to  the  various  ingredients: 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid 8c  per  pound. 

Reverted        **  " 8c    "        " 

Insoluble       "  " 3c    "        «     • 

Ammonia 18c.    "        " 

Potassium  oxide 6c.    ''        *' 

These  valuations  are  useful  to  the  farmer  in  deciding  between  difierent  sam- 
ples of  goods  offered  to  him. 

In  order,  to  find  the  estimated  valne  per  ton,  the  following  simple  rules  may 
be  observed : 

Multiply  $1.60  by  the  per  eent.  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid« 
"  1.60       "  "  reverted        "  « 

**  60       ".  •'  insoluble       "  " 

"  3.60       "  "  ammonia. 

"  1.20       "  "  potash. 

Add  together  the  numbers  so  obtained  and  the  sum  is  the  estimated  commer- 
cial value  of  a  ton  of  the  goods.  For  example,  the  tag  shows  that  the  fertilizers 
contain : 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid 2.70  per.  cent 

Reverted        »*  " 6.37    "       " 

Insoluble       "  " 2.66    "       " 

Ammonia 3.76    "       " 

Potash .   .   .2.46    «       " 

$1.60  +2.70 $  4.32 

1.60  4-5.37 8.59 

.60  +  2.66 1.60 

3.60  -f  3.76 13.63 

1.20  +  2.46 2.95 

Estimated  value  per  toh  .   .  $30.99 

In  purchasing  fertilizers  the  farmer  should  keep  in  mind  the  crop  to  be 
raised  and  the  kind  of  land  on  w|iich  it  is  to  be  grown.  If  the  crop  is  one  requir- 
ing a  large  amount  of  potash,  as  the  tobacco  crop,  then  goods  should  be  selected 
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eoDtaining  a  large  amount  of  this  ingredient.  If  his  land  contained  a  fair 
amoaot  of  phosphoric  acid^  little  or  no  benefit  coald  be  expected  from  the  appli- 
cation of  a  fertilizer  containing  mach  phosphoric  acid  and  a  small  amount  of 
ammonia  and  potash.  The  investigation  of  the  needs  of  a  given  soil  can  only  be 
made  by  experiment,  and  the  directions  for  such  experiments  have  been  given. 

Farmers  are  advised  to  buy  only  such  goods  as  bear  the  State  Chemist's 
analyaes.  Persons  selling  goods  that  are  not  labeled  are  committing  an  offense 
against  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  label  indicates  that  the  manufacturer  has 
made  an  a£Eldavit  that  the  goods  are  as  represented. 

Experience  in  other  States  has  shown  that  the  reputable  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are-  willing  to  conform  to  the  laws,  and  that  when  goods  are  offered  for 
sale  without  the  official  or  legal  label  they  are  of  an  inferior  quality.  It  is  gen- 
erally those  who  offer  adulterated  goods  who  do  not  wish  the  quality  of  their 
goods  known. 


t 
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CULTURE  AND  AQSICULTUBE. 


BT  HON.  XD.  P.  FXBBIS. 
Read  before  Shelby  Oonnty  Farmen'  Institute,  January  21, 1992. 


Trae  cultare,  indad^  all  the  improTement  of  the  head  and  heart  that  makes 
the  farmer  a  luooess  in  hU  Tocation ;  makes  him  a  Taluable  aooession  to  societj ; 
makes  him  a  good  citizen,  a  kind  neighbor,  a  lover  of  home  and  an  honest  man. 

Agricnltare,  strictlj  speaking,  inclades  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 

lleriTed  from  the  two  Latin  words  ager^  a  field,  and  euUura,  cultiTation,  we  find 
the  trae  definition  of  the  term  in  the  cultivation  of  the  field. 

If  what  I  may  say  shall  induce  the  farmer  that  may  chance  to  hear  me  to  feel 
a  greater  pride  in  his  calling,  or  encourage  him  in  a  word  of  kindly  greeting ;  or 
if  I  shall  awaken  in  any  one  present  a  true  conception  of  the  value  to  the  world 
of  this  class  of  men;  and  their  strong  claims  upon  the  good  will  of  every  citisen,  I 
shall  feel  more  than  paid  for  all  I  may  contribute  to  the  sucoeas  of  thu  meeting. 

The  American  farmer  to-day  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  as  a  citissn  of  this 
great  and  rapidly  growing  country. 

Belonging  to  a  clasi  that  produces  one-half  of  the  cotton,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  com  raised  in  the  world,  and  being  far  in  the  lead  of  other  countries  in  the 
prodnetion  of  meats  and  other  food,  the  American  farmer  is  an  important  factor  in 
feeding  and  clothing  mankind  the  world  over. 

Not  only  is  he  entitled  to  the  hearty  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  his  fellow- 
men  in  such  a  worthy  cause,  but  in  equity  and  good  concience  the  law  should  never 
be  invoked  except  to  hold  up  his  hands,  and  to  see  that  his  honest  labor  is  rewarded 
with  a  just  compensation  from  the  harvest  his  own  hands  have  garnered. 

Aided  by  his  broad  acres  of  fertile  soil,  warmed  by  the  sunshine  and  watered 
by  the  gentle  showers  of  heaven,  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  highest  skill  and  ingenuitj 
in  implements  that  tend  to  lesson  the  cost  of  production,  in  hopes  that  it  may  add 
to  his  labor  more  than  their  value,  and  he  looks  forward  to  the  results  of  the  hmr- 
vest  for  good  crops  and  fair  prices  to  reward  him  for  his  earnest,  anxious  toiL 

Like  the  mariner  upon  the  ocean,  his  success  is  not  always  assured.  Msoy  are 
the  causes  that  destroy  crops  or  lessen  the  farmer's  profits,  and  even  the  elemeots 
may  withhold  their  usual  succor  or  be  turned  into  a  means  of  destruction. 

With  all  these  chances  against  him,  the  farmer  does  not  pose  before  his  fellow- 
men  as  a  crushed  and  injured  cultivator  of  the  soil,  but  in  his  manhood,  and  in 
the  strength  of  his  own  right  arm,  he  stands  as  a  worthy  yoeman,  demanding  only 
his  rights,  and  insisting  on  a  fair  distribution  of  the  rewards  of  industry  and 
economy. 

He  is  more  inclined  to  protest  against  injustice  than  to  rebel  or  give  way  to 
discontent. 

He  is  slow  to  detect  an  intent  to  do  any  willful  wrong  against  his  brotherhood, 
but  I  think  the  farmers  generally  are  now  beginning  to  realise  the  strength  thore 
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is  in  nnion,  aud  the  necessity  of  united  action  to  secnie  to  themselTes  their  Just 
does. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  our  nations  existence  opened  up  to  the 
mind  of  every  thinking  person  new  and  expansive  ideas  for  the  future.    Progress 
iye  developments  were  seen  in  all  lines  of  labor,  on  the  farm,  in  the  workshop,  and 
in  the  field  of  action  everywhere. 

The  slender  wires  that  bind  us  to  the  old  world  brings  to  us  each  day  in  love 
and  kindness  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the  mother  country  and  father  land. 

And  as  if  purified  in  its  flight  through  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  flashing 
amid  the  pearls  of  mid-ocean,  it  comes  to  the  new  world  as  messages  of  good  will. 

We  reciprocate  by  sending  to  them  our  knowledge  and  experience  from  this 
land  of  liberty,  where  thought  and  speech  are  free  and  untrammeled,  and  on  these 
nerves  of  steel  all  over  the  world  passes  a  vibration  of  new  life  from  the  great  heart 
of  humanity  in  the  new,  that  cheers  and  strengthens  the  oppressed  of  other  lands, 
and  is  slowly,  but  surely,  leading  mankind  to  a  higher  destiny. 

New  thoughts,  new  ideas  and  new  energies  have  been  quickened  into  a  per- 
manent existence  as  wonderful  as  they  are  useful. 

Time  and  space  have  been  obliterated  as  to  our  communication  with  the  world 
at  large,  we  can  communicate  with  friends  hundreds  of  miles  away  and  distinguish 
and  recognize  their  voices. 

The  instrument  is  in  existence  to-day  that  registers  a  scpeech,  or  a  song,  with 
all  the  perfect  intonations  of  the  voice  of  the  author,  which  can  be  laid  away  as  an 
**  heir-loom "  for  the  use  of  coming  generations,  when  in  the  far  away  future,  in 
the  years  to  come,  young  America  will  unfold  that  ancient  relic  and  re-produoe  the 
speech,  or  song,  in  all  its  native  purity,  and  show  to  a  circle  of  admiring  friends 
the  oratorial  powers  of  his  great  great  grandfather,  or  the  winsome  voice  of  his 
great  great  aut,  possessed  when  she  sang  the  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  or  the  '*  Days 
of  Auld  Lang  Syne/' 

We  are  constantly  on  the  alert,  expecting  something  new,  but  we  can  not  at 
all  times  readily  accommodate  ourselves  even  to  the  encroachments  that  young 
people  are  daily  thrusting  upon  us. 

A  few  months  since,  I  was  standing  on  the  street  in  our  State  capital  beside  an 
old  farmer  of  Marion  County,  a  sprightly  young  lady,  tastefully  dressed  and  fair 
to  look  upon,  came  dashing  by  on  her  bicycle  with  all  the  vigor  of  youth  and  in 
the  full  beauty  of  young  womanhood. 

The  old  farmer  stood  abashed.  To  him  this  was  something  new.  Nothing 
could  take  his  attention  from  the  beautiful  rider,  and  the  ease  and  grace  of  her 
motion.  As  she  turned  the  corner  and  was  lost  from  view,  he  raised  his  hat  rever- 
ently, drew  a  long  sigh  and  exclaimed :    **  Wall,  I'll  be  d — d." 

I  did  not  think  he  meant  to  be  profane,  but  he  used  the  words  that,  from  his 
standpoint,  best  suited  him  in  giving  vent  to  his  surprise  at  this  new  innova- 
tion. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  prophet,  or  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  I  will  predict 
that  the  child  is  living  to-day  that  will  see  navigation  in  the  air  a  considerable 
success,  and  see  in  common  use  electricity  to  warm  and  light  our  homes. 

The  iron  horse  propelled  by  steam  that  is  now  drawing  the  immense  freight 
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trains  over  oar  continent  so  rapidly ,  ladened  with  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  will 
be  supplanted  with  a  new,  cheaper  and  superior  motive  power. 

Thought  is  active,  the  mind  of  man  is  restless,  and  we  are  not  yet  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  all  that  man  can  and  will  achieve  in  the  way  of  invention  and  improvement 

As  we  sit  by  the  fire,  and  are  warmed  by  that  wonderful  spontaneous  contri- 
bution of  nature,  from  her  great  store-house  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  hidden 
there  for  our  use  before  we  were  born,  who  can  tell  what  is  still  in  store  for  as. 

How  plainly  it  speaks  of  the  kindness  of  that  Providence  that  careth  for  us; 
how  our  hearts  should  respond  in  gratitude  that  our  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in 
pleasant  places. 

Do  not  the  thoughts  and  suggestions  already  indicated  tend  to  establish  in  the 
minds  of  the  farmers  present  the  fact  that  in  this  day  of  progress  it  is  exceedingly 
important  that  he  shond  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  that  he  should  secure  that 
practical  culture  so  necessary  to  his  success  as  a  farmer  ? 

I  hope  you  all  know  and  realize  the  advantage  of  Farmers'  Clubs,  and  the 
value  of  good  books  and  papers,  now  so  plentiful  and  cheap,  to  aid,  encourage  and 
assist  him  in  his  vocation. 

We  Are  so  convenient  to  the  State  capital  that  every  one,  when  there,  should 
not  fail  to  become  acquainted  at  the  State  House.  The  Public  Library,  the  Geo- 
logical Department,  and  all  the  public  offices  are  open  for  inspection  of  visitors, 
and  several  hours  can  be  well  improved  among  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  in 
charge,  or  in  perusing  the  valuable  books  in  the  Library,  or  the  specimens  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Geological  Department,  or  those  of  Agriculture. 

The  reports  of  your  State  Government  should  be  carefully  examined  at  least 
once  a  year  by  every  tax-payer,  that  he  may  know  where  and  how  the  money  goes 
that  he  contributes  for  taxes. 

The  reports  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  State  officers,  are  foil 
of  information,  and  are  for  free  distribution.  The  communication  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Bureau  at  Washington  is  direct  and  easy,  and  much  desired  by  those  in 
charge. 

The  farmer  would  find  it  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  make  himself  more 
familiar  with  these  departments,  organized  for  his  especial  benefit,  and  he  should 
not  be  backward  to  avail  himself  of  every  means  to  acquire  knowledge  that  would 
benefit  him  on  the  farm. 

There  are  so  many  avenues  open  for  information  and  improvement,  that  there 
is  but  little  excnse  for  ignorance  at  this  day. 

The  daily  and  weekly  papers  will  keep  us  familiar  with  the  markets.  How 
many  times  has  a  farmer,  in  a  single  deal  in  selling  his  grain,  lost  enough  to  pay 
for  a  daily  paper  for  a  year  or  more. 

The  farmer,  in  buying  or  selling  successfully,  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
current  prices  of  the  article  in  which  he  deals. 

Fifiy  years  ago  it  was  very  uncommon  to  meet  a  Representative  in  Congress, 
or  of  the  State  Legislature,  or  a  public  man  anywhere,  that  was  not  an  open,  act- 
ual, active  friend  of  the  farmer. 

Society  demanded  of  the  Legislator  on  every  hand  that  agriculture  should  be 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  law. 
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It  waa  regarded  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bepublic.  It  was  a  true  saying 
then,  and  is  true  to-day,  that  when  the  farmer  prospered  it  helps  every  other  man. 

Prosperity  to  the  farmer  means  prosperity  to  the  entire  community.  This  is 
the  reason  that  every  person  should  feel  a  deep  interest  in  every  question  that 
helps  the  farmer. 

Heretofore  the  farmer  could  plow  and  sow,  and  harvest  his  crop,  in  a  security 
justified  by  his  surroundings,  that  everybody  was  his  friend,  and  that  his  profits, 
though  small,  were  secure,  and  that  his  property,  real  and  personal,  should  bear 
only  their  just  proportion  of  the  public  burthens. 

To-day  the  American  farmer  begins  to  realize  that  times  have  somewhat 
changed,  and<  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  facts  at  home  and  abroad  that  seri- 
ously threaten  his  material  prosperity. 

I  do  ntft  feel  justified  in  saying  that  a  dislike  for  the  farmer  has  caused  the 
change.  The  greed  of  the  money-maker  seems  to  make  him  unmindful  of  his 
neighbors'  rights  or  desires,  and  he  looks  out  for  himself. 

Vast  corporations  have  been  formed,  under  the  sanction  of  law,  and  while 
confined  to  their  proper  channel,  and  responding  to  the  law  of  their  being,  they 
accomplish  great  good ;  hut  in  the  hands  of  evil  and  designing  men  are  often  a 
di^ace  to  the  author  of  their  being. 

Immense  trusts,  formed  in  the  interest  of  capital;  combinations  in  every  con- 
ceivable line  of  work  or  investment  where  profit  is  the  object,  affect  more  or  less 
directly  or  indirectly  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  Gamblers  in  the  farmers'  har- 
vest, pretending  to  buy  and  sell  the  farmers'  grain,  when  they  never  bought,  sold, 
or  owned  an  honest  bushel  of  grain  in  their  lives.  They  are  men  who  "live  by 
their  wits."  '^They  plow  not,  neither  do  they  gather  into  barns."  Forcing  them- 
selves to  the  front,  without  character  or  conscience,  they  do  nothing  but  try  to 
encourage  fictitious  prices  and  unsettle  the  market. 

This  class  of  gamblers  and  leeches  are  the  same  kind  of  a  friend  to  the  farmer 
as  the  chintz  bug  or  the  English  sparrow. 

A  blighting  curse  of  shattered  fortunes  follow  in  the  wake  of  these  gamblers 
on  the  farmers'  crops,  and  their  vocation  should  be  prohibited  by  law,  followed  by 
such  penalties  as  would  wipe  out  the  profession. 

Corporations  and  organizations  of  capital,  and  often  individuals  of  large 
means  have  for  years  been  using  every  device  to  shield  their  property  from  the 
the  eye  of  the  assessor.  And  millions  of  property  throughout  the  State,  by  this 
means,  has  not  been  taxed,  and  by  the  amount  thus  concealed  the  farmers' 
burthens  have  been  increased. 

In  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  in  your  State  Legislature,  one  can  discover  the 
professional  lobbyist,  a  gentleman  in  appearance,  of  pleasing  address,  and  a  good 
judge  of  human  nature.  They  espouse  any  cause  where  money  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  public  treasury.  State  or  National.  The  champion  of  corporations,  and 
the  originator  of  every  raid  against  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  man  who 
thinks  the  lobbyist  is  not  a  power  in  legislation  fails  to  understand  the  subject. 
He  can  buy  a  member's  vote;  and  do  it  in  such  a  pleasing  way,  that  the  member 
feels  it  to  be  his  highest  duty  to  take  the  money  and  allow  his  vote  to  follow,  in 
the  interest  of  his  constituency. 
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The  railroad  pan  is  another  innooent  reminder  of  how  the  railroad  loves  the 
representatiye  of  the  people.  Your  servants  in  your  Legislature  is  never  overpaid 
for  their  servicea,  and  none  know  it  better  than  the  watchful  guardians  of  the  rail- 
road interests.  And  when  your  servant  is  presented  with  a  pass  so  that  he  can 
come  and  go  without  any  expense  to  and  from  his  home,  it  is  a  tempting  bait,  and 
many  a  good  man  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  tempter. 

But  does  that  make  it  right?  Does  any  one  believe  that  a  repreeentative  of 
the  people,  who  takes  the  pass  when  he  is  aware  of  its  real  import,  can  retain  it 
and  be  a  true  man  to  his  constituents?  The  whole  free  pass  system  should  be 
abolished  by  law. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  regard  as  the  baneful  influence  of  this  free  pass  sys- 
tem in  Indiana,  for  I  learn  that  it  has  been  in  vogue  for  many  years.  In  1881,  the 
railroads  of  Indiana,  with  4,345  miles  of  main  track  in  the  State,  and  with  the 
rolling  stock,  side-track,  etc.,  were  assessed  at  the  sum  of  $43,336,140;  not  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  property  in  Shelby  County  to-day. 
In  1890,  6,921  miles  with  the  rolling  stock,  etc.,  was  assessed  at  the  sum  total  of 
$69,762,676.  In  1891,  a  new  law  had  been  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  your 
State,  organizing  a  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners,  whose  sworn  duty  it  was  to 
make  a  fair  valuation  of  the  railroads  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  This  work  was 
completed  Sept.  11,  1891.  The  Board  was  composed  of  men  of  both  political  par- 
ties, and  they  assepsed  the  value  of  6,015  miles  with  the  rolling  stock,  etc  at  the 
sum  total  of  $160,809,575.  An  increase  in  the  last  year  of  $91,000,000  asrainst  lesR 
than  $3,000,000  per  year  for  the  last  nine  years  preceding  1890.  Your  tax  dupli- 
cate of  Shelby  County  will  amount  to  over  $15,000,000  of  taxable  property  the 
coming  year.  The  farmer  should  feel  encouraged  to  know  that  of  that  amount 
one  and  one- fourth  millions  of  dollars  of  railroad  property  is  added  and  included 
to  lessen  his  burthen.  I  only  regret  that  Governor  Hovey,  a  member  of  that 
board,  did  not  live  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  people  for  his  action  in  this  matter. 
But  his  memory  will  not  perish. 

It  is  believed  by  men  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  matter  that  railroad 
property  in  Indiana  is  not  yet  assessed  as  high,  in  proportion,  as  the  farmers' 
property.  But  the  good  work  is  begun,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  continue  until 
every  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  Indiana  shall  bear  its  equal  portion  of  the 
public  burthens.    Of  this  no  just  person  can  complain. 

The  time  allotted  me  will  only  suffice  to  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  for  the 
farmer  to  think  upon.  The  combinations  around  you  make  it  a  necessity  for  you 
to  organize  for  self-preservation.  The  opposing  interests  do  not  openly  declare 
war  upon  you,  but  in  pushing  their  own  interests  the  farmers'  rights  may  be 
jeopardized. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  stands  the  farmers  in  hand 
in  Shelby  County  and  elsewhere,  to  organize.  Cultivate  the  acquaintance  and 
good  will  of  your  neighbor  and  ask  his  assistance,  and  join  hands  in  making 
"Caltnre"  the  watch-word  of  your  organization.  Be  brothers  in  a  common  cause. 
Study  well  the  great  questions  that  affect  your  material  interests  that  you  mast 
solve  for  yonrselves.  Be  fearless,  but  kind  in  demanding  your  rights.  Yon 
never  hear  of  a  meeting  of  bankers,  of  railroad  meni  whisky  dealers,  brewers,  or 
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any  class  of  men  assembled  to  consider  their  interests,  falling  cot  over  politics. 
They  have  none  when  their  interests  are  at  stake. 

If  they  have  a  measare  in  their  interests  which  they  wish  introduced  and 
pressed  to  a  successfal  conclusion  in  the  State  Legislature  or  the  National  Con- 
gress, they  send  a  committee  of  men  who  are  classed  with  the  majority  in  that 
body  to  introduce  and  manage  the  bill.  The  other  brethren  move  quietly  around 
and  get  th^  minority  with  them,  and  in  that  way  success  is  assured. 

There  is  much  in  that  wise  saying  in  the  good  book,  "  Be  wise  as  serpents,  and 
as  harmless  as  doves.'' 

Shelby  County  being  centrally  located  in  the  State,  with  a  soil  unsurpassed  in 
any  locality,  and  ranking  among  the  first  counties  of  our  Commonwealth  in  the 
value  of  her  farms  and  the  wealth  of  her  people,  how  important  that  the  farmer 
should  keep  pace  with  the  educational  forces  at  work  around  him.  I  am  sure  he 
will.  Our  County  Fairs  tell  much  of  the  interest  of  our  community  in  agriculture. 
If  ihe  farmer  is  not  here  to-day,  many  causes  other  than  a  want  of  interest  in  this 
Institute,  will  give  a  good  reason  for  their  absence.  To  me  the  future  is  full  of 
hope.  I  read  in  the  bright  faces  of  the  boys  and  girls,  as  I  meet  them  on  their  way 
to  school,  that  their  school  days  will  not  be  spent  in  vain. 

When  agriculture  shall  be  fully  recognized  and  encouraged  as  it  should  be  in 
Indiana,  the  virtue  and  morality  of  her  citizens  will  be  increased  in  the  same 
ratio.  The  pioneer  in  this  grand  work  of  establishing  Institutes  and  encouraging 
the  farmer,  will  never  be  forgotten;  many  will  ri^e  up  in  the  future  and  call  them 
blessed. 

The  farmers  of  Shelby  County  have  never  been  conscious  of  their  power. 
United  they  could  remedy  any  evil,  political  or  social,  that  stands  in  their  way. 

I  Gentlemen,  honor  your  calling;  be  proud  of  your  vocation;  cultivate  the  head 

I  and  heart  while  you  cultivate  the  soil.    Make  the  acquaintance  of  good  books 

that  furnish  a  subject  of  thought  while  you  are  at  work,  and  you  will  never  be 

I  alone.    If  you  have  a  good  farm,  labor  to  make  your  home  the  happiest  home  in 

the  county ;  of  your  abundance  thank  Providence  by  remembering  the  poor. 
Avoid  the  grippe,  and  a  hankering  after  office;  the  first  ruins  your  health,  and 
the  latter  your  pocket-book.     Think  out  your  work,  and  then  work  out  your 

I  thoughts,  is  a  wise  sayiug  that  will  lead  to  prosperity.     Let  energy  characterize 

your  every  effort.  Don't  listen  to  the  grumbler  or  invite  him  to  dinner.  Say,  by 
your  actions,  '*I  am  proud  that  I  am  a  farmer  of  Shelby  County,"  and  secure  for 
yourself  the  proof  that  the  Shelby  County  farmer  is  proud  of  you. 
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FRUITS  FOR  THE  FARM. 


BT  C.  M.  HOBBS. 


The  farmer,  or  anj  one  else,  maj  exist  without  fruit,  but  can  not  {9roperljr  be 
said  to  jive.  JuHt  as  we  might  exist  for  a  time,  and  in  a  way,  on  fat  meat  and 
corn  bread  in  dark,  gloomy,  cheerless  apartments,  with  nothing  of  the  healthfal- 
ncAfl,  comfort  and  cheer  of  the  modern  home,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  oo  mate- 
rial thing  contributes  so  largely  to  the  health,  comfort  and  happiness  of  home,  as 
the  fruits  in  their  season.  They  contribute  to  this  end  in  so  many  ways.  The 
trees  aSbrt  shelter  from  the  sun's  heat  and  break  the  force  of  the  winter's  storm. 
In  the  mysteries  of  growth,  in  form,  foliage,  flower  and  fruit,  they  appeal  to  the 
intellect,  to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  to  the  palate.  In  the  grape  vine  we 
have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  nature's  drapery  and  one  of  her  most 
heathful  and  luscious  fruits.  To  illustrate,  we  have  a  Ck>ncord  vine  trained 
over  an  east  porch  and  on  to  the  east  side  of  the  house,  that  in  summer  affords  a 
grateful  shade,  is  a  pleasure  to  the  eye  the  season  through,  and  when  in  bloom  its 
perfume  is  more  delicate  and  delightful  than  heliotrope  or  new  mown  hay.  Its 
generous  clusters  of  fruit  appear  as  regular  as  the  seasons,  and  satisfy  the  natural 
and  irrepressible  appetites  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family  from  early  sum- 
mer until  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  children  and  the  bees  have  had  their  last 
sip  of  their  refreshing  nectar.  I  think  we  do  not  yet  sufficiently  recognize  the 
demands  of  the  human  system  for  fruits,  and  how  necessary  good,  ripe,  fresh  fruits 
are  to  good  health.  Children,  and  many  grown  people,  have  a  natural  and  irre- 
pressible appetite  for  fruits,  and  if  they  can't  get  them  ripe  they  take  them  green, 
and  if  they  can't  get  them  at  home  they  will  get  them  at  the  neighbor's,  and  if 
there  is  no  other  way  of  securing  them  they  will  get  them  when  the  neighbor  is 
not  aware.  The  appetite  for  fruit  is  so  strong  in  most  children  that  they  will 
have  it  if  in  reach.  It  is  said  that  the  stomach  of  the  shark  is  infested  with  a 
parasite,  which  in  the  absence  of  food  in  the  stomach,  feed  on  the  stomach  itself. 
This  renders  it  highly  important  that  the  shark  keep  a  supply  of  food  on  hands, 
hence  his  appetite.  In  his  desperation  he  will  follow  a  ship  and  devour  anj  thing 
the  sailors  may  throw  overboard,  including  old  blankets,  cordage,  red  hot  bricks 
and  bits  of  iron. 

As  I  look  back  to  my  boyhood  and  remember  how  some  other  boys  and  myself 
were  impelled  and  propelled  over  the  neighborhood  in  search  of  something  with 
which  to  satisfy  our  cravings  for  fruit,  I  conclude  we  must  have  had  parasites. 
Still,  I  find  in  the  meridian  of  life,  a  demand  while  not  as  sharp  probably  as  in 
earlier  years,  yet  quite  as  presistent.  In  the  evenings  of  the  early  winter,  as  I  sat* 
by  the  fire  enjoying  the  rich,  tender,  juicy,  nutting,  all  satisfy ingness  of  Grimes' 
Qoldens,  I  said  to  myself  that  he  who  had  never  enjoyed  such  a  luxury  had  a  very 
faint  conception  of  the  luxury  of  living.  The  man  who  raises  a  family  of  children 
without  a  liberal  supply  of  fruits,  is  doing  them  a  positive  injury,  an  injury  to 
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the  body  because  the  positive  demands  and  needs  of  the  system  are  not  met,  and 
to  their  morals  in  the  temptation  to  trespass  and  pilfer.  No  farmer's  home  is 
what  it  should  and  may  be  unless  it  is  supplied  with  the  various  fruits  in  their 
lessons  that  are  easily  and  profitably  grown  in  his  latitude. 

I  know  from  experience  that  the  farmer  is  a  busy  man,  that  his  hours  of  work 
are  long  and  arduous^  and  that  he  has  little  or  no  time  for  that  which  does  not 
pay.  I  know  that  in  the  past  many  young  farmers  have  had  to  deny  themselves 
the  luxuries  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  for  a  time,  and  if  fruit  growing  com- 
mends itself  to  him  it  must  be  because  he  can  afford  it,  and  because  it  is  profitable. 

To  repeat,  no  home  without  trees  and  fruits  is  as  comfortable  and  attractive 
as  it  should  be.  We  know  the  pleasure  and  healthfulness  of  an  abundance  of 
good  fruit.  It  is  all  wrong  to  drive  the  mother  and  children  to  the  highways  and 
hedges  for  the  few  grapes^  raspberries  and  elderberries  they  may  find,  to  satisfy 
an  appetite  that  is  born  with  every  well  regulated  human  soul.  The  waste  of  the 
body  requires  food,  if  we  don't  supply  one  thing  we  must  another.  It  costs  no 
more  to  grow  fruits  than  com  and  hogs,  not  so  much,  in  fact.  If  we  haven't  fruit 
we  must  consume  more  hog  and  homity.  It  is  less  expensive  and  more  healthful 
to  mix  them.  Not  only  the  farmer,  but  every  one  should  have,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, fresh  fruit  at  hand  every  day  in  the  year.  Most  fruits  do  not  attain  their 
highest  and  best  flavor  unless  allowed  to  fully  ripen  on  the  tree  or  plant,  hence  we 
can  not  have  most  fruits  at  their  best  unless  we  grow  them  ourselves. 

The  farmer  should  select  an  acre  or  more  of  good,  well  drained  land  near  the 
dwelling.  The  size  of  the  orchard  or  fruit  garden  will  probably  be  governed  by 
the  size  of  the  farm  and  family,  and  the  proprietor's  inclination  for  commercial 
froit  growing,  nearness  to  market,  etc.  The  plat  of  ground  should  be  three,  or  four 
times  longer  than  wid(%.  This  arrangement  will  allow  the  planting  to  be  made  in 
long  rows  rendering  the  cultivation  much  easier,  as  the  cultivation  may  be  done 
almost  entirely  with  the  horse  and  plow  if  the  proper  implements  are  used  at  the 
proper  time.  The  rows  should  run  north  and  south  if  possible,  that  each  side  of 
the  rows  may  get  an  equal  or  proper  amount  of  sun.  We  will  commence  on  one 
side  of  the  plat  with  the  trees  until  they  are  all  planted,  following  with  black- 
berries, raspberries  and  other  small  fruits.  Where  ground  is  scarce  and  munt  be 
economized,  the  small  fruits  may  be  planted  in  the  rows  with  the  trees,  but  I  think 
the  cultivation  and  care  will  be  easier  if  the  small  fruits  are  planted  to  them- 
aelves.  The  success  of  the  plant  will  depend  chiefly  on  thorough  cultivation  or 
mulching.  There  should  by  all  means  be  a  few  grape  vines  planted  about  the 
oat  buildings  and  trained  under  the  eaves,  or  on  the  buildings,  or  into  an  open 
topped  tree.  Vines  so  trained  always  present  an  attractive  appearance  and  I 
don't  remember  to  have'neen  vines  so  trained  fail  in  a  crop  of  fruit.  As. to  vari- 
eties, we  should  select  the  hardest  and  most  reliable  croppers.  The  varieties 
should  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  order  of  ripening,  so  that  we  may  have 
fruit  in  continuous  succession  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest.  Trees  and  plants 
should  be  planted  about  the  following  distances  apart:  Apples,  30  feet;  standard 
pears,  20  to  25  feet;  peaches,  18  to  20  feet;  cherries,  16  to  18  feet;  dwarf  pears  and 
plums  12  to  16  feet.  Plums  should  be  planted  together  as  much  as  possible  that 
^he  different  varieties  may  fertilize  each  other.    Qrapes  should  be  planted  10  to  12 
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feet;  carrants  and  gooBeberries,  4  to  6  feet;  raspberries  and  blackberries,  3  to  8 
feet;  strHwberrieB,  18  inches  by  3  or  4  feet 

X  have  made  out  the  following  list  of  varieties  for  planting  about  an  acre  of 
ground.  The  list  is  intended  to  be  more  saggestive  than  for  adoption  in  detail. 
The  varieties  are  arranged  pretty  much  in  their  order  of  ripening.  After  the 
family  has  had  all  the  fruit  it  can  use,  there  should  be  sold  from  this  orchard  and 
fruit  garden  enough  surplus  to  cover  all  expenses  in  care  and  cultivation.  The 
cost  of  the  stock  for  planting  this  plat  need  not  exceed  $30  or  $35.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  that  will  pay  as  large  returns  for  so  small  an  investment. 

The  varieties  recommended  in  the  following  list  are  intended  more  for  the 
central,  rather  than  the  southern  or  northern  portions  of  the  State. 


Apples. 

Pbachbs. 

GRAPR.H. 

ShuKMU^' 

2  Alexander. 

2  Moore'  Early. 

AJWirtnad  • 

2  Troth's  Early. 

2  Worden. 

1  Red  or  Sweet  June. 

2Mt  Rose. 

2  Brighton. 

1  E.  Harvest 

2  Old  Mixon,  Free. 

4  Concord. 

1  Yel.  Transparent 

2  Stump  the  World. 

2  Niagara. 

1  Bed  Stripe. 

2  Smock. 

• 

1  Benoni. 

1  Golden  Sweet 

2  Heath,  aing. 

12 

Blackberries. 

1  Duchess  Oldenburg. 

14 

Pears. 

100  Taylor. 
100  Snyder. 

7 

1  Osband's  Summer. 

— 

FaU. 

1  Clapp. 

200 

Raspberries. 

2  M.  Blush. 

1  Bartlett 

100  Souhegan  or  Tyler. 

2Bambo. 

2  F.  Beauty. 

lOD  GreKg. 

1  Gravenstein. 

1  Duchess. 

25    Cuthbert 

1  Wealthy. 

1  Lawrence. 

« 

1  Keiffer. 

225 

6 

— 

Strawberries. 

Winter. 

8 

Cherries. 

50  Crescent. 

2  Grimes'  Golden. 

6  E.  May. 

50  Cumberland. 

1  Pewaukee. 

3  Montmorency. 

50  Warfield. 

1  Bomanstem. 

3  Eng.  Morello. 

50  Babach. 

2  Indiana  Favorite. 

— 

200 

2  SUrk. 

12 

Plumb. 

1  Wild  Goose. 

Currants. 

2  White  Pippin. 

12  White  Grape. 

2  York  Imperial. 
1  Tolman  Sweet 

1  Robinson. 

1     ^IT     tt 

12  Knight's  Sweet  Red 

2  Ben  Davis. 

1  Wolf. 

24 

2  Lansingburg. 

1  Lombard. 

1  Moore's  Arctic. 

Gooseberries. 
5  Houghton. 

17 

• 

1  German  Prune. 

10  Downing. 

30  in  all* 


6 


15 
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PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 


SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Purdue  University  is  the  State  Institute  of  Technology.  Its  purpose  ib  to 
afford  the  young  men  and  women  of  Indiana  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  good 
collegiate  education  in  Agriculture,  Mathematics,  Science,  Art  and  Literature,  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  instruction  and  practice  in  such  lines  of  work  as  will  fit 
them  for  the  practical  industries. 

The  instruction  is  free  to  residents  of  Indiana. 

There  are  six  different  schools  of  instruction,  viz. :  Agriculture,  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Science,  Phannacj. 
However,  as  this  description  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  citizens  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  it  will  be  limited  to  the  Agricultural  School,  its  courses  of  studj 
and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  which  is  a  department  of  the  University 
entirely  devoted  to  investigation. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  instructors  in  the  School  of  Agriculture : 

G.  S.  Plumb,  B.  S.,  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in 
1882 ;  was  assistant  editor  of  Rural  New  Yorker;  Vice-Director  of  New  York  Ex- 
periment Station;  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  at 
Knoxville;  has  been  at  Purdue  since  May,  1890,  as  Professor  ef  Agricultural 
Science. 

Oives  inalrtielum  in  Breeds  of  Live  Stocky  Stock  Breeding,  Stock  Feeding,  Dairying 
and  AgricuUurai  Science. 

W.  C.  Latta,  M.  S.,  graduated  from  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in 
1877 ;  was  foreman  of  the  Horticultural  Department  of  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  in  1880;  assistant  in  Agricultural  Department  in  same  college  in  1881; 
has  been  at  Purdue  since  1882  as  Profescor  of  Agriculture,  Superintendent  of  the 
Farm  and  Superintendent  of  State  Farmers'  Institutes. 

Oivea  inelruelion  in  Elements  of  AgrictdturCy  SoilSf  TUIa^,  Farm  ManagemetU  and 
Accounts,  Farm  Economy  and  Farm  Drainage,  Experimented  Beseareh. 

I 

James  Throop,  M.  S.,  graduated  from  the  Michigan  AgricuUurai  College  in 
1878;  was  assistant  in  Botany  and  Horticulture  in  the  same  college  from  1880  to 
1883;  has  been  at  Purdue  since  1884. 

Gives  instruction  in  Vegetable  Gardening,  Economic  ErUomology,  Fruit  Culture,  Eco- 
nomic Botany,  Ixuidsoape  Gardening  and  Forestry, 

H.  A.  Huston,  A.  M.,  A.  C,  graduated  from  Bowdoin  in  1879,  took  a  post- 
graduate degree  at  Purdue  in  1882 ;  was  Professor  of  Physics  at  Purdue  from  1884 
to  1888;  has  been  State  Chemist  and  Director  of  Indiana  State  Weather  Service 
since  1884. 

Oives  instruction  in  AgricuUurai  Chemistry. 

J.  C.  Arthur,  M.  S.,  D.  Sc.,  graduated  from  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  1872,  from  Cornell  in  1886;    was  Demonstrator  in  Biology  in  the  Iowa 
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Agricaltural  College  from  1877  to  1878;   was  Instructor  in  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
▼ersitj  of  Wisconsin  from  1879  to  1881 ;  was  Lecturer  on  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota  in  1882;   was  Botanist  to  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  from 
1884  to  1887 ;  has  heen  at  Purdue  since  1887. 
Oives  inatruetion  in  Vegetable  Phyndogy, 

W.  L.  Williams,  V.  S.,  graduate  of  McQill  University  Veterinary  School. 
For  twelve  years  a  practicing  veterinary  surgeon  in  Illinois. 

Oives  instruction  in  Veterinary  Anatomyf  Surgery^  Animal  Hygiene^  Veterinary 
Medicine  and  Clinics. 

Capt.  a.  a.  Rice,  attorney  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  gives  instruction  in  Rural  Law. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  larger  force  of  professors  doing  technical  work 
in  the  School  of  Agriculture  than  there  b  in  any  other  school  in  the  University, 
and  more  money  is  spent  per  capita  for  the  technical  instruction  in  this  school 
than  in  any  other. 

COURSB  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

A  careful  examination  of  our  course  of  instruction  in  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture will  show  that  it  is  very  full  and  complete.  It  b  designed  especially  to 
prepare  young  men  for  agricultural  pursuits.  The  purpoae  is  not,  however,  to 
make  farmers,  fruit  growers  and  stock  breeders  merely,  but  intelligent  citizens  as 
well.  Hence  a  wide  range  of  instruction  is  afforded,  embracing  both  general  and 
special  subjects. 

As  far  as  possible  the  special  subjects  are  considered  during  those  seasons  of 
the  year  most  favorable  to  them,  and  in  their  proper  relations  to  the  more  purely 
scientific  studies.  The  class-ioom  instruction  is  supplemented  by  field  and  shop 
work. 

All  the  students  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  receive  instruction  in  the  same 
general  subjects  that  are  pursued  by  the  students  in  the  other  schools.  These  are 
— Rhetoric,  Literature,  History,  Political  Economy,  Psychology,  Algebra,  Geom- 
etry, Trigonometry  Surveying,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology  and  Physiol- 
ogy. Instruction  in  German  is  also  permitted.  In  addition  to  this,  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  are  treated  by  trained  specialists,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  statement  con- 
cseming  the  faculty  which  appears  above. 

The  extent  and  scope  of  the  special  work  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  may  be 
stated  as  follows : 

FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

Agriculture,  Thirty-eight  weeks.  Fall  term,  fifteen  weeks,  four  hours  per 
week.  Winter  term,  twelve  weeks,  two  hours  per  week.  Spring  term,  eleven 
weeks,  three  hours  per  week.  History,  development  and  scope  of  agriculture. 
Soils.    Tillage.    Manures.    Crops  and  rotation. 

Veterinary  Anatomy.  Twelve  weeks,  five  hours  per  week.  Eleven  weeks,  two 
boars  per  week.  Anatomy  of  domestic  animals,  studied  mainly  by  dissection,  with 
Chareau's  "  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Domestic  Animals"  as  a  guide. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAB. 

AgrieuUur4.  Fall  term,  fifteen  weeki,  two  houn  per  week.  Farm  eeoMmg^ 
stadj  of  aocoants,  bojing  and  aelling,  preveotion  of  waste,  etc 

Vdervnary  Sdenoe.  Eight  weeks,  winter  term,  three  hoars  per  week.  Fe(mii- 
ary  mediemu^  their  preparation,  action,  administration  and  ases.  Instruction 
consists  of  lectures,  with  Dunn's  "  Veterinary  Medicines  "  and  Brunton's  "  Phar- 
macology, Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica"  as  reference  books. 

EcKmomic  EnUmtoloffy,  Eleven  weeks,  three  hours  per  week.  Study  of  beneficial 
and  injurious  Insects,  means  of  preventing  or  mitigating  insect  ravages. 


JUKIOB  TEAR. 

AgrieuUure,  Fall  term,  fifteen  weeks  of  three  hours  per  week.  Live  itoek  hus- 
bandry. The  art  of  breeding  domesticated  animals,  including  cattle,  horses,  pigs, 
sheep  and  poultiy.    A  comparative  study  of  types  of  breeds  of  farm  animals. 

Winter  term  of  twelve  weeks  of  three  hours  per  week.  Farm  buUdwg$  and 
utentUs,  Arranging,  planning  and  furnishing  farm  buildings.  Methods  and 
means  for  fencing.  Construction  and  uses  of  farm  tools  and  machinery,  with 
special  field  work. 

Dairying,  Spring  term,  eleven  weeks  of  three  hours  per  week.  Study  of  milk , 
butter,  cheese,  methods  of  handling,  etc.,  including  practical  dairy  instruction. 

Farm  Drainagt.  Spring  term,  eleven  weeks,  six  hours  per  week  as  laboratory 
work.  Location,  construction  and  repair  of  farm  drains.  Sanitary  drainage  of 
farm  buildings.    Road  drainage. 

HiniicuUwre,  Fifteen  weeks,  three  and  one-half  hours  per  week.  Budding, 
grafting,  laying  and  pruning;  care  and  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  and  vines;  har- 
vesting, packing,  storing  and  marketing  of  fruits.  Preparation  of  soil,  planting, 
transplanting  and  cultivating  of  vegetables. 

Economic  Botany,  Twelve  weeks  of  three  hours  per  week.  Study  of  noxious 
and  ueeful  plants  of  the  farm;  their  characteristics,  propagation,  rate  of  increaee 
and  conditions  of  growth ;  time  and  manner  of  destroying  weeds,  etc 

Veterinary  Seicnee,  Fifteen  weeks  of  four  hours  per  week.  Animal  phvsioloffy. 
Lectures  mainly,  with  syllabus  founded  largely  on  Smith's  "  Physiology  of  Domestic 
Animals."  Twelve  weeks,  four  hours  per  week.  Veterinary  eurgery.  Study  of 
diseases  of  internal  organs  of  farm  animals.  Eleven  weeks,  four  hours  per  week. 
Veterinary  medicine,  or  diseases  of  internal  organs.  Clinics  are  held  weekly,  at 
which  time  diseased  and  injured  animals  are  treated  free,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students,  and,  where  practicable,  advanced  students  are  expected  to  perform  minor 
operations  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor.  Advanced  students  will  also,  aa 
far  as  possible,  assist  in  the  practice  of  the  Veterinarian. 
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Agriculture,  Winter  term  of  twelve  weeks  of  two  hoars  per  week.  Stock  feed- 
in^.  Animal  nutrition,  feeding  stuffs  and  rations.  Practical  instruction  in 
feeding.  Thesis  toork  two  hours  per  week,  winter  term,  and  two  Incurs  per  week 
spring  term. 

Agricultural  Experimentaiien.  Fall  term  of  fifteen  weeks,  two  hours  per  week. 
The  conditions,  principles  and  methods  of  experimental  work  in  agriculture. 

Rfcral  Law,    Six  weeks,  two  hours  per  week. 

Horticulture.  Spring  term,  eleven  weeks,  three  hours  per  week.  Landscape 
gardening.  Laying  out  and  ornamentation  of  grounds  with  trees,  shruhs,  flowers, 
lawns,  etc.  Forestry.  Effects  of  forests  upon  climate;  reasons  for  forest  tree 
planting ;  trees  for  various  locations  and  methods  of  growing  same. 

Veterinary  Science.  Fifteen  weeks,  four  hours  per  week.  Veterinary  obstetrics. 
Lectures  on  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  young  and  breeding  animals. 

The  agricultural  equipment  of  Purdue  University,  designed  especially  for 
instruction,  is  as  follows: 
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DAIRY. 
Tbc  du[7  if  a  model  building  of  its  kind,  speciallj  constructed  for  the  par- 
pose.  It  contains  four  rvome,  vii, ;  general  work  room,  cheese  caring  room,  milk 
setting  room  and  ice  house.  Iliere  ifi  also  a  complete  outfit  of  dairj  tools  to  be 
recommended  to  and  used  by  the  students  or  farmers,  as  creamers,  chams,  cheeae- 
roaking  tools,  butler  workers,  presses,  etc. 

The  farm  consists  oF  about  160  acres,  laid  off  in  a  large  number  of  eiperi- 
meotal  plats  and  Gelds,  and  is  planted  in  STstematic  rotatioD  where  permanent 
plate  are  Dot  situated.  Difiereat  methods  of  cultivatioD,  tillage,  fertilization,  etc., 
are  in  constant  trial.  The  general  work  of  the  farm  always  inTolves  practical 
experimentation. 


STORAGE    BARN. 


PURDUB   UNIVERSITY. 
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Qrebnhouse. 

Jl  greenhouae  stiictlj  for  experimental  work  ia  connected  with  the  botanical 
laboratory  of  the  experiment  station.  Studens  pursuing  advanced  work  in  botany 
make  use  of  this  building,  to  some  extent,  in  experimental  research.  The  Ten- 
tilation  and  heating  of  the  building  is  within  good  control,  and  electrical  appa- 
ratus assists  in  the  carrying  on  of  interesting  instruction  concerning'  the  growing 
of  plants. 

OtHEB  FACIIilTIES. 

Agricultural  students  are  encouraged  to  work  on  the  farm  and  assist  in  the 
work  of  an  educational  character.  Several  students  usually  assist  in  experimental 
feeding,  etc.  As  opportunity  offers,  students  and  instructors  visit  neighboring 
farms  and  herds  of  live  stock. 

A  special  winier  course  of  irutruction  covering  eight  weeks,  is  given  to  enable 
farmers'  sons  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  regular  course,  an  opportunity  for 
special  instruction.  This  course  in  1891  was  a  School  of  Live  Stock  HtuAandry,  open- 
ing on  January  12.  Good  opportunities  are  offered  students  for  work  in  labora- 
tories, espeoially  the  Veterinary  Hospital  and  Dairy. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  have 
had  a  good  common  school  education.  The  Tuition  is  free.  The  laboratory  and 
other  necessary  expenses  are  twelve  dollars  ($12.00)  for  the  course.  Board,  includ- 
ing rooms,  can  be  secured  in  the  neighborhood  at  from  $3.50  to  $4.00  per  week. 

Two  free  scholarships  are  offered  to  each  County  Agricultural  Society,  which 
niay  appoint  two  persons  to  the  course,  who  will  be  exempt  from  the  usual  pay- 
ments required. 

During  the  1891  session  the  following  lectures  were  given : 

On  Breeding  and  Feeding. 

1.  Economics  of  live  stock  husbandry.  2.  Heredity.  3.  Atavism  or  re- 
version. 4.  Prepotency;  fecundity.  5.  Variation.  6.  In-and-in-breeding; 
line  breeding;  natural  breeding.  7.  Cross  breeding.  8.  Relative  influence  of 
parents.  9.  Influence  of  previous  breeding.  10.  Pedigree.  11.  Selection  of 
breeding  animals.  12.  Miscellaneous  notes  on  breeding.  13-14.  Belation  of 
form  to  quality.  15.  The  shelter  and  care  of  breeding  stock.  16-17.  The  com- 
position of  animal  bodies.  18.  The  stomach.  19.  The  process  of  eating  and 
digesting.  20-21.  Silage  and  the  silo.  22.  Feeding  rations.  23.  Feeding  for 
beef.    24.    Feeding  for  milk  and  butter. 

On  Feeding  Stuffs  and  Manure, 

• 

1.  The  chemical  compounds  of  feeding  materials. 

2.  Composition  and  digestibility  of  coarse  fodders. 

d.    Composition  and  digestibility  of  grain  and  bye-products. 

4.  Commercial  valuations  of  the  different  feeding  stuffs. 

5.  Composition  and  valuation  of  manures. 

6^    Feeding  and  manurial  value  of  wasted  materials^ 
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On  Bams,  Drainage  and  Manure, 

1.  Location  and  sanitary  drainage  of  barns.  2.  Arrangement  of  bams  and 
yards.  3.  Dairy  bams.  4.  Feeding  bams.  5.  Quarters  for  breeding  animals. 
6.  The  preservation  and  care  of  the  foods  of  the  farm.  7.  Making  and  saving 
manure.    8.  The  use  and  application  of  manure. 

I 

On  Veterinary  Scienee. 

1-2-3.  Physiology,  hygiene  and  diseases  of  digestive  organs ;  Contagious  dis- 
eases. 4-5-6.  In  general.  7.  Distemper  and  strangles.  8.  Glanders.  9.  Tuber- 
culosis or  consumption.  10-11-12.  Accidents,  wounds,  etc.  13-14-15.  The  horse's 
foot;  Breeding.  16.  Embryology.  17.  Care  of  pregnant  animals.  18.  Sterility 
of  male.  19.  Sterility  of  female.  20-21.  Care  and  management  of  stallions. 
22.  Selection  of  sire  and  dam  with  regard  to  soundness  ef  progeny.  28-24.  Ob- 
stetrics—Care of  dam  during  parturition ;  care  of  dam  after  parturition.  25.  Care 
of  new  born  animals.  26-27.  Weaning  and  feeding.  28-29.  Diseases  and  deform- 
Ities  of  teeth.    30-31.  Internal  parasites.    32.  External  parasites. 

On  Bacteria  in  the  Dairy, 

1.  Bacteria — Their  nature,  propagation  and  distribution. 

2.  Cleanliness  as  affected  by  a  knowledge  of  bacteria. 

3.  Relation  of  bacteria  to  diseases  of  animals. 

4.  Some  bacteria  that  are  of  use  to  the  dairyman. 

On  Qraues. 

1-2.  Botanical  characteristics  of  grasses  and  sedges,  and  their  comparative 
food  values.    3-4.  The  grasses  of  Indiana,  and  their  importance  on  the  stock  farm. 

Special  lecturers  were  also  employed.  Mr.  C.  B.  Harris,  of  Goshen,  Ind., 
lectured  upon  **  Dairy  Cattle  and  their  Management;"  D.  L.* Thomas, of  Rushville, 
on  ^'Hogs  and  Horses;"  Mortimer  Levering,  of  Lafayette,  upon  "Sheep,"  and 
W.  E.  Simpson,  of  Albion,  111.,  gave  a  month  of  practical  instruction  in  the  dairy, 
supplemented  by  clans-room  lectures. 

In  addition  to  the  above  equipment  and  instruction  in  agriculture,  an  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  is  located  at  the  University  in  connection  with  the 
instructional  work.  The  purpose  of  the  Station  is  to  conduct  research  in  the 
various  lines  of  agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  Indiana  and  the 
country. 

The  following  persons  are  engaged  in  the  Experiment  Station  work :  Charles 
S.  Plumb,  Director;  W.  C.  Latta,  Agriculturist;  James  Troop,  Horticulturist; 
Joseph  C.  Arthur,  Botanist;  Henry  A.  Huston,  Chemist;  W.  L.  Williams,  Veteri- 
narian ;  Arthur  Goss,  Assistant  Chemist;  Kate  Golden,  Assistant  Botanist. 
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JtMring  the  put  foDr  fetm  the  Station  has  sent  out  its  staff  to  lecture  in  v>ri- 
ouB  parts  of  the  Stal«.  It  has  condQCtad  over  180  Farmers'  Inatitates  duripg  the 
put  three  ^esre,  which  have  been  attended  by  many  thousanda  of  peraonn.  The 
Talne  of  institnte  work  in  this  State  can  hardly  be  over-eetimalml.  It  has  routed 
a  spirit  of  inqairy  among  the  farmers,  and  has  been  worth  to  the  State  all  that  the 
Station  hu  cost,  and  will  result  in  the  inauguration  of  reforms  of  the  highest 

The  Station  has  also  answered  thoasatids  of  inquiries  from  farmers  and  others 
interested  in  Agricultare. 


THE    STATION    LABORATORY. 

The  moat  valuable  work  that  the  Station  has  done,  however,  hu  been  in  the 
line  oF  experimental  research,  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  farmers 
bow  to  make  more  money  out  of  their  business.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  bulletins  and  scattered  all  over  the  State. 
We  hare  sent  out  in  this  way  over  two  hundred  thousand  documents,  all  of  a 
purely  agricultural  character.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  work  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact' that  bulletins  have  been  published  thus  far  in  editions  of  six 
or  eight  thousand  each,  and  diHtributed  freely  all  over  the  State. 

The  equipments  of  the  Station  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Farm. — The  farm  consists  of  160  acres,  devoted  chiefly  to  experimental 
work  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  economic  botany  and  entomology.  It  is  laid  out 
in  experimental  plats,  In  orchards,  etc. 

2.  Bwldingt. — Ihere  are  eight  buildings  which  are  used  chieQy  for  experi- 
ment*! purposes.    They  cost,  in  the  aggregate,  about  {28,450,  as  follows  : 


> 


J 


\ 
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■ 

(a.)     Experimental    baildings,   containing  Chemical  Laboratorj,  Botanical 
Laboratory,  Entomological  Laboratory,  Offices  and  Laboratories  for  the  Station 

Staff,  worth $13,000 

(b.)     A  Feeding  Barn  fitted  with  all  the  necessary  machinery  and  appliances 

for  feeding  experiments,  to  which  is  attached  a  silo $4,800 

(c. )     A  Storage  and  Stock  Barn 4,000 

(d.)     A  Tool  Barn 1,300 

(e.)     A  Dairy 1,250 

(f/)     A  Sheep  Barn 250 

(g.)    A  Dwelling  House 2,600 

(h.)     A  Veterinary  Hospital 1,050 

3.  ApplianeeB. — The  Laboratories  are  fitted  with  the  finest  quality  of  appara- 
tus, and  the  reference  libraries  are  ample — these  are  valued  at $12,000 

The  Farm  is  well  stocked  with  thoroughbred  cattle  and  sheep,  and  has  a -good 
supply  of  machinery,  all  worth $6,000 

4.  Nursery. — The  Orchard  contains  250  apple  trees,  200  pear  trees,  150  plum 
trees,  100  cherry  tree?,  and  150  varieties  of  small  fruits. 

5.  Vegetable.  Garden, — This  contains  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  vegetablee, 
being  tested  yearly. 

6.  Four  Horticultural  sub-Stations  are  conducted  in  the  State,  testing  varie- 
ties of  fruit  at  Haw  Patch,  Irvington,  Ashboro  and  New  Albany. 
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DKCATDR     COUNTY. 

Agricalture  has  made  rapid  strides  in  advancement  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  black  loam  underlaid  with  a  porous  clay  and  gravelly 
aubaoil,  with  the  southeastern  portion  more  of  a  clayey  nature,  and  is,  as  a  general 
thing,  well  underdrained,  but  could  be  still  further  improved  in  this  direction. 

The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  clover,  and  the  grasses,  tim- 
othy, bluegrass  and  orchard  grass,  tlie  latter  just  being  introduced,  and  is,  we  be- 
lieve, destined  to  become  very  popular  as  agOi.d  all-the-year-round  forage  grass,  as 
it  starts  early  and  is  not  affected  by  drouth  in  summer  so  much  as  bluegrass,  but 
continues  fresh  and  ^reen  the  year  round  and  grows  rapidly. 

The  past  year  was  unusually  favorable  for  the  wheat  crop,  with  an  unprece- 
dented yield ;  but  the  better  methods  of  preparing  the  soil  with  the  vast  amount 
of  commercial  fertilizers  used  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

The  corn  crop  was  above  an  average,  and  is  mostly  fed  to  stock  and  the  ma- 
nure returned  to  the  soil,  which  has  much  to  do  with  keeping  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

Oats,  clover  and  the  grasses  are  mostly  fed  at  home  and  marketed  as  beef, 
mutton,  pork,  horses,  mules  and  dairy  products. 

Our  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  such  as 
applesi  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  with  a  numberless  variety  of  small  fruils, 
and  are  quite  extensively  grown. 

The  live  stock  interests  are  very  prominent,  and  the  proprietors  of  some  of  the 
finest  herds  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  and  the  best  horses  of  all  kinds,  are  among 
our  farmers  and  breeders. 

We  have  an  organization  known  as  the  Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
Association,  of  our  county,  which  has  regular  meetings  once  each  month  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  all  questions  relating  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  organization  is  composed  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
of  our  farmers,  and  that  they  are  doing  much  good  in  a  financial,  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual, way  for  our  agricultural  interests. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  is  an  agricultural  county,  the  stone  interests  are 
rapidly  developing,  new  quarries  are  being  opened  and  capital  is  finding  a  safe 
investment.  This  great  natural  resource  adds  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  to  the 
income  of  our  people,  and  stands  next  in  importance  to  agriculture.  Decatur 
County  stone  is  being  used  all  over  the  country  in  buildings  where  material  of 
great  strength  and  resistance  is  required,  and  the  reputation  it  has  Bchicved  with 
architects  and  builders  is  growing  every  year.  Tne  quarries  are  confined  to  no 
particular  part  of  the  county,  as  the  stone  deposits  are  found  everywhere  along 
the  creeks  and  branches  in  great  ledges,  that  seem  almost  inexhaustible. 
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KOKOMO  DRIVING    PARK  AND  FAIR  AJBSOCIATION. 

No  fair  was  held  last  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  ground  and  buildings  were 
not  in  proper  shape  to  hold  one,  the  only  entertainment  being  the  spring  races,  the 
accompanying  statement  pertaining  to  the  races  alone.  We  have  expended  be- 
tween $25,000  and  $30,000  for  the  grounds,  and  buildings,  and  will  be  as  well 
equipped  as  any  association  in  the  State  of  Indiana  for  a  fair  the  coming  year. 
The  indebtedness  of  the  Association  is  between  $6,000  and  $8,000,  $6,000  of  which 
is  secured  by  a  loan.  The  grounds  are  reached  by  the  electric  street  car  line,  and 
could  not  be  more  favorably  located  in  order  to  seeure  first-class  exhibitions. 

We  did  not  use  the  blank  sent  us  for  the  reason  that  it  was  hardly  suitable 
for  the  character  of  the  entertainment  which  we  gave.  The  object  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  to  give  spring  and  fall  races  and  to  hold  a  regular  agricultural  fair  each 
year.    The  Association  is  regularly  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

Hamilton  County  held  her  regular  annual  fair  at  Sheridan  August  31  and 
September  1,  2,  3  and  4,  1891.  The  number  of  entries  were  above  those  of  former 
years,  and  the  exhibits  were  8uperi6r  in  quality.  While  in  some  departments  the 
displays  varied  as  to  the  former  the  latter  was  true.  The  receipts  excelled  those 
of  any  previous  year,  notwithstanding  the  weather  being  adverse  on  one  of  the 
usual  "  big  days.''  All  premiums  were  paid  in  full,  as  is  the  standard  custom  of 
this  Association,  and  all  pronounced  the  fair  a  great  success.  The  display  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  in  farm  products  was  a  surprise  to  many,  and  the  display  in 
the  dairy  and  culinary  department  was  never  beaten  in  this  section  of  the  countrj. 
The  show  of  live  stock,  especially  horses,  show  that  the  owners  are  looking  for  a 
higher  grade  of  horses ;  in  fact  all  classes  of  live  stock  are  getting  purer  and  better 
each  year.  All  farm  products  were  up  to  the  standard  in  quality  and  quantity  in 
Hamilton  County  this  year,  as  they  always  are  if  any  other  county  is. 


HENRY   COtJNTY. 

The  fortieth  annual  fair  of  the  Henry  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
at  the  grounds  adjoining  New  Castle,  Aug.  11-14.  The  weather  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  attendance  on  Thursday  was  the  largest  for  years,  and  the 
fair  was  a  success  in  every  way.  The  exhibit  of  live  stock,  in  all  departments,  was 
good ;  the  most  conspicuous  being  the  poultry  exhibit  with  314  entries.  The  new 
hall,  built  in  place  of  the  one  burned  last  winter,  was  filled  to  overflowing.  All 
premiums  were  paid  in  full  on  last  day  of  the  fair. 

Henry  County  was  very  prosperous  this  year  in  all  agricultural  pursuits; 
wheat,  corn,  oats  rye  and  flax  being  grown  with  good  results  and  with  ready  sale 
at  good  prices. 
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Great  interest  is  manifested  in  this  county  in  breeding  all  classes  of  liye  stock ; 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry.  The  light  harness  and  draft  horses  pre- 
dominate. 

The  principal  streams  of  the  county  are  Blue  River  and  Flat  Bock,  both  of 
which  have  been  dredged  and  straightened,  and  hundreds  of  acres  of  swamp  and 
boggy  land  have  been  grained  and  tilled  np  to  their  banks. 

Natural  gas  has  been  found  in  paying  quantities  in  most  all  parts  of  the 
county,  and  many  factories  are  being  put  in  operation.  There  are  five  butter  and 
cheese  factories  in  operation  in  the  county,  and  others  being  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction. All  are  run  on  the  co-operative  plan  except  one.  They  are  giving  per- 
fect satisfaction  to  farmers,  as  they  have  increased  the  price  of  milk  cows  and 
their  product  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  per  cent.  New  Castle,  the  county  seat,  is 
centrally  located  and  has  the  facilities  of  all  modem  towns;  it  has  many  factories, 
and  good  markets  for  all  farm  products.  Eight  thousand  five  hundred  hogs  were 
slaughtered  in  this  city  this  season.  New  Castle  also  has  an  abundant  water  sup- 
ply for  fire  protection,  and  city  supply  furnished  by  an  artesian  well  in  the  city 
limits. 

HABBIBON   COUNTY. 

In  submitting  my  annual  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Harrison  County 
Agricultural  Society,  I  take  pleasure  In  stating  the  unabated  interest  of  the 
people  of  our  county  in  agricultural,  horticultural  and  other  industrial  pur- 
suits, as  evidenced  by  their  large  attendance  at  the  thirty-second  annual  fair,  held 
by  the  Society  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1891,  at  their  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful grounds  adjoining  the  historic  town  of  Corydon,  and  by  the  greatly  incresised 
number  and  quality  of  tHeir  entries.  At  no  previous  meeting  in  the  history  of 
the  Society  has  the  display  of  farm,  garden  and  orchard  products  equaled  those 
made  in  the  ample  halls  of  the  Society  on  this  bccasion.  The  exhibits  of  stock 
showed  an  equally  gratifying  increase  in  numbers  and  quality.  The  exhibits  in 
the  horse  rings  showed  quite  an  increase  in  the  breeding  of  the  heavy  draught- 
horse,  and  manifested  an  increased  interest  in  thoroughbreds.  The  other  rings 
sustained  their  previous  high  reputation  in  general  purpose,  light-harness  and 
roadsters.  The  trotting  track  has  been  somewhat  widened  and  improved,  and  was 
in  fine  condition,  and  the  speed  contests  irete  spirited  and  in  many  cases  exciting. 
A  commodious  stand  has  been  lecently  erected  by  the  society,  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate several  hundred  spectators,  from  which  the  lovers  of  this  class  of  sport 
have  a  fine  view  of  the  track. 

The  Bound  Hall  was  exclusively  devoted  to  exhibitions  in  the  fine  arts,  the 
products  of  the  flower  garden,  and  domestic  and  household  industries.  Here  the 
young  lady  amateur  displayed  her  skill  and  taste  in  the  exhibition  of  laces,  em- 
broideries, and  every  description  of  ornamental  needle-work  to  the  admiring  gaze 
of  the  ruder  sex,  and  the  sharp  criticisms  of  her  own.  And,  here,  too,  the  staid 
matron  and  thrifty  housewife  was  wont  to  show  her  skill  in  the  production  of  the 
more  useful  and  necessary  articles  that  administer  to  the  wants,  comforts  and  en- 
joyments  ol    home    life.      This   department  is   presided    over   by  the    ladies, 
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and  expert  judges  were  chosen  to  determine  the  delicate  shades  of  merit  deserving 
the  premium,  where,  to  all  the  ordinary  observers,  all  seemed  surpassinglj 
excellent 

The  mechanics  and  manufacturers  were  present  with  a  magnificent  display  of 
machinery  and  useful  implements  of  infinite  variety. 

To  say  that  the  Fair  was  a  success  would  be  but  a  trite  remark,  where  every 
successive  meeting  of  the  Society  since  its  organization  ha#  been  uniformly  satis- 
factory. But  the  exhibits  bore  unmistakable  evidences  of  improvement  in  all 
branches  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  industries  of  the  county.  And  of 
this  the  management  of  the  Society  may  well  he  proud.  This  Society  is  truly 
what  its  name  imports,  "  Agricultural,"  and  its  management  have  ever  pursued  a 
policy  with  an  eye  single  to  the  advancement  of  this  great  industry.  As  a  result 
of  this  steadfast  adherence  to  the  purposes  of  the  organization,  the  whole  people  of 
the  county  have  become  deeply  interested  and  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
advent  of  the  annual  meetings  as  gala  days  on  which  themselves  and  families  will 
enjoy  a  period  of  social  contact  with  their  brother  farmers  throughout  the  county. 
On  these  occasions  notes  are  compared  of  the  results  of  the  several  experiments 
made  by  each,  and  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  difierent  modes  of  culture  of 
the  soil,  of  the  machinery  and  implements  used,  the  kinds  and  qualities  of  seeds 
and  fertilizers  best  adapted  to  different  localities.  Thus  the  social  relations  of  the 
various  classes 'of  our  citizens  have  been  rendered  more  intimate,  and  each  has 
received  mutual  benefit  from  this  contact  The  fruits  of  these  constantly  recurring 
meetings  have  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  culture  and  treatment  of  the  soil, 
and  the  best  agencies  and  modes  of  fertilization  for  the  various  districts  of  the 
county ;  thus,  in  truth,  attaining  that  most  desirable  end,  of  producing  two  blades 
of  grass  where  only  one  grew  before,  and  of  bringing  in  more  general  use  such  im- 
proved implements  of  husbandry  and  machinery  as  enables  one  man  to  accomplish 
the  work  of  two  or  three  in  a  given  time.  Such  an  improvement  could  not  fail,  in 
a  short  time,  to  make  itself  manifest  in  an  increased  production  throughout  the 
county  in  all  the  cereals  and  other  productions  of  the  soil,  and  has  led  us  to  in- 
quire into  the  actual  facts  from  the  most  reliable  sources  at  our  command.  The 
result  of  our  inquiries  shows  that  for  the  year  1891 — 

The  acreage  of  wheat  harvested  was 36,279 

Average  number  of  bushels  produeed  per  acre 18 

Total  number  of  bushels  produced * 652,922 

Statistical  report  for  1887,  amount  produced 419,419 

Showing  increase  in  four  years  of 233,503 

Acreage  of  corn  planted  in  1891 37,313 

Average  number  of  bushels  per  acre 33 

Total  number  of  bushels  raised 1,231,329 

Total  amount  produced  in  1887,  as  reported 597,387 

Showing  increase  in  four  years  of 633,942 
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A  like  gTfttifyiDg  showing  is  manifeflt  in  most  of  the  other  agriealtural  and  hor- 
ticultural productions  of  the  county.  Large  sums  have  been  paid  oui  the  last  few 
years  for  imported  fertilizers,  but  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  farmers  to 
adopt  other  less  expeneiye  modes  of  fertilizing  and  sustaining  their  farms,  which 
will  saye  the  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  county  consequent  upon  the  use  of 
those  artificial  articles,  and  be  more  durable  in  Its  results. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY  AGRIGULTUBAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Hancock  County  is  ezclusively  an  agricultural  county,  although  its  natural 
gas  field  has  broaght  a  number  of  large  manufactories  into  its  borders. 

No  county  in  the  State  can  boast  of  haying  better  soil,  water,  wood,  roads, 
school-houses,  natural  gas  and  farmers. 

For  fine  hogs  she  leads  the  State. 

Our  Fair  is  like  all  other  county  fairs,  the  best  in  the  State. 

Farmers  all  prosperous. 

KOKOMO  DRIYINO  PARK  AND  FAIR  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Kokomo  Driying  Park  and  Fair  Association  respectfully  represents  that 
it  is  an  association  duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 

That  it  owns  sizty-fiye  (65)  acres  of  land,  adjacent  to  the  city  limits  of  the 
city  of  Kokomo ;  has  a  first-class  half-mile  track,  154  box  stalls,  a  grand  stand 
200  by  76  feet,  and  has  expended  to  date  about  $24,000. 

The  electric  street  railway  runs  to  the  grounds. 

Each  stall  is  supplied  with  water  by  the  Water- works. 

The  said  association  has  as  yet  held  no  fair,  but  will  hold  their  first  one  com- 
mencing on  the  6th  day  of  September,  1892. 

GIBSON  COUNTY. 


The  Association  held  its  thirty-seyenth  annual  Fair  near  Princeton,  September 
7  to  12,  and  was  one  of  the  best  fairs  eyer  held  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  dis- 
plays in  all  the  departments,  as  well  as  the  entries,  far  exceeded  all  former  years. 
We  had  this  year  oyer  3,500  entries,  and  especially  in  our  horse  department  was 
the  most  noted  improyement.  This  year  we  used  the  expert  system,  which  proyed 
a  great  satisfaction  to  all. 

By  reference  you  will  see  our  county  is  the  banner  wheat  county  of  Indiana. 

We  hold  a  Farmer'  institute  once  a  year,  which  is  a  great  benefit  to  our 
farmers,  and  much  interest  is  taken  by  all. 

Gibson  County  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  Fair,  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  and 
the  general  thrift  of  her  people,  and  well  may  she  be,  for  we  haye  the  best  Fair  in 
the  State. 
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*  QBKENE   COUNTY. 

For  twenty-two  yean  the  Greene  County  Agricaltural  Society  has  held  her 
annual  fair  at  Linton.  During  this  long  period  the  management  has  passed 
through  many  trying  ordeals,  hut  can  congratulate  their  stockholders  to-day  on 
their  fayorable  financial  and  general  standing.  The  last  fair,  held  August  31  to 
September  4,  opened  with  all  assurance  of  good  weather  and  a  large  attendance, 
but  a<t  an  early  hour  on  Thursday,  our  best  day,  it  commenced  to  rain,  continuing 
all  day  and  part  of  Friday,  so  that  horses  and  cattle  could  not  be  brought  in  the 
ring,  which  made  the  continnance  of  the  fair  on  Saturday  necessary  to  get 
through  with  the  programme.  However,  the  attendance  was  large  for  the  un- 
favorable weather,  and  continded  to  be  good  on  Saturday,  so  that  receipts  proved 
not  only  sufficient  to  pay  all  premiums  and  expenses,  but  enough  to  liquidate  the 
deficit  owing  to  bad  weather  and  a  fire  of  1890,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer. 

The  exhibit  of  live  stock  was  exceptionally  fine,  and  in  the  hog,  sheep  and 
poultry  departments  larger  than  at  any  previous  fair,  while  the  other  departments 
were  fully  equal  to  former  years. 

Greene  County  is  divided  by  the  west  fork  of  White  Biver  in  about  two 
equal  parts.  The  east  half,  except  the  bottom  lands,  is  principally  hilly,  primi- 
tively covered  with  fine  poplar,  walnut,  ash,  oak  and  beech  timber,  which  has 
been  converted  by  numerous  sawmills  into  lumber,  shingles,  staves,  etc.,  which 
find  their  way  to  the  great  towns  and  cities  of  the  country.  While  the  beet  tim- 
ber has  been  disposed  of,  and  great  tracts  of  land  have  been  cleared  up,  a  good 
portion  of  fine  timber  still  remains.  The  bottom  is  principally  used  for  com,  and 
considerable  wheat  la  grown  on  the  high  bottoms.  The  hill  lands  are  farmed  to 
small  grain,  but  are  beet  adapted  to  blue  grass,  favorable  to  extensive  sheep  hus- 
bandry. They  are  good  locations  for  all  orchard  products,  with  choice  sites  for 
vineyards. 

The  west  half  of  the  county  is  more  level,  the  upland  formed  partly  of  black, 
loamy  clay  prairie,  and  partly  of  timber  land,  covered  primitively  with  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  oak,  hickory,  sassafras  and  other  timber,  with  an  undergrowth  of 
hasel,  etc.  The  principal  creeks,  in  winding  their  way  to  the  river  through  the 
level  part  of  the  country,  form  in  some  places  wet  prairies  and  marshes,  formerly 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  coarse  wild  grasses,  forming  in  time  a  deep  layer 
of  decomposed  vegetable  matter.  These  wet  lands  hkve  been  nearly  all  reclaimed, 
and  thousands  of  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  last  and  largest  body  of  these 
wet  lands,  known  as  the  Goosepond,  is  now  being  ditched,  and  will  be  completed 
early  in  1892.  When  this  is  done  but  few  acres  will  remain  not  susceptible  to 
successful  farming. 

These  once  almost  worthless  tracts  of  land  are  now  standing  at  the  head  in 
market,  and  are  in  greater  demand  for  investment  than  any  other  class  of  farm 
land. 

The  large  com  production  on  the  extensive  bottoms  and  reclaimed  lands 
stimulates  stock  feeding,  and  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  hogs  are  annually  sent 
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to  market  Almost  equal  with  the  increase  of  the  com  production  has  held  pace 
the  culture  of  wheat,  both  as  to  acres  and  yield.  In  many  instances  large  tracts 
have  produced  thirty  to  forty  buehels  per  acre  of  fine  quality.  The  land  in  gen- 
eral is  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  gravs,  clover  and  grain  grown  in  this  latitude, 
and  offers  superior  advantages  to  dairymen. 

A  cheese  factory  has  just  closed  its,  second  successful  season,  and  there  is  a 
good  prospect  for  another  to  commence  operation  in  the  spring. 

The  improvements  in  farm  buildings,  barns,  etc.,  have  kept  pace  with  tHe 
times,  and  tiling  has  made  great  changes  in  the  productions  of  clay  soils. 

Having  briefly  »ketched  our  farm  lands  it  remains  to  mention  that  the  east 
part  of  Greene  County  is  underlaid  with  sandstone  and  limestone  of  fair  quality. 
Iron  ore  is  found  along  Richland  and  Ore  Creeks  in  immense  quantities,  with 
small  veins  of  coal  in  different  localities,  worked  somewhat  for  domestic  use. 
These  ores  were  converted  into  good  pig  iron  while  the  Wabash  Canal  was  in  op- 
eration, and  durable  hollow  ware  was  manufactured  at  the  same  time  at  the  Bich- 
land  furnace  on  Richland  Creek,  one  mile  from  Bloomfield,  the  county  seat  of 
Greene  County.  It  seems  that  what  has  been  successfully  done  forty  years  ago 
with  the  most  simply  constructed  furnace  could  be  repeated  to-day  with  the  aid  of 
sufficient  capital.  We  invite  capitalists  to  give  this  location  a  thorough  examina- 
tion, and  to  take  into  consideration  the  close  proximity  of  the  large  coal  fields  on 
the  west  side  of  White  River. 

The  west  half  of  Greene  County  is  in  part  underlaid  by  a  vein  of  good  coal 
that  averages  a  good  five  feet,  and  is  worked  at  present  by  four  shafts  close  to  the 
thriving  town  of  Linton,  which  is  the  center  of  trade  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
surrounding  country.  ThcFC  four  shafts  have  a  daily  capacity  of  2,500  tons  of 
lump  coal,  which  finds  its  way  to  Indianapolis,  Chicago  and  other  points  of  the 
compass  over  a  branch  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Vincennes  and  the  I.  and  I.  S.  R. 
R  The  coal  trade,  now  fully  established,  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  offers  in- 
ducements to  capital  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  With 
its  growth  will  increase  all  branches  of  trade,  inviting  those  who  want  to  make 
profitable  investments  to  locate  in  the  town  of  Linton,  which  but  a  few  yean  ago 
had  only  200  inhabitants,  and  now  has  a  population  of  little  less,  if  not  exceeding, 
1,800,  with  a  steady,  healthy  improvement,  backed  by  rich  surrounding  farm  lands 
and  an  intelligent  and  prosperous  population. 

For  a  long  time  Greene  County  has  been  considered  by  those  only  superficially 
acquainted  with  her  advantages  as  generally  inferior  in  her  natural  resources  to 
other  counties  in  the  State.  But  as  these  resources,  agricultural  as  well  as  min- 
eral, are  developed,  her  soils  not  only  prove  capable  to  produce  the  largest  yields 
of  grain  and  grass,  but  that  her  mineral  wealth  will  contribute  largely  to  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  all  classes  of  people.  Her  future  is  bright  and  the  time  close  at 
hand  when  she  will  stand  in  the  front  rank,  abreast  with  the  advanced  counties  of 
the  State  in  productiveness^  improvements  and  prosperity. 
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GRANT  CX)UNTY. 

The  Grant  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  Annu.il  Fair  August  25  to  28, 
inclusive,  on  their  grounds  adjoining  Marion.  As  the  dates  would  indicate,  the 
time  was  rather  early  for  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  agricultural  products 
were  generally  not  well  matured  for  exhibition,  yet  a  reasonably  good  display  wf  8 
tnade;  but  what  we  had,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  there  was  plenty  in  the 
county,  made  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  prevail. 

Wheat  was  never  better,  hay  in  abundance  and  put  away  in  the  best  of  condi- 
tion, large  crops  of  potatoes  and  plenty  of  oats,  with  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and,  last  of  the  season,  the  corn  which  filled  the  remaining  empty 
granaries  by  a  good  yield  and  an  excellent  quality.  But  while  we  can  truthfully 
boast  of  the  crops  and  the  soil,  toil  and  industry  which  produce  them,  we  are 
proud  to  note  that  our  farmers  are  not  only  getting  educated  to  the  fact  that  the 
best  breeds  of  live  stock  are  the  cheapest,  but  they  know  they  are  the  cheapest,  and 
are  rapidly  exemplifying  their  knowledge  by  careful  culture  of  the  best  of  breeds. 
The  display  of  good  horses  is  being  made  more  attractive  each  year,  and  the  inter- 
est is  seen  and  appreciated  by  all  classes  of  men;  and  this  improvement  is  not 
only  so  with  horses,  but  the  same  is  true  with  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry. 

Compare  the  carefulness  of  breeders  of  to-day,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
as  well,  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on  but  a  few  years  since,  and  it 
does  not  require  a  close  observer  to  see  the  "why''  for  all  this  improvement 

Certainly  agricultural  associations  have  a  place  in  this  country  which  justifies 
a  strong,  earnest  effort  to  hold  them  in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  the  times. 

Prospects  are  good  for  another  splendid  wheat  crop,  and  not  only  the  farmers, 
but  ''every body"  looks  forward  to  a  successful  year. 

Grant  County  is  rapidly  stepping  to  the  front  rank,  and  can  present  a  splendid 
record,  one  of  which  any  county  in  the  State  could  feel  proud. 

The  soil  is  rich  and  well  watered,  as  well  as  carefully  drained.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  fuel.  The  people  are  intelligent  and  well  educated.  Manufactur- 
ing is  springing  up  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Where  once  was  the  log  cabin  and 
swamp  can  now  be  seen  the  elegant  farm  house  and  green  fields  of  wheat,  and  the 
old  sheds  are  replaced  by  large  and  substantial  barns  and  granaries,  and  in  all, 
and  through  all,  warmth  abundant,  as  the  same  is  furnished  in  quantities  sufficient 
for  the  most  extravagant  consumer. 

In  the  few  years  last  past  cf  adversity,  we  have  added  greatly  to  our  ''gran- 
aries" of  knowledge,  better  enabling  us  to  contend  with  opposing  forces  in  the 
future. 

FLOYD  COUNTY   FAIK  ASSOCIATION. 

In  pursuance  of  the  statute,  we  submit  the  following  report  from  the  Floyd 
County  Fair  Association  for  1891.  Our  fair  was  held  September  14  to  19.  This 
was  our  second  annual  exhibition,  and  we  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  we  held 
the  best  fair,  everything  considered,  that  has  ever  been  held  in  Southern  Indiana, 
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We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  ituii  country.  Oar  farmers  on  the  hill  lands  about 
us  have  for  some  years  made  a  specialty  of  growing  small  fruits,  more  particu- 
larly, and  ship  it  by  the  car  load  every  day  during  the  fruit  season  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  They  combined  and  gave  us  a  fruit  exhibit  at  our  last  fair  that  was 
far  beyond  the  expectation  of  everyone,  and  showed  how  much  they  were  inter- 
ested in  their  business,  and  augured  well  for  their  future*.  The  Ladies'  Depart- 
ment and  the  Art  Department  were  both  complete,  and  elicited  a  great  many  com- 
plimentary  remarks,  and  were  generally  admired. 

We  wish  more  especially  to  speak  of  the  Stock  Department  of  oar  show.  We 
have  one  of  the  very  best  mile  tracks  in  the  State,  and  had  full  and  very  interest- 
ing races  all  through.  We  gave  liberal  premiums,  and  these  drew  stock  in  great 
numbers,  not  only  speed  stock,  but  show  horses  of  the  very  best  character.  Our 
cattle,  sheep  and  hog  departments  were  well  represented,  and  leading  breeders 
from  all  over  Southern  Indiana  and  Kentucky  were  present  and  competed  for  the 
liberal  prizes  offered. 

Located  as  we  are,  at  the  great  Falls  Cities,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  drawing 
immense  crowds  to  our  exhibition,  and  this,  of  course,  made  it  a  grand  financial 
succera.  The  attendance  each  day  was  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. Our  townspeople  and  the  farmers  work  in  great  harmony  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  fair,  and  this  insures  its  prosperity.  As  will  be  seen  by  our  finaucial 
report,  we  came  out  far  ahead,  and  feel  encouraged  to  go  .ahead,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  hold  fairs  in  the  future  second  to  none  other  in  the  Slate.  There  is  a 
remarkable  and  increasing  interest  taken  in  stock  since  our  fair  has  been  put  upon 
a  substantial  footing,  and  its  rapid  improvement  is  plain  to  be  seen. 


FULTON  CX)UNTY. 

The  twentieth  annual  exhibit  of  the  Fulton  County  Fair  was  held  on  its 
grounds  adjoining  Hoche^ter,  September  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 1891. 

The  usual  confusion  and  hurry  of  preparation  of  the  first  day  occupied  sev- 
eral days  prior  to  the  fair  this  year.  The  fair  was  placed  on  its  merits  from  the 
"go,*'  and  was  to  be  no  "  charity  ball "  or  *'  pumpkin  show".  Every  effort  was  put 
forth  that  each  patron  might  get  value  received  with  usury.  The  many  kind 
words  at  the  close,  and  since,  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  labor  was  not  in  vain, 
but  time  well  spent.  Unfavorable  weather  the  second  and  third  days  cut  the 
receipts  below  expectation,  but  the  last  day  witnessed  the  largest  gathering  ever 
assembled  in  this  county,  increasing  the  receipts  far  beyond  any  previous  effort. 

The  entries  show  an  increase  of  sixty-seven  per  cent  over  any  previous  year, 
and  the  premiums  paid  an  increase  of  forty  per  cent. 

The  office  of  Superintendent  was  abolished  and  entire  charge  of  ground  and 
privileges  left  to  the  Secretary.  The  want  of  complaint  and  error  proved  to  every 
*'  doubting  Thomas  "  that  a  grain  of  system  would  transact  that  business  with  the 
precision  of  clock-work. 

There  are  those  who  attend  fairs  through  force  of  habit.  They  make  no 
entries,  but  go  from  one  thing  to  another  condemning  exhibits  by  remarks.  We 
15 — Age, 
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were  '*  fixed ''  for  all  such  this  year  and  could  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  most  fas- 
tidious grumbler,  for  the  exhibits  throughout  were  first-class,  and  the  awards 
were  made  to  animals  or  articles  marked  high  in  excellence  wherever  shown. 

The  capital  stock,  whose  shares  have  been  peddled  around  for  a  song,  are  now 
in  demand  at  their  face  value. 

The  expert  judges  in  fine  art,  and  kitchen  and  dairy  departments,  convinced 
our  society  that  it  is  the  proper  system  and  should  be  a  part  of  the  fair.  We 
believe  that  when  the  highest  award  universally  goes  to  the  best  of  its  kind,  such 
a  value  will  follow  it  as  to  make  the  fair  everybody's  schoolmaster. 

To  those  interested  in  fair  work  our  gates  are  always  ajar. 

NORTHERN  INDIANA  DI8TBICT  FA  IB. 

The  1891  Elkhart  County  Fair  was  the  greatesi  success  by  far  of  any  held  by 
the  society  in  its.  history,  and  took  rank  with  the  best  in  the  State,  as  it  should  in 
one  of  the  very  richest  counties  of  Indiana,  as  far  as  productive  soil,  good  climate, 
and  intelligence  of  its  people  are  concerned.  The  fair  is  held  in  Goshen,  and,  like 
the  Goshen  of  Bible  times,  is  surrounded  by  a  country  of  milk  and  honey,  the  soil 
being  rich  and  well  tilled.  Never  before  in  its  history  did  the  farmers  have  such 
a  prosperous  year,  the  production  of  everything  being  unprecedented,  excepting 
com,  which  was  an  average  crop,  and  apples,  which  were  nearly  a  failure.  The 
yield  of  wheat  was  not  only  very  large,  but  the  quality  exceptionally  good.  Oatci, 
hay,  potatoes  and  other  crops  yielded  finely,  and  the  quality  was  excellent.  In 
the  way  of  small  fruit,  never  was  such  a  yield  known.  Of  late  years  the  growing 
of  small  fruits  has  rapidly  increased,  and  the  returns  have  been  such  as  to  enooar- 
age  their  growth.  There  are  now  scores  of  fruit  farms  exclusively  in  the  county, 
while  hundreds  of  farms  are  noted  for  their  fruit  productiveness.  Celery  is 
another  important  industry  which  is  rapidly  growing  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Goshen,  and  lands  which  were  a  few  years  ago  connidered  of  little  value  now 
bring  from  $200  to  $300  an  acre.  Stock  raising  is  also  increasing,  especially  of 
blooded  breeds,  and  creameries  are  springing  up  in  this  section.  The  farmers  are 
prosperous  and  hopeful  of  the  future  for  better  prices.  There  is  also  noticeable 
an  improvement  in  the  methods  of  farming  in  this  county,  and  it  is  being  made 
more  of  a  study;  there  is  also  noticeable  increased  intelligent  farming,  with  in- 
created  results,  and  the  result  is,  the  agricultural  class  of  the  county  is  not  only 
prosperous,  but  intelligent,  energetic  and  progressive,  with  broad  and  elightened 
views  not  only  on  farming,  but  on  all  matters  of  the  day.  Elkhart  County  can  be 
ranked  with  the  best  in  the  land,  and  it  can  be  continued  as  such. 

DUBOIS  COUNTY. 

The  crops  in  this  county,  this  year,  are  the  best  that  we  ever  had.  I  think 
that  a  very  reasonable  estimate  will  make  our  wheat  crop  at  least  1,000,000  bushels ; 
corn,  850,000  bushels;  clover  seed,  10,500  bushels;  timothy  hay,  18,000  tons,  or 
one  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre.  Orchard  product  very  abundant,  although  I  am 
not  able  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  same. 
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DEARBOBN  COUNTY. 

The  Lawiencehnrg  Agricultara]  Association  held  their  twelfth  annual  fair 
Aogast  19  to  23, 1891,  inclusive.  It  was  a  success  in  every  particular,  yielding 
enough  revenue  to  pay  every  premium  and  expense  and  leave  a  very  good  balance 
in  the  treasury.  All  crops  produced  in  this  county  were  fairly  good  this  year,  and 
the  wail  of  '*  hard  times"  is  heard  no  more  in  the  land. 


DELAWARE    COUNTY. 

In  the  early  history  of  Delaware  County  the  high  lands  were,  from  necessity, 
utilized  for  farming  purposes  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  low  lands.  Now, 
with  a  thorough  system  of  drainage,  the  low  and  now  fertile  lands  are  all  being 
used  for  cultivation,  until  the  acreage  of  waste  lands  has  become  as  small,  per- 
haps, as  in  any  county  in  the  State. 

The  soil  of  the  county  is  strong  and  very  productive.  The  year  1891  has  been, 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  a  year  of  great  prosperity,  and  Delaware  C!ounty 
has  her  full  share. 

There  has  been  an  abundant  yield  of  all  field  crops,  fro  its,  etc.    The  outlook  for 
wheat  is  good,  and  the  acreage  sown  is  larger  than  usual. 

The  county  is  growing  rapidly  in  population,  and  Muncie,  the  county  seat, 
with  her  increasing  population,  is  making  a  good  home  market. 

The  Fair  Association  held  its  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting,  August  18  to  21, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Everything  conduced  to  make  it  the  most 
successful  meeting  ever  held  by  the  society. 

Entries  were  large  in  all  departments,  and  the  exhibits  were  of  an  excellent 
character.  The  agricultural  and  horticultural  departments  deserve  special 
mention. 

In  the  fine  art  department  the  display  was  finer  than  in  former  years,  and  the 
live  stock  exhibit,  always  good,  would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  showering. 

The  society  paid  its  premiums  in  full,  and  made  a  very  satisfactory  payment 
on  its  improvement  indebtedness. 


THE  BREMEN  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

Held  its  third  annual  fair  on  its  fair  grounds,  one-half  mile  south  of  Bremen, 
Indiana,  on  September  29  to  October  2,  inclusive.  The  weather,  during  fair  week, 
was  fine  except  that  it  was  very  hot  and  dry,  and  as  a  result  our  attendance  and 
exhibits  were  fine  both  in  number  and  quality. 

During  the  year  the  Society  built  an  addition  to  the  floral  hall,  repainted  all 
the  buildings,  erected  a  number  of  horse  and  cattle  stalls  and  improved  the  al- 
ready fine  track,  thus  making  it  one  of  the  finest  half-mile  tracks  in  northern  In- 
diana. 
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The  exhibits  in  all  departments  were  far  better  than  at  any  previous  fair ; 
this  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  agricultural  departments  where  the  exhib- 
its appeared  to  have  reached  perfection  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  ex- 
hibits in  the  stock  department  were  good,  but  cattle  and  hogs  not  so  fully  represented 
as  could  be  desired.  The  poultry  department  was  good  and  showed  an  increase 
over  last  year's  exhibits ;  but  if  the  agricultural  and  stock  departments  were  good, 
the  fine  art  and  ladies'  departments  were  better ;  every  thing  that  skill  and  patience 
could  accomplish  were  represented  here,  and  arranged  in  the  moat  artistic  manner, 
crowding  our  spacious  floral  hall  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  many  were  the  com- 
plimentary remarks  paid  the  ladies  of  this  vicinity  for  the  interest  taken  by  them 
to  make  the  fair  a  success  in  their  various  departments.  The  management  intro- 
duced the  new  department  of  education,  and  well  did  our  schopls  respond ;  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  entries  were  made  in  this  department,  consisting 
of  maps,  drawings,  manuscripts  and  specimens  of  writing. 

Owing  to  the  drouth  during  July  and  August,  our  com  and  oat  crops  were 
not  up  to  the  average  standard,  the  former  being  thirty-five  bushels  and  the  latter 
forty  bushels  per  acre;  wheat  never  was  better  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the 
average  being  twenty-five  bushels;  hay  was  a  good  crop  and  produced  about  two 
tons  per  acre ;  potatoes  seventy-five  bushels  per  acre,  and  clover  seed  with  decreased 
acreage  yielded  about  two  bushels.  Small  fruits  were  good  in  quality  and  fair  in 
quantity,  but  apples  were  almost  an  entire  failure. 

We  had  no  hog  or  chicken  cholera  during  the  last  year.  The  prospects  for 
farm  crops  for  the  ensuing  year  are  fair  only ;  the  wheat  did  not  get  a  very  good 
start  owing  to  dry  weather  during  seed  time,  but  with  favorable  winter  weather 
will  do  fairly  well. 


CABMBL   DISTRICT. 

The  eleventh  exhibition  of  the  Carmel  District  Fair  Association,  held  in 
August,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  association.  The 
district  is  composed  of  Delaware  and  Clay  Townships  and  Hamilton  County.  The 
grounds  are  located  at  Carmel,  a  thriving  little  town  on  the  Monon  railroad:  The 
interest  taken  in  the  Fair  and  the  exhibits  made  the  past  season  were  very  grati- 
fying. 

The  surrounding  country  is  well  adapted  to  stock-raising  and  agricultural 
pursuits,  which  are  carried  on  extensively,  and  the  county  is  fast  coming  to  the 
front  in  the  raising  of  fine  stock,  especially  horses.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  tolerably 
level,  and  was  originally  covered  with  such  timber  as  oak,  ash,  walnut,  beech, 
maple  and  poplar.  Carmel  furnishes  a  good  market  for  timber,  and  is  quite  a 
shipping  point  for  logs  and  lumber.  Most  of  the  county  is  well  supplied  with 
natural  gas  and  free  gravel  roads.  The  general  appearance  of  the  farms  show  to 
an  observer  that  the  farmers  are  thrifty  and  enterprising. 
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OOBPOBT  DI8TSICT. 

The  fourth  annaal  Fair  of  the  Qosport  District  Fair  Amociation  was  held  opoD 
their  groands,  near  Qosport,  Ind.,  August  24  to  28, 1891.  We  had  fine  weather, 
and  the  attendance  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  liye  stock  department  was 
well  filled. 

Qosport,  Ind.,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  best  agricultural  districts  in  the  State. 
The  farmers  are  all  prosperous,  and  take  great  interest  in  our  annual  Fair.  The 
Association'  has  fine  grounds  and  has  a  beautiful  natural  amphitheater.  The 
success  of  our  Fair  is  encouraging. 

KNIGHTSTOWN  DISTBICT  FAIR. 

The  Enightstown  District  Fair  commenced  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  August, 
lasting  five  days  as  usual.  This  was  the  forty-first  Annual  Fair  that  has  been  held 
here ;  the  last  three,  however,  have  been  under  a  new  management,  during  which 
time  the  Fair  has  steadily  increased  in  interest.  This  year  there  were  aboat  4,000 
entries  in  all,  all  the  departments  being  well  represented,  especially  the  ladies'  de- 
partment, in  which  there  were  about  2,000  entries.  The  live  stock  department  was 
better  represented  than  ever  before,  the  horse  and  cattle  stalls  being  all  engaged 
before  the  Fair  commenced.  The  speed  ring  was  well  patronized.  In  the  eight 
races  there  were  about  125  entries,  many  of  which  were  horses  with  good  records 
and  of  great  value ;  in  fact,  the  list  of  entries  in  this  department  would  do  credit 
to  any  of  our  Trotting  Associations.  Our  track  was  in  first-class  condition,  and 
the  races  were  hotly  contested.  This  was  one  of  the  principal  attractions.  We 
also  had  on  the  track  for  four  days  during  the  Fair  the  Butler  Roman  Hippo- 
drome Combination,  giving  exhibitions  of  horsemanship,  including  Boman  chariot 
races,  with  four  horses  abreast  to  real  old  Boman  chariots.  This  was  the  best  Fair 
ever  held  here,  both  as  regards  the  number  attending  and  in  a  financial  way. 
This  can  not  be  attributed  alone  to  the  management,  but  to  the  very  excellent 
crops  produced  this  year  in  this  locality.  The  average  of  com,  wheat,  oats  and 
potatoes  was  above  any  previous  year. 

The  fine  stock  business,  in  horses,  hogs  and  cattle,  of  this  section  is  not  to  be 
excelled  in  any  part  of  the  State.  These  departments  are  always  well  filled,  and 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  in  our  fair. 

The  office  of  the  Secretary  was  burned  on  the  9th  day  of  November,  1891,  and 
the  records,  entry  books  and  papers  showing  the  condition  of  the  company  and 
the  statistics  of  the  last  fair  were  burned,  hence  the  inability  to  make  a  proper 
report. 

LAWRENC1S    BI9TBICT  FAIB. 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  since  last  year  in  the  condition  of  our  farming 
community.  The  bountiful  crops  last  year  gave  the  farmer  some  ready  money. 
Many  were  enabled  to  pay  off  debts  and  make  needed  improvements  in  houses, 
barns,  fences,  drainage,  etc.    The  wheat  crop  was  probably  the  largest  and  best 
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ever  feathered  in  this  region  ;  it  seemed  to  thrive  in  all  kinds  of  soil  and  under  all 
conditions,  in  corn,  fallow  and  stnbble;  in  lowland  and  highland  equally  well. 
The  general  average  was  near  twenty  five  bushels  per  acrp;  some  run  as  high  as 
forty-one  bushels,  this  was  a  variety  called  "  nigger  "  wheat. 

The  wheat  this  year  looks  only  tolerably  well,  the  unfavorable  fall  weather 
and  insects  preventing  either  a  good  stand  or  a  good  growth.  The  corn,  hay  and 
vegetable  crops  were  about  an  average.    Oats,  about  one-half  crop. 

The  Fruit  Crop 

Was  immense  and  of  unprecedented  fine  quality.  Strawberries  were  a  glut  in  the 
market ;  other  fruits  were  a  ready  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Orchard  fruit,  where  sprayed,  was  almost  all  of  fine  form,  size  and  color;  where 
not  thus  treated  much  of  it  was  imperfect  in  form  and  size,  and  wormy. 

The  Fineai  Peaches 

In  this  market  were  home  grown ;  they  consinted  of  both  cultivated  sorts  and  seed- 
lings, some  of  the  latter,  for  size,  beauty  and  flavor  outranking  the  former.  It  has 
now  become  a  settled  fact  that  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Indianapolis,  and  in 
sheltered  places  near  buildings  in  the  country,  fine  peaches  can  be  raised  almost 
every  year. 

Grapes 

Were  caught  by  a  late  frost  and  in  consequence  we  had  a  light  crop.  Spraying 
has  proved  very  eflScacious  in  preventing  rot  and  mildew.  I  gathered  some  fine 
specimens  (having  taken  two  first  premiums  at  the  State  Fair),  of  Wordens  and 
Concords  from  a  patch,  where  almost  every  grape  for  several  years  has  yielded  to 
the  black  rot  The  vines  received  two  applications  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
scarcely  any  rot  or  mildew  appeared. 

The  HeaUh 

Of  this  region  has  been  good,  both  as  to  man  and  beast.  We  are  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  pure,  healthful  water.  Under  a  region  lying  south  of  us  and  underly- 
ing Brightwood  there  appears  to  be  a  large  reservoir  of  soft  water  suitable  for 
domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Country  Beads 

Are  improving  slowly,  owing  to  a  parsimonious  management ;  the  meagemess  of 
allowance  being  totally  inadequate  to  keep  up  repairs,  let  alone  any  new  work. 
The  free  turnpikes  are  laboring  under  the  same  difficulties.  Oh,  for  a  good  system 
of  road  management  I  The  free  delivery  system,  extended  to  the  country  districts, 
will  do  more  to  diffuse  morality  and  intelligence  than  any  one  thing  now  before 
the  public ;  send  it  along. 
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LOOGOOTEE  DISTBIGT. 

The  Loogootee  District  Fair  Companj  held  its  second  annual  fair  on  the 
company's  grounds,  one-half  mile  west  of  Loogootee,  beginning  October  6,  to  the 
10, 1891.  The  weather  was  all  that  coald  be  deeired. '  The  attendance  was  better 
than  last  year.  Through  the  energy  and  management  of  the  officers  of  the  new 
company  the  fair  was  pronounced  a  grand  success.  The  agricultural  display  was 
good,  and  the  exhibit  of  stock  was  of  an  excellent  quality.  After  paying  all 
premiums  in  full,  and  all  necessary  expenses,  there  remained  a  balance  of  $450  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  The  agricultural  interest  is  gradually  improving  each 
year.  We  have  a  great  variety  of  soil  in  Martin  County,  but  generally  speaking, 
it  is  well  ad  stated  for  all  kinds  of  farm  products.  The  people  in  general  are  not 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  progress  as  much  as  they  are  in  some  portions  of  the 
8tate.  They  are  looking  up  and  already  begin  to  see  the  error  of  their  way,  and 
that  they  must  be  up  and  doing  if  they  ksep  paee  with  the  times.  Our  fair  grounds 
contain  forty  acres  of  fine  land,  well  supplied  with  water,  about  twenty- five  acres 
of  fine  forest  trees  on  the  north  and  east  side  of  the  ground,  and  in  the  southwest 
is  one  of  the  finest  half-mile  tracks  in  the  State.  A  fine  amphitheater  faces  the 
track,  capable  of  seating  2,000  people.  The  company  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  we  expect  to  exceed  all  former  fairs  next  year.  The  crops  of  all  kiud  are 
unusually  good  this  year,  which  will  show  that  there  is  more  care  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  crops  than  in  former  years.  The  county  is  well  supplied  with  mineral 
products,  coal  in  abundance  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Kaoline  is  also  found  in 
abundance  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  the  same  part  of  the  county  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  mineral  springs,  said  to  equal  any  in  the  State. 


MIAMI  AND  FDLTON  DISTBICT. 

This  society  held  its  ninth  annual  exhibition  on  its  grounds  near  the  town  of 
Maoy,  Miami  County,  on  the  25,  26,  27  and  28  of  August.  The  exhibit  in  live 
stock  was  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  excelleuQe,  but  owing  to  the  very  dry  season 
and  the  early  date  of  our  fair,  the  agricultural  exhibits  were  not  as  good  as  usual. 
The  past  season  has  been  a  fairly  prosperous  one  for  our  farmers.  The  shortage 
in  the  corn  crop,  caused  by  the  long  continued  drouth,  is  more  than  made  up  by 
the  excellent  wheat  crop,  which  was  the  best  for  years,  both  as  to  yield  and  quality, 
and  brought  a  much  better  price  than  for  some  years  past. 

The  live  stock  interest  of  this  district  is  improving  very  fast,  as  but  a  few 
years  ago  the  scrub  of  every  kind  was  the  general  rule,  now  they  are  having  to  go 
for  what  they  will  bring  (which  is  not  very  much),  and  their  place  ia  being  taken 
by  the  newcomer,  the  high  grade  and  full  blood,  as  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a 
grade  male  kept  for  service  in  the  district. 

The  single  judge  system  was  tried  by  this  society  this  year  with  general  satis- 
faction. 
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NEW  BOSS  AQRICUI^rUBAIi  ASSOCIATION. 

Our  fair  is  located  33  miles  northweBt  of  Indianapolis,  on  the  I.,  B.  &  W.  rail- 
way, and  II  miles  east  of  Crawfordsvillei  in  Mont^merj  County,  and  also  is  on 
the  Midland  railway,  which  crosses  the  I.,  B.  &  W.  at  this  place.  The  country 
immediately  surrounding  our  place  is  very  fertile.  All  the  crops  commonly 
grown  in  this  country  can  he  grown  with  success,  excepting  apples  and  peaches, 
which  occasionally  fail.  Our  farmers  are  thrifty,  many  of  them  taking  great 
pride  in  fine  horses.  That  industry  seems  to  be  predominant.  ^  We  have  one  man 
who  breeds  hogs  very  extensively.  Our  cattle  are  good.  Sheep  fair.  The  CheviMt 
sheep  have  just  been  introduced  here;  they  come  highly  recon^mended.  All 
things  considered  our  location  will  compare  favorably  with  any  place  we  know  of. 
Our  Fair  Association  is  in  good  shape,  with  a  balance  on  hand  of  $332.78.  The 
outlook  for  future  is  good. 

NOBTHEASTEBK   AGBICULTUBAL   ASSOCIATION,  OF   WATERLOO,  IND. 

The  twentieth  annual  exhibition  was  held  on  their  grounds  October  5  to  9,  in- 
clusive. Extensive  improvements  had  been  made  during  the  intervening  monthp, 
making  the  grounds  more  attractive  and  convenient.  The  attendance  was  very 
laige,  and  first-class  exhibits  were  given  in  all  departments. 

The  show  in  the  live  stock  department  was  the  finest  ever  exhibited  in  the 
history  of  the  fair.  The  number  of  entries  was  very  large,  among  which  were 
some  of  the  finest  bred  cattle  ever  shown  on  our  grounds. 

The  show  of  horses  surpassed  that  of  any  previous  year,  heavy  draft  being  the 
principal  feature ;  also  general  purpose  horses  show  marked  improvement,  largely 
due  to  our  stock  shows. 

The  sheep  display  was  better  than  ever  before,  some  very  fine  imported  stock 
being  exhibited. 

The  display  of  hogs  was  good,  being  made  up  almost  wholly  of  home  breeders, 
the  quality  of  stock  being  much  better  than  of  former  years. 

In  the  poultry  department  a  marked  improvement  was  noticed.  Some  very 
fine  birds  were  exhibited,  and  the  number  of  entries  was  greater  than  in  previous 
years. 

The  Floral  Hall,  an  octagon  building  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  was  well  filled 
and  neatly  arranged,  the  display  being  textile  fabric,  fine  needle  work  and  fine  art. 
The  building  was  not  large  enough  to  show  the  display  to  the  best  advantage. 

Unusual  interest  was  manifested  in  the  horticultural  department  this  year. 

The  Music  Hall  was  well  filled,  mostly  by  displays  of  our  enterprising  busi- 
ness men. 

The  premiums  were,  as  usual,  paid  in  full,  leaving  a  good  balance  in  the 
treasury. 

The  general  crops  of  Dekalb  Ck)unty  were  far  above  the  average,  wheat  running 
twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  low  lands  and  swamps  are  being  well  drained,  manured  and  fertilized, 
and  the  farmers  realized  an  extra  good  season  during  the  past  year. 
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OAKLAND  CITY  AOBICULtURAL  FAIR  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Oakland  Citj  Agricultaral  and  Industrial 
Society  was  held  at  its  groands  Augnst  24  to  29,  inclusive.  The  society  owns  about 
forty  acres  of  beautiful  grounds  adjacent  to  Oakland  City.  This  place  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  L.,  £.  &  St.  L.  R.  R,  "Air  Line/'  and  the  I.  <&  £.  R.  R, 
*'  Straight  Line.^'  The  grounds  of  the  society  are  easy  of  access  and  are  well  suited 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  We  have  good  shade  and  an 
abundance  of  fine  water ;  one  well  overflows  and  affords  a  running  stream.  The 
society  owns  an  excellent  amphitheater,  good  floral  and  other  halls,  also  chicken 
house,  hog  and  sheep  pens,  and  two  hundred  cattle  and  horse  stalls,  and  one  barn 
exclusively  for  fast  Jbiorsep.  The  track  is  a  fine  regulation  half-mile  traek,  and 
since  the  last  meeting  the  society  has  become  a  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion. The  society  began  work  with  some  misgivings  as  to  success,  as  Gibson  County 
already  sustained  one  fine  Fair,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  the  two  fairs  will  suc- 
ceed and  neither  is  any  detriment  to  the  other.  The  weather  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  the  attendance  excellent  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  dis- 
play in  all  the  departments  was  good.  Particularly  was  this  true  with  chickens 
and  horses.  The  quality  of  almost  every  article  was  an  improvement  on  that  of 
last  year.  The  society  allows  no  gambling,  drinking  or  games  of  chance  on  the 
grounds.  Over  one  thousand  dollars  were  spent  in  improvements,  all  premiums 
were  paid  in  full  and  a  good  margin  left  to  apply  on  the  debts  of  the  society.  The 
officers  and  directors  of  the  society  of  last  year  were  all  re-elected,  except  where 
bosinesB  interests  prevented. 


POPLAB  OROVE  DT8TBICT  FAIB. 

The  Poplar  Qrove  District  Fair  Association,  whose  grounds  are  located  near 
the  thriving  village  of  Poplar  Grove,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Howard  County, 
one  mile  south  of  Young  America,  in  Cajss  County,  and  two  and  one-half  miles 
east  of  Wheeling,  in  Carroll  County,  held  their  Ninth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Associa- 
tion Sept.  28  to  Oct.  2,  and  was  a  grand  success  in  every  respect  But  this  is  only 
what  would  naturally  be  expected  of  a  fair  located  in  the  very  garden  spot  of  the 
grand  agricultural  State  of  Indiana. 

The  three  counties,  Howard,  Cass  and  Carroll,  of  which  our  District  is  com- 
posed, have  produced  some  phenomenal  yields  of  com  and  wheat  during  the  past 
two  years.  Oats  and  potatoes  were  partial  failures.  Small  fruits  were  produced 
in  great  abundance.  Apples,  while  not  a  full  crop,  were  fine  in  quality  and  suffi- 
cient in  quantity  to  supply  home  consumption^  Pears  were  a  fine  crop,  and  those 
who  were  fortunate  in  having  trees,  were  treated  to  a  supply  of  that  beet  of  all 
fruits — peaches.  Taking  all  in  all,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  location  where  the 
"honest  tiller  of  the  soil,"  can  receive^ a  greater  reward  for  his  toil  than  in  the 
counties  above  named.  Building  material,  of  all  kinds,  is  plentiful,  each  county 
having  an  abundance  of   stone,  timber,  sand  and   lime,  Carroll  County  being 
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specially  noted  for  her  Delphi  lime.  Howard  County  has  seemingly  an  unlimited 
supply  of  natural  gas,  with  which  she  is  now  supplying  the  surrounding  counties 
that  are  not  so  happily  situated,  and  at  no  distant  day  it  would  appear  that  all 
who  desire  this  great  natural  fuel  and  light,  can  be  supplied  at  a  nominal  cosL 

Free  gravel  roads  abound  in  Howard  and  Carroll  Counties,  all  railroad 
stations  of  any  importance  being  supplied  with  free  gravel  roads;  Cass  County 
alone  following  in  the  old  line  and  continuing  the  toll  roads,  which  are,  however, 
a  great  draw  back  to  her  growth  and  prosperity. 

We  feel  gratified  with  the  work  of  our  Association  as  a  factor  in  stimulating  a 
competition  that  has  done  much  to  improve  the  productive  interests  of  our  country, 
especially  in  the  line  of  improved  live  stock.  We  believe  we  can  show  as  fine 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  as  are  produced  any  where,  ajid  all  that  is  now 
lacking  to  make  our  Fair  the  leading  Fair  of  the  State  is  a  railroad  in  closer 
proximity  to  our  grounds.  Located  as  they  are,  fifteen  miles  from  any  railroad 
center,  it  is  naturally  circumscribed  in  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  But  we  live  in 
hopes,  as  there  has  been  a  line  surveyed  from  Indianapolis  to  Logansport  which, 
if  built,  will  give  us  a  station  within  one  mile  of  our  grounds,  and  while  it  will  be 
a  boom  for  our  fair,  will  also  develop  our  country  to  a  wonderful  degree,  and  in 
time  become  the  leading  line  from  Indianapolis  to  Chicago,  as  it  will  penetrate  the 
best  farming  country  in  our  great  farming  State. 

Health  has  been  generally  good,  no  contagious  or  epidemic  diseases  prevailing 
to  a  great  extent,  neither  among  the  human  family  or  domestic  animals.  With  a 
fine  prospecl  for  a  good  wheat  crop  in  1892,  stock  in  good  condition  and  plentiful, 
the  one  thing  needful  to  make  us  entirely  happy  is  a  fair  price  for  the  products  of 
our  labor. 

BEMINOTON  FAIR  ASSOCIATION. 

The  counties  of  Jasper,  Newton,  Benton  and  White,  of  which  this  Fair  District 
is  composed,  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  past  two  years  have  been 
years  of  large  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  hay,  which  have  brought  unusually 
high  prices,  putting  the  farmers  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  and  they  are  using 
their  surplus  in  improving  their  farms  by  tiling  and  building  good,  substantial 
buildingH. 

OHIO  AND   SWITZERLAND  DISTRICT. 

The  Switzerland  and  Ohio  County  Fair,  1891,  was  held  the  l^t  week  in 
August.  This  was  a  radical  change,  as  our  Fairs  for  nearly  forty  years  bad 
always  been  held  in  September.  This  change  may  account  in  some  measure  for 
the  smallness  of  exhibits  in  some  departments,  especially  vegetables,  fruits  and 
grains ;  yet  the  exhibition,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  fair.  The  show  in  the  live  stock 
departments  was  good,  also  in  the  ladies'  departments,  needle-work,  fine  arts, 
domestic  and  culinary  departments,  which  were  full  to  overflowing.  Total  num- 
ber of  entries,  1,043.  The  attendance  was  good ;  receipts  exceeding  disbursements. 
All  demands  were  paid  and  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury.  All  things  consid- 
ered, the  Fair  was  a  reasonable  success. 
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The  condition  of  agricultare  in  this  district|  we  are  pleased  to  saj,  is  in  a 
fairly  prosperous  state.  The  farmer  has  been  well  rewarded  for  his  labor  the  past 
year.  Crops  of  nearly  all  kinds  were  excellent.  The  oats  crop  acreage  was  small 
and  the  poorest  Clover  and  hay  were  a  good  average  crop.  Wheat  was  the  best 
for  many  years,  much  of  it  yielding  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The  potato 
crop  acreage  was  not  so  large  as  some  yearp,  but  yield  extra,  100  to  200  bushels  per 
acre.  The  (om  crop  was  good  and  well  matured ;  the  best  yield  of  which  we  know 
was  that  raised  by  the  President  of  our  Society,  134  bushels  per  acre,  careful 
measurement  of  land  and  product  We  think  that  hard  to  beat  The  fruit  crop, 
all  kinds  known  to  this  climate,  was  abundant — berries,  cherries,  plums,  grapef>, 
pears,  peaches  and  apples^  the  latter  making  the  largest  returns,  some  orchards 
bringing  over  $200  per  acre,  marketed  mostly  at  $1  to  $1.10  per  barrel.  The  fruit 
industry  is  rapidly  growing,  and  many  new  orchards  are  being  set.  The  tobacco 
crop  was  the  largest  and  best  ever  grown  in  this  locality.  Other  crops — beans, 
sorghom,  buckwheat,  honey,  etc. — were  alf  good  and  prices  generally  pretty  good, 
though  stock  hogs  and  cattle  are  rather  low  in  price.  The  season  all  through  was 
favorable  to  growing  crops  and  for  pasturage  until  October  and  November,  which 
was  too  dry  for  seeding,  and  as  a  consequence  the  prospect  for  wheat  another  year 
is  not  flattering.  Some  failed  to  come  up,  and  generally  it  has  made  but  small 
growth.  The  late  fall  and  winter  thus  far  has  been  dry  for  this  climate— not  much 
freezing  weather  and  no  snow  yet,  January  1.  We  believe,  all  things  considered, 
the  fanning  interest  is  looking  up.  We  hear  little  or  no  complaint  from  the 
farmer  of  hard  -times  this  year,  except  the  burdens  of  taxation.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  real  estate  in  this  district  has  been  increased  50  to  60  per  cent  The 
county  and  township  levies  have  been  greatly  reduced,  but  an  increase  of  tax  on 
the  farmer  is  inevitable,  and  he  doesn't  like  it.  We  can  see  that  the  farmer's  work 
is  more  systematized  than  formerly;  better  methods,  manure  and  management 
characterize  farming  operations;  jnore  diversity  of  crop,  better  care  of  stock,  etc. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  is  being  held  in  this  county  this  week ;  considerable 
interest  is  taken  therein. 

We  are  favored  with  a  good  climate,  a  fair  soil  and  good  location  as  regards 
markets,  so  that  with  good  management  farming  is  and  can  be  made  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  vocation. 

VBRMILIilON  COUNTY. 

The  sixth  annual  fair  of  the  Vermillion  County  Joint  Stock  Society  was  held 
near  Newport  September  28  to  October  2.  The  success  attained  in  former  years 
was  well  sustained  this  year.  The  weather  was  good,  the  attendance  large  and 
the  receipts  correspondingly  good.  After  paying  premiums  in  full,  and  all  other 
expenses,  we  had  a  surplus  of  about  seven  hundred  dollars  to  apply  on  our  in- 
debtedness. 

One  feature  of  our  fair  that  gives  it  popularity  is  that  we  always  pay  our 
premiums  in  full  and  do  not  prorate.  Our  county  is  again,  in  spite  of  the  drouth, 
blessed  with  good  crops;  the  quantity  and  quality  being  above  the  usual  standard. 
The  outlook  for  wheat  is  not  good  at  this  time. 
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.WABREK  COUNTY. 

The  eighth  annaal*  fair  of  the  Warren  Tri-County  Agricultural  Societj  was 
held  on  its  grounds  adjoining  the  town  of  Warren  September  1  to  5  inclusive.  The 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired  with  the  exception  of  the  last  day,  Saturday, 
which  was  rainy  and  had  the  efi^t  of  reducing  the  receipts  somewhat.  Taken 
altogether  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful  fairs  yet  held  by  the  society.  Our 
territory  embraces  the  counties  of  Huntington,  Grant  and  Wells,  We  also  draw 
largely  from  Wabash  and  Blackford.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unprece- 
dented success  in  agriculture.  Crops  of  all  kinds  were  never  more  beautiful,  and 
prices  on  the  whole  have  been  satisfactory.  The  counties  which  constitute  our 
territory  are  well  adfcipted  to  agriculture.  The  soil  for  the  most  part  is  black 
loam,  which,  in  its  natural  state  was  covered  with  water  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  but  by  a  Completed  system  of  drainage  these  lands  have  all  been  reclaimed 
and  produce  beautiful  crops  almost  every  year.  What  clay  lands  we  have  are 
well  adapted  to  grass  and  wheat,  and  to  add  to  the  desirableness  of  our  country  a 
part  of  our  territory  lays  in  Indiana's  great  natural  gas  belt,  and  many  of  our 
citisens  are  enjoying  the  luxury  of  natural  gas,  which  must  be  used  to  be  properly 
appreciated.  It  is  also  in  our  territory  that  Indiana's  great  oil  belt  is  located. 
This  field  is  just  now  being  developed  and  without  doubt  it  is  the  most  extensive 
oil  fields  ever  discovered.  The  daily  out  put  now  is  about  three  thousand  barrels. 
Many  of  our  farmers  are  receiving  large  sums  of  money  for  rentals  on  leases,  and 
from  royalty  on  producing  wells. 

Parties  desiring  to  locate  can  find  no  better  place  to  invest  than  here,  as  lands 
are  comparatively  cheap  and  by  the  very  nature  of  things  must  rapidly  increase. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  statistical  part  of  this  report,  every  department  of  our 
fair  was  well  filled.  In  the  horse  and  cattle  departments  the  entries  were  not  quite 
up  to  previous  years,  but  what  they  lacked  in  numbers  was  made  up  in  quality. 
The  speed  department  was  a  great  success.  There  were  more  track  horses  than  at 
any  previous  fair  of  the  society,  and  the  best  time  ever  made  in  the  county  or  dis> 
trict.  The  fact  that  we  have  one  of  the  best  half  mile  tracks  in  the  State  is  being 
found  out  by  horsemen,  and  if  they  once  attend  our  fair  they  are  sure  to  return. 
The  hog  show  was  quite  good,  in  fact  ours  is  preeminently  a  hog  country.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  car  loads  of  fat  hogs  have  been  shipped  to  the  eastern 
markets  from  this  point  alone  the  past  year.  The  sheep  department  improves  each 
year.  Many  of  our  most  thrifty  farmers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  sheep  are 
the  best  property  on  the  farm.  There  is  but  one  drawback  to  sheep  husbandry  in 
this  locality,  and  that  is  the  ever  present  cur.  It  is  needless  to  say  there  is  no 
bench  show  connected  with  our  fair.  The  poultry  department,  as  usual,  was  very 
full.  Quite  a  number  of  the  birds  exhibited  were  meritorious,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  exhibitors  buy  up  at  a  nominal  price  a  few  specimes  of  each  variety, 
upon  which  premiums  are  offered,  and  make  a  fair  circuit  with  them  and  secure 
premiums  on  the  same,  when  very  often  the  premium  is  worth  twice  as  much  as 
the  bird  securing  it  This  is  a  wrong  that  should  be  remedied.  The  grain,  vege- 
table, fruit  and  domestic  departments  were  woQderful  and  spoke  volumes  fo^  our 
county  and  people. 
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WASHINGTON  AND  CLARK  COUNTY  FAIB  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  has  its  grounds  at  Pekin,  on  the  LoolsTille,  New  Albany  d 
Chicago  Railroad,  27  miles  from  Louisville,  Ey.,  and  24  miles  from  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  in  Washington  Ceunty,  and  within  four  miles  of  the  comers  of  four  counties, 
i.  e.:  Washington,  Clark,  Floyd  and  Harrison.  We  hare  about  30  acres  enclosed, 
and  about  one-half  of  this  is  a  beautiful  natural  grove  of  forest  trees,  very  thick, 
shady  and  pleasant.  Tne  grounds  are  tflong  the  railroad  track,  and  the  entrance 
gate  is  near  the  depot,  so  there  is  no  hack  line  or  dusty  walk  to  get  to  the  entrance. 
We  do  not  charge  anything  for  seats  in  the  amphitheater.  There  are  no  saloons 
within  eight  miles  of  us,  and  gambling  is  not  permitted  in  any  form.  Tliis  is  a 
farmers'  fair,  run  by  farmers,  and  has  been  a'^uniform  success. 

Our  eighth  annual  fair  was  held  September  8  to  12,  which  was  the  same  time 
that  two  adjoining  (one  on  each  side)  county  fairs  were  held.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this,  and  the  fact  that  all  other  county  fairs  around  us  showed  a  shrinkage  in 
entries  and  attendance,  we  did  very  well,  receiving  money  enough  to  pay  all  pre- 
miums and  expenses,  but  leaving  a  few  dollars  of  our  old  debt  unpaid. 

We  had  fair  weather,  but  quite  cool,  which  was  against  us  somewhat.  We 
have  excellent  roads  to  our  grounds,  and  under  favorable  circumstances  we  can 
show  the  largest  crowds  in  attendance  on  our  fair  of  any  association  in  Southern 
Indiana. 

The  general  health  of  our  people  was  never  better  than  it  has  been  during  the 
season  of  1891.  No  epidemic  and  but  little  endemic  or  malarial  diseases  among 
the  people.  Live  stock  of  all  kinds  has  been  healthy.  No  hog  or  chicken  cholera 
or  cattle  disease.  The  crops  for  1891  have  been  above  the  average,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity.  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  berries  is  one  of  our  leading  industries, 
of  which  we  had  an  enormous  crop.  The  surplus  was  sent  to  market  and  good 
prices  received.  Improved  methods  and  improved  machinery  and  commercial 
fertilizers  are  doing  wonders  for  our  community,  and  as  a  consequence  our  lands 
are  producing  50  per  cent,  more  than  formerly,  while  the  improvement  in  farm 
stock  is  equally  as  great. 

Our  people  are  planting  orchards  quite  extensively,  and  in  many  cases  paying 
quite  a  sum  to  learn  that  it  is  always  best  to  patronize  the  home  nursery  and  ether 
home  institutions. 

Horses  and  mules  are  bringing  good  prices.  Cattle  and  hogs  in  good  supply, 
but  low  in  price.  Good  sheep  scarce,  and  prices  high.  Poultry  raising  has  in- 
creased fully  100  per  cent.  Fowls  low  at  present,  but  eggs  plentiful  and  high. 
The  honey  crop  was  splendid  this  year,  but  bees  are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  should 
be. 

It  is  a  good  indication  to  see  quite  an  interest  spring  up  in  favor  of  more 
clover.  Interest  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  the  matter  of  roads.  We  have  good  road-making 
material,  both  gravel  and  limestone,  yet  we  seem  to  be  willing  to  plod  along  in  the 
good  old  way  of  forty  years  ago.  There  is  getting  to  be  a  prevalent  idea  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  our  roads  should  be  worked  by  levying  a  tax  to  get  the 
money,  and  having  an  overseer  to  hire  his  hands  and  work  ^he  roads.    It  is  qxiii& 
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certain  that  we  could  have  much  better  roads  than  we  now  have,  if  the  above  plan 
waa  adopted,  without  increasing  taxation  one  cent  Chief  among  manj  reasons 
for  working  roads  as  proposed  is  the  all-important  fact  that  it  could  be  worked 
when  needed,  on  the  principle  of  "  a  stitch  in  time,''  etc.  This  applies  with  double 
force  to  a  hilly  country.  We  have  oil,  salt  water,  gas  and  limestone,  plenty,  under 
us ;  fine  white  sand  in  paying  quantities,  and  fcravel  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  an 
abundance  of  good  timber,  oak,  poplar,  hickory,  beech,  gum,  sycamore,  etc.,  only 
waiting  for  a  little  better  price  to  secure  it. 

We  need  increased  railroad  facilities,  more  enterprising  and  monied  men  to 
develop  our  country,  and  to  their  own  profit.  There  are  many  ways  by  which 
capital  could  be  used  at  Pekin  to  be  profitable  to  the  investor,  at  no  more  than  the 
ordinal  risks  attending  any  enterprise.  Our  locality  can  truthfully  claim  to  be 
the  healthiest  and  lowest  priced  land,  in  proportion  to  quality,  the  best  drinking 
water,  the  best  locations  for  fruits  and  berries  and  certainty  of  farm  crops,  etc; 
schools,  churches,  stores,  postoffices,  and  all  other  needed  conveniences  to  promote 
happiness.    Come  and  see. 


BATESYILLE  DISTRICT. 

The  Batesville  District  Fair  Association  held  their  Second  Annual  Fair  Aug. 
13th  to  17th.  The  district  is  composed  of  the  counties  of  Ripley,  Franklin  and 
Decatur.  We  had  good  weather  for  our  Fair.  The  exhibit  of  horses  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  show  of  cattle  was  few  in  number  but  good  in  quality. 
The  show  of  hogs  and  sheep  was  extra  good.  The  poultry  was  out  in  force,  and 
the  show  included  many  fine  birds.  The  fine  art  and  mechanical  departments 
were  well  filled.  In  the  speed  rings  ail  the  rings  were  well  filled  by  good  horses. 
We  had  no  accident  on  the  grounds  of  any  kind.  The  receipts  were  all  that  we 
could  expect.  We  have  made  improvements  for  another  year,  and  hope  to  enlarge 
our  grounds.  They  now  contain  37^  acres  of  land,  a  No.  1  half-mile  track,  good, 
substantial,  shingle  roof  stalls;  main  hall  60  by  140  feet,  and  other  buildings  in 
good  phape. 

Value  of  grounds  and  improvements  close  to  $15,000.    Indebtedness,  $4,300. 

MAXINKUCKEE    DISTRICT. 

The  Maxinkuckee  Agricultural  Association  held  its  First  Annual  Exhibit 
September  22,  23,  24  and  25,  on  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Culver  Park,  adjacent  to 
the  famous  Lake  resort 

The  haste  of  preparation  necessary  in  making  the  first  effort  caused  diligent 
labor,  and  the  results  were  entirely  satisfactory,  showing  a  fine  exhibit  in  live 
stock,  farm  products  and  kitchen  and  dairy  departments. 

The  extreme  drouth  materially  affected  the  corn,  but  matured  of  good  quality 
and  sufficient  for  demands,  with  perhaps  a  slight  surplus. 

We  believe  fortune  will  shine  on  our  efforts,  that  we  may  soon  stand  amons 
the  most  flourishing;  Fairs  of  the  State. 
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WAYNE  COUNTY  FAIB  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Wayne  County  Fair  Aflsociation  held  ito  second  annual  fair  on  its  grounds 
adjoining  Hagerstown,  August  19-22, 1891.  This  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
meetings  held  this  year  in  eastern  Indiana.  This  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  heavy  rain  on  both  Wednesday  and  Thursday  lasting  till  noon  of  each 
day.  But  despite  this,  the  people  came  from  all  parts  of  this  and  adjoining  counties, 
and  the  fair  was  a  complete  success  financially  as  well  as  other  ways. 

This  being  only  our  second  meeting  we  feel  that  we  have  gained  a  reputation 
among  the  exhibitors  and  patrons  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud. 

The  entries  in  all  departments  were  large  and  of  a  high  standard.  The  dis- 
play in  floral  hall  of  fine  arts  and  fancy  work  was  much  admired  and  was  very  fine. 

The  parade  of  premium  stock  on  Friday  was  one  of  the  main  features  of  the 
fair,  and  brought  forth  much  favorable  comment.  Headed  by  the  band  it  reached 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  half-mile  track.  In  point  of  merit  and  number  it 
would  certainly  be  hard  to  excel. 

The  speed  programme  was  well  filled  and  hotly  contested. 

The  wheat  crop  this  year  was  far  above  the  average  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  which  caused  considerable  more  acreage  to  be  sown  this  year  than  usual. 

The  corn  crop  was  also  an  exceptionally  good  one,  the  best  yield  we  have  had 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  acreage  was  more  than  usual. 

The  oat  crop  was  more  than  an  average,  the  quality  being  good  and  the  yield 
large. 

The  hay  crop  was  of  fine  quality,  and  the  largest  for  several  years. 

The  potato  yield  was  very  large,  there  being  several  car  loads  shipped  from 
here  to  other  markets. 

Wayne  Ck)unty,  though  for  many  years  behind  her  sister  counties  in  stock,  is 
coming  nobly  to  the  front.  The  fine  shows  made  in  this  and  adjacent  counties 
in  recent  years  have  caused  our  farmers  and  stockraisers  to  make  great  strides  in 
the  way  of  breeding  fine  stock,  and  indications  are  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  will  be  second  to  none  in  the  State. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  this  county  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  there 
being  located  at  Richmond  one  of  the  largest  factories  of  its  kind  in  the  county, 
that  of  Garr,  Scott  &  Co.'s  engine  and  boiler  works. 

The  educational  advantages  of  this  county  are  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  its 
citizens  and  worthy  of  comment.  There  are  high  schools  located  at  Richmond, 
Hagerstown,  Centreville,  Cambridge  City  and  Milton  which  are  second  to  none  in 
the  State.  Besides,  there  is  the  business  college  at  Richmond,  and  Earlham  College, 
situated  near  the  city,  is  if  landmark  of  education  that  will  stand  for  many  gener- 
ations to  come. 

Natural  gas  has  not  been  found  in  paying  quantities  in  the  county  except  at 
Hagerstown,  where  there  is  an  abundance  for  all  domestic  purposes,  this  being  of 
a  superior  quality,  and  is  used  for  lighting  as  well  as  heating,  being  almost  as 
clear  as  manufactured  gas. 
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The  exhibits  of  this  fair  were  very  satisfaclorj,  both  in  numbers  and  char- 
acter, and  were  above  the  average.  The  Society  is  in  a  flonrishing  condition,  and 
has  everything  in  good  condition  for  a  very  successful  year  for  1892.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  farmers  in  the  county  of  Dekalb  is  very  encouraging.  The  yield  of  all 
the  grain  crops  in  1891  was  above  the  average  and  the  price  is  satisfactory.  Many 
substantial  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  past  year  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  more  will  be  made  in  1892  from  present  indications.  The  hay  crop  was  more 
than  an  average  one,  and  stock  of  all  kinds  is  going  into  winter  quarters  in  good 
condition.  The  average  condition  of  winter  grain  is  not  as  good  as  in  1890,  bat  a 
fair  average  for  former  years.  A  larger  acreage  of  winter  wheat  has  been  sown  than 
in  any  former  year.  The  condition  of  meadows  is  fully  average.  The  number  of 
and  the  average  quality  of  all  live  stock  in  the  county  is  fully  equal  to  the  same 
in  former  years.  I  note  no  special  change  in  any  class  of  live  stock  except  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  dairy  cows,  which  I  think  is  somewhat  higher  than  in 
former  years.  There  is  one  special  drawback  to  agricultural  prosperity,  and  that 
is  the  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  country  roads. 


THE  TRI-STATE  FAIR   ASSOCIATION  OF   EVANSVILLE. 

The  Tri-State  Fair  Association,  of  Evansville,  was  organized  by  the  election 
of  officers  and  directors  on  November  21,  1890,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000, 
$65,000  of  which  has  been  paid  in.  Eighty  acres  of  ground  were  purchased,  just 
at  the  city  limits,  on  which  have  been  erected  splendid  buildings,  with  an  excel- 
lent mile  track. 

Our  inaugural  fair  was  held  on  September  28  to  October  3,  and  was  a  grand 
success  financially,  but  hardly  up  to  expectations  in  the  way  of  entries  of  farm  and 
dairy  products,  sheep  and  swine.  We  had  a  fair  representation  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  very  large  entries  in  the  speed  classes. 

With  a  revision  of  our  premium  list  to  suit  the  surrounding  country  we  feel 
that  the  fair  in  1892  will  be  much  larger  in  every  department. 

The  experience  gained  last  year  will  enable  us  to  give  a  fuller  and  better  re- 
port for  this  year. 

KOBTHERK  INDIANA  AND  SOUTHERN   MICHIGAN  AORICULTURAX  SOCIETY. 

The  tenth  annual  fair  of  the  association  was  held  on  our  grounds,  midway 
between  the  cities  of  South  Bend  and  Mishawaka,  September  14  to  18,  inclusive. 
All  departments  were  well  filled,  and  the  patrons,  as  well  as  the  management,  were 
satisfied  with  the  returns  of  the  fair. 

This  year  we  extended  the  one  expert  judge  system  through  all  departments. 
It  gave  general  satisfaction.  Since  the  fair  of  1890,  our  half-mile  track  has  been 
covered  with  clay,  making  it  equal  to  any  in  the  State. 
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Our  grounds  are  easj  of  accees,  having  electric  can  on  the  aouth^  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad  on  the  north.  This,  in  connection  with  our  commodious 
bnildingSy  roomj  stalls,  and  groves,  makes  them  both  pleasant  and  attractiye. 
The  interest  in  our  annual  exhibitions  increases  from  year  to  year. 

The  yield  of  wheat  and  oats  was  fully  up  to  an  average;  grass  and  potatoes 
were  injured  by  the  drouth.-  On  low  lands  and  marshes  the  corn  crop  was  good. 
On  uplands,  both  clay  and  sandy  loam,  were  injured  from  lack  of  rain.  Pears  and 
peaches  were  a  fair  crop,  but  apples  almost  a  failure. 

CXINTON   COUNtY. 

The  twentieth  annual  fair  of  the  Clinton  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  August  24  to  28  inclusive,  on  the  grounds  of  the  association,  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  south  of  Frankfort,  the  Gem  City  of  Indiana.  The  weather  for  the  first  day 
was  unfavorable,  it  being  children's  day.  There  were  only  about  five  thousand 
school  children  present.  The  other  days  of  the  fair  make  our  attendance  the 
largest  ever  witnessed  in  this  county,  reaching,  on  Thursday,  to  about  18,000. 
Each  year  we  have  made  a  desperate  effort  to  outdo  the  previous  years,  and  so 
far  we  have  been  entirely  succpssful,  the  last  fair  being  a  glorious  success  in  every 
way,  the  immense  crowd  of  people,  the  mammoth  display  of  stock  and  the  general 
and  agreeable  amusement  furnished  the  visitor,  were  all  that  could  have  been 
wished  for,  while  hardly  a  single  complaint  was  heard,  something  very  remarkable 
in  the  management  of  fairs,  and  which  will  stimulate  us  with  renewed  vigor  for 
next  season.  The  show  in  every  department  was  exceedingly  good,  the  horse 
department  being  in  the  lead,  the  entries  running  up  so  high  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  build  one  hundred  new  box  stalls  with  shingle  roof,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500. 
All  of  our  cattle  stalls  were  built  new.  Our  cattle  were  represented  by  Short-, 
horns,  Jerseys,  Polled  Angus,  White-faced  and  Holsteins.  The  hog  department 
was  finely  represented,  and  contained  as  fine-looking  breeds  as  were  ever  seen  on 
any  fair  grounds.  The  show  of  sheep  corresponds  very  well  with  that  of  former 
years;  the  Merino,  Middle- wool  and  Long-wool  were  all  in  line.  The  Shropshires, 
perhaps,  met  with  as  much  favor  as  any,  but  each  breed  was  not  without  its 
friends.  The  display  of  poultry  was  simply  immense,  consisting  of  over  seven 
hundred  birds,  which  necessitates  increased  accommodations  for  next  year. 

Of  implements  and  machinery  there  was  no  end.  Power  Hall,  one  of  the 
features  of  our  fair,  was  filled  from  end  to  end.  Most  of  the  first-class  manufac- 
tories were  represented.  We  pay  no  premiums  in  this  class,  but  try  to  afford  every 
facility  for  the  display  of  all  articles  by  furnishing  power  to  operate  machinery. 

The  Foral  Hall,  or  ladies'  department  of  fine  arts,  was  a  most  creditable  and 
fine  display,  being  well  represented  in  all  classes  of  artistic  handiwork,  and  of  a 
very  superior  character. 

Our  educational  display  in  this  hall  was  very  fine,  considering  the  limited 
time  of  preparation,  this  being  a  new  feature  added  to  our  fair  programme. 
Organs  and  pianos  were  numerous  in  the  musical  department. 

The  bicycle  races,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  proved  a  happy  and  interesting 

feature  of  the  day's  programme. 
16— Agb. 
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Nearly  $1,000  offered  for  speed  brought  out  many  high  steppers,  trotters, 
pacers  and  runners,  which  afforded  great  amusement  to  the  lovers  of  fine  horse- 
flesh and  the  exciting  race. 

The  finances  of  the  Clinton  County  Agricultural  Society  were  never  better. 
Premiams  all  paid  in  full;  buildings  all  new  on  Fair  Grounds;  $1,800  in  bank, 
and  not  a  dollar  owed.  Courteous  treatment  by  the  managers  of  the  association 
has  been  met  by  the  people,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  fairs  held  at 
Frankfort  have  no  superiors  anywhere  in  the  State.  Clinton  County  is  one  of  the 
banner  counties  of  the  State;  fine,  rich  soil,  producing  all  the  cereals  and  grasses 
in  great  abundance;  a  complete  net- work  of  free  gravel  roads  traversing  it  in 
every  direction,  and  numerous  tile  drains  on  every  farm,  make  a  free,  happy  and 
prosperous  people.  We  boast  of  fine  railroadi*,  four  of  which  center  at  the  county 
seat,  Frankfort,  where  we  have  a  population  of  9,000,  the  principal  shops  of  the 
Clover  Leaf  Railroad,  eleven  churche?,  four  handsome  school  buildings,  two  daily 
and  three  weekly  newspapers,  three  banks,  three  elevators,  two  grist  mills,  water- 
works, and,  last  but  not  least,  good  markets  and  natural  gas. 


CLARK    COUNTY. 

The  Fair  Grounds  of  the  Clark  County  Central  Agricultural  Xssociation  are 
situated  near  the  center  of  the  county,  one  mile  north  of  Charlestown,  on  the  Ohio 
&  Mississippi  Railroad.  We  have  one  of  the  most  iseautiful  Fair  Grounds  in  the 
State,  with  all  necessary  buildings  (excepting  a  grand  amphitheater),  abundance 
of  water,  shade,  etc. 

Our  thirty-second  Annual  Fair  closed  September  4,  1891,  and  was  a  success  so 
far  as  weather  would  permit  The  first  two  days  the  weather  was  very  fine,  with  a 
full  attendance  and  splendid  exhibit.  The  la!*t  day  it  rained,  and  there  was  no 
attendance.  The  entries  in  the  stock  department  were  not  so  large  as  in  previous 
years,  but  the  exhibition  was  equal,  or  possibly  better,  than  former  years.  No 
entrance  fees  are  charged  except  in  speed  rings.  Premiums  were  paid  in  full,  with 
a  small  surplus  in  the  treasury. 

The  farmers  of  our  county  are  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
stock  of  all  kinds.  Some  of  our  farmers  are  making  a  specialty  of  breeding  and 
raising  horses,  both  speed  and  draft.  Also,  numerous  herds  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
dot  our  county  in  many  places.  Other  breeds,  such  as  Holsteins  and  Jerseys,  are 
raised,  but  only  for  milk  and  butter.  Our  agricultural  condition  is  improving. 
We  had  good  crops  last  season,  yielding  well  and  of  good  quality. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  extensively  used  in  our  county  for  all  crops,  more 
for  wheat  and  corn.  Formerly  it  was  used  only  on  the  white  clay  soil  (where 
scarcely  anything  could  be  raised  save  by  fertilizing),  with  good  results. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  owners  of  limestone  soil  have  been  using  com- 
mercial fertilizers  with  success.  It  not  only  increases  the  yield,  but  makes  the 
grain  of  finest  quality,  both  corn  and  wheat — phosphates  for  corn  and  bone  for 
wheat.  Repeated  experiments  go  to  Hhow  it  pays  to  use  commercial  fertilizers  of 
some  kind  on  all  soils. 
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Wheat,  corn,  oats  and  hay  are  extensively  raised,  and  in  the  central  and 
eonthern  part  of  the  county  orchard  grass,  for  the  seed  and  pasture.  Several  thou- 
sand bushels  of  seed  of  best  quality  sent  to  market  is  harvested  here  every  year,  and 
the  larger  portion  of  the  1891  crop  was  exported. 

Fruit-growing  is  one  of  our  many  industries  being  engaged  in  at  present  by 
many  of  our  farmers.  The  crop  now  amounts  to  many  thousands  of  dollars  every 
year,  and  hundreds  of  acres  are  being  planted  every  year  in  both  small  and  large 
fruit  It  has  often  been  si^d  by  fruit  dealers  that  the  finest  peaches  and  small 
fruits  that  are  shipped  to  market  come  from  Clark  County. 

There  are  many  other  industries  in  our  county  that  are  being  opened  up, 
among  them  being  immense  quarries  of  cement  Several  mills  are  in  successful 
operation,  one  just  being  completed  near  Charlestown,  making  cement  of  superior 
quality. 

Clark  County,  with  her  manufacturing  establishments,  fruit-growing  and 
cement  industries,  present  condition  of  agriculture,  etc.,  we  doubt  if  any  county  in 
the  State  ranks  higher. 

CARROLL  COUNTY. 

The  County  Fair  for  1891 — our  Tenth  Annual  Exhibition — was  held  Septem- 
ber 1  to  5,  on  the  Association  grounds  at  Camden.  While,  in  some  respects,  the 
display  was  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  other  years,  yet,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
it  was  highly  satisfactory  and  particularly  encouraging  to  the  management. 

While  the  entries  in  the  live  stock  department  were  not  as  numerous  as  they 
had  been  on  former  years,  yet,  looking  at  the  quality  of  what  was  shown,  the  fact 
was  clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  the  influence  exerted  in  this  county  by 
this  Association  is  being  felt,  and  is  certainly  being  shown,  in  the  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  stock  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs. 

Unusual  attention  was  paid  by  the  Association  to  the  securing  of  new  and 
attractive  features  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people,  and  as  a  consequence 
everybody  was  well  pleased,  well  entertained,  and  seemed  to  really  enjoy  themselves. 
And  why  should  this  not  be  so?  The  farmers  naturally  look  for  a  holiday  season 
once  a  year  at  least,  and  in  what  way  could  they  more  profitably,  and  at  the  same 
time,  more  pleasantly  spend  the  time  than  by  devoting  a  week  at  their  County 
Fair,  in  making  new  acquaintances,  renewing  old,  comparing  notes  and  results  of 
their  year's  labor,  and,  in  friendly  competition,  bringing  the  results  of  their  labors 
together,  and  being  thus  benefitted,  stimulated  and  encouraged  in  their  work. 

Our  county  is  strictly  an  agricultural  county,  and  we  can  say  that  the  agricult- 
ural interests  of  the  county  are  certainly  on  a  boom,  and  we  feel  that  our  county 
is  fast  coming  to  the  front,  and  will  soon  take  her  place  permanently  right  high  up 
in  the  '*  front  ranks." 

We  have  about  175  miles  of  free  gravel  roads  in  this  county.  There  is  not  a 
single  toll  road  in  the  county,  and  every  year  our  public  roads  are  being  rapidly 
improved,  and  in  a  few  years  our  roads  will  all  be  graveled,  as  we  have  a  superior 
article  of  gravel  fox  that  purpose  and  in  quantities  that  are  inexhaustible.  The 
most  of  our  gravel  roads  have  been  built  under  the  gravel  road  laws  of  the  State, 
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but  our  people  now  are  turning  their  attention  more  particularly  to  building 
gravel  roads  by  private  subBcriptions  or  donations,  finding  that  they  can  build 
their  roads  in  this  manner  at  a  much  less  expense  than  otherwise. 

During  the  past  year,  in  this  county,  three  new  creameries  have  been  put  in 
operation,  and  have  been  run  with  varying  degrees  of  success  to  the  stockholders. 
The  one  at  Camden  has  especially  been  a  Huccess  so  far.  It  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled almost  entirely  by  the  farmers,  and  is  run  on  the  co-operative  plan,  and 
the  patrons  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  results  sq  far,  and  they  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  a  creamery  properly  and  economically  managed  is  certainly  a  good  thing 
for  the  farmer.  But  it  must  he  run  with  economy — there  must  not  be  enough  hang- 
ers-on, at  big  pay,  to  suck  its  life's  blood — and  if  there  are,  failure  will  come,  and 
come  soon  in  its  history. 

The  wheat  crop  of  this  county  was  the  largest  and  finest  ever  known  in  the 
county,  and  we  think  that  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  crop  would  place 
the  yield  at  not  less  than  1,250,000  bushels,  and  many  estimate  it  much  higher. 

The  corn  crop,  while  not  as  large  as  we  usually  have,  nor  of  as  fine  a  quality 
as  usual,  owing  to  the  season,  yet  it  was  much  larger  and  of  better  quality  than 
that  of  the  year  before. 

As  a  county,  our  people  are  in  a  prosperous  and  comfortable  condition,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future  is  bright.  And  if  our  Fair  Association  can  have  the 
active,  earnest,  hearty  co-operation  of  the  farmers,  of  the  business  and  profes- 
sional men  of  our  county,  and  last,  but  most  especially,  of  the  ladies  of  the 
county,  then  our  fair  will  in  the  future  make  rapid  strides  forward  and  be  the 
success  financially  that  it  deserves,  and  will  be  one  of  which  every  one  can  be 
proud.    We  look  to  the  future  of  this  Association  with  great  interest 

HOWARD  COtJNTY. 

The  Howard  County  Agricultural  Association  held  their  annual  exhibition  at 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  August  31  to  September  4,  1891.  The  entries  and  early  indications 
all  pointed  toward  the  most  successful  fair  ever  held.  Wednesday  it  began  rain- 
ing and  so  continued,  at  intervals,  for  the  balance  of  the  week.  Howard  County's 
resources  were,  however,  well  represented,  and  the  exhibits  of  farm  products  were 
very  fine;  those  of  wheat  and  corn  exceptionally  so. 

In  the  horse  department  every  stall  was  occupied,  and  the  class  of  exhibits 
very  high.  Very  few  counties  in  the  State  have  better  horses  than  Howard,  and 
the  people  generally  take  great  interest  in  this  part  of  our  fair.  No  other  single 
exhibit  attracts  the  attention  this  one  does. 

The  show  in  the  cattle  department  was  hardly  up  to  standard.  The  price 
paid  for  cattle  for  several  years  back  has  caused  many  of  our  farmers  to  drop  out 
of  the  business.  The  show  of  Herefords,  for  the  first  time,  was  better  than  that  of 
Shorthorns,  and  they  carried  ofi*  the  bulk  of  premiums  awarded. 

The  swine  and  sheep  departments  compared  very  favorably  with  former 
exhibits. 

The  general  condition  of  people  in  this  county  is  much  better  than  ever  be- 
fore.   The  large  crop  of  wheat  has  helped  the  county  financially,  and  the  care 
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taken  by  the  farmen  in  ditching  and  thoroughlj  draining  their  lands,  has  not  onlj 
added  to  the  value  of  lands,  improvement  in  crops,  but  to  the  general  health  of  the 
people.  Fine  gravel  roads  reach  to  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  Kokomo,  the  county 
seat,  has  grown  from  a  small  village  to  a  city  of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  with  all 
the  conveniences  of  our  largar  cities,  such  as  artificial  and  natural  gas  plants, 
vrater  works,  electric  light  plant,  electric  street  railway  system,  etc.  The  discovery 
of  natural  gas  has  contributed  largely  toward  this  end.  Still  the  outside  town- 
sfaipe  are  keeping  pace  in  improvements  with  the  city  to  such  au  extent  that  the 
people  generally  are  beginning  to  take  great  pride  in  the  resources  of  Howard 
County.  • 

JAY  COUNTY. 

The  twentieth  annual  fair  held  at  Portland,  Jay  County,  September  29  and  30 
and  October  1  and  2,  exceeded  in  every  respect  those  of  former  years. 

The  association  has  so  conducted  its  fairs  that  the  people  have  confidence  in 
its  purpose  and  ability.  Qambliog  and  gaming  are  strictly  forbidden.  The  expert 
judge  system  has  been  adopted  and  has  proved  to  be  a  great  sourse  of  satisfaction 
both  to  the  exhibitors  and  the  association. 

For  years  this  fair  has  led  all  other  county  fairs  in  the  central  part  of  Eastern 
Indiana  or  Western  Ohio.  Our  citizens  realize  the  fact  that  this  fair  is  a  true  in- 
dex of  the  prosperity  of  the  county,  and  as  mother  earth  this  year  brought  forth 
an  abundant  supply  of  everything  suitable  to  this  climate,  our  enterprising 
farmers,  stockraisers,  merchants  and  mechanics  vied  with  one  another  in  exhibit- 
ing to  the  immense  crowds  of  people  that  assembled  here  from  every  part  of  the 
country  an  exhibition  that  is  seldom  witnessed  at  a  county  fair. 

The  live-stock  department  was  filled  with  blooded  animals.  The  old  hall  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  fruits,  grains  and  culinary  preparations.  The  new  art 
hall,  just  completed  at  an  expense  to  the  association  of  two  thousand  dollar,  was  a 
museum  of'displays  in  fancy  work,  domestic  art,  fine  art  and  floral  designs. 

To  our  reader,  who  perchance,  may  think  of  Jay  County  as  it  existed  fifty 
years  ago,  when  no  railroads  cropsed  it ;  when  corduroy  roads  bounded  our  sections 
of  lands;  when  tile  had  not  been  employed  to  drain  the  pools  of  water  that  be- 
came stagnant  from  long  standing;  when  woodlands  heavily  timbered  almost 
obscured  the  light  of  the  noonday  sun,  be  at  once  undeceived,  for  the  above  con- 
ditions have  long  been  dragged  into  civilization's  gulter,  and  to-day  Jay  County 
has  no  peer  among  her  sister  counties  of  the  State.  Her  situation  in  the  gas  and 
oil  belt,  her  railroads,  her  free  gravel  roads,  her  well-drained  fertile  soil  and  her 
hospitable  people  speak  volumes  for  Jay  County  at  the  present  time,  and  bespeak 
for  her  a  prosperous  future. 

JENNINGS  COUNTY. 

Our  fair  of  1891  was  the  largest  in  point  of  attendance,  exhibits  and  general 
attraction  since  the  organization  of  the  association  in  1881.  Every  year  but  one  was 
a  successful  one.    Only  one  dividend  (6  per  cent.)  was  declared  in  all  that  time^ 
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the  sarpluB  every  year  going  to  increased  preniiama,  improTements  and  repain. 
Every  department  this  year  was  well  filled  with  the  best  stock  of  the  State,  and  oat- 
side  the  live  stock  the  exhibits  were  also  very  g^od.  Inducements  were  offered  by 
the  management  to  this  end,  and  it  is  a  noted  fact  that  the  North  Vernon  fair  has 
a  wide  spread  reputation  for  good  quality  and  the  fairest  of  treatment  from  ofBcers 
to  exhibitors.  Our  fair  is  held  too  early  to  get  the  benefit  of  a  large  display  of 
farm  products,  but  there  is  always  a  fair  showing  of  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
This  year  and  last  special  premiums  amounting  to  $40  were  offered  for  best,  seoond 
best  and  third  best  half-bushel  of  wheat  The  first  yeur  twenty  entries  were  made, 
though  the  wheat  crop  was  short.  This  year  of  splendid  crops  only  gave  us  four- 
teen entries,  and  the  premium  will  likely  be  abolished ;  $15  for  a  half  bushel  of 
wheat  ought  to  encourage  the  average  farmer  to  compete,  but  it  didn't,  this  year  at 
least  The  acreage  of  wheat  sown  the  past  season  was  very  large,  an  increase  over 
last  year;  that  sown  early  looks  well,  but  the  later  sown,  will  probably  be  a  failure 
because  of  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather. 

Corn  yielded  splendidly  and  is  of  first-class  quality  and  quantity. 

Oats  are  never  grown  here  to  a  large  extent.    The  crop  was  fair. 

Hay  was  good  and  the  yield  large.    A  good  harvesting  season  saved  it  all. 

Many  of  our  farmers  are  using  drain  tile  to  the  great  benefit  of  their  farms. 
This  is  of  special  benefit  to  the  fruit  crop,  which  was  enormous,  and  many  new 
orchards  have  been  set  out.    There  was  great  loss  in  apples  by  rotting. 

Jennings  has  been  coming  up  as  a  stock  and  farming  county  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  association.  Prior  to  1881,  but  few  persons  were  interested  in  stock 
and  many  farmers  neglected  their  interests.  Now  we  have  horse  farms,  cattle 
farms,  hog  and  sheep  breeders,  and  farm  products  are  becoming  a  big  item. 

JEPrHR80N  COUNTY. 

We  are  at  the  close  of  a  most  satisfactory  season.  Everything,  including  the 
arbitrary  elements  themselves,  has  favored  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in  Jefferson  Ck>unty 
for  the  last  nine  months,  and  a  bountiful  harvest  is  the  result  thereof. 

The  yield  of  wheat  far  exceeded  the  expectation  of  the  most  sanguine ;  har- 
vested in  good  time;  of  exceptional  quality,  it  readily  demanded  a  high  price. 

Oats  are  almost  an  unknown  quantity  in  this  county,  and  the  cultivation  of 
them  hajB  been  generally  discontinued. 

Hay  was  an  average  crop ;  put  up  bright,  and  is  being  marketed  at  from  $9  to 
$12  per  ton. 

Corn  crop  was  unusually  large  for  this  locality,  and  a  favorable  fall  afforded 
the  farmer  ample  opportunity  to  crib  it  in  excellent  condition.  Market  high  for 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  buyers  are  scouring  the  country  and  buying  direct 
from  the  farmer. 

The  coming  crop  of  wheat  looks  unusually  well,  although  put  in  late.  The 
pleasant  winter  so  far  has  caused  it  to  grow  right  along.  The  acreage  is  somewhat 
in  excess  of  last  fall.  ^ 

Live  stock  looks  well,  yet  feels  the  want  of  fall  pastures,  which  were  made 
very  short  by  the  dry  fall.  Cattle  and  hogs  are  not  demanding  as  good  prices  as 
they  should,  while  horses  are  without  a  market  at  all. 
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Fruits — Everyone  had  fruit  this  year.  Berries  were  abundant  and  shippers 
realized  good  prices.  Peaches — Once  again  this  very  uncertain  fruit  has  favored 
our  locality  with  a  fair  crop,  yet  coming  as  it  ^  did  (all  varieties  ripening  at  one 
time)  the  profits  were  very  far  short  of  what  they  should  be.  A  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  fruit  men  to  establish  an  office  where  communication  with  commis- 
sion men  in  the  large  cities  may  be  daily  received,  and  thus  avoid  the  shipping  to 
overstocked  markets,  is  badly  needed  here.  The  apple  crop  was  exceedingly  large ; 
early  varieties  a  drug  at  60  cents  per  barrel,  while  late  and  winter  varieties  are  in 
demand  at  from  $1.75  to  $2  a  barrel.  The  people  of  this  locality  are  rapidly 
grasping  the  idea  that  a  judiciously  managed  orchard  will  soon  pay  off  one's 
debts,  and  as  a  result  the  acreage  of  fruit  trees  has  increased  very  perceptibly  this 
fall. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration  the  agriculturist  has  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for  in  the  past  year.  Money  is  much  more  plentiful  in  the  country  than  in  the 
city.  With  full  granaries,  fat  stock  and  a  goodly  wallet  the  energetic  farmer  can 
sit  by  his  log  fire  and  smile  at  the  folly  of  the  would-be  agriculturist  who  is  con- 
tinually bewailing  his  condition  and  trying  to  build  trusts  and  combinations  to 
get  for  himself  more  than  reasonable  prices  for  his  products. 

The  State  Institute  meeting  held  here  December  17, 18  and  19  was  most  satis- 
factory in  every  respect  A  county  organization  was  formed,  with  able  and  effi- 
cient officers,  who  undoubtedly  will  make  it  an  interesting  as  well  as  an  in- 
structive organization. 

JOHNSON  OOUNTY. 

In  making  report  in  behalf  of  the  management  of  the  third  annual  fair  of  the 
Johnson  County  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  Park  Association,  held  at  Frank- 
lin, Indiana,  September  15  to  19, 1891,  it  is  not  best  to  say  that  the  exhibition 
far  surpassed  all  previous  efforts  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  county,  but  it  is 
true  that  it  was  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  exhibitors  and  visitors,  and  remuner- 
ative to  the  Association. 

Besides  the  most  excellent  exhibit  of  .agricultural  and  horticultural  prod- 
ucts, the  magnificent  show  of  live  stock,  the  pleasing  results  of  the  speed  depart- 
ment, the  excellency  of  the  culinary,  art,  needle,  and  all  other  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  woman's  handiwork,  there  were  popular  amusements  introduced,  which, 
taking  all  in  all,  apparently  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  beneficial  results  of  fair 
associations. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  people,  especially  the  farming  element, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  interested  and  better  educated  in  regard  to  the  better 
methods  of  farming  and  the  means  of  producing  the  best  results  on  the  farm.  A 
large  per  cent,  of  them  have  become  convinced  that  education  in  their  line  of 
work  is  about  as  essential  as  it  is  to  the  professional  or  any  other  vocation. 

Johnson  County  can  not  boast  of  much  else  in  the  way  of  the  commercial 
fitness  of  things,  other  than  that  which  is  derived  from  her  broad  acres  of  val- 
uable farm  lands.  It  is  purely  an  agricultural  county ;  and  while  she  is  "  blessed  " 
with  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  old-timers,  a  ride  through  the  county  will  assist  in 
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convincing  any  one  that  her  people,  as  a  rule,  are  equal  to  the  average  in  intelli- 
gence, energy  and  Bystematic  farming.  They  have  fully  realized  that  the  vocation 
of  farming  is  one  of  very  great  dignity,  and  the  practical  and  educated  farmer 
becomes  a  worthy  pert^onage,  and  is  deserving  of  as  much  as  the  professional  of  any 
other  calling,  as  well  as  the  best  the  land  affords. 

Besides  the  natural  richness  and  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  farms  of  the 
county,  the  following  of  a  practical  system  of  tile  drainage,  a  rotation  of  crops,  and 
a  disposition  and  desire  to  make  the  best  use  of  fertilizers  of  whatsoever  kind, 
does  not  only  tend  to  make  the  soil  more  productive  of  grain  and  grasses,  but 
largely  assists  in  the  ease  of  cultivation. 

A  very  great  interest  has  sprung  up  among  many  of  the  leading  farmers  and 
stock  men  of  the  county,  in  the  raising  and  improvement  of  the  best  breeds  of 
horseH,  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  hone  and 
cattle  industry.  On  account  of  the  very  sharp  competition  and  many  acquired 
advantages  in  the  way  of  building  up  good  markets  for  these,  it  affords  rare  oppor- 
tunities for  them  to  become  the  leading  features  of  the  leading  agricultural  indus- 
tries of  the  county.  However,  grain  raising,  with  an  abundance  of  vegetables  and 
fruits,  such  aa  are  adapted  to  this  climate,  are  the  principal  productions  of  the 
farm  lands  of  the  county. 

Handsome  residences  have  almost  wholly  rooted  out  the  ^*old  log  cabin.'' 
Large,  commodious  and  well-kept  barns  and  barn-yards  bear  evidence  of  the 
thrift  and  interest  manifest  in  her  stock  raising  citizens.  Her  free  gravel  roads, 
which  form  a  network  of  all  the  principal  roads  in  the  county,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  townphip  and  cross-roads,  adds  largely  to  her  wealth  and  to  the  convenience 
of  her  people,  besides  affording  special  facilities  for  the  marketing  of  all  farm 
products. 

Johnson  County  has  but  few  manufactories.  The  most  notable  of  what  she 
has  are  directly  connected  with  her  agricultural  industries.  8he  is  proud  of  her 
two  canning  factories,  two  creameries,  two  large  starch  factories,  and  eight  or  ten 
flouring  mills;  most  of  the  latter  have  introduced  the  roller  and  improved  process 
of  grinding  grain. 

Aside  from  Franklin,  the  county  seat,  Edinburgh,  Greenwood,  Whiteland  and 
Trafalgar  are  the  main  business  centers  of  the  oounty.  These  towns,  except  that 
of  Trafalgar,  are  all  stations  on  the  Louisville  division  of  the  P.,  C,  C.  &  St.  L. 
R.  K.,  and  furnish  a  good  market  and  outlet  for  all  surplus  produce. 

Greenwood,  at  the  extreme  northern  edge  of  the  county,  lays  claim  to  the 
largest  canning  factory  in  the  State,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  United  States.  The  other, 
with  one  creamery,  is  located  at  Whiteland,  five  miles  north  of  Franklin.  The 
growth  and  popularity  of  these  institutions  have  had  the  e£fect  of  converting  mnch 
of  the  valuable  lands,  for  miles  around  these  *^  burgs,"  into  vast  gardens  for  the 
growing  of  tomatoes,  peas,  sweet  corn,  and  other  vegetables,  for  canning  purposes. 
They  have  opened  up  to  the  farmers  of  the  county  a  new  departure  and  enterprise, 
which  has  not  only  proven  remunerative  to  them,  but  gives  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  people. 

Edinburg,  on  the  south,  is  a  town  of  about  2,500  inhabitants.  At  this  plaee  is 
located  one  of  the  largest  starch  factories  in  the  country,  a  cereal  mill  of  large 
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capacity,  a  hominy  mill,  and  one  creamery,  besides  several  other  manufacturing 
plants  of  considerable  import,  but  not  directly  connected  with  agricultural  inter- 
ests. The  wealth  and  insuperable  pluck  and  business  push  of  its  citizens  have 
bailt  up  there  a  market  second  to  none,  for  the  size  of  the  town,  in  the  State.  It  Is 
true  that  Edinburg  is  surrounded  by  the  best  farm  lands  in  the  State,  and  from 
these  come  the  "  raw  material "  in  the  shape  of  corn,  wheat,  cattle,  hogs  and  otber 
farm  products,  which  are,  in  a  manner,  the  ^^  glpry  and  beauty  "  of  a  live,  energetic 
and  generous  class  of  people. 

Franklin,  the  county  seat,  a  brisk  city  of  4,500  inhabitants,  is  located  near  the 
center  of  the  county,  at  the  junction  of  the  Louisville  and  Madison  Divisions  of  the 
r..  C,  C.  &  St.  L.  Railroad,  and  the  F.  &  M.  branch  of  the  "  Big  Four."  It  affords 
some  rare  opportunities  and  advantages  as  an  agricultural  market,  and  a  resident 
city  not  excelled  by  any  of  its  size  in  the  State.  With  its  large  starch  factory,  saw 
and  flouring  mills,  grain  elevators,  one  of  the  best  horse  and  poultry  markets  in 
the  country,  a  splendid  system  of  water  works,  an  electric  light  plant  for  city  light- 
ing, miles  of  good,  substantial  brick  sidewalks,  beautiful  shade  trees,  modem  res- 
idences, and  numerous  other  institutions  of  .import,  all  of  which  go  to  make  up  a 
grand  aggregation  of  a  live,  energetic  and  business-like  people. 

But  few  cities  in  the  State  enjoy  and  can  point  with  greater  pride  to  her  edu- 
cational advantages  than  can  Franklin.  Her  three  large  public  school  buildingp, 
and  Franklin  College,  with  a  reputation  second  to  none  in  the  State,  together 
with  the  township  graded  schools  in  nearly  every  township  in  the  county,  have  borne 
and  are  bearing  fruits  of  intelligence  and  piety  among  her  citizens  of  the  county. 

The  fair  association  grounds,  of  thirty  acres,  adjoining  the  corporation  of  the 
city  on  the  west,  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  numerous  hydrants  put  in 
by  the  Franklin  Water  and  Light  Company,  as  good  half  mile  regulation  speed 
track  as  can  be  found,  good  stalls  and  buildings,  and  all  other  necessary  conve- 
niences belonging  thereto. 

Thus,  in  brief,  has  been  given  a  fair  outline  of  some  of  the  industrial  and  ed- 
ucational advantages  of  Johnson  County. 

KNOX  CO¥NTY. 

The  Knox  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  held  its  twenty-first 
annual  fair  at  its  large,  well  shaded  and  commodious  fair  grounds  one-half  mile 
east  of  the  city  of  Vincennes  from  October  12  to  17  inclusive. 

W^e  find  that  this  week,  though  sometimes  open  to  the  objetion  of  being  a 
little  cool,  is  the  best  time  for  us  as  it  fills  in  the  interval  between  wheat  sowing 
and  corn  gathering.  The  weather  this  year  was  all  that  one  could  ask  for.  Suc- 
cess crowned  all  our  efforts.  It  would  seem  that  all  things  conspired  to  make  the 
greatest  fair  ever  held  in  Knox  County.  The  weather,  the  crops,  the  general  pros- 
perity and  the  earnest  endeavors  of  the  management  all  worked  harmoniously 
together  in  making  the  finest  aggregation  of  exhibits  ever  seen  at  a  county  fair. 

The  association  still  continues  in  its  determination  to  make  it  known  that 
Knox  County  is  the  best  agricultural  county  in  the  State.  Already  it  is  known 
all  over  the  State  that  Knox  County  has  the  most  successful  fair  in  Indiana.    This 
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fact  alone  proYokes  a  discussion  among  the  people  as  to  Knox  County,  as  to  the 
merits  of  our  soil  and  the  thrift  and  enterprise  of  our  people.  As  a  result  the 
question  is  being  asked  on  all  hands :  '*  If  the  land  in  quite  a  number  of  the  best 
counties  in  the  State  is  worth  from  $75.00  to  $125.00  per  acre  why  is  not  Knox 
County  land  worth  as  much?"  If  Knox  County  can  raise  one  million  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  bushels  of  wheat  in  one  year;  if  she  can  rank  among  the  first  com 
counties  in  the  State ;  if  all  the  other  products  of  our  soil  are  in  proportion,  and  if 
our  stock-raising  industries  are  abreast  of  the  times,  why  then  is  not  Knox  County 
equal  to  the  best  counties  of  the  State  in  every  respect  ? 

The  primary  object  of  the  association  is  to  build  up  the  interests  of  Knox  County 
in  every  particular,  and  we  believe  the  history  of  the  association  and  the  history 
of  the  county  for  the  past  twenty  years  demonstrates  a  large  measure  of  success. 

The  entries  this  year  were  larger  than  ever  before,  aggregating  4,157.  Expert 
judging  proved  so  great  a  success  in  the  horse  department  last  year  that  we  used 
experts  in  all  the  departments  this  year,  and  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  both 
the  management  and  exhibitors. 

There  has  been  paid  out  on  account  of  premiums  $5,400.  The  speed  ring 
this  year  was  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  fair,  and  demonstrates  that  the  better 
purses  we  offer  the  more  entrance  fees  we  get,  and  the  nearer  the  speed  ring  pays  its 
own  way.  Our  receipts  this  year  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  fair.  The 
association  is  out  of  d^bt  and  owns  property  to  the  value  of  $30,000. 

Knox  county  this  year  is  the  banner  wheat  county  of  the  State,  all  state- 
ments to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  Assessor's  returns  do  not  give  just 
estimates  as  to  average.  Large  numbers  of  farmers  not  reporting.  The  corn  crop 
is  an  excellent  one.  In  fact  this  has  been  the  most  bountiful  year  in  the  history 
of  the  county.  The  farmers  are  in  better  condition  than  ever  before.  The  grow- 
ing wheat  crop  is  in  fair  condition,  and  if  we  have  a  favorable  winter  the  next 
crop  will  be  a  good  one.  The  wheat  plant  is  free  from  insects,  and  it  is  therefore 
only  a  question  of  weather. 

We  have  held  two  Farmers'  Institutes  this  3rear.  They  were  fairly  succeasful. 
The  whole  community  is  prosperous  and  hopeful  for  the  future. 


LAGBANOE  FAIR  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Lagrange  Fair  Association  has  purchased  forty  acres  of  land,  finely 
shaded,  and  built  as  fine  a  half  mile  regulation  track  as  there  is  in  the  west — just 
the  kind  that  suits  horsemen — springy  and  free  from  dust — and  we  expect  to  have 
one  of  the  best  exhibitions  next  year  that  will  be  held  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  This  county,  with  its  fine  farming  land  and  the  industry  of  the  farming 
community,  we  are  confident  will  have  one  of  her  old  time  Fairs.  With  her  vast 
resources  in  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  horses,  the  outlook  is 
good.    Ip  horses,  we  have  some  very  find  bred  stock  that  are  making  fine  records. 
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BOONS  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-eighth  Annual  Fair  of  our  County  Agricultural  Association  was 
held  on  their  ground  one-quarter  mile  north  of  the  city  of  Lebanon,  Aug.  17  to  21. 

Bain  on  Wednesday  somewhat  interferred  with  the  carrying  out  of  our  pro- 
gramme, but  the  remaining  two  days  being  fair,  we  were,  by  a  little  extra  effort  on 
00  the  part  of  the  managers  and  officials,  enabled  to  successfully  close  one  of  the 
largest  exhibits  ever  held  in  the  county.  Tuesday  was  a  day  especially  set  apart 
for  the  school  children  and  school  officials  of  our  county,  who  entertained  10,000 
people  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Association  has  purchased  forty  acres  more  of  ground  at  a  cost  of  $2,800, 
making  them  now  fifty-three  acres,  which  has  been  improved  and  beautified  until 
Boone  County  can  now  point  with  pride  to  its  grounds. 

Although  our  Fair  was  held  early  in  the  season,  all  classes  were  well  filled. 
Agricultural  Hall  as  well  as  other  departments.  The  Horticultural  Hall  and 
Women's  Department  were  especially  attractive.  The  entries  in  the  Horse  Depart- 
ment were  many  and  embraced  all  the  breeds  commonly  shown,  the  heavy  draft 
horse  breed  predominating.  The  show  of  cattle  was  good,  consisting  principally 
of  Shorthorn,  Holstein  and  Jerseys.  The  interest  manifested  in  this  exhibit  was 
very  gratifying.  The  entries  in  sheep  and  hogs  were  fair,  and  embraced  some  fine 
specimens  in  both  clashes.  The  Poultry  Department  was  a  show  of  itself.  There 
has  been  a  great  improvement  in  this  industry  during  the  past  two  years,  and  this 
part  of  the  county  is  well  supplied  with  good  poultry. 

The  prizes  offered  in  the  Speed  Department  were  earnestly  contested  for,  and 
afforded  some  good  races. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Fair  were  the  largest  ever  received ;  all  premiums 
paid  in  full  with  a  sufficient  balance  on  hands  to  liquidate,  the  second  payment  of 
1900  on  lands  bought  last  year. 

Expert  Judges  were  employed  in  the  folio  wing  departments :  Horse,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  poultry  and  wheat. 


LAKE  COUNTY. 

The  thirty- third  Annual  Faic  of  the  Lake  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
at  the  Fair  Grounds  in  Crown  Point  on  Sept  29,  30,  and  Oct.  1  and  2, 1891.  The 
attendance  was  good. 

The  entries  for  horses,  including  speed  ring,  were  equal  to  former  Fairs,  there 
being  a  total  of  192.    All  the  most  improved  breeds  were  represented. 

Cattle,  mostly  dairy  breeds,  made  68  entries ;  hogs,  30  entries,  all  good  speci- 
mens of  the  beet  breeds.    Sheep,  only  8  entries. 

Garden  and  farm  products  showed  well,  but  more  interest  in  this  department 
should  bring  out  more  competitors,  we  having  had  but  76  entries. 

The  Floral  Hall,  the  Women's  Department,  was,  as  it  always  is,  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  Fair. 


} 
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The  speed  ring  was  well  patronized,  and  in  this  county  of  good  horses,  it  will, 
judging  from  the  past,  always  have  a  place  at  our  Gonntj  Fair. 

All  premiums  were  paid  in  full,  a  balance  remaining  to  our  credit. 

Farming  in  Lake  County  has  changed  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Its  near- 
ness to  Chicago  has  had  its  influence  in  building  up  a  great  dairy  interest,  much 
of  the  milk  supply' of  the  city  being  furnished  from  Lake  County.  Many  fine 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  in  the  county  are  supplied  with  milk  from  private 
daries  in  their  respective  neighborhoods. 

Our  crops  in  1890  were  much  below  the  average,  the  scarcity  causing  high 
prices  for  feed,  bearing  heavy  on  our  dairy  industry.  High  prices  do  very  little 
good  when  a  farmer  has  no  surplus  to  sell.  This  year  our  crops  were  very  good 
both  in  quality  and  yield,  and  to  show  the  drift  and  line  of  work  on  our  farms,  I 
have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  statistics  of  former  years,  and  think  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  safe  estimate  of  our  farm  products  in  1891 : 

Winter  wheat bushels,    60,000 

Com  .   .   .   '. "     1,000,000 

Oats "     1,000,000 

Barley "  2,000 

Rye "  46,000 

Buckwheat *^  12,000 

Clover  hay tons,  10,000 

Timothy  hay "  45,000 

Wild  hay "  15,000 

Potatoes bunhels,  200,000 

Milk gallons,  3,500,000 

Butter , pounds,    818,000 

Of  live  stock.  Lake  County  has : 

Hogs ^ .  13,000 

Sheep .• 2,000  to  3,000 

Horses 8,000 

Cattle,  total  of  all  breeds,  20,000 ;  of  this  number  10,000  are  milk  cows. 

This  live  stock  has  to  be  fed,  and  consequently  a  large  portion  of  our  grain 
and  hay  is  fed  on  the  farm,  besides  the  dairies  buy  largely  of  mill  feed,  bran,  etc., 
mostly  from  Chicago.  Nearly  all  our  corn  is  cut  up  and  carefully  housed  ;  this  is 
a  great  help  and  saves  tons  of  hay.  Some  is  utilized  in  silos,  a  plan  that  has 
proved  very  satisfactory. 

The  large  slaughtering  establishment  of  O.  H.  Hammond  &  Co.,  at  Hammond, 
in  this  county,  is  killing  about  1,000  cattle  per  day,  and  from  200,000  to  300,000 
head  in  the  last  year. 

Having  fourteen  railroads  passing  through  our  county,  the  commercial  spirit 
is  being  developed  among  our  farmers.  Very  few  ever  go  to  mill  as  in  the  old 
days ;  they  sell  their  wheat,  buy  flour  imported  from  Minnesota  or  Michigan,  or 
from  our  own  mills,  which  buy  wheat  and  sell  flour.  We  sell  oats  and  hay,  buy 
bran,  etc. 
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We  look  upon  horses  as  one  of  our  most  profitable  sources  of  revenue.  The 
monthlj  market  at  Crown  Point  is  now  fully  Established,  attracting  buyers  from 
Chicago  and  other  points.  From  seventy  to  one  hundired  head  are  sold  on  an 
average  at  each  sale. 

Tile  drainage  is  the  rule  with  all  good  farmers. 

Statistics  should  and  will  be  appreciated,  in  fact  they  are  indispensablew 

Every  farmer  and  every  citizen  should  attend  and  build  up  the  Farmers'  In- 
slitniee.    Their  work  will  educate  and  put  brains  and  money  into  farming. 


MARION  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  new  year  dawns  upon  our  society  with  a  retrospect  encouraging.  Fore- 
bodings of  disaster  from  the  efiects  of  frosts,  drouths,  insects,  etc.,  have  generally 
proved  illusive,  and  the  garner  of  hay,  grain,  fruits  and  flowers  has  been  unex- 
pected in  amount  and  quality. 

During  the  year  four  exhibitions,  viz.,  a  culinary,  strawberry,  fruit,  flowers 
and  vegetables,  besides  one  of  fruit  at  the  State  Fair,  which  was  awarded  the  first 
premium  ofiered  by  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  have  been  held  by  the  society ; 
the  premiums  being  pretty  equally  distributed  over  the  county  testifying  to  its 
general  advancement. 

Two  young  men  were  appointed  by  the  society  to  have  the  benefit  of  two 
scholarships  at  Purdue. 

Twelve  regular  monthly  meetings  have  been  held,  generally  in  the  rooms  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  At  these,  regular  monthly  reports  were  made  and 
recorded  of  the  condition  of  farm  crops,  orchards,  small  fruits,  garden  products, 
flowers,  bee  culture,  and  also  reports  on  entymology  and  mind,  home,  and  social 
interests,  by  the  members  of  standing  committees.  The  papers  read  by  their 
authors  were  as  follows : 

"  The  Improvement  of  County  Hoads,"  by  Charles  Mankedick,  Supervisor. 

"  What  Preparation  in  the  Fall,  on  a  Fruit  Farm,  can  be  Made  for  the  Fol- 
lowing Spring's  Crops,"  by  Theodore  Wilson. 

"Fall  Planting.    How,  When,  and  Where?" 

Original  poem  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Holmes  Bates. 

"  Shrubs  and  Flowers  and  How  We  May  Have  Them  in  Abundance,"  by 
Hon.  J.  N.  Hatta. 

"  The  Preparation  of  Soils  for  Various  Crops,"  by  Cornelius  J.  Hist 

"  Some  Things  I  Would  Not  Do  Again,"  by  Franklin  Taylor. 

"A  Few  Things  I  Have  Learned  About  Housekeeping,"  by  Miss  Emma 
Bryan. 

"Potatoes,  Their  Origiq,  Culture  and  Varieties,"  by  J.  J.  Milhous. 

"  A  Lady  and  Her  Fifteen  Acres,"  by  Miss  Lucretia  Holbert. 

"  How  I  Maintain  My  Family  on  Forty  Acres,"  by  M.  Hollingsworth. 

**The  Strawberry,"  by  G.  F.  Withoft,  Esq.,  Dayton,  O. 

« Ideal  Farm,"  by  Prof.  Bell. 

"The  Sad  Experiences  of  a  Gentleman  Farmer,"  by  George  S.  Cottman. 
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'' Sketches  of  Oat- Door  Life  in  Parifi/'  by  Miss  Radisill. 

*'  Farming  on  Basiness  Principles,"  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Oollins. 

''  Tiie  Necessity  of  Increased  Intelligence  Among  Farmers,"  bj  Rev  Thos.  A. 
Goodwin. 

Recitation,  "  A  Nest  in  the  Pocket,"  by  Miss  Mabel  Hopkins. 

Discussion  on  these  and  other  topics  by  the  members  of  the  society. 

Each  month  150  programmes  have  been  sent  over  the  county  inviting  attend- 
ance. There  has  been  notices  also  printed  each  month  in  the  leading  journals, 
and  reports  made  of  the  proceedings.  The  membership  fees  have  been  nearly 
doubled  in  number.  All  indebtedness  has  been  paid,  and  an  increased  fund  over 
that  of  last  year  remains  in  the  treasury. 


MARSHALL    COUNTY. 

The  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Association  of  Marshall  County,  Indiana,  was 
organized  June  25, 1891,  according  to  acts  of  March  6, 1889. 

The  Association  was  organized  with  twenty  stockholders,  of  five  shares  each  at 
$50  per  share,  40  per  cent,  of  the  amount  paid  down  and  the  balance  in  three  equal 
annual  payments  of  20  per  cent.  each.  Later  on  the  Association  concluded  to  take 
four  additional  stockholders,  with  the  same  privileges  and  benefits  as  charter 
members.  The  object  of  said  Association  shall  be  the  improvement  of  breeding 
and  speed  of  stock,  the  promotion  of  the  agricultural,  mechanical  and  industrial 
interests  of  Marshall  County,  Indiana,  and  shall  be  carried  on  adjacent  to  the 
county  seat  of  Marshall  County,  Indiana. 

The  officers  at  the  time  of  organization  were :  President,  William  Holland ; 
Vice-President,  C.  T.  Mattingly ;  Secretary,  D.  L.  Dickinson ;  Treasurer,  John  R. 
Losey.  * 

According  to  Section  3  of  our  by-laws  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President  of 
thcr  Association  to  attend  in  person  or  by  proxy  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  as  the  representative  of  this  Aissociation. 

The  first  annual  Fair  of  this  Association  was  held  during  the  second  week  in 
September,  1891. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders,  November  2, 1891,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  following  officers  were  elected :  President^ 
William  Holland;  Vice-President,  Jerry  Blain;  Secretary,  D.  L.  Dickinson; 
Treasurer,  John  R.  Losey.  The  time  set  for  holding  the  second  annual  Fair  is 
September  20,  21,  22  and  23,  1892.  Also,  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  were  received  and  approved,  of  which  the  following  shows  totals : 

Total  receipts $4,793  10 

Total  expenditures 4,683  61 

Balance $109  49 
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MIAMI  COUNTY. 

The  second  annual  fair  of  the  Miami  County  Driving  Park  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety was  the  most  sucoessful  held  in  Northern  Indiana.  S^very  department  was  filled 
and  the  society  was  compelled  to  build  fifty-eight  new  box  stalls,  one  hundred  swine 
and  sheep  pens  and  about  fofty  cattle  stalls.  Every  stall  and  pen  on  the  ground 
were  filled,  and  many  had  to  take  quarters  outside  of  the  fair  gonnds.  Every  ex- 
hibit wajB  larger  than  the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  liberal  increase  in  our  pre- 
miums. Our  speed  department  was  equal  to  any  of  the  largest  race  meetings  ever 
given  in  the  State,  and  goes  to  prove  that  good  horses  will  take  in  a  first-class  fair 
with  a  good  mile  track  where  liberal  purses  are  offered.  There  were  five  colt 
stakes  and  ten  class  races.  Sixty- three  heats  were  trotted  and  paced,  fifty-one  of 
which  were  from  2:18  to  2:30,  a  showing  never  made  by  any  fair  in  Indiana,  not 
even  the  State  fair. 

The  horse  show  ring  contained  some  of  the  great  premium  winners  of  this  and 
adjoining  States.  The  cattle  show  was  pronounced  to  be  fully  fifty  per  eent.  better 
than  the  previous  year.  Full  herds  of  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holsteins,  Herefords 
and  Angus  were  shown.  The  exhibition  of  sheep  was  superior  in  quantity  and 
quality.  The  swine  department  was  well  represented  by  the  different  breeds.  The 
poultry  department  was  better  than  ever.  The  agricultural  department  was  well 
filled  and  much  admired  by  the  visitors.  The  floral  hall  was  tastefully  and  artist- 
ically arranged,  and-  a  great  credit  to  the  ladies  who  had  it  in  charge.  The  fine 
art  department  had  some  of  the  best  work  ever  exhibited  and  would  have  been  a 
credit  to  some  of  the  State  fairs. 

Expert  judges  were  employed  in  all  departments  and  gave  universal  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  county  are  in  better  condition  than  ever. 
The  wheat  crop  was  larger  than'  it  has  been  for  many  years.  Corn  was  about  a 
two-thirds  crop.  Oats  was  only  fair,  about  one-half  crop.  Hay  was  secured  in 
good  shape  and  a  very  large  crop.  Potatoes  and  fruits  were  only  fair.  Live-stock 
of  all  kind  is  improving,  especially  the  horses,  as  a  good  many  horses  have  been 
brought  to  this  county  since  our  fair  association  was  organized.  Good  sheep  are 
commanding  high  prices  in  comparison  to  other  live-stock. 

MONROE  COUNTY. 

The  Monroe  County  fair  was  a  grand  success,  although  we  had  to  borrow  some 
money  to  pay  the  premiums  in  full.  The  Board  went  to  conniderable  expense  in 
making  a  new  half  mile  track  and  floral  hall  which  caused  quite  a  debt  to  stare  us 
in  the  face  before  the  fair  commenced,  but  we  hope  to  come  out  all  right  next  year. 

The  horse  department  was  well  represented.  Cattle  very  light.  Sheep  and 
hogs  good.  Agricultural  hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost.  There  was  a  fine  dis- 
play of  fruit,  for  which  Monroe  County  is  fast  becoming  noted. 

Our  county  is  well  adapted  to  mixed  husbandry.  We  have  the  fertile  valley 
for  com  and  wheat,  and  the  upland  is  well  adapted  to  raising  the  different  grasses. 
For  Irait  and  fine  building  stone  we  challenge  the  State. 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  UNION  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  twelfth  annual  fair  of  the  Montgomery  County  Union  Agricultural 
Association  was  held  on,  the  7tb,  8th,  9\h,  10th  and  lUh  of  September,  1891,  at 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  and  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
association,  and  second  only  to  the  State  Fair.  Tlie  entries  in  all  departments 
were  large,  and  the  show  of  live  stock  was  never  excelled  by  any  exhibition  held 
in  the  State,  outside  of  Indianapolis. 

In  the  ladies'  department  the  show  of  fancy  work  was  pronounced  by  all 
equal  to  any  exhibition  ever  held.  To  be  able  to  say  you  have  taken  a  first  pre- 
mium at  the  Montgomery  County  Fair  is  an  honor  that  the  ladies  of  this  and 
adjoining  States  are  equally  proud  of. 

We  have  opened  all  classes  to  the  world,  and  invit*e  all  persons,  of  every  State 
in  the  Union,  to  take  part  in  our  annual  exhibitions,  and  guarantee  that  they  will 
receive  courteous  treatment  and  liberal  premiums. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  for  the  farmers  of  this  county.  They 
had  the  largest  wheat  crop  in  the  history  of  the  county,  and  with  an  average  corn 
crop,  and  fair  prices  for  their  surplus,  they  are  in  good  spirits,  and  liave  sown  an 
unusually  large  acreage  of  wheat  for  the  next  harvest. 

The  crop  of  grass,  timothy  and  clover  was  about  the  usual  yield,  while  oats 
and  potatoes  were  only  about  half  a  crop,  these,  with  all  garden  products,  being 
cut  short  by  the  dry  weather. 

Our  farmers  are  fast  coming  to  the  front  in  the  raising  of  fine  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  and  parties  looking  for  anything  in  this  line  need  not  go  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  county  to  get  stock  that  have  taken  their  share  of  premiums  at 
such  fairs  as  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  and  Fat  Stock  Show  of  Chicago,  and  each  year 
adds  fresh  laurels  to  the  farmers  of  Montgomery  County. 

NOBLE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  fair  of  the  Noble  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  at  Ligonier,  Noble  County,  on  October  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  1891,  and  in  all 
departments  it  was  a  complete  success.  The  number  of  entries,  in  all  depart- 
ments, was  larger  than  ever  before.  The  agricultural  and  horticultural  depart- 
ments were  especially  well  filled.  In  fact,  our  agricultural  hall  was  found  much 
too  small  to  exhibit  the  many  products  of  the  farm,  orchard  and  garden  that  were 
put  on  exhibition.  The  show  of  stock  was  excellent,  especially  in  the  swine  and 
sheep  departments,  which  were  filled  to  overflowing.  In  fact,  the  thirty-sixth 
annual  meeting  was  the  most  successful  of  the  many  fine  fairs  held  at  Ligonier  in 
the  history  of  the  society. 

The  crops  in  Noble  County  were  gratifying  and  satisfactory  to  every  farmer. 
The  wheat  yield  was  greater  than  ever,  the  average  being  considerably  larger. 
The  corn  crop,  though  injured  to  some  extent  by  the  continued  drought  during 
the  latter  part  of  July  and  August,  was  satisfactory.  Oats,  rye,  and  other  cereals, 
as  well  as  vegetables  gave  large  returns. 
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0RLEA17S  AGBICULTUBAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twelfth  aDnual  fair  of  the  Orleans  Agricultural  Asaociatiou  was  held  on  its 
convenient  and  commodious  grounds  near  Orleans  on  the  23dy  24th,  25th  and  26th 
dajs  of  September,  1891.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  comt)any  labored  under 
circumstances  that  were  yerj  discouraging,  in  the  total  wreck  of  its  amphitheater 
and  floral  hall,  caused  by  a  heavy  wind  storm,  very  close  to  the  beginning  of  its  ex- 
hibition and  also  an  erroneous  report  that  was  circulated  on  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  buildings,  the  stockholders  and  friends  of  the  association  rallied  to  the 
help  of  the  enterprise  and  the  associatioli  is  enabled  to  record  another  successful 
exhibition.  The  weather  was  extremely  dry  and  the  dust  was  blinding,  but  owing 
to  a  systematic  course  of  sprinkling  day  and  night,  the  highway  leading  to  the 
ground  was  kept  in  a  passable  condition.  The  half-mile  track  and  little  ring  were 
also  kept  sprinkled.  There  were  near  400  live  stock  entries  and  as  many  floral  hall 
entries.  All  of  the  rings  of  horses  were  exceptionally  fine.  The  grains  and  fruits 
were  the  finest  ever  exhibited  on  the  grounds.  The  woman's  department  was  filled 
to  overflowing.  The  women  of  Orange  and  adjoining  counties  are  alive  to  the 
great  benefit  to  our  community  derived  from  our  county  and  district  fairs.  The 
first  day  of  the  fair  was  a  free  day,  no  fee  being  charged  at  the  gate.  The  other 
three  days  were  devoted  to  exhibiting  and  the  managers  were  kept  busy  to  com- 
plete the  work  and  show  all  the  stock  according  to  programme.  Since  our  fair  has 
been  inaugurated,  our  people  have  raised  better  fruit,  berries,  grain,  live  stock  of 
all  kinds  and  other  farm  products.  Our  soil  has  become  richer  and  even  our  high- 
ways have  been  wonderfully  improved.  We  all  believe  our  fair  has  been  and  is  a 
blessing.  Our  Treasurer  paid  every  premium  in  full  and  exhibitois  and  visitors 
returned  home  well  pleased  and  promised  to  come  again.  Our  association  has 
always  paid  premiums  in  full  and  liberal  wages  for  its  police  and  other  help.  It 
has  not  been  the  purpose  to  make  an  investment  out  of  our  fair,  but  the  stock- 
holders have  been  prompted  by  the  unselfish  desire  to  foster  and  keep  alive  the 
disposition  of  improvemeQt  in  our  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  and  our 
live  stock  production.  This  association  has  breasted  twelve  annual  seasons. 
Floods,  droughts,  heat,  cold  or  dust  has  not  been  able  to  spoil  our  success.  Orange 
Ck)unty  is  in  a  portion  of  our  State  that  depends  almost  excusively  on  agriculture, 
horticulture  and  live  stock  raising.  Our  people  realize  the  importance  of  our  ex- 
hibitions. We  must  advance  or  retrogade.  Our  epoch  is  too  full  of  push  and  vim 
and  the  people  of  to-day  imbued  with  too  much  intelligence  and  the  spirit  of 
advancement  to  allow  the  car  to  roll  backward.  We  have  patrons  from  all  the 
adjoining  counties,  even  so  far  away  as  Floyd  and  Daviess  and  Bartholomew. 
We  expect  to  enlarge  our  premium  list  and  give  better  premiums  generally,  and 
speed  ring  premiums  especially,  at  our  next  fair.  I  can  not  help  but  exhort  all 
people  that  have  the  welfare  of  our  State  at  heart  in  this  the  close  of  my  report  to 
extend  a  willing  support  to  all  agricultural  exhibitions,  for  to  their  influence  very 
largely  we  owe  our  prosperity  and  greatness  as  an  agricultural  State. 
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OBANGE  COUNTY. 

Our  association  held  its  fall  exhibilion  of  1891  in  October  this  season.  The 
attendance  was  creditable  and  our  receipts  came  up  to  all  expectations.  The 
officers  did  all  in  their  power  to  give  satisfaction  to  exhibitors,  and  all  went  away 
well  pleased.  Our  farmers  responded  noblj  to  the  eflforts  pnt  forth  and  were  well 
represented.  The  attendance  from  abroad  was  very  encon raging.  We  note  a  very 
great  improvement  in  stock  of  all  kinds  from  year  to  year,  farmers  vieing  with 
each  other  as  to  who  shall  show  the  most  improvement. 

The  horse  stock  of  our  county  has-b4en  improved  upon  more  rapidly  than  any 
thing  else,  and  we  are  gaining  quite  a  reputation  abroad  in  producing  horses  of 
the  roadster  class  more  particularly.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  Morgans,  well 
bred,  and  we  find  there  is  scarcely  any  horse  that  is  his  equal  on  the  farm,  or  sells 
better  on  the  market. 

Our  county  is  also  well  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry,  on  account  of  its  rolling 
tendency,  and  quite  a  number  of  our  farmers  are  improving  their  flocks  and  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  this  stock. 

Our  fair  is  run  on  the  assumption  that  it  should  be  an  educator,  not  only  in 
agriculture  and  intellect  but  in  morals  as  well,  and  gambling  devices  have  there- 
fore been  excluded,  • 

To  the  credit  of  the  ladies  that  aid  us  so  materially  at  our  fairs,  we  must  say 
that  the  departments  of  which  they  had  charge  was  complete.  We  have  as  fine  a 
display  annually  in  the  domestic  skill,  textile  fabric,  fine  arts,  etc.,  as  are  seen  at 
fairs  of  larger  pretentions. 

OWEN  COUNTY. 

Corn,  wheat  and  oats  constitute  the  principal  field  products  of  the  farmers; 
hay  is  extensively  produced,  and  blue-grass  and  clover  grow  luxuriantly.  This  is 
more  of  a  grazing  than  a  grain  producing  county,  but  little  grain  or  hay  is  shipped 
to  any  other  market ;  it  is  mostly  consumed  at  home  by  being  fed  to  the  stock,  and 
the  stock  is  shipped  to  market. 

The  lands  of  the  county  are  generally  well  adapted  to  sheep  culture.  This  is 
a  good  county  for  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

The  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  county  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
fine  oolitic  building  stone,  while  the  western  part  is  underlaid  with  ^ood  varieties 
of  bituminous  and  semi-block  coal,  together  with  some  varieties  of  cannel  coal. 

Farming  in  this  county  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years  has  not  been  considered  a 
very  profitable  business,  but  with  the  good  crop  and  favorable  prices  of  the  last 
year  the  prospects  for  the  future  look  brighter.  Lands  are  cheap  and  to  parties 
wanting  to  engage  in  the  farming  business  this  is  a  good  place  for  investments. 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Putnam  County  Agricultural  Association 
was  held  the  first  week  in  September.  The  prospects  for  a  successful  meeting  had 
never  been  brighter  than  for  this  meeting,  and  the  stockholders  were  happy  in 
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anticipation  of  the  profitfi  they  hoped  to  realize;  hat,  on  Thuredaj,  a  heavj  rain 
kept  the  expected  crowd  at  their  homeej  and  the  attendance  was  very  small.  In 
the  afternoon,  however,  the  rain  ceased  and  the  programme  was  carried  out  aR  pre- 
yioasly  arranged. 

The  exhibits  in  all  the  departments  were  good,  and  while  the  amount  shown 
was  perhaps  a  trifle  less  than  that  of  last  year,  the  quality  excelled  that  of  any 
previous  year.  Although,  owing  to  the  inclement  weather,  the  receipts  were 
smaller  than  the  expenses,  the  directors,  according  to  their  regular  custom,  paid 
all  premiums  in  full. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  fair,  races  have  been  held  each  year  on  the  3d  and 
4th .of  July,  and  not  a  premium  has  been  awarded  in  uny  department  without  be- 
ing paid  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  This  gives  exhibitors  confidence  in  the  man- 
agement and  attracts  many  from  a  distance  that  otherwise  would  stay  away. 

A  contest  in  declamation  attracted  many  on  childrens'  day,  and  the  directors 
hope,  in  the  future,  to  make  this  one  of  the  best  days  of  the  fair.  The  races  were 
good,  as  we  have  one  of  the  best  half-mile  tracks  in  this  part  of  the  State  which 
brings  good  horses  from  this  and  other  States.  The  influence  of  the  fair  is  felt  all 
over  the  county,  farmers  giving  more  attention  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising, 
and  the  ladies  to  cooking  and  fancy  work,  while  horsemen  own  three  or  four  times 
w  many  fast  horses  as  in  former  years. 

The  wheat  crop  last  year  was  the  largest  ever  raised  in  this  county,  the  quality 
of  the  grain  excellent,  and  the  product  marketed  at  a  fair  price.  The  corn  crop 
was  a  little  light  owing  to  a  long  continued  drouth,  and  the  quality  a  little  1.)elow 
the  average,  but,  owing  to  the  increased  amount  of  acreage  planted,  the  price  per 
bushel  is  lower  than  at  this  time  last  year.  Besides  being  the  leading  blue-grass 
oonnty  in  the  State,  our  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  cereals  and  farmers  might  look 
a  long  time  before  finding  a  better  place  for  a  home  than  Putnam  County. 


PARKE    COUNTY. 

Our  annual  fair  was  held  August  17-21,  and  though  the  speed  department 
was  marred  somewhat  by  too  much  rain,  yet  the  display  was  of  high  order  and  the 
quality  first-class.  To  review  the  several  departments,  or  speak  of  each  especially, 
would  be  to  repeat  former  reports.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  great  improvements  are 
bebg  made  in  our  county  in  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs,  the  better  breeds  being 
introduced  is  having  a  marked  effect  on  the  character  of  the  show  of  stock  at  our 
fair.  Few  counties,  we  believe,  can  boast  of  finer  exhibits  in  the  live  stock  de- 
partment. Interest  is  also  manifested  in  grain  and  orchard  products.  The  large 
yield  of  wheat  served  to  stimulate  fanners  to  put  out  a  large  acreage  again. 

We  have  over  two  hundred  miles  of  free  gravel  roads,  good  bridges,  many  of 
them  iron  structures,  and  in  all  these  enterprises  the  agricultural  association  exerts 
a  wholesome  and  progressive  influence.  Our  industries  are  essentially  agricol- 
toral,  though  we  have  extensive  coal  fields  now  being  oparated  and  the  finest  red 
Band  building  stone  in  the  country. 
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PEERY   CJOITNTY. 

The  twentieth  annual  Fair  of  the  Perry  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Association  was  held  on  its  Fair  Ground,  near  Borne,  September  16  to  19,  1891. 
The  attendance  was  unusually  small,  from  various  causes,  such  as  an  unusually 
busy  fall  seeding  of  wheat  and  grass  lands  and  unprecedented  low  water  of  the 
Ohio  River.  Our  exhibitions  in  the  stock  rings  showed  a  wonderful  improvement 
in  the  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  of  Perry  County.  They  showed  that  great  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  stock  by  the  farmers  of  Perry  County. 

Perry  County  is  largely  agricultural.  The  Ohio  and  Anderron  River  bottoms 
are  very  productive.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  the  leading  crops,  although  much 
wheat,  hay  and  cabbage  is  grown.  Farmers  are  giving  much  more  attention  to 
orchards  and  small  fruits,  which  are  being  introduced  with  better  margins  than 
the  cereals  formerly  grown,  strawberry  picking  alone  giving  employment  to  several 
hundred  children  and  women. 

The  farmers  are  jubilant  this  year,  and  some  are  reducing  their  mortgages 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  bountiful  crops  of  corn,  potatoes  and  small  fruits. 

Real  estate  value  is  better  than  that  of  former  years. 

The  southwestern  part  of  Perry  County  is  successfully  mining  a  very  fine 
quality  of  coal  for  the.  many  factories  of  Tell  City  and  Cannellton,  as  well  as  sup- 
plying the  steamboats  on  the  Ohio,  shipping  the  surplus  by  barge  to  southern 
markets.  We  are  still  hopeful  for  the  development  of  the  iron  ore  of  Perry 
County. 

RANDOLPH  COCTNTY  UNION   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  annual  fair  of  the  Randolph  County  Union  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  on  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Society,  near  Winchester,  from  September 
8  to  11.  The  weather  was  exceptionally  fine  and  pleasant  during  the  entire  session. 
The  attendance  was  large,  much  interest  being  manifested  by  our  fair  going 
people.  The  commodious  and  substantial  new  grandstand  and  the  excellent  half- 
mile  race  course  were  among  the  attractive  features  of  the  fair.  The  grounds  were 
also  well  drained  previous  to  holding  the  fair.  The  fair  was  a  success  financially 
as  otherwise.  The  receipts  were  sufficient  to  enable  the  Society  to  pay  premiums 
in  full,  expense  of  fair  and  $700  on  permanent  improvements.  The  exhibits  in  all 
the  departments,  except  those  of  hogs  and  machinery,  were  large  and  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. 

The  crops,  except  clover  seed,  were  much  above  the  average.  The  acreage  of 
wheat  and  corn,  the  principal  crops  of  the  county,  was  large  and  the  yield  excep- 
ionally  large  and  of  excellent  quality,  as  were  also  hay,  oats  and  potatoes.  The 
berry  and  fruit  crops  were  also  large  and  of  fine  quality. 

The  breeding  and  raising  of  live  stock  is  receiving  great  attention,  and  is  be- 
coming an  extensive  and  profitable  industry  among  our  farmers,  their  desire  and 
determination  being  to  secure  the  best  and  choicest  pure  bred  animals  in  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  regardless  of  cost 
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The  dairy  industry,  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  receiving  some  attention  in  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  milk  and  cream  to  the  creameries  of  the  county. 

Great  interest  was  manifested  and  good  accomplished  among  our  farmers  in 
the  two  days'  sessiop  of  our  Farmers'  Institute  last  winter. 


KUSH  COUNTY. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  all  respects  the  fair  of  1891  surpassed  all  former  exhi- 
bitions, and  the  greatest  attendance  that  has  greeted  our  fair  management  was  that 
of  the  past  year.  The  society  is  in  a  most  prosperous  condition,  and  looks  to  the 
fntnre  with  bright  hopes. 

The  oldest  inhabitants  speak  of  the  year  1891  as  being  one  of  the  very  best  our 
farmers  have  enjoyed.  The  acreage  of  wheat  was  about  the  average,  but  the  yield 
was  from  60  to  75  per  cent,  above  an  average,  while  the  grade  was  excellent,  and 
almost  the  entire  crop  was  marketed  at  from  90  to  95  cents  per  bushel. 

A  large  acreage  of  corn  was  grown,  and  the  crop,  which  was  the  average  per 
acre,  was  garnered  in  good  condition,  and  much  of  it  has  been  sold  at  from  45  to 
50  cents  per  bushel. 

Oats  was  a  short  crop,  not  because  of  the  yield,  but  because  of  the  light  acreage 
sown. 

Cloverseed  was  a  medium  yield,  but  the  crop  was  large  and  very  much  Ie»8 
than  it  could  have  been  had  the  entire  crop  been  harvested.  This  was  marketed  at 
an  average  price  of  $4,  and  was  a  fine  quality. 

Last  year  was  the  largest  hay  harvest  for  years,  and  hay  was  harvested  in  the 
best  condition  possible.  The  very  large  number  of  horses  owned  here  makes  the 
home  market  almost  equal  to  the  supply,  and  little  has  been  shipped  from  this 
point. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  yield  has  kept  pace  with  the  cereal,  and  but  for  the 
fact  that  many  fruit  orchards  have  been  neglected  on  account  of  former  failures, 
the  supply  of  fruit  would  have  been  far  in  excess  of  the  demand.  As  it  is,  many 
farmers  have  gathered  fruit  perfect  and  faultless  from  abandoned  trees,  and  new 
hopes  are  built  up  in  the  fruit  industry. 

The  live  stock  interests  have  grown  rapidly,  and  the  past  year  the  county  had  in 
service  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  standard  and  registered  trotting-bred  stallions, 
representatives  of  the  Nutwoods,  George  Wilkes,  Hambletonians,  Electioneers, 
Blue  Bulls,  and  every  other  breed  of  importance  being  among  them.  The  sale  of 
developed  speed  has  been  one  of  the  fruitful  sources  of  the  county's  wealth,  while 
the  sale  of  young  standard  bred  colts  and  fillies  has  been  very  large. 

Cattle  of  all  kinds  and  breeds  have  their  fanciers  in  this  county,  while  the 
Shorthorn  and  the  Jersey  are  the  leading  breeds.  We  have  a  number  that  are 
breeding  Holsteins,  others  Herefords,  and  others  the  *' Polled  Angus,"  and  no 
show-ring  can  boast  of  finer  specimens  than  that  of  the  Rushville  fair  for  1891. 

Hogs  are  receiving  special  attention  in  this  county,  and  the  Poland-China 
breeders  are  supplying  breders  throughout  the  West  with  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens ever  exhibited. 
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In  conclasioD,  could  oar  farmers  and  stock  raisers  have  one  more  year  as  sac- 
cess! ul  and  fruitful  as  the  year  of  1891,  the  cry  of  "  hard  times  "  would  nowhere  be 
heard,  and  the  song  of  *^  peace  and  plenty "  would  reverberate  throughout  our 
borders. 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

Our  Fair  was  held  at  ShelbyyiUe,  Shelby  County,  Indiana,  on  September  2,  3, 
4,  5,  and  6,  1891.  It  was  our  Eighteenth  Annual  Fair,  and  one  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful ones.  The  attendance  was  above  the  average.  There  was  great  improve- 
ment in  quality  and  number  of  stock  on  exhibition.  Our  show  of  horses  and 
cattle  was  very  full.  The  sheep  show  was  good.  Shelby  County,  as  usual,  made 
the  finest  poultry  show  on  record.  We  were  prevented  from  having  any  exhibition 
on  Saturday,  the  last  day,  on  account  of  rain,  but  our  receipts  were  not  affected 
thereby,  but  showed  a  handsome  increase  over  a  number  of  years  previous. 
Taken  all  in  all,  we  had  a  splendid  exhibition,  and  every  one  was  well  pleased 
with  the  results. 

SPENCER  COUNTY   PAIR  ASSOCIATION. 

Our  Fifth  Annual  Fair  and  Exhibition  was  held  at  Bockport,  Indiana,  Sep- 
tember 21  to  26,  inclusive.    Our  exhibit  was  in  excess  of  former  years. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  Spencer  County  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
State.  Crops  of  all  kinds,  except  hay  and  oats,  were  above  an  average  in  quantity 
and  quality.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  stock  of  all  kinds,  draft 
and  speed  horses  taking  the  lead. 

There  is  an  increased  interest,  as  shown  by  our  exhibits,  in  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, domestic  skill,  textile  fabrics  and  fine  arts. 

We  have  excellent  fair  grounds,  an  abundance  of  water  furnished  by  water 
works,  ample  shade,  and  one  of  the  best  half-mile  tracks  in  the  State.  Our  build- 
ings, including  grand  stand  and  amphitheater,  are  commodious  and  in  good  con- 
dition. 

SCOTT  COUNTY. 

The  second  annual  fair  of  the  Scott  County  Fair  Association  was  held  on  the 
grounds  owned  by  the  Association,  from  Sept.  7  to  11.  The  exhibits  were  numer- 
ous in  all  departments,  especially  in  the  horse  and  cattle  departments. 
The  fair  wa-i  financially  successful,  and  has  now  become  a  permanent  insti- 
tution. There  is  much  interest  taken  in  the  fair  by  the  best  citizens  and 
farmers,  and  everything  promises  a  successful  fair  next  year.  All  surplus 
money  is  being  expended  on  improvements,  and  we  hope  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  to  have  one  of  the  best  fair  grounds  in  the  State.  Our  county  is  small 
and  is  largely  agricultural.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  fruit  growing  and 
in  raising  cattle  and  draft  horses.    Public  ditches  are    being  conBtructed  in 
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various  parte  of  the  countj  and  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  drainage  gener- 
ally. Large  quantities  of  commercial  fertilizers  are  used.  The  yield  of  all 
classes 'of  farm  products  was  much  larger  than  usual  this  year.  The  prospects  for 
the  wheat  crop  next  year  are  good.  The  farmers  are  in  a  prosperous  condition 
generally.  The  fairs  of  the  Association  have  encouraged  stock  breeding  and 
raising,  and  improved  methods  of  farming. 

SPENCBR  COUNTY. 

The  sixth  annual  agricultural  and  industrial  Spencer  County  fair  was  held 
at  Chrisney,  Indiana,  commencing  September  28  to  October  3. 

The  fair  was  a  success  financially,  there  being  a  surplus  over  and  above  the 
expenses.  The  Tri-State  Fair  at  Evansville  the  same  week  reduced  our  entries 
and  also  our  gate  receipts,  but  notwithstanding  we  had  a  successful  fair.  We 
paid  all  premiums  in  full  which  amounted  to  $1,200,  and  other  expenses  of  the 
fair. 

Spencer  County  is  an  agricultural  county,  raising  wheat,  corn,  oats,  tobacco 
and  potatoes.  The  past  crop  of  wheat  was  above  the  average  and  prices  fair. 
Com  crop  was  good  and  prices  fair.  Oats,  light  crop.  Potatoes  were  good  and  a 
very  large  acreage  was  planted,  but  the  price  was  low.  Hay,  light  crop  caused  by 
the  dry  weather  in  May.  Spencer  County  has  very  extensive  coal  fields ;  also 
over  $700,000  worth  of  railroad  stock  in  the  county  at  present.  The  proposed  In- 
dianapolis &  Chattanooga  Kailroad  will  pass  through  Spencer  County  from  north 
to  south,  which  will  open  an  outlet  for  vast  quantities  of  coal  in  this  county. 

STEUBEN  COUNTY. 

The  Steuben  County  Fair  for  1891  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  tlie  association 
September  22  to  25.  It  has  been  our  misfortune  to  have  rain  during  our  fairs, 
certainly  three  times  out  of  four;  but  this  time  we  got  the  bene6t  of  the  other 
extreme.  The  weather  was  hot  and  dry,  and  the  dust  almost  insufferable.  The 
entries  of  live  stock  were  not  so  numerous  as  last  year,  yet  our  stalls  and  pens 
were  fairly  well  filled.  In  fruits  and  vegetables  the  display  was  very  fine.  The 
receipts  were  satisfactory,  being  sufficient  to  meet  all  ordinary  expenses,  pay  ofi'  a 
largely-increased  premium  list,  and  pay  for  extensive  improvements  on  buildings 
and  grounds  made  within  the  last  year,  and  leaving  a  small  balance  on  hand. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  our  county  is  constantly 
improving.  The  exhibits  at  our  county  fair  fully  attest  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, and  we  feel  that  the  fair  has  itself  been  an  important  factor  in  bringing 
about  this  improvement. 

The  wheat  crop  of  this  year  was  unusually  good,  and  the  price  fair.  Corn, 
our  most  important  crop,  was  below  the  average,  but  was  not  a  failure.  Other 
crops  were  about  an  average. 

Close  observation  will  warrant  the  statement  that  20  per  cent,  more  farm  mort- 
^ges  have  been  paid  than  during  the  last  year.  This  is  of  itself  very  encour- 
aging. 
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One  improyement  of  more  importance  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  our 
countj  than  any  other  is  a  better  highway  system. 

Under  the  operation  of  old  methods  our  roads  are  slowly  becoming  better, 
yet  large  portions  of  our  county  are  mnd>locked  during  three  or  four  months  of 
the  year.  With  a  clay  soil  over  more  than  half  our  territory,  and  gravel  abun- 
dant, we  have  not  a  mile  of  road  constructed  under  the  gravel  road  law. 


NEW  CARLISLE  AND  FABMEBS'  UNION   FAIR  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventh  annual  fair  of  the  New  Carlisle  and  Farmers'  Union  Fair  Associ- 
ation was  held  at  New  Carlisle,  Ind.,  in  the  association  fair  grounds^  on  the  23d, 
24th  and  25th  days  of  September,  1891.  The  exhibits  in  the  different  departments 
were  quite  satisfactory,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  departments  in  stock.  The 
exhibits  in  the  fine  arts  department,  textile  fabrics,  and  horticultural  departments 
were  exceptionally  good.  The  small  premiums  offered  fqr  stock  by  our  association 
failed  to  bring  out  a  good  exhibit  of  the  fin^  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  for 
which  this  district  is  noted.  The  interest  hitherto  manifested  in  our  fairs  at  tills 
place  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  farmers  are  not  taking  any  backward 
steps  in  their  methods  of  farming;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  keeping  up  with  all 
modern  improvements.  As  before  mentioned,  we  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  the  State.  Our  prairies  are  among  the  richest  in  the 
Northwest,  and  the  timber  country  seems  equally  fertile.  At  South  Bend,  our 
county  seat,  a  few  miles  east  of  our  grounds,  are  located  the  largest  wagon  and 
plow  manufactories  in  the  world.  Our  corn  crop  was  again  cut  short  by  the 
excessive  dry  weather,  as  in  1890,  so  that  there  was  not  to  exceed  one-half  crop. 
The  wheat  crop  was  very  good,  though  smut  appeared  in  some  localities.  The  oats 
crop  was  fair,  while  the  barley  and  olover  seed  crop  was  short.  We  were  favored 
with  splendid  weather  for  our  fair  week,  had  a  good  attendance,  and  the  fair  was 
pronounced  a  success  by  our  patrons. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Sullivan  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  annual  fair  at  their  beau- 
tiful grounds,  one-half  mile  east  of  the  town  of  Sullivan,  Ind.,  September  7  to  12 
inclusive.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  was  one  of  the  best  fairs  ever  held  in  the  county. 
Among  the  many  things  which  contributed  to  its  success  is  its  location  in  one  of 
the  best  counties  in  the  State.  Sullivan  County  is  situated  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State,  with  the  Wabash  River  as  its  western  boundary  line,  giving 
plenty  of  rich  bottom  land  to  make  the  western  part  of  the  county  an  agricultural 
section,  while  the  eastern  part  is  somewhat  broken,  and  is  underlaid  with  valuable 
coal  deposits,  which  are  being  worked  extensively  by  capitalists.  Among  the 
prominent  companies  having  works  in  the  county  are  the  New  Pittsburg  Coal 
and  Coke  Company,  Old  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  Hardin ville  Coal  Company,  in 
the  northeast  part  of  the  county ;  the  Champion  Coal  Company,  Dugger  &  Neal 
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Coal  Company,  and  Banker  Hill  Coal  Company,  in  the  eaBtern  part  of  the  county. 
These  companies  have  a  demand  for  all  the  coal  mined.  The  crops  the  past  year 
have  heeu  good,  raising  an  abundance  of  all  the  agricultural  products. 

The  methods  of  farming  are  steadily  improving.  The  latest  improved  farm 
machinery  is  used,  and  before  many  years  Sullivan  County  will  be  in  the  lead  as 
an  agricultural  and  mining  county. 

TIPPECANOE  COUNTY. 

We  expect  to  hold  our  twenty-sixth  annual  fair  in  1892.  The  wheat,  corn 
and  oat  crops  were  all  unusually  large.  The  wheat  and  com  exceeded  that  of  any 
year  in  the  history  of  the  county.  The  present  prospect  is  fair.  An  unusually 
large  acreage  of  wheat  has  been  sown.  The  prices  for  wheat  ranged  from  85  to  95 
cents,  highest  $1.00.  Corn  is  fine,  sound  and  hard.  Prices  40  to  45  cents.  Oats 
good  quality,  prices  32  to  37  cents.  Live-stock  is  in  healthy  condition.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  farm  mortgages  are  being  paid  off.  Farm  land  is  increasing 
in  price  and  the  farming  community  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

• 

TIPTON   COUNTY. 

Oar  society  held  its  fair  August  17  to  21  inclusive.  It  was  a  financial  enc- 
cess,  and  one  of  the  best  fairs,  in  every  way,  ever  held  by  the  society. 

The  corn  crop  of  189!,  on  account  of  extreme  drouth  in  the  west  half  of  the 
county,  was  not  above  an  average,  although  the  east  half  was  exceptionally  fine. 
The  acreage  of  wheat  was  large,  and  the  yield  an  average  the  county  over  of  24 
bushels  per  acre.  Oats  crop,  the  average  small,  and  yield  30  bushels  per  acre. 
The  crop  of  rye  was  unusually  large,  both  as  to  acreage  and  yield,  and  was  sold  at 
good  prices. 

Tipton  County  never  before  iu  any  one  year  raised  more  or  better  hogs  than 
during  the  year  1891.    I  have  heard  of  but  few  losses  from  disease. 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  wheat  crop  is  not  flattering.  The  acreage  is  large, 
but  the  fall  drouth  has  damaged  it.    To  what  extent  remains  to  be  seen. 

While  we  have  not  tried  to  boom  our  county  by  reason  of  the  fact  we  are  in 
the  heart  of  the  gas  belt,  no  county  in  the  State  has  as  large  or 'as  paying  gas 
territory  as  the  county  of  Tipton.  This  fact,  connected  with  the  thorough  drain- 
age given  it  in  the  last  few  years,  has  rapidly  advanced  the  price  of  real  estate 
until  land  in  the  ^* Tipton  slashes"  is  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  State,  the 
appraisement  of  lands  and  lots  for  1891  being  two  and  one-half  millions  higher 
than  in  1890.  The  farmers  of  our  county  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  hard 
at  work  for  a  paying  crop  in  1892. 

VIGO  COUNTY. 

The  fair  of  1891  was  equal  to  any  in  a  long  series  of  successful  exhibitions,  in 
its  average  of  excellence,  and  more  attractive  to  the  general  public  in  the  enter- 
tainment provided.    Two  points  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view — to  secure  a  ful- 
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exhibit  in  each  department  of  the  fair  proper,  and  to  provide  plenty  for  the  occu- 
pants of  the  amphitheater  to  look  at  during  the  afternoons.  The  Vigo  fair's  re- 
ceipts were  larger  than  ever  before,  from  gate  receipts  and  entry  fees.  From  the 
first  because  the  gate  fee  had  been  raised,  and  from  the  second  because  of  the  large 
stakes  and  purses  offered  for  speed. 

The  attendance,  while  large  and  creditable,  was  less  than  for  the  two  preceding 
fairs,  for  there  was  quite  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  from  the  increased  admis- 
sion fee.  Many  in  the  country  worked  more  earnestly  and  systematically  to  beat 
the  fair  this  year  than  they  had  ever  worked  in  previous  years  to  help  it.  The 
general  result  encourages  the  belief  that  the  advanced  price  can  be  maintained,  and 
the  following  results  secured:  1st.  A  certain  profit  every  year,  without  any 
anxiety  to  the  managers.  2d.  No  further  danger  of  bankruptcy  or  set-backs  if 
one  or  more  fairs  fail  in  a  rainy  period.  3d.  Fine  buildings  for  all  departments 
without  obliging  twelve  directors  to  carry  a  burden  of  debt  for  the  benefit  of  the 
county  at  their  own  personal  risk. 

A  new  amphitheater,  of  elegant  architecture,  and  seated  with  chairs,  which 
cost  $17,000,  was  opened  for  this  fair.  New  stalls  for  125  horses  and  125  cattle 
were  also  built  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  fire  last  fall,  making  our  full  comple- 
ment 400. 

The  races  were  an  important  feature  of  this  and  preceding  fairs,  and  it  seems 
to  be  a  settled  fact  that  an  important  percentage  of  the  attendance  was  attracted 
solely  by  the  races,. and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  was  much  inter- 
ested in  them.  Our  experience  shows  that  the  attendance  can  be  increased  by 
special  attractions,  and  that  the  money  paid  for  balloons,  trotting  dog,  etc.,  if  they 
are  well  advertised,  brings  good  returns.  A  perceptible  benefit  to  the  county  has 
accrued  from  the  fairs  from  the  sales  made  by  the  exhibitors  of  good  stock.  A  new 
and  profitable  business  in  the  county  has  grown  up  in  the  large  consumption  of 
supplies  by  the  hundreds  of  horses,  and  their  attendant  grooms  and  horsemen, 
which  are  kept  on  the  fair  grounds  from  spring  to  fall. 

The  year  of  1891  has  been  one  of  mingled  prosperity  and  misfortune  to  Vigo 
County.  To  the  growers  of  wheat  it  was  good,  to  corn-growers  moderately  so, 
while  gardeners  found  it  disastrous,  and  stock-rabers  had  a  struggle  between  the 
high  prices  of  feed  and  low  prices  of  stock.  The  luxuriant  promises  of  spring  were 
cancelled  by  the  prolonged  drought  of  summer,  and  the  abundant  rains  at  the  close 
of  summer  were  followed  by  the  drought  at  the  seeding  time.  The  wheat  crop  was 
.the  best  in  many  years.  For  several  years,  in  consequence  of  poor  results,  the 
acreage  had  grown  less  year  by  year,  so  that  the  acreage  this  year  was  much  below 
the  average,  but  the  yield  was  much  above  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  yield 
was  twenty  or  more  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  an  average,  though  thirty-five  to  forty 
bushels  were  frequently  quoted.  The  grain  ran  from  60  to  64  pounds  per  bushel, 
and  graded  good,  No.  2  selling  at  from  80  cents  at  the  opening,  to  home  millers,  to 
95  cents  later,  making  an  average  of  about  90  cents  for'the  wheat  sold.  The  fail- 
ures of  previous  seasons  had  led  to  a  change  of  seed,  and  to  the  abandonment,  by 
many,  of  the  favorite  Mediterranean,  which  is  still  preferred  by  the  millers.  The 
kinds  sown  were  Fuitz,  Fulcaster,  Odessa,  Poole,  Hicks,  Mediterranean,  and  others 
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in  small  qaantities,  of  which  the  Poole  and  Hicks  are  least  thought  of  for  milling. 
The  Falcaster  was  awarded  the  first  premium  over  all  others,  at  the  last  fair. 

An  increased  acreage,  perhaps  twenty-five  per  cent.,  was  sown  in  wheat  this 
fall.  Some  fields  look  well,  but  manv  are  "  spotty  "  and  uneven  and  the  general 
outlook  is  not  promising. 

The  drought  checked  the  growth  of  corn  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  oats 
crop  was  a  failure.  The  gardeners  as  a  class  suffered  the  most.  The  Gardeners' 
Association  of  this  county  has  one  hundred  members,  but  there  are  many  more 
gardeners  in  the  county.  The  market  gardens  and  farms,  from  five  to  forty  acres 
in  extent,  spread  around  Terre  Haute  to  a  distance  of  six  to  eight  miles.  The 
business  in  garden  products  and  small  fruits  was  seriously  afiected  by  drought. 

There  are  no  stock  farms  in  the  county  except  those  devoted  to  horses,  upon 
which  a  good  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  in  the  last  year  in  improvements. 
There  are  a  number  of  breeding  farms,  devoted  to  the  light-harness  horse,  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  any,  in  their  stock  and  improvements.  A  few  men 
have  good  herds  of  thoroughbred  cattle.  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Polled  Angus, 
Jersey  and  Holstein.  There  is  noticeable  an  improvement  in  the  grade  of  cattle 
throughout  the  county,  though  in  number  of  cattle  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
last  year,  as  the  high  price  of  feed  and  low  price  of  cattle  forced  a  clearing  out  of 
stock.  About  1,500  head  of  cattle  were  sold  at  the  local  stock  yard,  mostly  for 
home  consumption,  where'  prices  to  the  farmer  did  not  often  go  over  |2  to  $2.50  per 
hundred. 

Vigo  is  one  of  the  best  counties  for  hogs,  and  the  quality  is  improving ;  but  the 
year  has  been  an  unprofitable  one  for  the  breeders,  for  feed  has  been  high  and 
pork  low. 

Our  farmers  do  not  raise  sheep  to  any  extent.  There  are  few  flocks  of  even 
fifty  head,  and  smaller  flocks  of  the  useful  and  profitable  animal  are  not  plenty. 

Terre  Haute  is  the  best  corn  market  in  the  State  on  account  of  its  distillerv 
and  hominy  mills,  which  use  millions  of  bushels  a  year.  Its  flour  mills  use  more 
wheat  than  the  county  produce?,  and  a  result  may  be  that  our  farmers  will  find  it 
more  profitable  to  supply  the  mills  with  grain  than  to  furnish  the  stock  yards  with 
cattle  and  hogs. 

The  officers  of  the  fair  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  Farmer's  Institute 
which  was  held  in  the  early  spring.  It  was  very  successful ;  was  well  attended  by 
the  farmers,  and  it  was  thought  to  have  been  very  practical  and  useful,  and  it  will 
be  repeated  in  1892. 

There  is  an  abuse  of  the  fairs  which  might  be  remedied  by  co-operation  among 
the  agricultural  societies.  It  is  the  sharp  practice  of  certain  classes  of  exhibitors 
who  go  from  fair  to  fair  simply  as  a  business  and  to  gather  in  the  premiums. 
They  do  not  raise,  produce  or  make  the  articles  exhibited  by  them.  They  can 
evade  the  rules  when  exhibiting  among  strangers,  and  their  affidavits  are  valueless. 
It  is  good  policy  to  encourage  reliable  exhibitors  and  to  invite  exhibitors  of  the 
best  types  and  grades  of  stock  and  manufacturers ;  but  the  honest  exhibitor  should 
be  protected  from  the  traveling  huckster,  and  the  fraudulent  exhibitor  should  be 
exposed  as  prompUy  as  a  racing  <'  ringer.'' 
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WABASH  COUNTY. 

The  thirtj-ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Wabash  County  Agricultural 
Society  has  been  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  Although 
all  the  stalls,  stables  and  pens  of  the  Society  were  destroyed,  by  fire,  caused  by 
sparks  from  a  passing  train,  six  weeks  previous  to  the  time  for  holding  the  fair, 
making  a  loss  to  the  Association  of  $3,500,  with  no  insurance,  yet,  in  the  face 
of  this  drawback,  the  management  went  to  work  with  a  will  and  in  four  weeks 
from  the  time  of  the  fire  had  settled  the  loss  with  the  Wabash  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  $2,800,  and  had  all  the  stalls,  stables  and  pens  ready  for  use. 

Never  before  has  there  been  so  many  fine  horses  brought  to  our  fair.  The 
500  stalls  were  all  filled  and  many  found  quarters  at  the  livery  stables  in  our  city. 
The  speed  department  was  far  superior  to  any  previous  exhibition.  With  one  of 
the  best  tracks  in  the  State  and  with  liberal  premiums  ofiered  for  the  coming  fair, 
we  hope  to  give  satisfaction  in  all  departments  and  ever  keep  our  fair  up  to  the 
high  standing  it  has  attained.  The  swine  department  was  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  although  the  premiums  had  been  decreased. 

In  the  cattle  and  sheep  departments  there  was  a  falling  off  from  last  year, 
caused  by  the  premiums  in  these  departments  being  so  small  that  it  did  not  pay 
the  exhibitor  for  his  trouble.  But  now  we  have  our  premium  list  in  the  hands  of 
a  competent  committee  Tor  revision  and  will  offer  as  good  premiums  in  every 
department  as  any  county  fair  in  the  State. 

The  farmers  of  Wabash  County  are  taking  more  interest  in  agriculture, 
caused  probably  by  the  numerous  interesting  Farmers'  Institutes  held  during  the 
year,  and  the  outlook  for  support  from  the  farmers  is  very  encouraging. 
Although  the  agricultural  display  was  not  so  large  as  heretofore,  everything  shown 
was  of  the  very  best,  and  what  was  lacking  in  quantity  was  made  up  in  quality. 
The  floral  hall  exhibit  was  the  best  ever  seen  on  the  grounds. 

In  fact  the  Association  feels  as  though  it  has  been  abundantly  blessed 
during  the  past  season,  and  shall  strive  with  renewed  vigor  to  make  the  fair  of 
1892  superior  to  all  previous  exhibitions. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Washington  County  Fair  Association 
occurred  the  first  week  in  September,  1891. 

The  ''weather  clerk'*  made  another  desperate  effort  to  drown  us  out,  but  the 
association  has  proved  invincible.  The  rain  interfered  with  the  exhibits,  speed 
rings  and  attendance — especially  the  latter.  The  receipts,  however,  exceeded  the 
expenditures,  and  after  paying  all  premiums  and  bills  incident  to  the  exhibit,  a 
handsome  balance  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  The  association  does  not 
owe  a  dollar.  Its  thirty  odd  acres  are  all  paid  for,  well  fenced  and  provided  with 
good,  substantial  buildings,  stalls,  pens,  etc. 

Our  farmers  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  best  breeds  of  live  stock  are  the 
cheapest.    The  display  of  fine  horses  was  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  fair.    The 
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general  purpoae,  heavy  draft  and  light  harness  classes  were  filled  to  overflowing. 
In  fact,  it  was  generally  remarked  that  there  never  was  anything  like  such  a  show 
of  horses. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  excellent,  and  the  herds  contained  some  of  the  finest 
animals  in  our  State.  The  exhibit  in  sheep  was  fine,  while  the  hog  show  was 
large  and  of  excellent  qaality. 

The  display  of  agricultural  products  was  not  up  with  the  standard.  This 
seems  strange,  too,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  year  1891  has  been  an  unusually 
productive  one.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fruit  department.  Washington 
County  is  noted  for  its  large  fruit  crops,  and  the  past  year  an  unusually  large  crop 
of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  other  fruits,  grown  in  this  climate,  was  raised. 

A  rainy  week  dampens  the  ardor  of  Fair  enthusiasts  more  than  anything  else, 
and  our  Association  has  been  dampened  annually  since  its  organization,  but  we 
are  *- in  it,"  and  won't  be  drowned  out. 

Our  annual  election  is  over,  and  the  directors  are  arranging  for  a  grand  show 
next  year.  As  in  the  past,  the  new  officers  are  men  of  earnest  purpose  and  un- 
conquerable determination.  New  attractions  and  large  premiums  will  be  features 
of  our  exhibit  in  1892,  rain  or  no  rain. 


CAMBRIDGE  CITY   AND  RICHMOND,   WAYNE  COUNTY. 

The  soil  is  generally  a  rich  loam  bedded  in  clay  with  a  mixture  of  sand  with 
limestone  beneath,  and  especially  adapted  to  wheat,  corn  and  grass,  the  production 
of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  any  county  in  the  State.  The  entire  county  is  well 
watered  and  drained  by  two  forks  of  the  White  Water  Biver,  which  flows  through  the 
county  from  north  to  south.  The  corn,  wheat  and  hay  crops  are  increasing,  es- 
pecially so  as  to  the  wheat  crop  of  last  season,  the  yield  in  many  instances  reach- 
ing as  high  as  forty  bushels  per  acre.  The  corn  crop  is  better  than  an  average 
both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

During  the  year  of  1891,  Bichmond  completed  her  new  fair  ground  at  a  cost 
of  $30,000.  The  buildings  are  all  frame  built  in  modern  style  of  architecture ;  the 
amphitheater  capable  of  seating  5,000  persons,  and  stabling  for  250  head  of  horses. 

WAYNE  COUNTY   AGRICULTURAL  AND   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Our  Society  has  been  holding  monthly  meetings  almost  continuously  since  Dec. 
11,  1858,  at  which  time  a  constitution  was  adopted,  of  which  our  present  one  con- 
tains a  part.  It  is  quite  probable  that  meetings  were  occasionally  held  for  at  least 
two  years  prior  to  its  adoption.  The  minutes  of  some  of  the  oldest  meeting  indi- 
cated the  condition  of  the  people  as  being  more  enthusiastic  in  agricultural  than 
borticultural  work. 

During  the  year  we  were  given  several  good,  practical  papers  by  competent 
essayists,  usually  on  subjects  pertaining  to  lines  of  our  work.  These  essays  are 
published  in  connection  with  our  minutes  in  two  of  our  weekly  county  papers,  and 
are  eagerly  sought  after. 
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Our  Society  has  been  maintainiDg  its  average  membership  for  several  years, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  and  gratification  to  state  that  our  numbers  are  not  confined 
strictly  to'  members,  but  to  their  families,  friends  and  visitors,  who  are  prompted 
to  come  in  order  to  instruct  and  be  instructed  in  the  vocations  common  to  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  work. 

Owing  to  a  controversy  regarding  the  distribntion  of  the  show  fees  of  our 
county,  our  Society  has  not,  as  formerly,  yet  received  its  annual  sum  from  this 
source,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  make  a 
definite  ruling  in  this  matter  in  the  near  future  alleviating  such  embarrassments. 

As  has  been  the  custom,  premiums  were' offered  at  two  or  more  of  our  meet- 
ings during  the  year.  This  was  done  at  those  of  June  and  September.  At  the 
former,  cash  premiums  were  given ;  at  the  latter,  ribbon  awards  were  given. 

Farmers,  generally,  appear  to  be  less  inclined  to  farm  for  the  real  cash  ob- 
tained than  formerly,  and  are  bent  on  improving  their  lands  by  drainage,  applica- 
tion of  manures,  rotation  of  crops  and  more  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
enlarging  their  buildings,  both  for  dwellings  and  shelter  for  stock  and  grain;  and 
above  all,  beautifying  their  homes  so  as  to  make  rural  life  as  pleasant  as  any  other, 
and  hoping,  by  so  doing,  to  retain  a  fair  share  of  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  farm  for  country  life. 

It  is  true  that  the  lands  of  our  county  are  not  so  rich  as  formerly  in  plant- 
producing  ''food,''  yet  more  care  is  given  to  maintain  the  soil's  fertility.  Patches 
of  timber  are  being  cleared  and  the  new  land  cultivated,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  more  care  should  be  given  to  the  judicious  cutting  of  trees. 

Better  grades  of  stock  are  being  introduced,  and  more  attention  is  given  to 
their  feed  and  shelter. 

AgrictUiure, 

The  corn  crop  the  past  season,  although  fair,  was  below  the  average.  The 
prolonged  drought  of  the  summer  kept  the  corn  back ;  followed  by  copious  late 
rains  accelerated  its  growth  until,  as  was  expected,  it  was  considerably  injured  by 
frosts.  Wheat  a  magnificent  crop,  of  fine  quality,  and  demanded  good  prices.  A 
large  acreage  sown  this  fall,  but  in  rather  poor  condition.  'Oats  were  very  poor 
and  scarce.  Grass  almost  a  failure  during  the  summer  months;  later  pastures 
were  miich  revived.  Live  stock  generally  did  reasonably  well,  and  entered  the 
winter  in  fine  condition.  Horses  in  some  localities  suffered  considerably  from  an 
epizootic  disease,  and  hogs  were  somewhat  affected  l^y  cholera.  Hogs  and  cattle 
are  apparently  in  fewer  numbers  at  present  than  at  the  same  time  for  several  years. 

Fruits. 

The  present  year  has  been  a  good  one  for  fruit.  The  apple  crop  was  abundant, 
the  specimens  being  fine  and  well  flavored.  The  continued  drought,  followed  by 
the  late  rains  and  hot  sunshine,  ruined  many  hundreds  of  bushels  of  fruit,  as  it 
rotted  badly  both  on  and  off  the  trees.  Summer  apples,  however,  were  never 
better.    Considerable  trouble  was  experienced  in  keeping  winter  apples,  dne  to  rot 
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Those  who  have  practiced  spraying  fruit  trees  have  been  well  repaid  for  their 
efforti>.  The  {lear  crop  was  good,  but  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
Eeifer  pear  was  grown  to  perfection  by  several,  all  recommending  its  more  liberal 
planting.  Peaches  grew  to  fine  perfection,  and  were  more  abundant  than  for  years. 
Cherries  less  than  last  year,  and  comparatively  free  from  defects.  Qooseberries 
and  currants  very  fine.  Strawberries  were  excellent,  having  sufficiently  matured 
before  the  drought.  Raspberries  and  blackberries  almost  a  failure.  Grapes  con- 
siderably affected  with  mildew  and  rot,  and  many  of  the  later  varieties  were 
wormy,  the  weather  being  very  unfavorable  for  their  ripening. 

Vegelahles. 

« 

A  large  amount  of  Irish  potatoes  grown,  but  the  yield  per  acre  was  below  the 
average.  Sweet  potatoes  a  failure.  Pumpkins,  squashes  and  melons  were  scarce 
and  very  poor  specimens.  Pickles  were  choice  and  plenty,  and  are  more  univer- 
sally grown.  Vegetables  grown  from  seeds  obtained  from  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  were  small  and  inferior,  due  to  the  drought. 

Flowers, 

After  an  open  winter  the  early  spring  flowers  were  fine.  The  cool,  dry  weather 
in  April  and  May  was  unfavorable  to  the  germination  of  seed  sown  in  open 
ground,  which  accounts,  probably,  for  the  few  favorable  reports  from  the  seed 
distributed  at  our  March  meeting.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  results  were 
flattering.  For.  the  same  reason  out-door  plants  and  shrubs  were  late  blooming, 
many  a  month  later  than  usual.  The  summer  being  warm,  with  but  little  rainfall, 
consequently  only  those  who  could  supply  their  plants  with  water  were  favored 
with  bloom. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  conditions,  our  exhibits  have  been  large  and 
creditable,  many  varieties  exceptionally  fine,  notably  roses,  tuberoses,  gladioluses 
and  geraniums.  Of  autumn  flowers  the  chrysanthemum  reigns  undisputed  queen, 
with  yearly  additions  of  new  and  more  perfect  varieties,  with  an  increased  interest 
by  both  florist  and  amateur.  We  note  with  pleasure  the  increased  love  for  flowers, 
not  only  at  the  homes  and  lawns  of  the  wealthy,  but  among  the  poorer  classes  also. 

WABBEK  COUNTY. 

The  fair  held  at  this  place,  West  Lebanon,  was  financially  a  success.  The 
association  had  dropped  in  debt  the  year  preceding  by  making  some  necessary  im- 
provements. This  year  they  have  been  able  to  lift  the  $200  note  and  vet  have  a 
nice  little  balance  left. 

The  number  of  entries  in  the  depiartments  of  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  were 
somewhat  short  of  the  general  average.  The  other  departments  were  well  repre- 
sented, except  the  racing,  which,  this  year  was  somewhat  short. 

The  association  intended  using  the  expert  judge  system,  but  postponed  the 
arrangements  until  too  late  to  do  any  thing. 
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The  demand  for  both  space  and  huxter  stands  was  above  the  general  ran 
this  year,  with  prices  at  the  same  figures. 

There  are  five  good  fairs  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  from  West  Lebanon. 

The  crops  of  Warren  County  are  corn,  wheat,  hay,  oats  and  rye.  Kot  much 
of  the  latter  being  grown. 

The  corn  crop  is  about  an  average,  forty  bushels.  Oats  were  below  the  average 
owing  to  the  extreme  conditions  of  the  weather  in  their  early  stages.  Wheat  is 
above  an  average  crop,  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  being  about  the  general  aver- 
age. There  is  not  much  rye  sown  in  this  county  yet,  but  farmers  are  beginning  to 
use  the  rye  as  a  rotary  crop. 

About  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  meadows  were  broken  up  in  this  county  for  com 
this  spring.    The  hay  crop  averaged  about  one  and  a  quarter  tons  per  acre. 

Stock  thrived  well  during  the  summer,  the  grass  crop  being  splendid.  All 
stock  has  been  generally  healthy ;  no  cholera  in  the  county. 

The  farmers  of  this  county  found  from  this  year's  crops  that  fall  breaking  is 
a  great  advantage;  consequently  those  who  could,  have  fully  plowed  for  next  year's 
corn  crop. 

Another  gravel  road  has  been  built  this  season  in  the  county  and  several  short 
stretches  added  to  the  old  ones  by  hauling  gravel  to  work  taxes.  While  the 
county  is  somewhat  in  debt  from  past  administrations,  the  general  prosperity  is 
splendid. 

The  general  improvements  are  rapid ;  land  has  advanced  $10  per  acre  during 
the  year  and  many  exchanges  being  made. 


BRIDQETON   UNION. 

To  say  that  the  Society  held  its  thirtieth  annual  fair  at  Bridgeton,  Parke 
County,  from  August  10  to  15  is  to  narrate  an  uninterenting  fact,  but  when  it  is 
said  that  this  fair  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  any  preceding  one  it  becomes  of  some 
interest.  Many  of  its  originators  are  gone;  what  are  left  are  now  old  men,  and  to 
know  that  there  are  young  men  taking  hold  of  our  fair  educated  to  all  its  advan- 
tages and  needs,  and  holding  a  successful  exhibit,  means  that  Bridgeton  Union  is 
here  to  stay,  and  by  justice  and  fair  dealing  mean  to  grow  with  the  breeding  and 
agricultural  growth.  Ours  is  a  pro  rata  fair,  yet  we  were  able  to  pay  all  premiums 
in  full,  and  that,  too,  without  deducting  any  per  cent,  or  charging  any  entrance 
fees,  except  in  speeding.  The  show  in  all  the  departments  was  good,  especially  so 
in  the  horse,  cattle  and  poultry  lines.  But  a  few  years  ago  and  the  general  pur- 
pose horse  was  in  the  lead ;  then  came  the  draft,  but  at  our  last  meeting  the  light 
harness  horse  surpassed  greatly  in  numbers  and  in  quality.  This  change,  we 
suppose,  is  occasioned  largely  by  our  fine  gravel  roads.  Ko  better  roads  are  found 
than  in  Parke  County,  no  finer  horses  driven  than  over  these  roads.  We  also 
had  our  first  herd  of  Hereford  cattle  with  us;  creditable  beasts  they  were  and 
carried  away  their  share  of  honor,  contesting  with  a  number  of  the  lordly  Short- 
horns. In  our  district  we  have  good  herds  of  Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Polled  Angus, 
Galloways,  Devonshires,  Jerseys  and  Holsteins,  and  the  best  Cotswold  sheep  in 
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America.  Onr  Berkshire, •Poland  and  Chester  Whites  have  long  been  famous. 
Cor  poaltry  breeders  are  namerous  and  up  with  the  times  in  all  that  pertains  to 
good  fowls. 

With  farming  intelligence  m  good  as  any,  improved  live  stock  inferior  to 
none,  soil  rich  and  varied,  suited  to  raise  an  abundance  of  all  not  forbidden  by 
our  latitude;  with  the  Great  Buler  especially  gracious,  our  prosperity  is  the  equal 
of  any  farming  section  in  the  Union.  However,  paper  prosperity  is  more  uni- 
versal than  actual  prosperity,  and  our  pecuniary  condition  is  not  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Ours  is  a  mining  as  well  as  farming  district,  though  this  interest  for 
some  months  has  been  languishing. 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of  remarkable  drouth,  yet  we  are  enabled  to 
record  the  best  wheat  yields  ever  known,  with  a  good  half  crop  of  all  other  cereals. 
The  quality  of  hay  was  never  better,  though  lacking  some  in  quantity.  Quite  a 
large  amount  of  com  fodder  was  harvested — a  commendable  practice,  r.nd  one  we 
hope  shall  be  much  improved  upon.  A  greater  number  of  feed  cutters  and  grind- 
ers are  in  use,  showing  that  we  are  alive  to  improvements  in  feeding.  More  than 
average  attention  is  being  paid  to  fruit  culture,  and  our  last  crop  was  a  fairly  good 
one  of  both  fruits  and  berries.  ' 

With  nil  thetfte  and  many  more  blessings,  with  natural  advantages  of  such 
moment,  why  shouldn't  we  prosper? 

0RAIV6E  JUBILEE. 

The  Grange  Jubilee  and  Agricultural  Exhibiting  Association  held  its  fifteenth 
annual  meeting  at  Wirt  Station  August  18  to  21. 

This  meeting  surely  ban  established  this  association's  reputation  as  a  noted 
drouth-breaker,  as  this  is  the  fourth  year  in  succession  that  we  have  had  rain 
almost  the  entire  time  of  our  meetings.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  this  has 
been  a  great  hindrance  to  the  advancement  of  our  asRociation,  as  all  persons  who 
bave  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  management  of  fairs  know  the  result  of 
rainy  weather  on  the  success  of  the  meeting.  The  past  four  years'  experience  is 
almost  enough  to  discourage  the  most  ardent  managers,  but  we  find  them  in  the 
field  again,  working  with  a  will  and  a  determination  to  succeed,  for  we  are  assured 
that  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn. 

The  attendance  was  very  light,  owing  to  the  weather ;  nevertheless  we  had  a 
very  good  display  in  most  of  the  departments. 

The  farm  product  display  was  very  good. 

The  fruit  exhibit  was  very  fine. 

The  live  stock  department  was  poor. 

The  farm  machinery  was  fair,  but  not  so  good  as  last  year. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  flowers  and  pot  plants. 

The  ladies'  department  was  fairly  represented,  especially  in  the  culinary  part. 

Financially  we  were  not  very  successful,  but  our  receipts  were  sufficient  to  pay 
all  expenses  and  add  some  to  our  improvements. 

Our  premiums  consisted  of  diplomas  and  ribbons  awarded  in  all  classes. 
18— Agr. 
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Our  l«cture  department  was  a  Buccees,  as  we  have  provided  a  coyering  for  our 
speaker's  stand,  and  also  for  the  aadienoe.  We  were  favored  with  an  excellent 
address  from  Professor  Young,  of  Hanover  Collegei  on  **  The  Science  and  Applica- 
tion of  Agricultural  Chemistry  to  Practical  Farming'';  also  several  other  good 
lectures  in  the  interest  of  agriculture.  This  feature  we  expect  to  enlarge  upon  in 
the  future,  and  hope  to  make  it  of  great  benefit  to  the  agricultural  class. 

This  county  is  adapted  to  almost  all  kinds  of  husbandry,  owing  to  the  divers- 
ity of  the  soil  and  the  lay  of  the  land.  The  rolling  land  is  well  adapted  to  blue- 
grass,  which  furnishes  as  fine  grazing  for  stock  as  can  be  found  in  the  State.  Oar 
rolling,  table  and  level  lands  furnish  as  good  soil  as  in  found  in  the  State  for 
wheat,  corn  and  grass,  although  not  naturally  so  rich,  perhaps ;  but  by  the  use  of 
fertilizers  we  can  produce  as  large  yields  per  acre  as  any  county  in  the  State,  and 
are  ai»sured  of  fewer  failures  than  many  other  portions.  Mixed  farming  is  almost 
universally  practiced.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye  and  barley  are  snccesafully  grown. 
All  the  meadow  grasses  and  clover  are  being  extensively  grown. 

Potatoes,  both  Irish  and  sweet,  make  fine  yields  when  properly  cultivated. 
Near  Madison  truck  farming  is  carried  on  quite  extensively.  Almost  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  are  raieed  in  large  quantities,  and  are  shipped  to  our  large  cities  to  find 
a  market.  Onions  and  onion  sets  are  becoming  quite  a  product.  Some  of  oar 
growers  within  the  last  few  years  have  raised  near  one  thousand  bushels  of  onion 
sets  from  a  few  acres  of  ground,  which  have  brought  good  prices. 

Our  hill  land  is  pecaliarly  adapted  to  growing  fine  tobacco,  and  brings  the 
top  price  in  the  markets.  The  laUd  on  the  topn  of  our  hills  is  not  surpassed  in  the 
State  for  fruit-growing,  and  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  until  every  acre  on  the  hills 
bordering  the  Ohio  Biver  will  be  in  fruit  of  some  kind.  At  the  present  time,  Mad- 
ison is  among  the  leading  points  as  a  fruit  market,  there  being  shipped  from  there 
each  year  large  quantities  of  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  pearp,  strawberries,  raspber- 
ries and  blackberries. 

Stock-raising,  perhaps,  is  not  advancing  as  rapidly  as  it  is  in  some  other 
counties,  but  our  stock  will  grade  above  the  average.  Our  horses  are  much  im- 
proved within  the  past  few  years.  At  the  present  time  driving  horses  are  taking 
the  lead.  We  have  some  as  fine  steppers  as  can  be  found  in  the  State.  The  sheep 
husbandry  has  been  neglected  more  than  any  other  branch  of  stock-raising.  I 
know  of  no  better  location  than  this  county  for  persons  to  engage  in  this  bu«inei« 
and  make  it  a  success.  Madison,  having  two  very  extensive  woolen  mills,  would 
furnish  a  ready  market  for  all  the  wool  grown  without  having  to  ship  it  away  to 
find  a  market. 

We  still  have  plenty  of  fine  timber,  but  it  is  fast  disappearing,  being  used  to 
supply  the  various  manufactures  at  home  and  abroad.  The  principal  varieties 
are  poplar,  oak,  ash,  walnut,  hickory  and  beech.  We  also  have  an  abundance  of 
fine  building  stone,  and  limestone  and  gravel  along  the  creeks  in  inexhaustible 
quantities  for  making  good  roads.  AH  the  principal  roads  leading  to  Madison  are 
piked  and  are  toll  roads.  Quite  an  interest  has  been  taken  in  improviog  our 
roads  within  the  last  year.  Many  of  our  county  roads  have  been  piked  to  some 
extent  by  donations,  and  are  free. 
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We  haye  been  bleseed  with  an  abundant  crop  of  all  kinds  of  farm  prodactB, 
which  have  brought  a  fair  price  in  the  market,  which  has  had  a  (endencj  to  im- 
prove all  classes  of  business. 

Active  business  in  our  cities  and  manufactures  surely  indicate  better  times  in 
the  future. 

Our  county  is  well  watered,  several  fine  streams  running  through  it,  with 
plenty  of  never-failing  springs  in  every  neighborhood. 

Madison,  the  county  seat,  is  as  beautiful  a  city  as  can  be  found  in  the  State, 
surrounded  with  its  lofty  hills,  which  produce  as  grand  scenery  as  can  be  found  in 
many  places  of  much  more  notoriety.  It  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  cities  in  the 
State,  thereby  making  it  very  desirable  as  a  manufacturing  point. 

The  Ohio  river,  one  of  Nature's  great  arteries,  flows  along  the  entire  southern 
boundary  of  our  county,  which  furnlBhes  cheap  transportation  of  our  surplus 
products  to  other  markets. 

Qood  farm  land  can  be  bought  at  very  reasonable  figures  at  the  present  time, 
with  good  indications  of  an  advance  in  the  near  future.  Any  one  desiring  a 
healthy  location,  where  all  kinds  of  crops  grown  in  this  latitude  do  well,  might 
look  farther  and  fare  worae  than  coming  to  old  Jefferson  County. 
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The  principal  corn-producing  counties  of  the  State,  1891 


County. 


Bushelfi 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Benton .^ 

Knox 

Madison 

Rush 

Tippecanoe 


3,738,880 
2,371,880 
2,286,460 
2.390,400 
3,346,280 


38 
43 
40 
40 
37 


Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  1890 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Spencer   .    . 
Tippecanoe 
Boone  .   .   . 
Warren    .    . 
Gibson .   .    . 


1,608,400 
3,004,668 
1,966,168 
1,683,072 
1,676,144 


45 
33 
36 
36 
36 


Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  1891 : 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Daviess  . 
Delaware 
Gibson  .  . 
Knox  .  . 
Posey   .   . 


1,640,940 
2,114,280 
1,943,100 
2,?71,880 
2,207,480 


42 
42 
46 
43 
44 


^ 
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Counties  producing  the  largest  average  yield  per  acre,  1890 : 


ComrrY. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


St  Joseph 
ElKhart  . 
Lagrange . 
Laporte  . 
Marshall . 


775,646 
921,006 
734,388 
762.984 
695,484 


20 
19 
19 
18 
18 


Counties  producing  the  largest  average  yield  per  acre,  1891 : 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Allen  .  . 
Carroll.  . 
Hamilton 
Parke  .  . 
Wells   .   . 


1,230,624 
990,600 

1,017,480 
934,080 
727,680 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


OATS. 


COHPABATiyE  YIELD. 


Year. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 

Average 
Bushels  per 

Acre. 

897,952 

25.76 

1,019,398 

13.2 

950,231 

30.2 

937,143 

29.3 

886,927 
872,261 
822,934 

27.7 
32.4 
30.7 

791,843 
656,286 

29  7 
29.8 

684,822 
580,279 

28.6 
24.8 

1891 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1881 


23,123,189 
15,556,207 
28,710,935 
27,493.851 
24,378,984 
28,330,102 
25,228,033 
23,676,117 
19,667,789 
19,615,516 
14,398,420 
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The  principal  oat-prod acing  counties  in  the  State,  1890 : 


County. 

Benton 

Allen       

Laporte 

Lake 

Nohle 


Bueheh 
Prodaoed. 


Average 

BushelB  per 

Acre. 


845,640 
633,446 
560,831 
436,449 
847,875 


18 
22 
29 
19 
25 


The  principal  oat-producing  counties  in  the  State,  1891 : 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Allen  . 
Benton . 
Newton 
Porter  . 
Warren 


849,388 
1,319,150 
648,351 
579,872 
593,388 


34 
35 
33 
32 
86 


Counties  producing 'the  largest  average  yield  per  acre,  1890: 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Laporte 
Dekalb . 
Noble 
Whitley 
Henry  . 


560,831 
425,817 
347,875 
270,050 
266,475 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


29 
27 
25 
25 
25 


Counties  producing  the  largest  average  yield  per  acre,  1891 : 


County. 


Bushels 
PMduced. 


Adams . 
Benton. 
Noble  . 
Steuben 
Warren 


543,082 
1,319,150 
436,135 
303,156 
593,388 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


34 
35 
35 
36 
36 
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BABLET. 


oompabatiVe  'yield. 


Yeab. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Ayerage 

Bashels  per 

Acre. 


1891 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1886 


467,773 
887,802 
416,325 
403,516 
340,663 
330,078 
156,531 


21,388 
22,745 
19,825 
18,913 
17,311 
13.577 
9,186 


21.87 

17 

21 

21.3 

18.5 

24.3 

16.3 


The  principal  barley-prod nciDg  counties  of  the^  State,  1891 : 


COUKTY. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Dearborn 
Franklin . 
Jefferson  . 
Shelbj.   . 
St.  Joseph 


90,510 
46,144 
20,181 
35,260 
36,216 


30 
19 
21 
25 
24 


The  principal  barley-producing  counties  of  the  State,  1890 : 


County. 


Number  of 
Bushels. 


Average 

Numbei:.  of 

Bushels. 


Franklin . 
St  Joseph 
I>earbom 
Marion.   .' 
Elkhart  . 


31,966 
31,840 
28,314 
26,250 
16,520 


22 
20 
22 
35 
20 


Counties  producing  the  largest  average  yield  per  acre,  1891 : 


COUKTY, 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Hamilton  . 
Hancock .  . 
Huntington 
Jay  •  .  . 
Bandolph.  . 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


40 
34 
35 
35 
36 


1 
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iC!ofintieB  prodaciag  the  largest  average  yield  per  acre,  1890 : 


County. 


Number  of 
Bushels. 


Average 

Buflhels  per 

Acre. 


MarioD.  . 
Hamilton 
Manhall . 
Wabash  . 
Henry  .   . 


86 
36 
30 
30 
30 


BYE. 


GOMPABATIVE  YIELD. 


Ykab. 

1891 

1899 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886. 

1886 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Average 
Bushels 
per  Acre. 


808,148 
784,191 
871,216 
646,426 
460,760 
622,321 
440,697 


44,846 
68,786 
64,461 
36,497 
33,871 
36,681 
29,876 


18.2 

13.3 

16 

16.3 

13.6 

14.2 

14.7 


The  principal  rye-producing  counties,  1891 


COITNTY. 


Number  of 
Bushels. 


Average 
Bushels 
per  Acre. 


Elkhart 

Jasper 

Lake 

Newton 

Porter 

The  principal  rye-producing  counties,  1890 : 

County. 


31,320 
28,096 
36,960 
31,620 
36,632 


18 
16 
21 
16 
19 


Number  of 
Bushels. 


Average 
Bushels 
per  Acre. 


Elkhart 
Porter  . 
Lake    . 
Madison 
Wells  . 


76,312 
41,180 
40,662 
36,680 
33,604 


18 
16 
18 
20 
16 
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Coanties  prodacing  the  largest  yield  per  acre,  1891 : 


County. 


Namber  of 
BusCels. 


Average 

Bushela 

per  Acre. 


Delaware  . 
Fajette  .  . 
Grant  .  .  . 
Hantioffton 
Marshall.   . 


24,940 
5,320 

12,209 
9,600 

22,040 


29 
28 
29 
30 
29 


Coanties  prodacing  the  largest  yield  per  acre,  1890: 


County. 


Namber  of 
Bushels. 


Average 

Bushels 

per  Acre. 


Montgomery  . 
Vermillion .  . 
Tipton.  .  .  . 
Madison  .  .  • 
Blackford    .   . 


11,948 
28,600 
13,728 
36,680 
13.900 


26 
22 
22 
20 
20 


BUCKWHEAT. 


COMPARATIVX   YISXJ). 


Yeab. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Average 

Bushels 

per  Acre. 


1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 .   .       . 

1886 

1886 


151,450 
86,916 
89,754 
91,406 
69,375 

105,734 
67,848 


9,641 
6,388 
6,411 
6,675 
6,469 
6,953 
6,072 


16.86 

13.6 

14 

13.6 

10.7 

16.2 

11.1 


The  principal  buckwheat  producing  counties,  1890: 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels 

per  Acre. 


Lake.  . 
Starke  . 
Laporte 
Newton. 
White  . 


20 
18 
16 
16 
10 


Notb. — ^The  same  counties  have  the  highest  average  bushela  per  acre. 
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The  principal  backwheat  produciog  counties,  X89X : 


County. 


Bashels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels 

per  Acre. 


Elkhart 
Lake 
Laporte 
Noble  . 
White  . 


17 
20 
18 
33 
16 


Gonnties  producing  the  largest  average  yield  per  acre,  1891 : 


COUKTY. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels 

per  Acre. 


DaviesB  . 
Grant  .  . 
Hamilton 
Noble  .  . 
Vigo.  .   . 


35 
28 
30 
33 
25 


FLAXSEED. 


COMPARATIVE   YIELD. 


Year. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Average 

Bushels 

per  Acre. 


1891 

1890, 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886. 

1885, 


116,460 
89,839 
78,142 
101,693 
107,208 
163,128 
132,181 


14,146 
12,097 
10,640 
13,949 
14,872 
18,268 
17,767 


8.24 

6.8 

7.3 

7.2 

7.2 

8.3 

7.4 
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The  principal  flaxseed-produciDg  counties  of  the  State,  1890 : 


County. 


Bushels 
Prod need. 


Aver  ace 

BuBhels 

per  Acre. 


Wayne.  . 
Randolph 
WellB  .  . 
Grant  .  . 
Wabash  . 


8 
8 
8 

7 
8 


The  principal  flaxaeed-producing  counties  of  the  State,  1891 : 


COXJNTY. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels 

per  Acre. 


Qrant  .  .  . 
Huntington. 
Randolph  . 
Wabash  .  . 
Wells  .  .   . 


8 
7 
8 

16 
9 


CLOVER  HAY. 


COMPAKATIVE    YIELD. 


Yeab. 


Tons. 


Acres. 


Average 

Tons 
per  Acre. 


1891 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1883 


2,109,814 
2,057,188 
2,349,528 
1,311,450 
1,728,776 
1,770,528 
1,662,277 
1,501,860 
1,628,519 


1,208,672 
1,196,040 
1,174,764 
1,061,846 
1,121,314 
1,075,717 
1,042,759 
908,238 
939,615 


1.75 

1.7 

2 

1.2 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 
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CoantieB  producing  the  largest  amount  of  timothy  hay  in  1891 


County. 


Tons 
Produced. 


Average 

Tons  per 

Acre. 


Clay  .  .  .  . 
Greene .  .  . 
Lake.  .  .  . 
Ripley .  .  . 
Washington 


45,632 
46,341 
55,826 
65,826 
40,077 


2 
2 
2 

li 


Counties  producing  the  largest  amount  of  timothy  hay,  1890: 


County. 


Tons 
Produced. 


Average 

Tons  per 

Acre. 


Jasper 

Qreene 

Lake. 

Ripley 

Clay. 


51,192 
48,312 
46,281 
44,348 
44,348 


2 

2 

1.7 

1.5 

2 


Note. — Almost  half  the  counties  in  the  State  averaged  two  tons  to  the  acre, 
which  was  the  highest  average. 


IRISH  POTATOES. 


COMFARATIVS  YIELD. 


Year. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


1891 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1877 
1886 
1885 


7,888.701 
2,688,875 
7,783,267 
5,480,960 
2,216,130 
5,392,021 
5,801,524 


85,921 
80,747 
79,213 
76,148 
77,306 
71,055 
74,434 


91. 

33.3 

98.2 

71.9 

28.6 

74.8 

77.9 
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The  principal  Irish  potato  produclDg  counties  of  tho  State,  1891 : 


County. 


Buphels 
Produced. 


Average 
per  Acre. 


Allen  . 
Decatur 
Elkhart 
Lake .  . 
Marion. 


367,488 
348,300 
203,170 
273,406 
240,680 


88 

90 

110 

118 


Counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  1891 : 


COXJNTY. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 
per  Acre. 


Blackford. 
Jefferson  . 
Miami  .  . 
Orange .  . 
While  .   . 


93,620 
118,260 
141,180 

66,640 
107,260 


140 
136 
130 
160 
160 


SWEET  POTATOES. 


COMPARATIVE  YIELD. 


Yeab. 


Bushels. 


1891.  . 

1890.  . 

1889.  . 

1888.  . 

1887.  . 

1886.  . 

1885.  . 


247,086 
158,700 
194,040 
234,832 
167,387 
222,390 
183,928 


Acres. 


3,339 
2,645 
2,772 
3,272 
3,214 
3,003 
2,552 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


74 
60 
70 
71 
52 
74 
72 


f-SC^iZ'-':  M  " 


it  .- 
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The  principal  sweet  potato  producing  counties,  1890 : 


CouirrY. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Marion. 
Vigo.  . 
Wayne. 
Qreene. 
Jefferson 


77 

56 

65 

KA 

125 


The  principal  sweet  potato  producing  countieSi  1891 : 


CouirrY. 


Bushels 
Produced.' 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Knox  . 
Marion. 
Miami  . 
Vigo.  . 
Warrick 


128 

50 

125 
75 
83 


Gountiee  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  1890 : 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Jefferson 
Crawford 
Jennings 
Greene . 
Jackson 


125 
124 
108 
104 
101 


The  counties  producing  the  largest  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  1891 


County. 


Bushels 
Produced. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


Adams .  •  • 
Jasper  .  .  . 
Jefierson  .  . 
Miami .  .  . 
Vanderburgh 


150 
150 
160 
125 
130 
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The  principal  tobacco  prodocinff  coanties^  1891 : 


County. 


Product  in 
Ponnds. 


Pounds 
per  Acre. 


Dubois .   .   . 
Pike.   .    . 
Speocer    .    . 
Switzerland 
Warrick  . 


866,000 

450,000 

2,783,063 

1,706,070 

2,994,400 


800 
600 
833 
1,130 
760 


The  counties  producing  the  largest  number  of  pounds  per  acre,  1891 : 


COUKTY. 


Product  in 
Ponnds. 


Ponnds 
per  Acre. 


Grant  .  .  . 
Harrison  .  . 
Monroe.  .  . 
Switzerland. 
Wayne .   .   . 


18,000 

56,000 

31,200 

1,705,070 

170,500 


1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,130 
1,100 


N« 


3 
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BOARD   OF   AQRICULTURB. 


ACREAGE  SOWN  IN  WHEAT. 


Statement  Showing  by  Counties  the  Acreage  Sown  in  Wheat  in 
1891y  and  the  Average  Yield  per  Acre  and  Total  Product  in 
Bushels. 


COUNTIES. 


Acreage 

in 

1891. 

Yield 

per 

Acre. 

Product 

in 
Bushels 

1891. 

Acreage 

in 

1890. 

Product 

in 

Bushels 

1890. 

20.878 

23 

480,148 

21,060 

210.600 

Sl,276 

24 

1.230.624 

57,887 

636,757 

42,980 

19 

816,620 

43375 

351300 

3,190 

19 

60,610 

1.475 

22.225 

9,076 

21 

190,569 

9.663 

77304 

38,762 

22 

852,764 

41372 

413,720 

8,990 

15 

134,850 

9.963 

69352 

41,275. 

24 

990,600 

41.964 

561.604 

41,920 

23 

964,160 

42396 

677386 

18,250 

15 

273,750 

18.701 

187310 

27.550 

19 

523.450 

19.649 

UI-s^ 

45^76 

22 

998.272 

49314 

396,912 

10,580 

13 

137,280 

10,781 

775,467 

44,782 

18 

806,760 

40331 

324.248 

24,676 

16 

893,216 

28,400 

234,000 

34,375 

18 

618,750 

35.232 

211392 

32.376 

22 

712,272 

27,292 

382.068 

40,350 

22 

887,700 

41,715 

292306 

27r500 

16 

440,000 

28,236 

254.124 

50,950 

19 

968/)50 

48,474 

921306 

22,555 

18 

405.990 

23358 

212;922 

7,350 

18 

132,300 

6.486 

664360 

41,250 

20 

825,100 

37344 

878«440 

30,576 

16 

489,216 

31,809 

286.281 

31.075 

21 

652,575 

33384 

500.760 

70,890 

20 

1,417.800 

71.106 

782,156 

33.295 

23 

766,785 

34,594 

243,158 

29,250 

17 

497,250 

29.132 

283366 

42,395 

24 

1,017,480 

48,763 

341341 

38,762 

21 

814,002 

40,107 

240342 

34,392 

15 

515.880 

35.735 

321315 

37.320 

22 

821,040 

38.716 

348,444 

44,920 

21 

943320 

46,607, 

228386 

35,490 

22 

780,780 

34,186 

341360 

33,479 

21 

708,059 

31.164 

280,476 

28,740 

17 

488,580 

30.396 

212,772 

7,291 

18 

131.238 

4327 

664.906 

28,391 

21 

596,211 

24,568 

169344 

21,990 

17 

373.830 

19,991 

199,910 

17,890 

16 

286,240 

18.766 

168385 

39,761 

21 

834.981 

39,960 

199,750 

60.470 

22 

1330340 

58312 

675,744 

45,290 

19 

860,510 

45,115 

768355 

43,470 

22 

956340 

38352 

734388 

6,750 

19 

128,250 

4,003 

64,048 

Adams.  .  .  . 
Allen 

Bartholomew 
Benton  .  . 
Blackford .  . 

Boone .... 
Brown.  .  .  . 
Carroll   .  .  . 

Cass 

Clark  .... 

Clay 

Clinton      .  . 
Crawford 
Daviess  .  .  . 
Dearborn  .  . 

Decatur .  .  . 
Dekalb  .  .  . 
Delaware  .  . 
Dubois  .  .  . 
Elkhart.  .  . 

Fayette  .  .  . 
Floyd  .... 
Fountain  .  . 
Frnnklin 
Fultun    .  .   . 

Gibson    .  •  . 
Grant  .... 
Greene   .  .  . 
Hamilton 
Hancock    .  . 

Harrison  .  . 
Hendricks.  . 
Henry.  .  .  . 
Howard  .  .  . 
Huntington . 

Jackson.  .  . 
Jasper.  .  .  . 

Jay 

Jetferson  .  . 
Jennings  .  . 

Johnson.  .  . 
Knox  .  . 
Kosciusko.  . 
Lo  grange  .  . 
Lake    .... 
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ACREAGE  SOWN  IN  WHEAT— Continued, 


COUNTIKS. 


Acreage 

Tield 

in 

per 

1891. 

Ao|re. 

44,980 

20 

15,476 

16 

46.260 

23 

37,290 

21 

41,276 

21 

17v290 

15 

43  960 

22 

11,276 

15 

55,420 

21 

27,860 

21 

8,965 

15 

42,620 

20 

8,220 

16 

15,760 

15 

19,260 

17 

38,920 

24 

14,760 

15 

32,340 

18 

17.620 

21 

64.820 

21 

18.220 

18 

32,325 

20 

21,270 

21 

24,760 

15 

47.320 

21 

9.570 

17 

55.320 

21 

30,170 

17 

5,320 

16 

30,460 

22 

42,320 

21 

39,440 

19 

17,120 

17 

51,270 

21 

27,260 

23 

17,440 

20 

31,440 

19 

32,140 

21 

49,240 

20 

41320 

23 

15,960 

22 

34,320 

18 

21320 

14 

40,876 

21 

30320 

24 

20,876 

19 

32,140 

20 

2391,922 

2.009 

Product 

in 

Bashels, 

1891. 


Acreage 

in 

1890. 


Product 

in 

Bushels, 

1890. 


Laporte  .  . 
Lawrence .  . 
Madison.  .  . 
Marion  .  .  . 
Marshall  .  . 

Martin  .  .  . 
Miami.  .  .  . 
Monroe  .  .  . 
Montgomery 
Morgan  .  .  . 

Newton  .  .  . 
Noble  .... 

Ohio 

Orange  .  .  . 
Owen  -.  .  .  . 

Parke  .... 
Perry  .... 

Pike 

Porter.  .  .  . 
Posey  .... 

Palaski  .  .  . 
Putnam  .  .  . 
Bandolph .  . 
Kip  ley.  .  .  . 
Kusli   .... 

8eoH 

Shelby.  .  .  . 
Spencer .  .  . 
Starke.  .  .  . 
Steuben .  .  . 

St.  Joseph.  . 
Snlliran.  ■  . 
Switzerland. 
Tippecanoe  . 
Tipton.  .  .  . 

Union.  .  .  . 
Vanderburgh 
Vermillion  . 
Vigo 

Wabash  .  .  . 
Warren  .  .  . 
Warrick.  .  . 
Washington. 

Wayne  .  .  . 
Wells  .... 
White.  .  .  . 
WhiUey.  .  . 

Total  .  . 


899.600 
247,616 
1,063,980 
783,090 
866,796 

259,850 
967,120 
169,140 
1,163,820 
585,060 

134,475 
852,400 
131320 
236rl00 
327,420 

934,080 
220,400 
582,120 
370,020 
1,361,220 

327,960 
646300 
887,670 
371,400 
993,720 

162,690 

1,161,720 

512,890 

85,120 

670,120 

888,720 
749,360 
291,040 
1,076370 
626,980 

348,800 
597360 
674,940 
984,800 

950360 
351,120 
617,760 
298,480 

858396 
727,680 
396,644 
642,800 


58,305,796 


42,388 
14,255 
47,797 
40,654 
38,638 

14,671 
42.294 
9,867 
57,329 
25316 

2,428 
40,870 

7,046 
15,285 
1336  J 

33,713 
13394 
30.812 
14.727 
64392 

17.359 
33.187 
40.737 
23.483 
48,488 

10,475 
56,824 
31,240 
4,401 
26,414 

38,777 
29.868 
13,832 
53316 
28,053 

18,786 
30,720 
28,373 
38,374 

41,068 
15336 
35,251 
23,871 

42,392 
27,006 
18,166 
33,275 


2,821,129 


762,984 
114.016 
238.985 
325.232 
69i,484 

88.026 
531328 

88.8()3 
343,974 
332,344 

31.564 
694,790 

77,506 
122,280 

53,452 

202,278 
95,858 
308,1::0 
206,278 
887,096 

280,5a5 
199,122 
467370 
311.347 
193,952 

73,325 
227.296 
250.920 

31,614 
451,352 

775346 
328,548 
138,320 
695,708 
252,477 

131,502 
337,920 
170.238 
3-15366 

420,680 
155,a50 
352310 
190,968 

296.744 
162.036 
272,490 
465.850 


28352,346 
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BOARI^   OF  AGRICULTURB. 


ACREAGE  PLANTED  IN  CORN. 


Statement  Showing  by  Counties  the  Acreage  Planted  in  Corn  in 
1891j  and  Average  Yield  per  Acre^  and  Total  Product  in  Bush- 
els  J  and  the  Acreage  and  Product  Jor  1890. 


COUNTIBS. 


Aoreaffe 

Yield 

Product 
in 

Acreage 

Product 

• 

in 

in 
1891. 

per 
Acre. 

Bushels, 
1891. 

in 
1890. 

Bushels, 
1890. 

31,672 
44,980 
53,120 
95,760 
16,420 

38 
86 
40 
38 
41 

1,203,536 
1,619,280 
2,124,800 
3,7:«380 
673,220 

31,672 
42,963 
42,876 
82.426 
17,133 

506.752 
945,186 
.1.029.024 
9: 6.608 
308,394 

• 

58,760 
14,370 
41.420 
39,640 
28,440 

34 
32 
40 
30 
30 

1,997,840 

459,840 

1,656300 

1,189,200 

853,200 

54,613 
12,969 
45.896 
42,938 
27335 

1,966.168 

2r2349 

1,422,776 

l3023»n 

683375 

32,440 
58,240 
18,240 
39,070 
28,440 

38 
32 
25 
42 
40 

1,232.720 
1,863  680 
456.000 
1,640,940 
1,137,600 

32,982 
59,907 
12,446 
39,150 
18361 

7583^ 
1.737303 

211,582 
l.a57,aM) 

377320 

42.420 
24320 
50340 
26,140 
32,140 

34 
34 
42 
33 
31 

1,441380 
826380 

2,114,280 
862,620 
996340 

37382 
28412 
61347 
24360 
33390 

■789,2SR 
7393% 

1,129,634 
625360 
875340 

29,145 
8,420 
52,140 
as,260 
29,965 

34 
29 
30 
33 
20 

990,930 

244,180 

1364,200 

1,097380 

898.960 

25371 
8321 
50317 
30,775 
29,717 

646,778 
149.778 
1376361 
707325 
742,926 

4S,180 
49,263 
43,630 
58,420 
40,170 

46 
37 
35 
29 
38 

1,943.100 
1322,731 
1328,085 
1.694,180 
1326,460 

43,754 
48,686 
38321 
54.987 
39,008 

1.575.144 

730390 

874.483 

1.7M.597 

1,170340 

32,640 
51,760 
54,190 
37,290 
38,745 

30 
36 
34 
40 
33 

970.470 
1,863360 
2359,220 
1,491,600 
1,278385 

31.6(9 
47,984 
56,840 
38.480 
40,926 

759,576 
1343  553 
1307.320 
1,115,920 
1,015.725 

43,280 
44,285 
40324 
26,290 
23,220 

33 
28 
30 
34 
34 

1,428,240 

1,239,980 

1309.720 

89»360 

789,480 

42,261 
40.480 
41.499 
25,464 
19338 

802.959 
607390 
456,489 
610396 
416.596 

48,240 
56,160 
41,292 
26,270 
35380 

34 
43 
31 
31 

35 

1340,160 
2371,880 
1,270,052 
814370 
1,234,800 

43.490 
54303 
41,913 
29353 
31318 

1,130,740 

1.4793S1 

1,185351 

668,219 

782360 

Adams   .  .  . 
Allen  .... 
Bartholomew 
Benton  .  .  . 
Blaokford.  . 

Boone .... 
Brown  .  .  . 
Carroll  .  .  . 

Cass 

Clark  .... 

Clay  .... 
Clinton  .  .  . 
Crawford  .  . 
Dayiess  .  .  . 
Dearborn  .  . 

Decatur.  .  . 

DeKalb  .  .  . 

Delaware  .  . 

Dubois   .  .  . 

Blkhart.  .  . 

Fayette  .  .  . 
Floyd  .... 
Fountain  .  . 
Franklin  .  . 
Fulton   .  .  . 

Gibson  .  .  . 
Grant .... 
Greene  .  .  . 
Hamilton  .  . 
Hancock  .  . 

Harrison  .  . 
Hendricks  . 
Henry.  .  . 
Howard  .  .  . 
Huntington . 

Jackson.  .  . 
Jasper    .  .  . 

Jay 

Jefferson  .  . 
Jennings  .  . 

Johnson.  .  . 
Knox  .... 
Kosciusko  . 
Lagrange  .  . 
Lake   •  •  .  • 
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ACREAGE  PLANTED  IN  CORN— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


Acreage 

in 

1891. 


Yield 

per 

Acre. 


Product 

in 

Bushels, 

1891. 


Acreage 

in 

1890. 


Product 

in 

BushelSt 

1890. 


Laporte 

Lawrence , 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan. 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio    . 

Orange «  .  .  . 

Owen ; 

Parke 

Perry  .  . 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey .'  .  . 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph .  .  . 

Ripley 

Rush 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer  

Starke 

Steuben  

St.  Joseph 

Sullivan 

Swiiserland 

Tippecanoe  

Tipton ,.  .  .  . 

Union 

Vanderburgh 

V«rmillioh 

Vigo 

Wsbash .' 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington 

Wayne   . 

Wells 

Whitw 

Whiiley 

ToUl 


43,220 
32,140 
60,170 
56,170 
34,190 

20.260 
41,780 
21.760 
64.780 
46,720 

59,420 
30,170 
8.240 
28.490 
26.470 

48,825 
22,170 
34,720 
34.720 
50.170 

24,870 
44,225 
62,170 
31,720 
59,760 

14,780 
68.440 
36,220 
9,760 
24,640 

31.440 
50,480 
20,840 
90,440 
39  440 

22,480 
23,761 
38,240 
59,890 

47,290 
55,227 
36.280 
34,260 

57,328 
58,740 
61,920 
27,460 


3.837,927 


31 
34 
38 
32 
29 

31 
35 
28 
30 
37 

34 
33 
29 
29 
84 

29 
34 
35 
33 
44 

26 
30 
31 
30 
40 

35 
31 
30 
29 
39 

29 
33 
33 
37 
40 

36 
41 
27 
32 

38 
40 
37 
34 

33 
36 
27 
30 


3,433 


1,339.820 
1.092,760 
2,286.460 
1,797,440 
991,510 

628,060 
1,362.300 

609,280 
1,943,400 
1,728,640 

2,020,280 
995.610 
238.960 
826,210 
899.980 

1.415.925 
753,788 
1,215.200 
1,146,760 
2.207,480 

646.620 
1,326,750 
1,927,270 

951,600 
2,390,400 

517r300 

2,121.640 

1,086,600 

283,040 

960,960 

911,760 
1.565.840 

687.720 
3,346,2»0 
1,577,600 

809,280 

'974,201 

1,032,840 

1,916,480 

1,797,020 
2Ai09,080 
1,342.360 
1,165,840 

1,891323 

1394,640 

1.671340 

823300 


125,092,649 


39,976 
28317 
58334 
49386 
96335 

18.625 
42,604 
18,907 
59365 
36376 

51356 
31.443 
7316 
24.042 
19310 

41.224 
23.641 
30342 
29312 
46,288 

25,487 
89,716 
61372 
26,663 
59374 

13,101 
59,463 
33.520 
8373 
21,124 

22367 
52,896 
16.262 
83,463 
40,674 

20,101 
22,150 
37,929 
58374 

46319 
46,752 
37,695 
32,076 

54,668 

•39364 

56,998 

26390 


3,446,459 


1339,256 

541,823 

1388318 

1,249,650 

830.305 

372300 
1,448336 

340326 
2384,420 

958.776 

1,443368 
628360 
187300 
480.840 
370390 

1,442.890 
496,4«1 
771350 
864,548 

1392,840 

790.097 
992300 

1,299312 
533360 

1,496,850 

222,717 

1,186375 

1308.400 

251.190 

485352 

679.707 
1.427.192 

406,550 
3,004,668 
1301,568 

502,525 

554360 

873,367 

1,581,498 

1,032,152 

1,683,072 

1,130,850 

706372 

1,202,976 

1,076328 

1,880.984 

824.290 


87,092313 
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BOARD   OF   AGRICULTURE. 


ACREAGE  SOWN  IN  OATS. 


Statement  Showing  by  Counties  the  Acreage  Sown  in  Oats  in  1891^ 
and  the  Average  Yield  per  Acre,  and  Total  Product  in  Bushels. 
AlsOy  the  Acreage  and  Product  in  1890. 


COUNTIES. 


Acreaget 
1891. 


Average 
Per  Acre. 


Product  in 
Bushels. 


Acreaget 
1890. 


Product  in 
Bushels. 


Adams    .  .  . 
Allen  .  . 
Bartholomew 
Benton       .   . 
Blackford .  . 

Boone  .... 
Brown .... 
Carroll   .  .  . 

Cnss 

Clark  .... 

Clay 

Clinton  .  . 
Crawford  .  . 
Daviess  .  . 
Dearborn  .  . 

Decatur .  .  . 
Dekalb  .  .  . 
Delaware  ■  . 
Dubois  .  .  . 
Elkhart.  .  . 

Fayette 

Floyd      .  .  . 

Fountain  .  . 

Franklin   •  . 

Fulton.  .  .  . 

Gibson  .  .  . 
Grant  .... 
Greene  .  .  . 
Hamilton  .  . 
Hancock.  .  . 

Harrison  .  . 
Hendricks  . 
Henry .  .  . 
Howard  .  ,  . 
Huntington  . 

Jackson  .  .  • 
Jasper.  .  .  . 
Jay  .... 
Jefferson  .  . 
Jennings  .  . 

Johnson .  .  . 
Knox  .... 
Kosciusko .  . 
Lagrange  .  . 
Lake 


15,973 
24,982 

8,926 
37,690 

3,943 

5,176 
5,216 
8,972 
8,764 
7364 

9,843 
11,462 
6,249 
9,217 
8,291 

8,728 
15,220 

6,471 
12,074 
14,692 

3,842 
3,491 
9,163 
9,863 
6,576 

5,162 
8341 
11,983 
6,092 
4,983 

12,460 
6,842 
8,241 
4,028 
7,982 

11,984 

15,261 

11,491 

5,941 

6,271 

4.821 
4,141 

15,391 
9,422 

23,176 


34 
34 
20 
36 
22 

24 
17 
27 
30 
16 

17 
31 
13 
23 
22 

f 

23 
31 
22 
14 
30 

22 
13 
21 
20 
30 

20 
27 

25 
24 

14 
25 
30 
28 
30 

30 
30 
20 
17 
16 

21 
24 
30 
30 
33 


543,092 

849.388 

178,520 

1,319,150 

86,746 

124,^ 
88,672 
242,244 
262,920 
125,824 

167,331 
355,322 
81,267 
211,991 
182,402 

199,652 
471,820 
142^^)62 
169.036 
440,760 

84,524 

45383 

192,423 

197,260 

197,280 

103,^40 
238,707 
191,728 
152,300 
97,992 

174,456 
171,050 
247,230 
112,784 
239,460 

359,520 
457380 
229,820 
100,997 
100,336 

101,241 
99364 
461,730 
282,660 
764.808 


163M 
28,793 
10,056 
46,980 
4333 

9,963 
4369 
937R 
8,394 
8,485 

11,105 
12,916 

6,092 
11.186 

8.438 

^384 
15.771 

6,252 
11362 
16371 

3,777 
3377 
9,904 
10,935 
6,442 

6,468 
9.103 
11346 
6,175 
4387 

13.466 
7,168 

10,659 
3,976 

11,945 

12,772 

18,869 

12,225 

6,785 

8,756 

5,669 

7306 

16315 

10,225 

22,971 


310,726 

120.672 

845,640 

73361 

189,*J77 

34,783 

118,500 

117.516 

42,425 

258320 
18,276 
55,930 
84380 

112.892 
425317 

993:» 
130,482 
343,791 

64.209 

42.647 

178.272 

196330 

96330 

64380 
182,060 
143362 
123300 
114,701 

134360 
150.906 
266,475 
87,4ri 
191,120 

127,720 

288.086 

183,825 

94,990 

61,292 

85,035 

79.040 

364315 

245300 

436,449 
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ACREAGE  SOWN  IN  OATS— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


Acreage, 
1891. 


Ayerage 
Per  Acre. 


Product  in 
Bushels. 


Acreage, 
1890. 


Product  in 
Bushels. 


Laporte  .  .  . 
Lawrence  .  . 
Madison  .  . 
Marion  .  .  . 
Marshall   .  . 

Martin  .  .  . 
Miami .... 
Monroe  .  .  . 
Montgomery 
Morgan      .  . 

Newton  .  .  . 
Noble  .... 

Ohio 

Orange  .  .  . 
Owen   .... 

Parke  .... 
Perry  .... 

Pike 

Porter.  .  .  . 
Posey  .... 

Pulaski  .  .  . 
Putnam  .  . 
Randolph  .  . 
Ripley.  .  .  . 
Rush   .... 

Seott  .... 
Shelby.  .  .  . 
Spencer  .  .  . 
Starke  .  .  . 
Steuben  .  .  . 

St.  Joseph .  . 
SnlliTan.  .  . 
Fiwitzerland . 
Tippecanoe  . 
Tipton .... 

Union  .... 
Vanderburgh 
Vermillion  . 
Vigo 

Wabash  .  .  . 
Warren  .  .  . 
Warrick.  ,  . 
Washington . 

Wayne  .  .  . 
Wells  .... 
White  .  .  . 
Whitley.  .  . 

Total   .  . 


13,740 

14.271 

8.910 

7,422 

13,289 

7.961 
8,076 
9,876 
10.463 
6,923 

19,647 
12,641 

1,576 
14376 

9,843 

8,247 
6,228 
7,421 
18.121 
5,221 

9,261 

7,986 

15,293 

12,176 

5,221 

4,129 
5,421 
9,842 
3,983 
8,421 

10,261 
9,861 
3,231 

17,864 
8,864 

Z.iloO 

3.864 
6,471 
8,161 

7,421 
16,483 

7.932 
17,164 

12,461 

9,864 

18,174 

10.469 


897,952 


32 
12 
21 
29 
32 

17 
29 
18 
30 
25 

a3 

36 
30 
18 
14 

26 
18 
16 
32 
28 

80 
18 
24 
15 
27 

15 
23 
12 
22 
36 

27 
20 
18 
30 
31 

26 
16 
30 
17 

32 
36 
15 
18 

28 
30 
28 
32 


2,575 


423,680 
171,252 
184,740 
215,238 
425,248 

135,337 
234,204 
.177,732 
313,890 
173/)75 

648351 
436,135 
47,280 
267,768 
137302 

214,422 
99,648 
118,736 
579,872 
146,188 

277.830 
143,748 
367388 
182,640 
140367 

61,935 
124,683 
118,104 

87.626 
303,156 

277,047 
197320 
58,158 
535,920 
119,781 

77336 

61,824 

194,130 

143337 

237,472 
593388 
118,980 
408,952 

OW>,9UO 

295,920 
508,872 
335,008 


23,123,189 


19339 

12.863 

9317 

9,106 

14,265 

8,827 
9,058 
8.639 
11,471 
7,711 

21,707 
13.915 
2,164 
14.285 
10311 

9.625 

8330 

10313 

18.823 

8,366 

11,132 

8,741 

17.388 

11.646 

7,644 

4,303 
7365 
12,161 
4343 
9,796 

12.784 
12.774 

4,358 
18,876 

4,250 

3,121 

4.326 

10.730 

13,059 

9,987 
17,095 

9M0 
17,669 

13,445 
11332 
18.296 
11,602 


1,019,398 


560,831 
1543.*>6 
196340 
154.802 
285,300 

70,616 
172,102 

86390 
241391 
131,087 

347312 

347,875 

30;J06 

«),710 

105,110 

144375 

85301 

105,130 

304,U)6 

83,660 

155348 
122,374 
312,948 
116,460 
175312 

21,515 

166,430 

&5.127 

40,882 

215312 

281,248 
127.740 

47.a'« 
339.750 

97,750 

49,836 

43,-260 

139.4V  0 

130,590 

179.766 
241.900 
145.600 
159,021 

238,565 
115.320 
274,440 
270,050 

1536637 
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BOARD   OF   AORIGULTURB. 


ACREAGE  SOWN  JN  BARLEY, 


Statement  Showing  by  Counties  the  Acreage  Sown  in  Barley  in  1891, 
and  the  Average  Yield  per  Acre^  and  Total  Product  in  Bushels, 
Also  the  Acreage  and  Product  in  1890. 


COUNTIBS. 


Aor«age, 
1891. 


Average, 
per  Acre. 


Product  in 
Bushels. 


Acreage, 

1890. 


Product  in 
Bushels. 


Adams   .  .  . 
Allen      .  .  . 
Bartholomew 
Benton      .  . 
Blackford    . 


Boone . 
Brown 
OarroU 
Gaifl.  . 
Clark  . 


Clay  .  . 
Clinton  . 
Crawford 
Daviess  . 
Dearborn 


geeatur . 
ekalb  . 
Delaware 
Dubois  . 
Elkhart . 


Fayette  .  .  . 
Floyd  .... 
Fountain  .  . 
Franklin  .  . 
Fulton    .  .  . 

Gibson  .  .  . 
Orant.  .  .  . 
Greene  .  .  . 
Hamilton  .  . 
Hancock   .  . 

Harrison  .  . 
Hendricks  . 
Henry.  .  .  . 
Howard .  .  . 
Huntington . 

Jackson.  .  . 
Jasper    .  .  . 

Jay 

Jefferson  .  . 
Jennings 

Johnson  .  . 
Knox  .... 
Kosciusko  . 
Lagrange  .  . 


176 

20 

3,250 

148 

198 

30 

5,910 

32S 

126 

10 

1.260 

180 

407 

15 

6,105 

150 

170 

IS 

2,210 

75 

240 

21 

5,040 

290 

17 

11 

187 

26 

68 

16 

1,088 

50 

92 

15 

1,380 

70 

54 

14 

756 

68 

196 

12 

2,376 

376 

155 

13 

2,015 

230 

17 

15 

255 

10 

49 

17 

833 

41 

3,017 

SO 

90,510 

1.287 

210 

10 

2,100 

116 

102 

25 

2,500 

235 

74 

20 

1,480 

135 

239 

18 

4,302 

255 

190 

22 

4,180 

776 

88 

15 

1,320 

74 

47 

11 

517 

131 

20 

9 

180 

50 

2376 

19 

45.144 

1,453 

91 

12 

1,092 

32 

110 

15 

1,650 

94 

206 

25 

5,150 

658 

90 

20 

1,800 

174 

75 

49 

3,000 

67 

300 

34 

10,200 

260 

69 

20 

1,380 

133 

28 

25 

700 

44 

50 

31 

1,550 

61 

74 

19 

1,406 

240 

120 

35 

4,200 

359 

70 

16 

1.120 

89 

209 

14 

2,926 

133 

120 

35 

4,200 

169 

461 

21 

20,181 

537 

20 

11 

220 

70 

7f 

25 

1,750 

30 

75 

16 

1,200 

169 

50 

25 

1,250 

133 

17 

15 

255 

US 

2,968 
7,577 
1,800 
2,100 
1,125 

5,800 
312 
750 
910 

1,088 

4,136 

2.S00 

140 

533 

28,314 

580 

3,760 

2,025 

4,135 

15,520 

962 

1,179 

550 

31,966 


1.410 
11344 
3,480 
2345 
5,200 

981 

924 

1330 

3360 

5,385 

1346 

1396 

2366 

12351 

700 

750 
2373 

3325 
1395 
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ACREAGE  SOWN  IN  BARLEY— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


Lkporte  ■  ■  ■ 

HadiaoD  .  ■ 
Marion  .  .  . 
Uanball   .  . 

HurtiD    .  .  . 

Miami  .  .  . 
Monroa  .  .  . 

HonKDmary 
Morcaa  .  .  . 

NewtoB  .  .  . 
Mabl«  .... 
Ohiii  .... 
Orance  .  .  . 
Owea   .... 

Parke  .... 
Pony  .... 
Pika  .... 
pDTter    .  .  . 

Pnluki  .  .  . 

PatDkm  .  .  . 

RipleT    . 
Raih    .... 

Scott  .... 
Sbelbr  .  .  . 
KpsDcer  .  .  '. 
6UTke  .  .  . 
Stanban  .  .  . 

Su*11i°"n     . 

SiritaerlaDd 
Tipp«caiioe  . 

Union     .  . 

Vaodarburgh 
VarinillioD  . 
Viio    .  .       . 

Witbasb  .  .  . 
Warren     .  . 
Warrick 
WnshioKton 

Wa^aa   .  .  . 

Walla  .... 
Wbite.  .  .  . 
WhiHay.  .  . 

Total   . 


Acreacoi 
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BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


ACREAGE  SOWN  IN  RYE. 


Statement  Showing  by  Counties  the  Acreage  Sown  in  Rye  in  1891, 
and  the  Average  Yield  per  Acre,  and  Total  Product  in  Bushels. 
Also  the  Acreage  and  Product  for  1890: 


COUNTIES. 


Acreage. 
1891. 


Average 
per  Acre. 


Preduct  Id 
Bushels. 


Acreage, 
1880. 


Product  in 
Bushels. 


Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew 

Benton 

Blackford 

Boone i 

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess ^  .  . 

Dearborn 

Deoatur     

Dekalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd     

Fountain 

Franklin .  .  . 

Fulton 

Gibson    

Grant  

Greene 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington, 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson      

Jennings      

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko 

Lagrange  

Lake 


710 
861 
300 
920 
520 

501 
120 
120 
250 
420 

150 
620 
79 
150 
850 

275 
290 
860 
100 
1,740 

190 
197 
310 
501 
179 

220 
421 
225 
275 
201 

249 
401 
110 
98 
320 

440 
1,756 
561 
276 
250 

155 
206 
310 
416 
1,760 


25 
15 
16 
20 

23 
13 
21 
17 
12 

17 
21 
14 
10 
13 

15 
20 
29 
12 
18 

28 
16 
16 
16 
16 

15 
29 
18 
21 
21 

11 
18 
21 
20 
30 

14 
16 
21 
17 
12 

22 
16 
17 
19 
21 


15,620 
21,525 
4,500 
14.720 
10.400 

11,523 
1,560 
2,520 
4,250 
5,040 

2,550 

13,020 

1,106 

1,500 

11,050 

4,125 
5,800 

24,910 
li200 

31,320 

5r320 
3,152 
3,360 
8,016 
2,864 

3,300 
12,209 
4,050 
5,575 
4,221 

2.739 
7.218 
2310 
1.960 
9,600 

6,160 

28,096 

11,781 

4.592 

3,000 

3,410 
3,296 
5,270 
7,904 
36,960 


816 
1,762 
317 
537 
695 

863 

70 

90 

296 

112 

186 
969 
29 
250 
456 

101 
582 

1,732 
76 

4,184 

40 
222 
160 
150 
305 

531 
868 
667 
540 
255 

301 
210 
170 
120 
683 

451 
2,876 
873 
285 
130 

194 

427 

570 

1,874 

2,259 


14,688 

26,430 

3,804 

4.833 

13,900 

15,535 

560 

900 

4AM8 

1,120 

2,046 

15,344 

232 

2,250 

3,640 

1,212 
8,730 

29,444 
1,140 

75,312 

iOO 
1.998 
2.560 
1,500 
3,355 

4,779 
12.152 
5,252 
8.640 
4,590 

2,107 
3.780 
3.060 
1.80O 
9,562 

3.60S 

28,512 

11349 

4.606 

1,0(0 

1.248 

3.843 

11,520 

23388 

40,682 
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ACREAGE  SOWN  IN  RYE— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


Acreage, 
1891. 


AveraRe 
per  Acre. 


Product  in 
Bushels. 


Acreage, 
1890. 


Product  in 
Bushels. 


Laporte  .  .  . 
Lawrence .  . 
Madison.  .  . 
Marion  .  .  . 
Marshall  .  . 

Martin  .  .  . 
Miami.  .  .  . 
Monroe  .  .  . 
Montgomery 
Morgan  .  .  . 

Vewton  .  .  . 
Noble  .... 

Ohio 

Orange  .  .  . 
Owen  .... 

Parke  .... 
Perry  .... 
Pike.  .  .  . 
Porter.  .  .  . 
Posey  .... 

Pulaski  .  .  . 
Putnam .  .  . 
R<indoiph  .  . 
Ripley.  .  . 
Rush   .... 

Scott  .... 
Shelby.  .  .  . 
Spencer .  .  . 
Starke.  .  .  . 
Steuben .  .  . 

St.  Joseph.  . 
Sullivan.  .  . 
Switzerland. 
Tippecanoe  . 
Tipton.  .  .  . 

Union  .... 
Vanderburgh 
Vermillion  . 
Vigo 

Wabash  .  .  . 
Warren  .  .  . 
Warrick.  .  . 
Washington. 

Wayne  .  .  . 
Wells  .... 
White  .  .  . 
Whitley.  .  . 

Total  . 


920 
203 
1,206 
SIO 
760 

210 
156 
a  10 
475 
398 

1.720 
228 
316 
350 
325 

528 

106 

103 

1,928 

95 

1,826 
810 
407 
•70 
150 

70 

128 

150 

1,620 

610 

640 
320 
1,610 
470 
310 

110 
150 
410 
328 

160 
410 
190 
350 

250 

920 

1,506 

50 


44,845 


16 
15 
24 
19 
29 

8 
17 
10 
18 
16 

16 
18 
15 
13 
15 

20 
14 
15 
19 
15 

15 
18 
20 
15 
21 

12 
18 
17 
12 
20 

15 
10 
14 
20 
24 

15 
18 
14 
14 

23 

19 

16 

9 

19 
24 
16 
18 


1,802 


14,r20 
3,045 

28,944 
5.890 

12.040 

1.680 
2,652 
3,100 
8,550 
6,363 

31,520 
4,104 
4,740 
4,550 
4,875 

10,560 
1,484 
1.545 

36,632 
2,425 

27.390 

14.580 

8,140 

7.050 

3,150 

840 

2,304 

2.550 

19,440 

12,200 

9,600 
3,200 
22,540 
9,400 
7,440 

1,650 
2,700 
5.740 
4,592 

.H.680 
7.790 
3.040 
3,150 

4,750 

22.080 

24,896 

900 


808.148 


1,099 
392 

1,934 
404 

1,806 

471 
2K2 
139 
458 
90 

1,685 

374 

210 

78 

215 

319 
144 
196 
2,742 
230 

1,483 
350 
419 
135 
120 

20 

194 

171 

1,8.36 

858 

1,042 
786 

1,842 
487 
624 

40 

251 

1,300 

1,017 

150 

104 

160 

18 

305 

2,094 

1,544 

18 


58,785 


15,.^86 
3,920 

36,680 
5A')6 

32,508 

2326 

4,730 

1,112 

11,948 

900 

23,590 

5,236 

1,890 

624 

2,365 

3,729 
1.728 
2.352 
41,180 
2,760 

17,313 
3.850 
7,123 
2.160 
1,800 

360 

1.552 

1,539 

23,868 

12,870 

15,630 
8.646 

23,104 
7.792 

13,728 

520 

2,514 

28,fi00 

11,187 

2,850 

1,6-H 

2,400 

126 

3,660 
33.504 
20,472 

1,490 


7M,191 


•  •• 


••  •• 
*  *  • 
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BOARD   OF   AGRICULTURE. 


BUCKWHEAT  AND  FLAXSEED. 


Statement  Showing  by  Counties  the  Acreage  Sown  in  Buckwheat 
and  Flaxseed  in  1891^  and  the  Average  Yield  per  Acre  and 
Total  Product  in  Bushels.    Also^  Acreage  and.  Product  for  1890. 


COUNTY. 


• 

m 

• 

& 

£ 

DB 

s 

• 

tm 

o 

V 

QO 

^^ 

.• 

-< 

•g 

S 

S 

uckwheat 
1801.    Act 

u 

a"- 

s 

a 
PQ 

2 

i 

to 

CO 

.id 

b 
0 

s 

K 

e8 

m 

< 

Ph 

Pc« 

m 

ta 

Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew  .  .  . 

Benton 

Blackford 

Boone  

Brown 

Carroll 

Casa 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn   

Decatnr  ...... 

Dekalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Blkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd      

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant  

Greene 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington  .... 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson ...... 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko 

Lagrange 

Lake ,  ^  .  


76 
210 

75 
210 

79 

78 
62 
20 
90 
38 

68 
75 
21 
71 
120 

46 
201 
110 

12 
340 

55 

8 

46 

175 

96 

29 
109 
105 
239 

59 

10 
18 
49 
25 

75 

61 
210 
160 
101 
140 

SO 

10 

204 

195 

420 


16 
18 
15 
21 
18 

20 
12 
16 
10 
10 

12 
10 
11 

as 

20 

10 
12 
10 
11 
17 

9 
12 
10 

8 
12 

11 
28 
6 
30 
21 

15 
12 
20 
15 
IS 

10 
20 
13 
15 
16 

8 

9 

10 

20 

20 


1,216 
3,780 
1,125 
4,410 
1,422 

1,560 
744 
320 
900 
380 

816 

750 

231 

2,485 

2,400 

460 
2,412 
1,100 

132 
5,780 

495 
96 

460 
1,400 
1,164 

319 
3,052 

630 
4,170 
1,239 

150 
216 
980 
375 
975 

510 
4,200 
2,080 
1,515 
2,240 

240 

70 

2.040 

3,900 

8,400 


570 
810 

20 
709 

71 

25 

10 

210 

295 

10 

59 

225 

5 

10 

10 

8 

30 

275 

20 

28 

35 
10 
5 
20 
15 

10 
920 
10 
60 
50 


250 

20 

1,120 


375 
100 

29 
'35 


9 
S 
5 
6 
7 

10 
8 
7 
5 

10 

6 
6 

5 
7 
8 

7 
11 
9 
5 
6 

7 

8 

11 

10 

7 

11 
8 

12 
9 
8 


8 
10 

7 


6 

7 

5 
9 


5,130 
6,480 

100 
4,254 

497 

250 

80 

1,470 

1,475 

100 

354 

1,350 

25 

70 

80 

56 

330 

2,475 

100 

168 

245 

80 

55 

200 

105 

110 
7,360 
120 
540 
400 


2,000 

200 

7.840 


2,250 

*7bo" 

•  •  ■ 

145 
'  315 


60 
16i 

15 
146 

32 

10 
19 
75 
220 
40 

32 
13 
10 
5 
20 

15 

77 

90 

7 

128 

20 
100 
10 
17 
93 

5 

96 

20 

110 

20 

25 
12 
37 
12 
143 

5 

193 

131 

15 

30 

6 
30 

107 
83 

485 


480 
2.970 

150 
2.190 

150 

130 
190 
375 
2,640 
400 

384 
180 
120 
50 
300 

120 
1,232 

810 

91 

1,664 

200 
600 
120 
340 
1,116 

60 

665 

100 

1,320 

220 

250 
1«8 
740 
120 
672 

30 

2316 

655 

150 

300 

54 

270 

1,605 

1,142 

9,700 


530 
797 

20 
704 

68 

30 

6 

182 

290 

3 

50 

203 

6 


3 

28 

169 

*8 


25 

8 

26 

14 

5 

8TO 

15 

50 


6 

*137 

18 

1,020 

7 

4 

234 

5 
100 

3 
15 
27 

2 
32 


4,240 
5,579 

100 
4,224 

680 

450 

60 

1,274 

1,450 

30 

350 

1,421 

30 

■  16 

21 
280 

845 

■  '80 


.  250 

96 

260 

112 

60 

6,025 

ISO 

400 


60 

*1.238 

144 

5,100 

49 

32 

1,4»4 

3^ 
800 

27 
150 
297 

16 
256 


J 
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BUCKWHEAT  AND  FLAXSEED— Continued, 


COUNTY. 


• 

• 

« 

■ 

9 

o 

OQ 

A 

M 

u 

1—* 

• 

^& 

• 

.§ 

< 

CD 

f-i 

§ 

okwheat 
891.   Acr 

9* 

inBu 

CO 

.a 
o 

• 

a> 

to 
M 

Of* 

>■ 

u 

9 

pq 

< 

Pu, 

Cm 

» 

PE« 

Laporte  .  .  •  • 
Lawrence  •  .  • 
Madiflon  .  .  .  . 

Marion 

Manthall*  .  „  . 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe  .  .  .  . 
Montgomery.  . 
Morgan   .  .  .  • 

Newton    .  .  .  . 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke  

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaaki  .  .  .  . 
Putnam  .  .  .  . 
Randolphl     .   . 

Ripley 

Hush 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer      .  .  . 

Starke 

Steuben  .  .  .  . 

St.  Joseph  .  .  . 
SnlUvan  .  .  .  . 
Switzerland  .  . 
Tipoecanoe  .  . 
Tipton  

Union 

Vanderburgh  . 
Vermillion.  .  . 
Vigo 

Waba«h  .  .  .  . 

Warren    ,  .  .  . 

Warrick  .  .  .  . 

Washington  .  . 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

Whiiley  .  .  .  . 

Total.  .  .  . 


704 
15 
91 
24 

160 

65 
51 
15 
87 
40 

210 

194 

40 

12 

75 

51 
21 
10 
310 
12 

260 
41 

110 
79 
20 

21 

51 

25 

210 

295 

160 

45 

145 

115 

55 

40 
12 
31 
21 

93 

68 

17 

4 

70 
112 
490 

92 


9,541 


18 
10 
18 
12 
22 

17 
18 
10 
8 
11 

12 
33 
10 
12 
10 

15 
14 
12 
15 
14 

13 
16 
13 
15 
15 

12 
6 
11 
15 
14 

20 
14 
21 
14 
14 

6 
12 
11 
25 

20 

12 

10 

8 

15 
22 
16 
10 


1,586 


12,672 
150 

1,638 
888 

3,520 

1,205 
918 
15U 
696 
440 

2,520 

6.402 

400 

144 

750 

786 
291 
120 
4,650 
168 

3,380 

656 

1,430 

1,185 

300 

^2 

300 

276 

3,150 

1,430 

3,200 

630 

3,045 

1,610 

770 

240 
144 
341 
525 

1,8«0 

816 

170 

32 

1,050 

2,464 

7,840 

920 


151,460 


120 
350 


•      •      • 


510 


280 
75 


25 


85 

1,250 

30 

60 

17 

75 


110 

58 
125 


950 
40 


50 

1,390 

1,276 

510 

875 

14,146" 


8 
8 


6 
10 


3 


9 
8 
8 

7 

7 
8 


8 

6 

7 


16 
8 


8 

7 

9 

10 

8 


824 


960 

4 

2,800 


3,570 


1^ 
750 


200 


315 

1,000 

240 

420 

119 
600 


880 

348 
875 


15,280 
330 


400 

9,730 

11.484 

5,100 

3,000 


116,460 


370 
4 

46 
105 
120 

35 
96 
5 
55 
50 

218 
88 
15 


32 

29 

47 

133 

124 

10 

205 
42 

122 
22 


2 

18 

1 

446 

39 

120 
67 
26 
23 
21 

5 
10 
15 
41 

160 

21 

13 

1 

56 
103 
292 

62 


5,780 

56 

130 

626 

2,880 

420 

1,844 

50 

550 

700 

3,270 

1,760 

225 


448 

406 

658 

1,882 

1,660 

140 

2,255 
,588 

1,708 
256 


6,388 


28 
222 

14 

8,028 

390 

2r520 
938 
312 
322 
294 

40 

140 

165 

1,147 

480 

294 

182 

8 

784 
2,163 
3,088 

520 


86,916 


117 
3 

272 
5 
9 


401 
5 


147 

74 

7 


5 

5 

20 

16 

5 

4 

26 

1,156 

7 

35 

16 

74 
1 
4 

5 

8 
10 

7 
13 
76 

4 

120 

8 

4 

710 
40 
11 
40 

1,144 

1,1P9 

441 

186 


12,097 


986 

24 

1,904 

40 

18 


3,208 
40 


40 

1,176 

444 

56 


40 

40 

160 

128 

40 

32 

208 

9,248 

56 
350 

128 

592 

8 

32 

40 

64 

80 

56 

104 

606 

20 

960 

64 

32 

5,680 

400 

88 

200 

9,142 
9,592 
3,928 
2,046 


89,839 


20— AOR. 


•  • 


•  •• 
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BOABD   OF   AGRICULTURE. 


ACREAGE  SOWN  IN  CLOVER  HAY; 


Statement  Showing  by  Counties  the  Acreage  Sown  in  Clover  Hay 
in  1891j  and  the  Average  Yield  per  Acre^  and  Total  Product 
in  Jjoads.  Also,  Average  and  Product  for  1890, 


COUNTIES. 


Acreage 

in 

1891. 


Yield 

per 

Acre. 


Product 

in 
Loads. 


Acreage 

in 

1890. 


Prodact 

in  Loads 

in  1890. 


Adams •.  .  .  . 

Allen 

Bartholomew 

Benton 

Blackford 

Boone  

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clark     

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn .  .  . 

Decatur  

Dekalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Kikhart.  . 

Fayette , 

Floyd . 

Fountnin 

Franklin 

Fulton .  .  .  . 

Gibson 

Grant  

Greene 

Hamilton 

Hancock . '. 

Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Howard »  .  . 

Huntington 

Jackson  

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko 

Lagrange 

^    Lake* 

*'*:»'*■*  •    • 


14,763 

26,017 

12,714 

3,968 

3.086 

22.750 

942 

19,784 

17.004 

4,026 

9.104 
21,014 

2.274 
14,168 

6,061 

18,444 
16.486 
18,742 
9.988 
27.217 

14,032 
2,106 
17.947 
14,201 
16,864 

23,426 
17,964 
7,944 
21,998 
16,822 

12,400 
17,200 
24.932 
17,319 
19,841 

7,852 
4.212 
13.116 
4,836 
5,944 

14,118 
18,016 
22,184 
24.673 
4,428 


25.835 

39,026 

22,249 

4,960 

5,401 

34,125 

1.176 

39^568 

sum 

4,026 

18,208 
42.032 

4,548 
2t,79t 

6,061 

36,888 
24.729 
37,484 
19,976 
27,217 

22,548 
4.212 
44.867 
35r.502 
29.512 

40,995 
35.928 
11.916 
39,997 
33,644 

24,800 
34.400 
43.631 
30^307 
34,722 

15,704 
5,265 

26.232 
9.672 

11,888 

28,236 
45.040 
33,276 
30,841 
4,428 


14,445 

25,637 

12,387 

4.070 

3,141 

21.870 

888 

19,991 

16,827 

3,948 

9.031 
20.908 

2,176 
13.374 

5,962 

17.237 
17.533 
18,869 
10.223 
26,957 

14,081 
1,912 
17.H76 
13,843 
16,247 

22.701 
184253 
8,196 
22,444 
15,991 

12,616 
16,934 
25,076 
16,066 
20,468 

6,167 
3,063 
13,443 
5.229 
5,816 

13.387 
17,642 
23,148 
24,127 
4,136 


28.990 

5U274 

24.774 

6,105 

6,282 

43,740 

39,982 

33.654 

5.922 

13,547 
41.816 

3,264 
13,374 

7,452 

253^^'> 
21,916 
37,738 
15,334 
53.914 

14,081 
3,884 
35.752 
20,764 
32.494 

45,402 
36t506 
12,294 
44,888 
23,986 

H.924 
33,H68 
59,152 
32.163 
30,702 

9.295 

6.166 

26,686 

10,i58 

8.724 

20.080 
35,284 
46,296 
42,221 
9,306 
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ACREAGE  SOWN  IN  CLOVER  HAY— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


Acreage 

in 

1891. 


Yield 

per 

Acre. 


Product 

in 
Loads. 


Acreage 

in 

1890. 


Product 

in  Loads 

in  1890. 


Laporte  .  .  .  . 
Lawrence .  .  . 
Madison.  .  .  • 
Marion  .  .  .  . 
Marshall   .  .  . 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe  .  .  .  . 
Montgomery  . 
Morgan  .  .  .  . 

Newton^.  .  .  . 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange  .  .  .  . 
Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski  .  .  .  . 
Putnam  .  .  .  . 
Randolph  .  .  . 

Ripley 

Ru»h 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer  .  .  .  . 

htarke 

Steuben  .  •  .  . 

St. Joseph.  .  . 
Sullivan  . .  .  . 
Switzerland .  . 
Tippecanoe .  . 
Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburgh  . 
Vermillion 
Vigo 

Wabash  .... 
Warren  .  .  .  . 
Warrick .  .  .  . 
Washington .  . 

Wayne .     .  .  . 

Wells 

White 

Whitley.  .  .  . 

Total   .  .  . 


21,744 
4,068 
19,763 
20,184 
20,763 

4,144 
20376 

2,046 
21,734 

8,994 

3,113 
20,736 
1,718 
3.176 
6,844 

10,416 

3,274 

9,801 

12,712 

16,390 

12,386 

26,414 

3,154 

23,989 

2,024 
17,65!^ 
11,761 

3,174 
19,222 

23,413 
18.064 
3,721 
13,811 
10,724 

9,418 

7,686 

7,421 

10,074 

27,008 
4,96S 

11,047 
4,217 

24,422 

14,806 

6,92:^ 

16,208 


1,208,672 


2 


1^ 


2 

1% 
1% 

l«/4 

2 
2 

IK 


1/^ 
2 


1.73 


23,616 
7.119 
39,526 
35322 
36334 

6.216 
41.752 

3,069 
43,468 
17,988 

4,669 

25,920 

2,577 

5,558 

10»266 

18,228 
6,548 
17,702 
19,068 
32,780 

15.888 
21.675 
46.225 
4.731 
41.980 

3.036 
35.106 
20,582 

5355 
28,833 

29,266 
27,069 
5381 
27,622 
21,448 

18336 

9,608 

11,131 

16,111 

40312 
8,684 

19332 
6.325 

48344 
24,676 
12,116 
32,416 


2,109,814 


22,165 
4>1 
18.968 
20.071 
21.210 

3,156 
21,995 

1.980 
22303 

9,487 

2,691 
22398 
1.019 
3380 
6,026 

11,359 
3.144 
10,877 
11,199 
16,280 

8.191 
11.207 
26.783 

3.753 
24.896 

1,431 
18324 
10,697 

2.478 
18,608 

23.956 
17329 

3371 
14,433 

9,441 

10.076 
7,992 
7,941 
9,243 

26,667 
5.121 

10,971 
4,066 

23372 

15,479 

6,229 

15,446 


1.196340 


38,178 
6.437 
37.936 
35.125 
37,116 

3.948 
38.492 

2,985 
39381 
16,603 

3,384 
83397 
1328 
5,465 
7,533 

22.780 
4.716 
16315 
16,798 
28,490 

12,287 
16.811 
53366 
5,630 
37344 

1.789 
36,648 
18,722 

4336 
27,912 

41,933 
34,050 
5,036 
25,333 
18,882 

20,152 

9,990 

15,882 

18,486 

46367 
8,961 

15,957 
6.099 

41,776 
27,087 
12,458 
27,030 


2,067,188 


....  ,;::v'-^ 


I  - 

r, 


^ 
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BOARD   OF   AQRICULTURB. 


ACREAGE  SOWN  IN  TIMOTHY  HAY. 


Statement  Showing  by  Counties  the  Acreage  Sown  in  Timothy  Hay 
in  1891,  and  the  Average  Yield  per  Acre,  and  Total  Product  in 
Tons.    Also  Acreage  and  Product  for  1890. 


COUNTIES. 


Acreage 

in 

1891. 


Yield 

per 

A  ore. 


Product 

in 

Tons. 


Acreage 

in 

1890. 


Product 

in 

Tons. 


Adams   .  .  . 
Allen      .  .  . 
Bartholomew 
Benton  .  .  . 
Blackford.  . 

Boone .... 
Brown  .  .  . 
Carroll  .  .  . 

Cass 

Clark  .... 

Clay 

Clinton  .  .  . 
Crawford  .  . 
Dayiess  .  .  . 
Dearborn  .  . 

Decatur.  .  . 

Dekalb  .  .  . 

Delaware  .  . 

Dubois   .  .  . 

Blkhart.  .  . 

Fayette  .  .  . 
Floyd  .... 
Fountain  .  . 
Franklin  .  . 
Fulton    .  .  . 

Gibson   .  .  . 
Grant.  .  .  . 
Qreene   .  .  . 
Hamilton  . 
Hancock   .  . 

Harrison  .  . 
Hendricks  . 
Henry.  .  .  . 
Howard .  .  . 
Huntington . 

Jackson.  .  . 
Jasper    .  .  . 

Jay 

Jefferson  .  . 
Jennings  .  . 

Johnson  .  . 
Knox  .... 
Kosciusko    . 

ite"!^: : 

*  .  »    *    * 

»  k  4    4 


13,025 
20,%4 
15,742 
23,417 

11,054 

15,726 

8333 

9,716 

15,911 

22,816 
12,315 
9,7n 
12,741 
21,864 

14,917 
10,862 
15,170 
11,917 
12,681 

8,327 

7,116 

13,742 

14,111 

5,918 

10.323 
14,668 
22,171 
12,416 
9,374 

11.927 
13,217 
10,412 
8,213 
12,896 

19,784 
24.876 
18,418 
15,316 
22,906 

13,370 

10,472 

8,756 

7,34* 

27,916 


22,793 
31,446 
23,613 
29,271 
10,636 

22,109 
19,408 
16,666 
19,432 
15,911 

45.632 
24,630 
14.666 
19,1U 
37.262 

22,375 
16,293 
30.341 
23,834 
25,364 

12,491 
14,232 
27,484 
21,166 
8,875 

15,485 
22,002 
40,341 
24332 
14.061 

17,891 
23,125 
20.824 
16.426 
22,568 

29,676 
37314 
27,627 
19,145 
38,511 

20,055 
20.944 
15,323 
14.688 
55,S26 


12,883 
21,698 
15,911 
23,453 
6,672 

11,987 

14,079 

7.968 

6,263 

16.845 

22,174 
10,127 
9,437 
12,188 
20,375 

15,187 
9,227 
14,204 
12,284 
12,427 

8,196 

6,479 

14,118 

13,266 

4,141 

10,065 
15,444 
24,156 
11,071 
8,416 

12371 

12,124 

9366 

8,492 

13,633 

20319 
25,296 
17,336 
15369 
22,747 

12,070 

11,106 

9.774 

7,261 

26,446 


25,766 
43.396 
31322 
35,179 
10.008 

23374 
21.U8 
15.936 
19325 
25.267 

44,348 
20,254 
14.155 
^4,376 
30362 

18364 
13340 
28,408 
24368 
24,854 

16,382 

8308 

28,236 

26332 

8.288 

20,130 
30388 
4«,312 
16,606 
12324 

19345 
24,248 
19,732 
16.964 
20,449 

25399 
51,192 
34372 

19311 
34,120 

24,140 
22.216 
17348 
18.707 
46381 


i 
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ACREAGE  SOWN  m  TIMOTHY  HAY— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


Acreage 

in 

1891. 


Yield 

per 

Aore. 


Product 

in 

Tons. 


Acreage 

in 

1890. 


Product 

in 

Tons. 


Iiaport  .  .  . 
Lawrence .  . 
Madison  .  . 
Marion  .  .  . 
Marshall  .  . 

Martin  .  .  . 
Miami  .  .  . 
Monroe  .  . 
Montgomery 
Morgan  .  .  . 

Newton  .  .  . 
Noble  .... 
Ohio. 

Orange  .  .  . 
Owen  .  .  . 

Parke  .... 
Perry  .... 

Pike 

Porter.  .  .  . 
Posey  .... 

Pulaski .  .  . 
Putnam .  .  . 
Randolph.  . 
Ripley.  .  .  . 
Rush  .... 

Scott  .... 
Shelby  .  .  . 
S^noer .  .  . 
Starke  .  .  . 
Steuben.  .  . 

St.  Joseph.  . 
Sullivan  .  . 
Switserland . 
Tippecanoe . 
TipioB    .  ,  . 

Union .... 
Yanderbargh 
Vermillion  . 
Vigo    .... 

Wabash.  .  . 
Wairen  .  .  . 
Warrick.  .  . 
Washington 

Wayne  .  .  . 
Well*  .... 
White.  .  .  . 
Whitley.  .  . 

Total  .  . 


13.003 
17.846 
10,091 
20,734 
7,287 

10,801 
9,763 
15321 
15,711 
12,946 

17,316 

7,622 

7.441 

13,721 

21,963 

11.414 

9,642 

10,317 

22,174 

9,651 

6,318 
19,144 
16,871 
27,763 
10,301 

6,817 

10,414 

12,047 

2,176 

7,240 

8,417 
17,091 
16,447 
16,941 

9,872 

5.001 
10,776 

8,868 
18,716 

13,076 
10,427 
12,964 
26,718 

19,742 

16,176 

23,071 

9,172 


1,257,758 


2 

IP. 


161 


19,505 
26,769 
20,182 
31,101 
14,574 

18,901 
19,526 
22,782 
23,567 
25,892 

17,816 
14,433 
7,441 
13,721 
39,463 

19,975 
12,052 
15,475 
33,261 
16,889 

11,056 
28,716 
33,742 
55,527 
20,602 

10,226 

18,225 

18,071 

3.264 

9,060 

12,626 
17,091 
16,447 
25,411 
19,744 

7,501 
16,614 
13.302 
23,398 

19,614 
15,641 
19.446 
40,077 

34,548 
26,960 
31.607 
ltJ,05r 


2,034,242 


12,054 
78,373 
10,709 
19,101 
6,492 

11,640 
9,823 
16,469 
15,420 
13,222 


6,971 
9,659 
12,965 
1,326 
7,136 

8,319 
17,481 
17,866 
15,887 

9494 

4,071 
10,674 

9,91U 
19,569 

12,888 
11,801 
13,943 
26,317 

17,430 

15,371 

22.688 

8,455 


1,242,622 


221,092 
32,152 
18,740 
28,636 
11,361 

14,550 
19,646 
28316 
30,840 
19,833 


18,412 

7,080 

7,582 

12,493 

22,813 

23,062 
10,546 
7,582 
18,739 
28,516 

11.545 

9,746 

11,160 

23,172 

7,545 

23,090 
17/)54 
19,530 
84,758 
11,317 

6,278 
18,721 
15,202 
29,899 
10,419 

9,414 
32,761 
30,404 
44,848 
18,233 

8,714 
16,557 
25,930 

2,320 
12,485 

14,657 
26,221 
17,866 
23,731 
18,9^ 

7,124 
16,011 
13,366 
29,354 

22,564 
17,902 
20,915 
32,896 

26,146 
26.899 
39,704 
14,796 


2,112,457 
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SWEET  AND  IRISH  POTATOES. 


Statement  Showing  by  Counties  the  Acreage  Planted  in  Street  and 
Irish  Potatoes  in  1891,  and  the  Average  Yield  per  Acre,  and 
Total  Product  in  Bushels.     Also,  Acreage  and  Product  for  1890. 
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eu 
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CD 

04 

Adams 

816 

115 

93,840 

80 

150 

4,500 

787 

26,788 

12 

276 

Ailetf 

1,476 

88 

367,488 

46 

70 

3,220 

4,230 

131,130 

11 

550 

Bartholomew  .  . 

428 

94 

40,232 

27 

90 

2,4*) 

386 

13310 

20 

1360 

Benton 

671 

120 

80,520 

11 

75 

825 

682 

24350 

10 

500 

Blackford  .... 

660 

140 

93,520 

15 

50 

750 

667 

8341 

12 

3fi0 

Boone  

1,791 

54 

554,064 

24 

52 

1,248 

691 

29,022 

9 

234 

Brown 

684 

50 

34,200 

11 

53 

583 

654 

13,734 

13 

325 

Carroll 

725 

112 

81,200 

67 

56 

3,752 

603 

15,678 

68 

3376 

Caps 

1,391 

75 

104325 

41 

60 

2,460 

1,440 

27,740 

20 

800 

Clark    

560 

90 

50,400 

39 

50 

1,950 

450 

10,800 

33 

1,650 

Clay 

578 

50 

28,900 

65 

51 

3315 

586 

8340 

67 

1376 

Clinton' 

427 

99 

42,273 

28 

,     55 

1,540 

433 

15388 

18 

450 

Crawford    .  .  . 

201 

103 

20,703 

19 

93 

1,769 

113 

2,988 

7 

868 

Daviess 

319 

102 

32,588 

27 

61 

1,647 

304 

4,864 

22 

1340 

Dearborn   .... 

1,648 

104 

171,392 

43 

91 

3,913 

1,712 

51360 

18 

864 

Decatur 

387 

90 

348300 

32 

57 

1,824 

389 

10,509 

16 

816 

Dekalb 

1,098 

100 

109,800 

26 

54 

1,404 

1,108 

66,480 

27 

1.235 

Delaware   .... 

1,016 

125 

127,000 

48 

54 

2352 

910 

19,110 

50 

2,700 

Dubois 

987 

56 

56,272 

37 

64 

2,368 

1,066 

23,452 

SO 

1,230 

Elkhart  

1,847 

110 

203,170 

45 

65 

2,925 

1,755 

70,200 

27 

SI5 

Fayette 

337 

108 

36386 

29 

112 

3.248 

300 

9.900 

9 

667 

Floyd      

842 

60 

50,520 

87 

55 

2.035 

736 

13,984 

18 

1,458 

Fountain    .... 

379 

51 

19329 

17 

54 

768 

380 

15380 

12 

720 

Franklin 

1.086 

62 

67332 

21 

52 

1,092 

1,160 

40,600 

14 

434 

Fulton 

917 

103 

91.451 

17 

115 

1,955 

914 

46,614 

4 

400 

Gibson 

456 

97 

44,232 

27 

72 

1,944 

380 

•    7,980 

31 

2320 

Grant  

978 

91 

88,998 

31 

63 

1,953 

858 

25,740 

11 

660 

Greene 

594 

102 

60,588 

68 

80 

5.440 

585 

74,625 

70 

7,280 

Hamilton  .... 

1,061 

60 

63,660 

51 

62 

3,162 

769 

31329 

18 

1,210 

Hanoock 

533 

80 

42.640 

19 

73 

hm 

301 

9331 

12 

972 

HarriHon 

1396 

67 

93,532 

16 

92 

1.472 

1,463 

23,649 

17 

986 

Hendricks  .... 

981 

85 

83,385 

24 

74 

1,776 

688 

30,272 

19 

1.178 

Henry 

814 

105 

85.470 

42 

62 

2.604 

858 

27,456 

48 

4.752 

Howard 

811 

112 

90,832 

33 

62 

2.016 

744 

27328 

13 

858 

Huntington  .  .  . 

1,107 

99 

111,593 

27 

57 

1.539 

1,084 

41,149 

15 

825 

Jackson  

518 

77 

39,886 

21 

100 

2.100 

336 

15344 

16 

1,616 

Jasper 

592 

104 

61,568 

24 

150 

3,600 

569 

10,242 

25 

450 

Jay 

Jefferson 

1,016 

68 

69.088 

26 

65 

1,690 

1,044 

16,504 

17 

510 

876 

135 

118.280 

54 

160 

8,640 

745 

19370 

56 

7,000 

Jennings 

426 

111 

47,286 

23 

112 

2376 

330 

20,460 

22 

2376 

Johnson     .... 

316 

100 

31,600 

26 

50 

1.300 

172 

9,632 

15 

1.125 

Knox       

816 

116 

90,656 

94 

123 

11362 

887 

16,853 

86 

6336 

Kosciusko  .... 

1,148 

87 

99376 

33 

50 

1,650 

1,260 

34,000 

30 

1.200 

Lagrange   .... 
Lake 

1,467 

90 

132,030 

18 

50 

900 

1,844 

62,696 

10 

700 

2,317 

118 

273,406 

34 

55 

1,870 

2,190 

46,690 

7 

49Q 

312 
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ACREAGE  SOWN  m  TOBACCO. 


t 

Statement  Showing  by  Counties  the  Acreage  Sown  in  Tobacco  in 
1891y  and  Average  Yield  per  Acre  and  Total  Product  in 
Pounds.    Also  Acreage  and  Product  for  1890. 


COUNTY. 

Acreage 

in 

1891. 

Yield 

per 

Acre. 

Product 

in 
Pounds 

in 
1891. 

Acrnage 

in 

1890. 

Product 

in 
Pounds 

in 
1890. 

Adams    ••...   

A 11  An  •  ........••.•»•• 

RArthoInrnew 

"30 

100 

21,000 

12 

7,300 

HAfitAn                .......•••- 

Blackford 

•     •      • 

Hoone .....•••.•••••• 

Thrown                               .•••.«>> 

185 

600 

111,000 

100 

70,000 

Oarroll       

Caflfl 

Clark 

110 

500 

55,000 

136 

106,000 

Clav                      

Clinton      •   .  . 

12 

25 

110 

120 

500 

900 

700 

1,000 

6,000 

22,500 

77,000 

120,000 

3 

27 

192 

177 

1,800 

r!rftwfnrcl       

14,499 

Daviess 

Dearborn •• 

76,800 
177.000 

Dftontur          ...«       «.••••. 

DeKalb      

T)AlA.WJirA 

* 

Duboifl 

1,070 

800 

856,000 

814 

871,250 

Klkhark     

VfLvetie                         .   .           .... 

Flovd      

23 

500 

11,500 

12 

6,000 

l**ountA,in 

T7i*a.n1rlin                                       ...... 

Fulton 

Oibiion        

108 
12 
95 

600 

1,500 

700 

64,800 
18,000 
66,500 

30 

6 

50 

2\m 

Grant 

4,200 

(Ireene 

45,000 

TffLTniltnn                                     .    -    .    .    . 

HfLnPOi^W    ..        .        

Harrison 

TTandrifikB 

40 

1,400 

56,500 

61 

38357 

Henrv  ............... 

14 

800 

11,200 

7 

7300 

Howard 

TTunlinirfcon 

.Tn/ilrcnn 

■ 

JoonAr 

J, 

.To-V                                   ..... 

•TAfferson 

410 
20 

12 

940 
500 

800 

385,400 
10,000 

9,600 

878 

614300 

Jennings  

Johnson.  

16 

11,200 

TTnnx    ...            .-.                ... 

fTAfleiuflko     -    -                    -        .... 

LiAflrrAnfffi      .       .. 

Lake 

INDIANA  AGRICULTURAL  STA'TISTICS. 
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ACREAGE  SOWN  IN  TOBACCO -Continued. 


COUNTY. 

Acreage 

in 

1891. 

Yield 

per 

Acre. 

Product 

in 
Pounds 

in 
1891. 

Acreage 

in 

1890. 

Product 

in 
Pounds 

in 
1890. 

Laporte 

Lawrence 

25 

500 

12,500 

12 

8,400 

Madison 

Marion 

28 

600 

16,800 

56 

33,600 

Marshall 

Martin 

23 

500 

11,500 

20 

16,000 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montfromery 

24 
17 

1,300 
600 

31,200 
10,200 

6 
15 

4.200 
10,500 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Obio 

125 
51 
40 

24 
240 
750 

850 

1,040 

500 

709 
800 
600 

106,250 
53.040 
20.000 

16.800 
192,000 
450,009 

460 
46 

230,000 
36300 

Orange   

Owen 

Parke 

9m 

t 

137 
444 

4.200 

68,500 

296.148 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam     

Randolph 

14 
54 
23 

300 
850 
900 

4.200 
45,900 
20,700 

12 
63 

1300 
56,700 

Rush 

Scott 

15 

43 

3^ 

600 
825 
833 

9,000 

34.650 

2,783,063 

10 

40 

3,909 

7,000 

36.000 

3,540,850 

Bpeneer 

Steuben 

St.  Joseph 

Sullivan 

Switzerland 

35 
1,509 

500 
1,130 

17.500 
1,745,070 

12 
2,713 

4,800 
2,658,740 

Tipton 

Union 

Vermillion 

32 

700 

22,400 

45 

36,000 

Vigo 

15 
25 

600 
1.000 

9,000 
25,000 

17 
6 

•      •      •             •      • 

11,900 
6,000 

Warren 

Wmrrick 

Washington 

3,d40 
75 

155 

760 
750 

1,1C0 

2,991,400 
56,250 

170,500 

3.131 
34 

23 

2388,377 
35,700 

12,660 

Wayne 

White 

13,818 

7,758 

10,720323 

13,739 

11,203,371 
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SHORTHORN  BREEDERS. 


The  twenty-fint  annnal  meeting  of  the  State  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
met  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricaltihre,  State  House,  January 
20, 1892,  at  1:30  p.  M.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Hon.  James  M. 
Sankey,  of  Terre  Haute. 

Tke  President,  I  am  sorry  to  eee  so  few  persons  here,  but  perhaps  those  that 
are  here  will  take  the  more  interest,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  have  a  profitable  and 
interesting  meeting.  The  first  thing  in  order  is  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  our 
last  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  meeting  of  last  year  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  W.  S.  Bob- 
bins, of  Horace,  and  is  as  follows : 

(See  Index.) 

The  President,  If  there  are  any  alterations  or  amendments  to  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  it  is  now  in  order  to  listen  to  them.  If  there  are  no  alterations  or 
amendments,  the  report  will  stand  approved  as  read. 

The  minutes  of  the  Secretary  were  approved  as  read. 

The  President.    The  next  thing  in  order  is  what  I  may  have  to  say  as  the  pre 
siding  ofiioer  of  this  meeting. 

The  President  read  the  following  paper : 


PRESIDENT  J.  M.  SANKEY'S  ADDRESS. 

Again,  my  fellow-breeders  of  the  Shorthorn  Association  of  Indiana,  through 
the  kindness  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  we  are  permitted  to  assemble  in  these 
spacious  and  comfortable  rooms  in  this  magnificent  structure  so  generously  pro- 
vided by  the  patriotic  citizens  of  this  great  commonwealth,  to  reason  about  and 
discuss  matters  appertaining  to  our  individual  interest:)  as  breeders  of  that  class  of 
domestic  animals  known  all  over  the  world  as  the  ^*  red,  white  and  roans,''  and  in 
discussing  these  interests  may  we  not  hope  that  the  ideas  that  are  here  awakened 
in  the  discussions  that  may  arise  at  this  convention,  will  inure  not  only  to  our  own 
personal  benefit,  but  to  the  advancement  and  enlightenment  of  the  public  generally. 

It  is  a  well-known  axiom  that  whatever  is  good  for  a  class  is  good  for  a  com- 
munity. If  our  convocation  shall  redound  to  our  individual  interests,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  will  it  benefit  the  community  at  large.    Thb  fact  obtains,  that  when- 
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ever  a  neighborhood,  by  the  introduction  of  anj  new  thing  that  is  profitable  to  the 
one  who  introdaces  it — a  new  cereal,  a  new  flock,  a  new  herd,  a  better  strain  of 
horses  or  a  better  class  of  cattle — that  neighborhood  is  enriched  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  acquisition,  and  the  surrounding  communities  will  be  bene- 
fited in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  their  intelligence  and  their  capacity  for  imi- 
tation. 

That  we  as  Shorthorn  breeders  are  amply  able  to  demonstrate  that  Shorthorn 
cattle  are  the  best  general  purpose  cattle  will  scarcely  admit  of  argument.  We 
might  refer  you  to  quotations  in  the  various  stock  journals  for  the  highest  priced 
beef  and  you  will  find  that  the  *'red,  white  and  roan''  have  always  (all  other 
things  being  equal)  brought  the  top  price.  We  might  refer  you  to  the  dairy  tests 
that  the  pedigreed  Shorthorn  cow  has  been  subjected  to,  not  only  in  Europe  but  in 
America,  and  while  she  has  not  always  worn  the  banner  of  victory  she  has  been  dec- 
orated with  the  badge  of  par  excellence  more  times  than  any  other  cow  of  anj 
other  class  known  to  American  husbandry.  Then  let  it  be  our  endeavor  to  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  the  true  history  of  this  great  tribe  of  cattle  and  disseminate 
that  knowledge  to  our  neighbors  and  the  public  generally  that  the  community,  the 
State  and  the  Nation  may  be  benefited  by  our  having  been  component  parts  thereof. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  World's  Fair 
Managers,  of  Indiana,  at  their  meeting  in  December,  passed  a  resolution  to  the  full 
Board  of  Managers  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  February  that  the  Board  of  World's 
Fair  Managers  for  this  State  appropriate  $5,000  as  premiums  for  Indiana's  live 
stock  exhibit  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exhibition  in  1893,  and  it  is  confidentlj 
expected  that  the  Board  at  its  February  meeting  will  make  this  appropriation  out 
of  the  $75,000  the  last  Legislature  appropriated  for  Indiana's  exhibit  at  the  ex- 
hibition. 

The  President  The  next  thing  in  order  is  unfinished^  business.  Is  there  any 
thing  to  come  before  the  meeting  of  that  character? 

E,  8,  Folaomy  Indianapolis,  Mr.  President,  I  suppose  there  should  be  a  report 
made  of  the  condition  of  our  treasury. 

The  President.  The  Secretary's  and  Treasurer's  report  should  be  read  at  this 
time.    I  presume  they  are  ready.    If  so,  we  will  hear  them  now. 

W,  S.  RobbinSf  Secretary.  I  want  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  Treasurer  of  this 
association,  you  will  remember  at  our  last  meeting  he  failed  to  show  up.  You 
remember  that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  see  after  that  matter.  That  report 
we  have  and  can  make  at  this  meeting.  And  in  regard  to  the  other  report,  Mr. 
Thompson  was  not  here  at  the  time  and  he  has  never  gotten  any  money  ont  of  this 
thing.  Whatever  there  is  in  it  I  have  got.  I  expect  Mr.  Thompson  is  not  in  very 
good  shape  to  make  a  report  just  yet.  I  see  he  has  just  come  in  and  he  can  speak 
for  himself. 

E.  C.  Thompson^  Irvington,  The  gentleman  is  mistaken,  I  am  in  the  very  beet 
condition  to  report.  I  received  nothing,  paid  out  nothing  and  have  nothing  on 
hand.    I  think  that  is  a  very  clear  report. 

The  President  Mr.  Thompson's  report  is  sufficiently  satisfactory.  The  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  might  get  together  during  the  afternoon  or  evening  and  com- 
pare notes  and  submit  something  for  our  consideration  in  the  morning. 
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Ib  there  anythiag  else  in  the  shape  of  new  bufliness  to  come  before  the  meet- 
ing? If  noty  the  next  thing  on  the  programme  is  a  paper  bj  Mr.  J.  W.  LeavellOi  of 
Tipton,  Tipton  County,  on  the  "  Profitable  and  Unprofitable  Breeding  and  Care  of 
Shorthorns."         '  • 

Is  Mr.  Leavelle  present  ? 

The  Seerelary,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Leavelle  in  which  he  said  that  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  poBsible  for  him  to  be  here,  and  that  he  had  made  ar- 
rangements with  Judge  Buckles  to  take  his  place.  I  see  that  he  is  not  here  and 
I  suppose  there  was  no  further  arrangement  made  about  it. 

The  I^-esidenL  We  will  pass  that  and  ko  to  the  next  paper,  which  is  **  Indiana 
Shorthorn  Interest  and  How  to  Stimulate  its  Growth,"  by  S.  8.  £arhart,  Mulberry, 
Clinton  County. 

Is  Mr.  Earhart  here  ? 

The  Secretary,  1  will  say  in  regard  to  that  matter  that  Mr.  Earhart  also  wrota 
me  that  he  would  not  be  present  at  this  meeting  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Cotton  is  the  man 
I  have  selected  to  take  his  place,  and  I  notified  him  of  that  fact  a  few  days  ago. 

The  President*    Mr.  Cotton,  have  you  prepared  a  paper  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  CaUon,  I  am  unprepared.  I  did  not  receive  the  Secretary's  note  until 
last  week. 

7%e  PretidenL    Perhaps  you  can  give  us  a  speech  on  the  subject  anyway  ? 

Mr.  Cotton,    No,  sir,  I  wish  to  be  excused.         .  ' 

The  President,  The  next  paper  is  "How  to  Create  a  Greater  Demand  by 
Farmers  for  Shorthorns,"  by  D.  W.  Heogy,  Columbus,  Bartholomew  County. 

Is  Mr.  Heogy  present?    Has  the  Secretary  had  any  word  from  Mr.  Heogy. 

The  Secretary.    I  have  heard  nothing  from  him. 

The  President.  The  next  thing  on  the  programme  is  a  debate  on  the  question  of 
"  The  Feasibility  of  Breaking  the  Line-Breeding  of  Shorthorns,"  in  which  Mr. 
Bals,  of  Indianapolis,  is  to  take  a  part.  I  do  not  see  him  here.  I  presume  he 
thought  that  the  debate  would  likely  not  come  off  until  to-morrow. 

E,  S.  Folsom,  Mr.  Taylor  says  Mr.  Bals  spoke  to  him  yesterday  and  said  that 
he  would  be  here. 

The  President,  In  the  regular  order  of  the  programme  that  question  would  not 
have  come  up  until  to-morrow,  and  it  is  likely  that  Mr.  Bals  did  not  expect  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion  until  to-morrow. 

We  will  pass  to  the  ninth  and  last  exercise  on  the  programme,  which  is  a  paper 
by  Mr.  S.  F.  Lockridge,  Greencastle,  entitled,  "  What  are  the  Greatest  Obstacles 
that  Shorthorn  Breeders  Have  to  Overcome,  and  the  Best  Way  to  Meet  Such  Ob- 
stacles?"   I  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Lockridge. 

S.  F,  Lockridge,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  seem  to  be  the  only  one 
present  who  has  anything  to  say.  I  was  not  expecting  to  come  on  until  to-morrow, 
but  I  will  read  yon  what  I  have  to  say  and  submit  it  to  you  for  disposal  as  you 
may  see  fiL 

Mr.  Lockridge  read  the  following  paper  on 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  GREATEST  OBSTACLES  THAT  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS  HAVE  TO  OVER- 
COME, AKB  THE  BUST  WAT  OF  MEETING  SUCH  OBSTACLES  ? 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  I  suppoae,  for  me  to  say  that  for  the  last  decade  and  a 
half  we  have  been  passing  through  a  depression  ajQTecting  all  agricultural  values 
never  before  equaled  in  the  history  of  the  country.  That  fact  is  patent  to  all.  Let 
the  causes  of  this  depression  be  what  they  may,  we  know  that  for  a  good  many 
years  the  breeding  of  Shorthorn  cattle  has  not  been  remunerative  to  those  engaged 
in  it.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  business  has  been  overdone,  that  there  are  too 
many  Shorthorns  and  Shorthorn  breeders,  because  while  a  large  per  cent,  of  the 
cattle  of  the  country  show  an  infusion  of  the  blood  of  that  breed  it  is  in  most  cases 
but  a  cross  or  two,  and  there  are  many  sections  where  the  blood  is  almost  unknown 
and  the  scrub  is  still  king.  Nor  will  it  be  a  satisfactory  answer  to  say  diat  the  in- 
troduction of  other  improved  breeds  in  competition  with  the  Shorthorn  has  affected 
this  result.  There  is  room  enough  and  to  spare  in  this  broad  land  for  all  our  pure 
{>reed8  for  many  years  to  come.  If  there  has  been  an  overplus  of  cattle  it  has  been 
of  the  poorer  and  unimproved  sorts,  and  the  crying  want  of  the  age  is  a  more  uni- 
versal use  of  sires  of  improved  blood  on  the  common  cattle  of  the  country. 

Now  the  problem  that  confronts  the  breeder  of  pedigree  stock  to-day  is,  how 
to  convince  the  small  breeder  and  general  farmer,  who  breed  and  rear  our  market 
cattle,  of  the  great  superiority  of  pure-bred  sires  over  the  ordinary  grade  and  scrub 
for  the  production  of  first-class  cattle.  There  Is  no  denying  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  woeful  want  of  information  among  many  of  them  upon  this  point.  As  a  class 
they  are  disposed  to  place  too  little  faith  in  pedigree  and  too  much  in  the  qualities 
thi^t  appeal  to  the  eye  alone.  The  breeder  of  long  experience  will  select  his  breed- 
ing stock  from  families  and  tribes  known  to  have  been  bred  with  care  for  genera- 
tions, and  while  he  wants  the  outward  characteristics  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  perfect  type  of  the  breed,  yet  the  fact  that  the  ancestry  had  been  bred 
with,  judicious  care  and  discrimination  for  many  generations  enhances  the  value 
of  his  animal  in  his  opinion  and  enables  him  to  use  its  blood  with  the  confident 
expectation  that  its  good  qualities  will  be  reproduced  in  its  progeny.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  novice  in  the  science  of  breeding  is  influenced  too  often,  if  not  alto- 
gether, by  the  external  conformation  of  the  animal,  regardless  of  the  qualities  of 
its  ancestry  and  wholly  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  a  bad  individual  is  as  prepotent 
in  the  reproduction  of  its  bad  qualities  as  a  good  one  in  the  reproduction  of  its 
good  qualities.  Hence,  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  the  breeder  of  pedigree  stock 
has  to  contend  with  is  to  convince  the  novice  that  the  grade  or  nondescript,  al- 
though fair  in  its  proportions,  is  an  uncertain  quantity  in  the  reproduction  of  its 
species  because  of  its  unknown  blood. 

The  opinion  that  one  or  two  crosses  of  good  blood  are  sufficient  in  sires  for  use 
with  the  general  farmer  is  unfortunately  too  prevalent  with  that  dlass  to-day,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  written  and  said  to  the  contrary.  Doubtless  all  of 
you  have  had  experience  with  the  man  who  boasts  of  his  wonderful  half-blood 
calf  that  he  purchased  at  one-fourth,  or  one-third  the  price  he  would  have  to  pay 
for  a  pure  blood,  and  was  just  as  good  in  his  opinion,  for  his  purposes,  as  any 
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pedigreed  calf  he  had  ever  aeeD.  It  ib  a  common  expression  with  that  class  of 
men,  that  as  they  are  only  raising  steers  for  market,  a  common  or  oidinary  grade 
sire  is  good  enough  for  them.  Now,  of  course  this  theory  is  all  wrong  and  detri- 
mental to  the  improvement  of  the  cattle  of  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sad 
havoc  it  is  creating  with  the  ezcheqaer  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  breeding 
of  pedigreed  stock.  But  how  are  we  to  disabuse  them  of  that  idea?  What  line 
of  argument  shall  be  pursued  in  order  to  conduce  them  of  the  fallacy  of  their 
theory? 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  ask,  is  not  the  breeder  of  pedigreed  stock  himself 
largely  to  blame  for  this  condition  of  things?  The  general  practice  that  has  ob- 
tained of  late  years  among  many  breeders  of  reserving  all  their  stock  for  breed  log 
pnrposes,  regardless  of  merit,  and  disposing  of  the  inferior  ones  to  the  farmer  at  a 
low  price  rather  than  send  them  to  the  butcher,  has,  in  my  judgment,  had  much  -  o  do 
with  the  prejudice  that  exists  in  some  quarters  against  pure  bloodo.  Many  of  these 
small  breeders  and  farmers  visit  the  herds  of  breeders  of  pedigreed  stock,  and  lured  by 
the  low  price  purchase  inferior  animals,  not  having  the  knowledge  and  experience 
to  select  the  best,  and  having  used  them  on  their  common  stock  are  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  the  result.  They  attribute  these  bad  results  to  the  breed  in  general; 
and  ever  afterwards  denounce  pedigree  stock  as  "  a  delusion  and  a  pnare."  The 
sale  rings  of  the  past  few  years  will  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  a  large  per  cent. 
of  the  cattle  so  offered  should  never  have  had  an  existence  at  all,  much  less  have 
been  paraded  before  the  public  as  representatives  of  a  matchless  breed. 

Our  pure  breeds  of  domesticated  animals  were  produced  by  a  long  and  pjste- 
matic  course  of  selection  and  pairing  of  the  best  by  the  early  breeders — a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  Before  the  days  of  herd  books 
the  Collings  and  Booths  and  Bates  and  their  contemporaries  retained  in  their 
herds  for  breeding  purposes  only  the  choicest  of  their  animals,  and  even  the  best  of 
these,  if  they  failed  for  any  reason  to  add  their  quota  to  the  herd  for  only  a  si  ogle 
season,  were  relentlessly  sent  to  the  shambles,  and  this  rule  they  faithfully  pursued 
through  all  the  years  of  their  breeding  operations.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  ycarp, 
by  this  wholesale  pruning  and  weeding  process,  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestry,  con- 
taining the  blood  of  show-yard  and  breeding  celebrities,  was  established,  culminat- 
ing in  a  model  of  bovine  beauty  and  useful  characteristics  never  before  surpassed, 
and  possessing  the  power  of  transmitting  those  qualities  to  their  progeny  unim- 
paired when  intelligently  and  properly  controlled. 

This  was  the  work  of  the  pioneers ;  and  well  and  wisely  they  builded.  But  this 
era  of  intelligent  and  honest  breeding  was  followed  by  one  of  inflated  prices  and 
wild  speculations  in  which  fads  and  crazes  became  the  sentiment  of  the  hour,  and, 
eapecially  in  the  province  of  fine  stock  breeding,  the  ranks  were  rapidly  filled  with 
a  heterogeneous  crowd  of  enthusiasts  who  brought  to  the  business  about  as  much 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  breeding  as  a  Pine  Bidge  Indian  or  a  native  of  Pata- 
gonia. As  was  to  be  expected  the  indiecriminate  and  injudicious  crossing  of  ani- 
mals of  every  description,  with  no  other  recommendation  than  that  they  were 
poesessed  of  a  pedigree,  resulted,  in  a  few  years,  in  a  vastly  deteriorated  class  of 
cattle,  as  unlike  their  progenitors  as  it  was  possible  to  produce  by  a  practice  of 
breeding  so  inconsiderate  and  unwise.    Th6,  work  of  the  masters  was  in  a  good 
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measare  lost.  The  beaatiful  lines  and  buxom  forms  which  characterised  the  Short- 
horns of  a  half  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  had  disappeared  in  their  descen- 
dants, or  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Booth's  old  herdsman  were  '*  a'  swealed  awaj." 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  breeders  have  pursued  this  ruinous  policy, 
and  that  there  are  none  of  our  cattle  to-day  the  equal  of  those  produced  by 
the  earlier  breeders.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  confident  there  are  as  good  Shorthorns 
now  in  existence,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  as  ever  were  decorated 
with  show-yard  honors  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  breed.  But  unfortunately  of 
late  years  there  has  been  much  le»s  attention  paid  to  the  selection,  breeding,  weed- 
ing out,  and  proper  keep  of  our  pure  bloods  by  the  general  bree^'er  than  was  de- 
voted to  the  breeders  of  past  generations.  This  may  have  resulted  from  the  de- 
pression of  the  last  few  years  and  the  consequent  low  prices  obtained  for  beef  cattle 
or  from  other  causes,  bat  the  fact  remains  as  I  have  stated,  as  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  about  him  must  admit.  Of  the  thousands  of  cattle  that 
daily  find  their  way  to  the  great  markets  of  the  country,  it  is  remarkable  how 
small  is  the  per  cent  of  really  prime  beeves.  Yet  the  great  majority  of  these  cattle 
show  in  their  general  characteristics  the  marks  of  improved  blood,  but  so  injudi- 
ciously had  that  blood  been  introduced  and  so  niggardly  and  carelessly  has  the 
finishing  process  been  done,  that  they  simply  go  to  swell  the  countless  multitude  of 
indifferent  and  half-fed  beasts  that  daily  flood  the  markets  at  prices  ruinous  to  the 
breeder  and  feeder.  Yet  the  same  markets  will  attest  the  fact  that  a  really  prime 
beast,  possessing  the  old  show-yard  characteristics  and  fed  according  to  the  most 
approved  methods,  will  bring  a  first-class  price  every  day  of  the  365,  while  it  is 
equally  true  that  a  common  and  ill-fed  beast  will  never,  with  any  condition  of 
markets,  prove  a  remunerative  investment  to  either  breeder,  feeder  or  butcher. 

What,  then,  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this?  That  there  is  but  one  safe 
and  remunerative  plan  to  pursue — breed  from  the  best.  By  selecting  the  best 
animals  for  breeding  purposes,  and  using  only  the  best  sires  that  can  be  obtained, 
and  by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  a  rule  to  retain  in  the  herd  only  such  of  the  pro- 
duce as  possess  in  form,  constitution  and  feeding  qualities,  the  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  first-class  animals,  and  sending  to  the  shambles  all  that  do  not  reach  the 
prescribed  standard,  a  grade  of  excellence  in  our  cattle  may  in  time  be  established 
equal  if  not  superior  to  the  best  produced  in  any  period  of  the  breed's  history. 

The  experiences  of  the  past  few  years  have  satisfactorily  proved  that  it  pays 
to  breed  and  feed  only  the  best.  If  such  a  course  is  remunerative  in  times  of  de- 
pression, it  certainly  should  be  so  in  more  prosperous  seasons.  In  fact  a  narrow 
and  illiberal  policy  will  never  prove  successful  in  the  improvement  and  main- 
tenance of  a  breed  of  live  stock  any  more  than  in  any  other  line  of  business.  It 
was  by  a  generous  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and  often  at  considerable  pe- 
cuniary sacrifice,  that  our  breeds  of  domesticated  animals  were  brought  to  their 
present  high  standard  of  merit  Mr.  Bates  used  to  say  that  his  herd  was  never  re- 
munerative in  itself,  but  those  who  came  after  him  would  be  benefited  by  his  work. 
It  was  so  with  many  of  the  earlier  breeders  and  promoters  of  great  industrial  move- 
ments. They  were  broad  and  generous  men,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  better  the 
agricultural  conditions  of  their  times,  regardless,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  pe- 
cuniary interests  that  might  accrue  U>  themselves. 
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Bj  a  faithful  adherence  to  these  teachings  and  examples  the  Shorthorn  breeder 
of  to-daj  can  labor  in  hia  chosen  field  without  fear  of  the  final  result,  for  the  signs 
of  the  times  point  unmistakablj  to  the  fact  that  the  golden  age  of  cattle-breeding 
is  yet  before  us.  Bat  in  the  meantime  the  sooner  the  mere  trader  in  pedigree  stock 
is  driven  from  our  ranks  the  better  it  will  be  not  only  for  the  improvement  of  our 
pedigree  stock  but  for  the  interests  of  all  concerned  as  well. 


The  President.    A  discussion  of  this  paper  is  now  in  order. 

K  S.  FoUom,  It  IB  useless  to  say  that  this  paper  has  my  hearty  endorsement. 
I  think  there  should  be  such  a  publication  made  of  it  that  every  Shorthorn  breeder 
in  the  State  could  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it,  and  they  should  read  it  caie- 
fally.  I  think  it  is  worthy  serious  consideration,  and  it  ought  to  be  put  in  such 
shape  that  it  will  get  to  them  all.  One  point  Mr.  Lockridge  made  I  think  was  a  very 
good  one.  The  question  of  selling  inferior  males  to  the  farmer  instead  of  selling 
them  to  the  butcher.  I  think  that  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  prevent 
tbe  farmers  from  buying  males.  They  would  expect  that  they  were  buying  high- 
bred cattle,  and  would  expect  good  results,  while  they  were  simply  buying  pedi- 
greed scrubs,  and  the  results  were  do  better  than  or  very  little  better  than  if  they 
had  bought  the  most-inferior  animal.  This  one  thing  has  done  more  to  keep  the 
farmer  from  readily  taking  hold  of  thoroughbred  cattle  (thoroughbred  sires)  than 
any  other  one  thing. 

Ilie  President.  I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Folsom  in  saying  that  Mr.  Lockridge's 
paper  was  a  very  good  one,  a  very  excellent  one,  and  I  should  like  very  much  to 
see  some  arrangement  made  whereby  it  could  be  printed,  so  that  all  of  the  Short- 
horn breeders  could  get  hold  of  it  and  read  it,  and  not  only  the  breeders,  but  the 
farmers  generally.  I  think  it  would  certainly  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  farming 
community  in  general.  I  am  sorry  that  there  are  no  others  on  the  programme 
who  are  prepared  with  addresses.  If  there  is  any  one  here  who  has  any  paper 
ready,  or  any  remarks  to  make  touching  the  subject  of  breeding  Shorthorn  cattle- 
or  any  other  cattle  for  that  matter,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  them.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  by  to-morrow  there  will  be  some  of  the  parties  who  are  on  the  pro- 
gramme here.  I  want  to  suggest  that  if  there  is  any  one  here  who  would  like  to 
pay  his  dues,  or  any  one  who  would  like  to  become  a  member  of  this  association 
the  Secretary  would  be  glad  to  accoofkmodate  them.  The  membership  fee  is  one, 
dollar,  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  join  the  association  has  the  privilege  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Frank  Taylor  announced  his  desire  to  have  his  name  put  on  the  list 

The  Secretary,  If  we  make  the  payment  of  dues  now  in  order  would  it  not  be 
well  enough  to  take  a  little  recess  and  get  some  money  in  ?  I  don't  want  to  put 
Mr.  Taylor's  name  on  the  list  on  thirty  days'  time. 

The  PrendenL  We  will  take  a  few  minutes  recess  to  give  ypu  gentlemen  an 
opportunity  to  pay  your  dues. 

The  meeting  was  again  called  to  order. 

The  Pregideni.  Mr.  Cotton,  we  should  like  to  hear  you  on  the  subject  of  *'  The 
Profitable  and  Unprofitable  Breeding  and  Care  of  Shorthorns."  I  believe  you  were 
expected  to  talk  on  that  subject,  and  if  you  have  any  remarks  to  make  we  should 
like  to  hear  them  now. 
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Mr,  T,  A.  Cotton.  Mr.  PreBident,  and  fellow-breeders  in  the  Shorthorn  indus- 
try in  the  State  of  Indiana — I  have  no  set  speech.  I  was  not  on  the  programme, 
as  you  are  aware.  Our  Secretary  sent  me  a  note,  stating  that  Mr.  Leavelle  woald 
not  discuss  the  subject  that  was  assigned  to  him,  and  he  would  like  me  to  make  a 
few  remarks  in  his  stead.  I  haye  thought  but  very  little  on  the  subject,  but  it 
seems  as  though  in  our  meagre  attendance  that  there  is  no  one  who  seems  to  be 
ready  or  willing  to  take  up  the  subject  and  discuss  it.  I  am  one  of  those  charac- 
ters that  when  I  take  hold  of  a  thing  I  am  willing  to  throw  in  my  feeble  might  and 
contribute  my  part  The  subject  that  is  assigned  to  me,  the  subject  on  which  I 
shall  make  a  few  remarks  is  one  of  the  most  vital  subjects  that  we  have  to  con- 
tend with,  viz. :  "  The  Profitable  and  Unprofitable  Breeding  and  Care  of  Short- 
horns.'' I  would  like  very  much  that  Mr  Leavelle  had  been  here  to  diocuss  the 
subject  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  profitable  to  us  all,  for  the  remarks  that 
I  will  make  will  be  very  scattering,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  have  charity  enough 
to  make  due  allowance  for  me. 

To  start  with,  to  make  the  Shorthorn  industry  profitable,  I  think  the  first 
thing  is  to  know  what  kind  of  an  animal  you  want  to  select,  because  we  are 
taught  that  "  like  begets  like,"  and  we  believe  it.  We  know  that  as  a  class  of 
breeders,  take  our  country  over,  we  have  been  too  easily  misled  to  buy  where  we 
could  buy  the  cheapest,  leaving  outside  the  quality  of  the  animal.  That  being  the 
case  it  is  no  wonder  that  to-day  the  Shorthorn  industry  in  the  State  of  Indiana  is 
in  a  languishing  condition.  We  have  got  to  go  to  work  and  arise  from  our 
lethargy,  because  the  other  breeds  of  beef  cattle,  of  which  there  is  a  type,  a  new  and 
distinct  breed — the  Hereford  and  Poled  Angus — are  in  the  hands  of  the  great  cattle 
dealers  of  our  country;  they  have  been  cared  for  and  they  have  been  exhibited, 
and  they  have  been  held  up  in  their  true  qierit.  Not  being  near  so  many  of  them 
in  our  country  as  the  Shorthorns,  they  can  afford  to  care  for  them  and  treat  them 
as  they  should  be.  Unless  the  Shorthorns  are  cared  for  we  know  from  experience 
that  ruin  is  at  the  end  of  the  rope. 

Another  thing  that  we  ought  to  contend  with.  We  must  go  to  work  and 
spear  those  calves  that  don't  manage  to  go  out  into  the  country.  We  have  got  to 
do  it;  that  is  the  only  safe  resort,  if  we  want  the  Shorthorns  to  merit  the  position 
that  we  expect  them  to  occupy,  and  that  will  bring  us  out,  and  nothing  short  of 
that  will  do  it. 

I  first  went  into  this  enterprise  in  1872,  and  I  had  a  demand  for  all  the  stock 
that  I  could  raise.  When  I  started  in  with  this  last  enterprise  I  said  to  myself 
that  I  will  never  offer,  I  will  never  ask  a  friend  of  mine  to  buy  an  animal  that  I 
do  not  think  is  worthy  of  respect  in  the  breed  that  it  represents.  I  do  love  to  see 
these  perfect  animals,  it  does  me  good  to  look  at  them.  Some  time  ago  I  went  to 
Kentucky  where  I  stayed  all  night  with  a  gentleman,  snd  the  next  morning  I 
looked  out  when  I  got  up  and  I  could  not  see  a  corn-field,  there  was  not  one  in 
sight;  it  was  all  blue-^rass.  That  w»s  new  to  me.  I  had  been  used  to  seeing  corn- 
fields. The  gentleman  with  whom  I  stayed  asked  me  to  go  and  look  at  his  cattle. 
He  had  214  head  of  cattle.  We  drove  out  to  see  them,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  It 
was  one  of  the  grandest  sights  I  ever  saw,  to  see  those  grand  and  noble  specimens 
of  the  bovine  race ;  and  the  thought  came  to  me,  why  not  the  farmers  of  Indiana, 
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why  not  the  farmers  of  Shelby  County,  raise  sach  specimens  of  the  boyine  race  as 
these  are?  We  have  the  soil  to  make  the  grass,  and  we  have  the  soil  to  make  the 
com,  and  everything  that  is  calculated  to  bring  these  animals  to  a  perfect  type. 
The  Lord  gave  us  these  animals  for  our  support  and  it  certainly  is  our  duty  to 
develop  them.  I  said  to  myself:  "  It  is  the  blood  ;  we  have  not  the  blood,  and 
anless  we  get  that  we  will  never  succeed  in  developing  such  animals  as  I  saw 
there."    I  said  to  myself,  "  I  will  buy  them,"  and  I  did  it. 

Mr.  Cotton  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  sale  of  his  Shorthorn  cattle  at  a 
public  sale,  in  which  he  was  very  successful. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Cotton  said :  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say  to-day  and  that 
is  that  I  believe  that  the  dear  old  Shorthorns  are  the  best  cattle  that  grace  the 
earth.  I  mean  general  purpose  cattle.  Treat  the  Shorthorn  cow  as  a  milk  cow 
and  she  will  yield  enough  milk  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  of  our  farms, 
and  when  she  fails  in  the  milking  qualities  send  her  to  the  shambles  and  she  will 
make  the  bone  and  muscle  that  gives  stamina  to  the  men  who  build  the  railroads 
that  link  the  American  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  am  a  Shorthorn  man. 

The  care  of  Shorthorns  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  success  in  raising  them. 
If  we  expect  to  raise  Shorthorns,  or  any  other  species  of  cattle,  we  must  make 
ample  provision  for  it.  The  day  has  come  when  we  must  shelter  our  stock.  It 
does  not  take  much  if  a  man  will  go  to  work  and  say  he  will  do  it.  I  tay  we  can 
do  this  if  we  wish  to,  but  we  don't  do  it  We  say  these  Shorthorns  are  great  cattle, 
but  we  don't  take  enough  care  of  them.  They  can  not  live  on  wind.  They  must  be 
provided  for  and  we  must  give  them  good  protection  and  good  feed.  We  must 
give  them  good  feed  all  the  year  round.  Feed  them  on  grass.  It  does  not  take 
much  feeding  in  the  summer,  but  a  little  makes  a  great  difference.  I  think  if  we 
do  what  it  is  our  privilege  to  do  and  sell  nothing,  offer  nothing  for  sale  but  what 
demands  the  respect  of  the  intelligent  breeder,  we  will  never  see  the  time  but  that 
the  Shorthorn  industry  will  pay  the  man  who  will  take  hold  of  it  and  do  his  duty 
as  a  breeder. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk,  you  know,  about  pedigree.  Well,  I  am  an  advo- 
cate of  pedigree.  I  believe  we  must  take  pedigree  and  stay  with  it,  but  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  animal.  Qet  as  good  a  pedigree  as  you  can,  but  always 
have  an  eye  single  to  the  quality  of  the  animal.  I  think  with  proper  care 
and  treatment  the  Shorthorn  will  occupy  the  position  that  it  demands.  That  be- 
ipg  the  case  I  feel  that  the  Shorthorn  men  certainly  have  encouragement  to  keep 
the  Shorthorn  boat  safely  in  the  channel  that  will  lead  us  to  seccess. 

Mr.  Loekridge.  I  see  Mr.  Matthews,  Secretary  of  State,  is  present.  He  uped 
to  be  an  extensive  Shorthorn  breeder,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from  him  on  this 
subject  under  discussion,  or  any  other  subject  that  he  may  wish  to  ppeak  on. 

Mr.  Claude  Matthews.  I  came  here  this  afternoon  with  another  purpose,  prom- 
ising myself  the  greater  pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing  rather  than  being  listened 
to.  The  feelings  that  prompted  me  to  come  here  are  a  great  deal  of  the  nature 
that  one  feels  when  he  has  been  a  lon^  time  away  from  old  friends  and  acquaint- 
f^nces  and  is  back  again. 
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When  I  came  out  here  from  Kentucky,  I  might  almost  say,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Cotton,  if  he  will  excuse  me  for  it,  that  I  was  born  on  the  blnegrass  pasture 
and  raised  on  Shorthorn  milk.  When  I  came  from  Kentucky  I  brought  the  Short- 
horn with  me,  and  put  all  the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  that  one  could  feel  in 
my  effort  to  make  the  enterprise  of  breeding  Shorthorns  in  this  State  a  succesi>,  and 
for  that  reason  I  can  truthfully  say,  in  the  presence  of  every  gentleman  here,  that 
I  yield  to  none  in  loyalty  to  the  red,  white  and  roan.  I  expect  some  time  to  go 
back  to  the  handling  of  them. 

I  think  that  the  position  that  the  Indiana  breeder  to-day  has,  is  a  very  envia- 
ble one  and  a  very  honorable  one.  There  certainly  has  been  no  State  in  the  Union, 
not  even  excepting  Kentucky,  that  has  shown  the  progress,  in  the.  enterprise  of 
raising  Shorthorns,  as  Indiana.  The  first  Association  that  was  ever  formed  by  the 
breeders  of  this  country  was  "  The  Indiana  Breeders  Association."  It  was  in  the 
fall  of  1871.  Filled  as'  I  was  with  enthusiasm  in  the  matter,  I  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  breeders  of  the  State  to  get  together.  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  North-  Western  Farmer — now  the  Indiana  Farmer,  and  suggested  that  a 
meeting  be  called.  It  met  with  a  hearty  response.  In  March  we  issued  a  call  for 
the  breeders  of  the  State  to  meet  here  and  form  a  State  Association.  We  met  at 
that  time  ( May,  1872,]  and  formed  the  first  Association  of  breeders  that  was  ever 
formed  in  the  United  States.  At  that  meeting  we  took  steps,  also,  to  call  and  form 
a  National  Association  with,  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  had  the  honor  of 
introducing  the  resolution  looking  to  that.  It  met  with  a  hearty  response.  I  waa 
thrown  into  correspondence  with  hundreds  of  breeders  throughout  the  country. 
There  was  no  dissenting  voice,  except  one,  and  that  was  from  the  distinguished 
Lewis  F.  Allen,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Record,  It  was  a  mooted  ques- 
tion as  to  the  advisability  of  taking  the  registration  of  Shorthorns  out  of  indi- 
vidual hands  and  placing  it  in  the  Associations.  He  knew  that  that  would  be 
the  question  that  would  control  the  body,  and  he  objected,  but  he  came  to  that 
convention,  and  the  Association  was  formed  with  probably  two  hundred  and  fiftj 
or  three  hundred  members.  Twelve  or  fifteen  States  were  represented,  and,  also, 
Canada.  Therefore,  I  say  that  the  Shorthorn  breeder  of  Indiana  occupies  a  posi- 
tion that  is  second  to  no  other  State  in  the  Union,  because  she  started  and  put 
upon  foot  that  movement  which  has  been  of  more  benefit  to  the  Shorthorn  interest 
than  any  step  that  was  ever  taken. 

Now,  ]  don't  want  to  detain  you.  I  am  not  anything  of  a  speaker,  and  do 
not  profess  to  be,  and  I  was  not  expecting  to  be  called  upon  by  Mr.  Lockridge,  or 
any  one  else,  to  make  any  remarks,  and  I  should  much  rather  have  the  pleasure 
of  listening.  I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  paper  that  was  presented  to  you 
by  Mr.  Lockridge  was  dismissed  with  so  little  discussion.  He  brought  out  many 
points  which  I  heartily  endorse.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  desire  to  speak  of,  and 
that  is  line  breeding.  We  can  trace  it  back  fiom  the  beginning  of  the  breed  of 
Tommy  Bates  himself.  We  are  told  that  we  must  accept  pedigree  and  we  must 
accept  line  breeding.  I  think  this  system  of  line  breeding,  together  with  the  craae 
for  color,  have  caused  us  to  sacrifice  hundreds  and  thousands  of  valuable  Short- 
horns—sacrifice them  because  they  are  not  bred  in  the  line.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  this  di$iculty,  and  later  on  it  l^d  to  extravagant  prices.    While  the  breed. 
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ers,  the  joung  breeders  starting  out  in  this  business,  should  always  be  instructed 
and  advised  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  pedigree  and  the  breeding  of  the  animal, 
let  the  pedigree  be  good,  but  that  advice  should  never  be  given  unless  accompa- 
nied by  the  further  instruction,  always  have  an  eye  to  the  animal.  I  think  that  is 
one  fault  that  we  have  to  encounter,  to-day,  in  selecting  animals  to  place  in  our 
herds,  that  we  have  not  had  due  regard  to  the  individual  excellence  of  the  animal 
and  have  sacrified  it  to  pedigree  and  color. 

Another  thing  I  will  speak  of.  I  think  we  have  not  been  educated  to  the  point 
of  proper  feeding  and  proper  care  of  Shorthorns.  You  may  buy  your  cattle  and 
you  may  undertake  to  mate  them  properly,  but  you  can  not  develop  them  to  the 
highest  degree  without  a  good,  judicious  and  liberal  system  of  feeding  and  care.  I 
think  that  is  the  point  on  which  the  farmers  of  this  State  are  needing  more  educa- 
tion than  any  other.  Qood  animals  deteriorate  because  they  are  not  properly 
cared  for. 

E,  8.  Folsom.  Our  Vice-President,  Mr.  CJowgill,  is  here,  I  see,  and  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  him. 

The  Jhrendent.    We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Cowgill. 

Hon.  Calvin  CowgilL  I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  say  anything  that  can  be  of 
advantage  to  anybody.  The  truth  of  the  business  is  I  am  giving  so  little  attention 
to  the  breeding  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  or  any  other  cattle  at  this  time,  that  I  really 
ought  not  to  have  the  position  in  this  association  that  was  forced  upon  me,  as  an 
officer  of  it.  I  have  a  common  interest  in  the  breeding  of  Shorthorns,  and  would 
gladly  see  much  more  attention  given  to  the  breeding  of  that  kind  of  cattle  than 
our  farmers  generally  give,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  that  I  can 
say  now  that  would  be  of  any  benefit,  or  even  amuse  anybody  at  this  time. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Strange  was  appointed  to  lead  on  this  subject,  but  as  he 
was  not  here  at  the  time,  and  is  now,  I  think  we  ought  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Joshua  Strange,  Mr.  President,  I  occupy  an  awkward  position,  coming  in 
at  this  late  hour.  I  can  not  speak  very  well  on  this  subject,  not  having  heard 
what  has  been  said. 

The  President,  I  will  say  for  your  benefit  that  the  gentleman  who  was  to  read 
the  paper  is  absent,  and  we  have  just  been  having  a  general  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Profitable  and  Unprofitable  Breeding  of  Shorthorns. 

Mr.  Strange,  I  am  aware  that  I  was  selected  to  lead  in  the  discussion.  Not 
knowing  what  might  be  introduced  on  the  subject,  of  course  I  am  not  prepared  and 
will  have  to  speak  extemporaneously. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  question  of  the  profitable  and  unprofitable  Shorthorn 
breeding  at  this  time  absorbs  considerable  of  our  attention,  and  is  perhaps  tending 
to  lead  to  the  depressed  condition  of  cattle.  What  has  led  to  the  cause  of  the  un- 
profitable part  of  the  breeding,  I  might  have  my  opinion  as  to  that,  but  it  would 
be  only  an  opinion.  As  was  suggested  awhile  ago,  I  have  thought  that  in  the  vari- 
ous types  that  we  have  in  our  field,  the  unprofitable  part  of  the  breeding  has  been 
caused  by  not  observing  scientific  rules  in  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  on  account  of 
certain  crazes  arising  for  color  and  pedigree  instead  of  individuality. 

In  my  opinion,  in  the  selection  of  a  bull,  you  should  select  individuality,  and 
^at  shoutd  be  mac|e  one  of  U^e  specifil  things  in  our  selection.    The  pedigr^ 
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should  be  good.  Now,  if  this  individuality  has  merely  cropped  out  of  or  from  two 
indiyiduals  before,  I  would  have  but  little  dependence  placed  upon  the  impression 
upon  his  get,  but  if  it  had  cropped  out  of  a  line  of  good  animals,  a  long  strain  of 
good  animals,  with  careful  and  intelligent  breeding,  then  I  should  expect  a  good 
impression  upon  his  get  all  the  time.  Now,  we  have  mixed  our  breeding  so,  we 
hunt  a  good  individual  to  place  upon  the  herd,  with  a  good  pedigree,  without  the 
consideration  of  the  different  variations,  and  a  great  deal  of  our  imperfect  breed- 
ing has  come  from  the  very  reason  that  we  use  upon  our  entire  herd,  either  fit  or 
unfit,  for  the  service  of  the  entire  herd.  On  account  of  the  isolation  of  the  breed- 
ers of  the  State,  they  being  at  such  a  distance  from  one  another,  it  becomes  ex- 
pensive and  inconvenient  for  them  to  make  a  proper  exchange.  In  my  opinion, 
on  account  of  the  variations,  we  have  in  our  Shorthorns  in  this  State,  if  we  make 
the  breedibg  of  Shorthorns  what  it  ought  to  be,  we,  as  a  breeders'  association,  must 
harmonize  our  efforts  in  the  matter ;  we  must  not  use  one  bull  upon  the  entire  herd, 
and  we  must  make  selections  and  make  them  according  to  the  individuality  of  the 
individual.  Now  it  is  just  like  the  mating  of  any  other  animal.  For  instance,  in 
horses  we  are  more  particular  in  breeding  them  to  mate  the  individual  suited  to 
our  business  than  we  are  with  our  Shorthorns.  I  find  this  difficulty  comes  up  in 
my  work  all  the  time,  that  I  have  variations  from  the  same  animal  from  the  same 
breed.  Tn  some  way,  in  a  good  line  of  individuals,  a  line  that  has  been  relied  npon 
as  good  for  some  generations,  from  that  same  line  will  crop  out  a  poor  individual. 
How  are  we  to  make  these  crosses  to  prevent  the  deterioration,  or  seeming  deterio- 
ration, of  the  cattle?  Mr.  Cotton  suggests  that  we  should  spear  a  large  amount  of 
Shorthorn  calves.  The  question  comes  up  in  my  mind,  how  are  we  to  define  which 
ones  we  are  to  castrate,  for  is  it  not  as  apt  to  prove  a  fact  that  in  the  calf  yon  can 
not  tell  always  which  would  be  the  best  effort  of  the  best  individual?  I  only  know 
one  way,  and  that  is  by  trying,  and  after  you  have  ascertained  that  yon  have  a 
good  getter,  then  retain  it  as  long  as  possible.  We  have  got  our  animals  so  mixed 
up,  and  we  have  so  many  variations,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  tell  what  we  will 
have  after  we  make  a  cross.  In  getting  a  sire  for  my  herd  I  would  like  to  know 
something  of  it  for  as  many  generations  as  possible  before  I  make  a  purchase.  I 
want  to  see  its  dam,  the  mother,  the  grandmother,  the  sire  and  the  gradsire,  if 
possible.  In  my  opinion  the  unprofitable  breeding  of  Shorthorns  in  Indiana  has 
occurred  just  in  that  slip-shod  way  of  mating  our  animals.  One  sire  serves  the 
entire  herd,  which  I  contend  is  not  right,  and  is  not  proper  mating  in  order  to  get 
profitable  results  from  them.  Now,  how  are  we  to  remedy  that?  We  can  not  do 
it  unless  we  have  more  sires  for  mating.  In  mating  my. horses  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  can  secure  generally  just  the  class  that  I  want,  upon  the  market.  I 
have  undertaken  that  same  thing  with  cattle,  but  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  I  frankly 
confers  it  right  here,  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  has  been  a  failure.  Whether  I  paid 
too  much  attention  to  color,  or  to  fancy  pedigree,  or  whether  I  do  not  understand 
as  well  what  are  the  general  points  requisite  in  cattle  as  I  do  in  horses,  I  can  not 
say,  but  to  a  certain  extent  it  has  been  a  failure.  In  the  breeding  of  hogp,  with 
an  experience  of  at  least  fifteen  years,  I  have  worked  with  that  idea  in  view,  and 
I  draw  my  inferences  right  from  the  same  thing  about  cattle,  and  I  believe  that  the 
^ame  will  work  with  them.    Now,  I  believe,  as  I  said  before,  that  there  ts  too  ^;iea^ 
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a  variation  in  the  get.  To  make  the  breeding  profitable,  we  have  got  to  start  a 
type  and  a  line  of  breeding  and  follow  that  right  up,  and  save  all  of  the  good  ani- 
mals and  get  rid  of  all  the  bad  animals,  and  we  must  save  them  sufficiently  long 
to  know  the  merit  that  is  in  them,  and  long  enough  to  determine  whether  they  will 
make  us  good  three>year-old  sires  or  heifers.  I  will  say  that  I  can  not  endorse  too 
much  of  the  fine  pedigree  at  the  expense  of  the  individual.  I  want  them  both,  but 
if  I  have  to  leave  ofi  either  I  will  leave  ofi  some  of  the  fine  pedigree  and  take  the 
individual. 

The  Pfesideni.     We  should  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Thompson  on  line  breedinff' 

Mr,  Thompson,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  competent  to  discuss  it.  I  have  not 
balanced  up  my  book  to  know  whether  it  was  profitable  or  unprofitable  for  a 
number  of  years.  A  few  yeard  ago  I  cast  up  my  account,  and  found  I  had  spent 
no  money  and  had  a  herd  on  hand,  and  I  thought  that  was  a  sufficient  and  just 
account,  and  since  that  I  have  not  looked  over  the  account.  I  try  to  get  as  good  a 
calf  as  I  can,  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  as  good  as  I  like.  If  I  have  a  male 
that  does  not  fill  the  bill  I  generally  sell  him,  generally  sell  to  the  butcher,  but 
once  in  a  while  I  sell  for  breeding  purposes.  Mr.  Taylor  took  some  of  mine  once, 
and  that  is  the  reason  he  has  some  spite  at  me  now.    [Laughter.] 

The  I^esideni.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  on  this  subject.  It  is  a 
very  important  question  and  we  have  plenty  of  time. 

The  Secretary.  There  was  one  thing  in  your  address  that  you  referred  to  on 
which  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  act,  and  that  is  to  have  a  committee  appointed  to 
revise  the  list  of  experts  for  judges  at  our  county  fairs,  State  fairs,  too,  but  the 
county  fair  is  of  more  importance  to  us.  I  think  that  committee  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed this  afternoon,  so  that  the  members  of  it  will  have  time  to  select  men 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  State  and  report  to  this  meeting.  I  therefore  move 
that  this  committee  be  appointed. 

The  motion  is  carried,  and  the  chair  appoints  on  that  committee  Messrs.  W. 
S.  Robbins,  George  McCaslin,  Franklin ;  E.  C.  Thompson,  Irvington ;  Frank  Tay- 
lor and  E.  S.  Folsom,  Indianapolis. 

The  Piesidenl.    What  is  the  further  pleasure  of  the  meeting? 

2 he  Secretary.  How  many  would  it  be  necessary  to  appoint,  do  you  think? 
I  would  like  to  have  a  little  instruction  as  to  how  many  it  would  be  advisable  to 
select 

The  President.  I  think  it  would  be  important  to  appoint  as  many  as  you  can, 
for  whose  intelligence  as  judges  you  can  vouch,  probably  twenty  or  twenty-five. 

Joshua  Strange.  Mr.  President,  did  you  dismiss  the  subject  that  was  before  the 
house? 

The  President.    Not  if  any  one  has  any  remarks  to  make  on  the  subject. 

l/r.  Strange.  1  want  to  ask  Mr.  Cotton  a  question.  I  want  to  ask  him,  in 
breeding,  since  1871  or  1872,  what  method  he  followed,  if  he  follows  line  breeiiing 
or  if  he  inbreeds,  and  to  what  extent  in-breeding  is  safe  and  what  the  resultn  of 
line  breeding  are.  if  he  line  breeds? 

Mr.  Cotton,  1  can  answer  that  question  very  quickly.  I  do  not  believe  in  in- 
breeding. I  think  it  is  wrong,  notwithstanding  perhaps  some  of  the  best  breeders 
that  we  have  both  in  the  United  States  and  England  to  a  great  extent  indorse  and 
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recommend  it ;  but  I  think  that  it  demands  a  great  deal  of  care  and  jadgment, 
and  that  the  general  breeder  of  the  country  is  not  competent  to  decide  and  embark 
in  the  boat  that  will  lead  him  to  success. 

I  believe  I  did  not  quite  finish  my  speech,  and  while  I  think  of  it  I  might  as 
well  make  a  confession  and  let  you  have  the  benefit  of  it.  There  are  a  few  mem- 
bers of  this  association  who  would  like  to  hear  it.  I  stand  here  and  say  to  you,  as 
a  member  of  this  association,  that  it  was  pretty  hard  for  me  to  yield  to  the  color 
craze ;  as  hard  for  me  as  any  man  who  belongs  to  this  association.  A  bay  and 
brown  horse  with  a  red  nose  suited  my  fancy.  I  like  a  good  horse,  I  love  him,  I 
like  to  groom  him  and  feed  him  and  care  for  him.  When  I  embarked  in  the 
Shorthorn  business  I  said,  "  Bed  and  green  are  the  nicest  colors  and  blend  together 
with  the  green  carpet  of  the  earth/'  and  I  staid  with  red,  and  I  have  said  in  this 
convention  time  and  time  again  to  young  breeders  that  when  they  start  out  in  the 
Shorthorn  business,  when  they  found  a  good  animal  that  was  red,  all  red,  never 
pass  it  by  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  spotted,  or  a  roan,  or  a  white.  Take  the  red. 
I  staid  with  it  and  paid  my  money  for  it,  and  sometimes  I  made  a  pretty  woeful 
mistake,  toa  Last  year  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  purchase  of  a  male 
animal.  I  wanted  a  good  one.  I  wanted  to  make  a  cross  on  my  herd  that  would 
be  profitable.  The  finest  animal  I  ever  saw,  according  to  my  judgment,  was  young 
Abbutsburn.  I  saw  him  at  our  State  Fair,  and  1  must  say  that  I  think  he  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  types  of  the  bovine  race  of  any  animal  that  I  ever  saw,  and  he 
was  a  roan.  Sometime  after  this  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  purchase  a  bull  and  I 
looked  around  for  one.  On  one  occasion  I  met  Mr.  Swain  and  he  said  to  me,  "  I 
have  got  a  calf  that  I  want  yon  to  come  and  see.  It  was  calved  on  the  second  of 
September.  I  told  him  that  I  would  be  glad  to  visit  him  sometime.  I  said  to 
him, ''  What  color  is  it  ?  "  He  answered,  "  Boan."  I  said, ''  That  settles  it"  He 
said,  "All  right,  I  can  not  change  his  color." 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  make  this  purchase  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Swain'a 
calf.  He  was  out  in  the  bam,  and  when  I  looked  at  him  I  thought  he  was  the 
nicest,  daintiest  calf  [  had  seen  for  a  good  while.  You  may  know  that  it  was  a 
hard  struggle.  I  said,  "  Will  I,  as  a  breeder  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  will  I  grow  a 
color,  will  I  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  breeders  for  color,  or  will  I,  when  I  see  a 
good  animal,  pass  it  by  on  account  of  color?"  But  I  did  purchase  that  animal 
and  took  it  home  and  put  it  in  my  herd,  and  the  best  animal,  the  best  steer  that  I 
ever  raised  on  my  farm  was  a  light  roan.  My  friends  said,  **  Well,  that  is  a  good 
one.  How  did  you  ever  happen  to  buy  him  ?  The  next  thing  we  will  hear  that 
you  are  voting  the  Republican  ticket." 

Mr,  Strange,  I  believe  Mr.  Cotton  did  not  answer  my  question  in  regard  to 
line  breeding  except  as  to  reds.  He  spoke  of  in-breeding,  but  did  not  answer  as  to 
line  breeding,  I  believe. 

The  President,    I  think  Mr.  Folsom  would  like  to  answer  you  on  line  breeding. 

Mr,  Folsom,  1  think  we  have  a  distinct  topic  on  the  programme  on  that  very 
question.  Mr.  Bals  was  appointed  to  lead  and  and  Mr.  Bobbins  to  follow.  I  un- 
derstand Mr.  Bals  is  to  be  here  to-morrow.  I  think  we  are  getting  a  little  ahead  of 
time.    This  question  can  be  discussed  at  the  proper  time  if  the  parties  are  present. 

Mr,  Loekridge,    If  there  is  no  further  business  I  move  that  we  adjourn. 
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Mr.  Folaom,  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  he  appointed  on  the  programme 
for  the  next  meeting,  and  that  the  mover  of  the  proposition  he  left  off. 

The  motion  is  carried,  and  the  Preaident  appointed  on  the  committee  to  pre- 
pare the  programme  for  the  next  annual  meeting,  Messrs.  E.  S.  Folsom,  Calyin 
Cowgill  and  T.  A.  Cotton. 

Mr.  FoUom.    The  motion  was  to  leave  the  mover  off. 

Mr.  Lockridgt,  I  move  that  the  meeting  adjourn  until  9  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

The  motion  is  carried. 

The  meeting  adjourns  until  9  o'clock  Wednesday  morning,  January  21. 

Adjourned. 


wednesday  morning  session. 

January  21,  9  a.  m. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  President.  If  any  one  wishes  to  bring  anything  before  the  meeting  for 
consideration,  it  is  now  in  order  to  do  so. 

Mr,  Lockridge.  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  make  a  selection  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Chair  appointed  on  the  committee  to  select 
and  report  a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, .Messrs  S.  F.  Lockridge,  T.  A.  Cot- 
ton and  E.  C.  Thompson. 

Mr,  Thompson,  I  have  Mr.  Hals'  report,  that  should  have  been  made  at  our 
last  session,  and  which  he  has  asked  me  to  present. 

The  President,    We  will  hear  it  now. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Indiana  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
for  the  year  1890  was  read  and  approved,  and  is  as  follows : 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  Indiana  Shorthorn  Association  of  the  Receipts  and 
Disbursements  for  the  year  1890 : 


RECEIPTS. 

1890. 

Jan.  24.  Received  of  H.  C.  G.  Bals,  ex-Secretary $7  00 

"    24.  Received  of  E.  S.  Frazer,  ex-Treasurer 2  65 

*'    24.  Received  of  H.  C.  G.  Bals  (dues  collected  at  meeting  of  1890).   .  50  00 

Total $59  65 
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DISBUBSEMENTS. 
1890. 

Feb.  21.    Paid  Sentinel  Printing  Ck).,  as  per  voacher  No.  1 S5  25 

"    21.    Paid  Sentinel  Printing  Co.,  as  per  voucher  No.  2 5  72 

"    27.    Paid  W.  J.  Carter,  stenographer,  as  per  voacher  No.  3 16  20 

Mch.  13.  Paid  John  Heinrichs,  stenographer,  as  per  voucher  No  4  ...  21  25 
1891. 

Jan.  21.    Check  herewith  to  balance .    11  23 


Total •   •   • 159  65 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  C.  a.  BALS, 
Trtcaurer  Indiana  Shorthorn  Asaociaiion, 

Mr,  Thompson,    Mj  report  rendered  jesterday  did  not  show  anything,  this 
morning  I  ofier  the  following : 

To  the  Indiana  Shorthorn  Assoeiatum : 

As  treasurer  of  your  association  I  beg  leave  to  make  this  my  report  for  the 
year: 

Received  of  Mr.  Bala,  treasurer ill  23 

Dues  from  Secretary 42  00 

Total 153  23 

Paid  stenographer $10  00 

Printing 3  00 

Postage  for  Secretary 13  00 

26  00 


Balance  in  hand $27  23 

E.  C  Thompson, 

Treanirer, 

After  the  reading  of  the  reports  of  the  last  treasurer  and  the  present  treasurer, 
upon  motion,  they  were  received  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

The  PreMmL,  If  any  one  has  any  remarks  to  make  on  line  breeding,  or  on 
any  other  subject,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  them. 

Mr,  Thompson,  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  act  in  con- 
nection with  the  committees  heretofore  appointed  to  procure  our  appropriation  of 
the  $5,000  for  the  World's  Fair  Commission. 

Mr,  Sankey,  In  other  words,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  the  commissioners? 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee : 
£.  C.  Thompson,  Claude  Matthews  and  E.  S.  Folsom. 
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Mr.  .Fblaom.  I  wuh  fou  woald  put  somebodj  el*e  in  m;  plnce,  I  havi 
time  to  atl«nd  to  il.     I  woald  iuggMt  Mr.  T&7lor  io  my  place. 

Mr.  PrtxiaO.     I  will  appoiDt  Mr.  Taylor  in  your  place. 

Mr.  MaOham.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  thai  it  would  be  well  for  yon  to 
this  commitlee  that  yon  have  joBt  appointed  in  regard  to  what  this  Aasooii 
pects  them  lo  do.  This  f5,000,  which  is  eoppoaed  to  be  appropriated 
World's  Pair  Commifeion  in  this  Stale,  is  to  be  dirided  np  in  the  Ttri 
■lock  inlereelB.  Yon  onght  to  initraot  your  committee  whether  you  i 
grealer  part  of  that  or  whether  it  ahonld  be  equally  proportioned  among 
stock  interestt. 

The  PrmdenL  I  think  the  committee  will  be  able  to  take  care  ol  the 
oE  the  Hhorlhom  Breeders. 

Mr,  MaUhaet.  It  was  stated  yesterday  that  the  Shorthorn  cattle  aie  I 
cattle  that  grace  the  earth  ;  that  they  haTe  slood  on  a  peak  that  no  otb 
can  ever  expect  to  reach,  and  if  that  is  true,  we  expect  the  State  to  fall  di 
worship  at  our  shrine,  and  I  think  the  man  who  ia  so  thoroughly  imbued  i 
idea  will  make  a  better  representative  on  that  committee  than  any  that  ] 
appointed,  and  I  will  gladly  withdraw  in  his  tavor. 

Tht  tVuident.  I  had  this  object  in  view  in  appointiag  the  committt 
gentlemen  all  live  here,  or  close  to  the  city,  aod  yon  can  attend  the  mo 
that  committee  without  expense.  It  would  be  neceaaary  for  the  members  '. 
a  distance  to  be  at  some  expense  to  come  here  to  attend  the  meetings,  an 
that  idea  in  view  in  appointing  the  members  that  I  did. 

Mr.  MaUheiBi.     I  will  willingly  act,  Mr.  President,  and  do  all  that  I  ci 

The  committee  appointed  to  select  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  reaii 
lowing  report : 

The  committee  appointed  to  select  officers  for  the  Association  for  the 
year  reepectfnlly  report  as  follows ; 

President,  James  M.  Sankey,  Terre  Haute. 
Vice-President,  Calvin  Cowgill,  Wabash. 
Secretary,  W.  8.  Bobbins,  Horace. 
Treasurer,  E.  C.  Thompson,  Irvinglon. 

S.  F.  LocKi 

T.    A.   COTTC 

E.  T.  Thom 

Mr.  OdosUL  While  I  feel,  as  I  remarked  yesterday,  that  I  have  a 
inleresi  in  Shorthorn  breeding  in  the  State,  I  think  it  is  better  to  sel 
officers  of  men  who  have  a  different  interest  from  any  that  I  have.  I  am 
in  the  Shorthorn  business.  I  have  bat  one  or  two  animals,  and  I  do  not  i 
engage  In  the  busineEs  again,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  whi 
more  personal  interest  in  the  matter  than  I  have,  conid  give  as  much  atti 
it  as  some  one  actively  engaged,  some  one  who  is  raising  and  breeding  Sht 
and  for  that  reason  I  hope  that  you  will  select  some  other  person  than  n 
an  officer  of  this  Association.    I  shall  he  glad  to  be  here  at  any  of  the  me 
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I  can  be  of  any  use  to  yon,  and  I  presume  I  will  possibly  be  here  much  of  the  time,  if 
I  live  that  long,  but  I  have  not  that  personal  interest  in  the  breeding  of  Short- 
horns that  I  had  at  one  time  in  my  life. 

Mr,  Maithewa.  I  think  the  objections  urged  by  the  gentleman  are  of  no  value 
whatever.  I  think  that  for  the  good  he  has  done  the  Association  in  the  past  that 
he  still  merits  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  and  I  think  he  will  still 
remain  a  useful  member,  even  if  he  has  no  personal  interefit.  I,  therefore,  move 
the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  committee  as  read. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Committee  on  Programme  for  next  year  made  the  following  report: 

Your  Committee  on  Programme  would  report  the  following  for  the  meeting  of 
1893: 

1.  The  art  of  feeding  Shorthorns  for  profit — W.  E.  McCord,  Martinsville. 

2.  Shall  we  specialise  our  Shorthorns  into  milk-producing  and  beef-producing 
classes? — Joshua  Strange,  Arcana. 

3.  In  selecting  Shorthorns  for  breeding  purposes,  should  color  be  considered  ? 
— Frank  Taylor,  Indianapolis. 

4.  Indiana  Shorthorn  interest  and  how  to  stimulate  its  growth — ^W.  S. 
Robins,  Horace. 

6.  How  to  create  a  greater  demand  by  farmers  for  Shorthorns — £.  C.  Thomp- 
son, Irvington. 

£.  S.  FoiisOM, 

C.  COWOILL, 

T.  A.  Cotton, 
CommUUe, 

Upon  motion  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Programme  was  adopted  as  read. 
The  committee  appointed  to  select  experts  for  the  next  year  reported  as  follows : 

The  committee  appointed  to  select  experts  as  Judges  at  the  County  Fairs 
appointed  the  following : 

6.  F.  Legg,  Windfall,  Tipton  County;  Joseph  Rippey,  Syracuse,  Elkhart 
County ;  J.  D.  Spahr,  Centerville,  Henry  County ;  T.  A.  Cotton,  Manilla,  Shelby 
County;  T.  Qartin,  Burney,  Decatur  County;  Ezra  Swain,  Noblesville,  Hamilton 
County ;  J.  W.  Harper,  LaFontaine,  Wabash  County ;  Jasper  N.  Lee,  Riley,  Vigo 
County ;  J.  Welsh,  Gosport ;  H.  C.  Q.  Bals,  Indianapolis ;  J.  McCaslln,  Franklin ; 
James  Nelson,  Bloomingdale ;  J.  W.  Morgan,  Danville,  Hendricks  County. 

Upon  motion  the  report  is  adopted  as  read. 

The  President.    Is  there  any  further  business  on  your  table,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

The  Secretary.  Not  unless  we  have  a  report  from  our  Legislative  Committee 
that  was  appointed  last  year.  It  would  be  well  to  know  something  in  regard  to  the 
appropriation  made  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  live  stock  interest  at  the 
World's  Fair.  We  are  talking  about  $5,000  appropriation  for  the  live  stock  inter- 
est I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Matthews  if  this  $5,000  has  been  appropriated  for 
this  interest? 
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Mr,  MaUhtvn,  I  am  not  able  to  state  definitely.  It  is  a  general  impression 
that  $5,000  would  be  set  apart  for  tbe  live  stock  interest  from  this  State,  bat  whether 
that  has  been  done  or  will  be  done,  I  don't  know. 

The  Secretary,  Perhaps  our  committee  could  give  os  some  information  in 
regard  to  that  matter.    That  committee  consists  of  Mr.  Sankej  and  Mr.  Folsom. 

The  PrtaiderU.  I  can  say  that  I  was  appointed  on  that  committee  with  Mr. 
Folsom,  but  our  duty  was  simply  to  get  the  Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  we  tried  as  best  .we  could  to  get 
them  to  give  $200,000.  They  finally  decided  to  give  $75,000,  but  it  was  not 
divided ;  it  was  given  in  a  lump  and  a  commission  appointed  to  make  use  of  that 
money.  At  the  meeting  in  February  of  the  executive  committee  and  that  commis- 
sion that  was  appointed,  they  recommended  that  when  the  full  Board  meets  in 
February  that  it  set  aside  $5,000  for  the  Indiana  exhibit  of  live  stock  at  the 
Columbian  Exhibition,  and  it  is  thought  that  they  will  give  that  amount.  The 
question  now  is  whether  that  is  a  sufficient  amount  to  stimulate  the  exhibits  of  the 
live  stock  of  Indiana.  This  committee  I  have  just  appointed  I  think  will  take 
that  under  advisement  and  get  what  is  our  just  proportion.  In  the  first  place,  it 
seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  more  than  $5,000  given  for  the  live  stock  interest, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  proportioned  appropriately  among  the  different  live  stock 
interests,  but  I  have  no  doubt 'that  the  committee  will  take  care  of  that  matter  as 
well  as  we,  as  an  association,  could  do. 

The  Secretary,  1  would  like  to  ask  the  President  if  this  committee  also  has 
the  power  to  make  some  arrangement  for  the  distribution  of  this  money.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  this  money?  If  $5,000  are  set  aside  for  the  live  stock  in- 
terest, and  suppose  we  get  $2,000  as  our  share,  how  are  we  going  to  arrange  it? 
We  can  not  get  ready  for  that  fair  in  six  months,  and  if  there  is  anything  of  that 
kind  to  be  done  it  must  be  done  at  once,  at  least  that  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 

Mr,  Loekridge.  There  is  another  thing  suggested  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bob- 
bins. I  suppose  that  the  premium  lists  will  be  i«ued  very  shortly,  perhaps  before 
we  shall  have  another  meeting,  and  if  there  are  to  be  any  duplicate  prizes  offered, 
or  anything  offered  by  the  State,  it  should  be  published  in  the  premium  books.  If 
the  Indiana  Shorthorn  Breeders  duplicate  the  prizes  to  be  taken  by  Shorthorns  at 
the  World's  Fair,  I  think  those  prizes  ought  to  be  published  in  the  premium  list 
issued  by  the  World's  Fair  Commission.  I  doD't  suppose  with  this  limited  amount 
of  that  appropriation  that  is  suggested  we  will  be  able  to  offer  any  special  prizes 
at  all,  but  simply  contend  for  the  prizes  that  are  in  the  list,  or  do  I  understand 
that  this  amount  is  to  go  for  expenses  ?  It  may  be  that  is  what  it  is  intended  for 
alone,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  taking  this  stock  there  and  keeping  it  there.  The 
appropriation  of  $75,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  of  Indiana  at  the  World's 
Fair  is  simply  a  farce  in  the  first  place.  It  should  have  been  four  or  five  times 
that  amount  from  this  region  right  up  against  Chicago.  Illinois  gives  nearly  a 
million  dollars,  Texak  will  give  perhaps  nearly  a  million,  and  the  idea  of  $75,000 
being  appropriated  by  the  State  of  Indiana  to  make  an  exhibit  of  our  products 
and  industrial  interests  there  is  simply  a  farce,  but  of  course  we  can  not  help  it 
now.    I  think  this  committee  should  go  to  work  as  soon  as  possible  and  find  out 
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what  is  going  to  be  done  and  push  our  interests  as  Shorthorn  breeders  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  abilitj. 

Mr,  Matthews,  If  I  understand  the  matter  correctly,  whatever  amount  of  this 
appropriation  that  is  set  aside  by  the  State  of  Indiana  from  the  general  appropria- 
tion for  the  liye  stock  interest,  is  simply  a  matter  of  encouragement  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  live  stock  of  the  State  at  the  World's  Fair.  It  is  not  expected  to  be  devoted 
to  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  the  Indiana  competitors,  or  to  the  Indiana  competitors 
against  any  other  State,  or  against  the  world.  When  you  consider  the  great  inter- 
ests of  Indiana  as  an  agricultural  State,  and  when  you  sum  it  all  up  you  are  forced 
into  the  conclusion  that  it  is  simply  an  agricultural  State,  as  its  agricultural  in- 
terest so  vastly  predominates  all  others,  the  fact  is  impressed  upon  our  minds  that 
$5,000  will  not  be  sufficient  to  represent  the  live  stock  interest,  and  I  have  always 
contended  that.  Yon  ean  not  do  yourselves  justice.  If  $5,000  of  this  goes  to 
represent  the  various  live  stock  interests  of  the  State,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
other  $70,000?  What  interest  are  you  going  to  foster  and  encourage?  If  Indiana 
is  an  agricultural  State,  the  prime  object  with  us  should  be  to  encourage  the  em- 
igration of  agriculturalists  here  to  develop  that  interest,  and  to  show  it  so  to  the 
world  that  it  will  induce  others  to  come  here  and  engage  in  enterprises  that  will 
add  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  be  of  benefit  to  it.  With  $75,000  appropri- 
ated b/  this  State,  if  properly  and  economically  managed,  you  can  make  a  sof- 
ficient  showing  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  but  the  great  live  stock  interests  of 
Indiana  ought  not  to  be  put  off  with  a  pitiful  $5,000.  At  the  Philadelphia  ex- 
position there  was  no  State  in  the  Union  that  made  a  more  creditable  display  of 
her  resources  than  Indiana,  and  it  was  made  on  $15,000. 

Mr,  XiOekridge,    But  it  was  mostly  done  by  private  enterprise. 

Mr,  Matthews.  That  is  really  what  counts.  You  make  your  public  appro- 
priation and  what  becomes  of  it  ?  It  is  wabted  in  useless  extravagance  and  the 
paying  of  salaried  officials.  With  proper  management  with  $75,000  this  State 
should  make  a  display  that  would  not  only  be  creditable,  but  that  would  compare 
with  any  other  State.  If  it  is  not  economically  managed,  then  you  have  too 
much  any  way.  I  believe  that  $75,000  or  $100,000  was  really  sufficient  to  ask  this 
State  to  give  to  make  this  display,  but  that  amount,  whatever  it  is,  should  be 
equitably  divided  among  the  various  interests  of  the  State.  We  have  some  manu- 
facturing interests  to  be  considered.  But  shall  this  $75,000  go  in  the  way  of  .pay- 
ing the  salaries  of  officers  and  be  divided  up  among  the  various  interests  of  the 
State,  mining,  manufacturing  and  agriculture,  and  agriculture  only  get  $5,000? 
Are  yon  not  entitled  to  more  of  this  sum  that  you  are  asking  for?  Yon  have 
your  cattle;  your  horse,  your  sheep  and  your  hogs,  $1,000  apiece  for  each  of  these 
interests.  That  is  not  sufficient.  This  committee  ought  to  urge  before  the  Board 
of  Managers  that  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  State  are  entitled  to  one-half  of 
this  sum  appropriated  after  the  legitimate  expenses  are  paid. 

Mr,  CowgiJU,    Does  not  the  building  have  to  be  put  up  ? 

Mr,  Matthews,  Yes,  and  you  went  outside  of  your  State  to  get  an  architect 
for  it.  This  building  that  is  being  erected  was  coined  out  of  the  brain  of  an 
architect  who  was  a  resident  of  another  State.  That  is  not  proper  management. 
I  believe  that  the  committee  that  has  been  appointed  to-day  ought  to  be  empow- 
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ered  to  urge  before  that  body  that,  after  the  necenary  and  legitimate  expenses  are 
paid,  to  encoarage  a  display  of  the  yarioua  resources  of  the  State,  that  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  which  is  the  most  important  one  of  the  State,  should  be  entitled 
to  at  least  one-half  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  State  for  making  a  suitable 
display.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  less.  What  part  of  it  will 
your  Shorthorn  interest  get  ?  Take  your  Polled  Angus,  Herefords,  Jerseys,  Hol- 
Bteins  and  Shorthorns,  each  are  entitled  to  a  share.  And  you  will  probably  get 
$2,000  out  of  the  $5,000  to  encourage  a  display  of  the  Shorthorn  interests  of  the 
State,  which  is,  according  to  the  amount  invested,  the  greatest  live  stock  interest 
that  you  have  to-day.  The  question  is,  will  you  be  satisfied  in  asking  just  simply 
that  amount  and  be  contented  to  receive  probably  $2,000  to  make  a  dlbplay  of  the 
Shorthorn  interest. 

The  PresiderU,  Mr.  Folsom,  as  you  are  one  of  the  committee,  we  should  like 
to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Folsom.  I  thought  that  my  name  had  been  dropped  and  Mr.  Taylor  sub- 
stituted in  my  place.    Is  not  that  a  fact  ? 

The  I^esidenL  I  believe  that  is  the  fact  I  should  like  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Jackson  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Jackson.    I  believe  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

The  President.    We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Cotton. 

Mr.  CoUon.    Mr.  President,  you  will  excuse  me. 

The  President.  I  do  not  want  the  impression  to  go  out  that  I  am  satisfied 
with  $5,000  for  our  part.  I  think  this  committee  oaght  to  urge,  just  as  Mr. 
Matthews  stated,  that  after  the  legitimate  expenses  had  been  paid  that  at  least 
one-half  should  go  to  the  agricultural  interests,  and  I  think  the  committee  should 
have  ihat  power  given  them  by  resolution  this  morning. 

Mr.  Loekridge.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  if  the  other  associations 
that  meet  here  this  week  (I  understand  that  the  Swine  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers 
follow  us)  should  appoint  a  like  committee,  and  that  these  committees  should  get 
together  and  formulate  some  plan  by  which  they  can  present  thb  matter  in  the 
best  manner  to  those  in  authority. 

Mr.  Connor.  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  a  motion  pending  before  the 
Society  or.  not  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  came  in  while  Mr.  Matthews  was  talk- 
ing.   Is  there  a  motion  pending,  Mr.  President  ? 

The  President.  There  is  no  motion  pending.  There  has  been  a  committee 
appoint^  to  confer  with  the  World's  Fair  Committee  when  they  hold  their  session. 

Mr.  Connor.  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  indicate  something  of  the  wishes 
and  thought  of  this  Association  in  regard  to  thia  matter,  in  regard  to  the  amount 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  there  is  no  danger  of  getting  too  much,  as  Mr.  Matthews 
has  already  said  in  his  talk  in  regard  to  the  probable  amount.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  interest,  as  he  suggests,  would  absorb,  if  the  interest  is  properly  handled 
and  represented  at  the  World's  Fair,  pretty  nearly  the  whole  amount  that  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  so  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  indicate  to  that  committee  the  wishes  of  the  Association  on  this  subject  I  am 
a  member  of  the  State  Commission,  although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Live  Stock,  but  am  on  Agriculture.    The  agricultural  interests  have  been  sepa- 
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rated  and  segregated  and  placed  io  the  hflnds  of  sub-committees  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Cowgill,  Are  you  prepared  to  say  about  what  the  cost  of  the  building 
will  be? 

Mr.  Ckmnor.    Do  you  mean  the  Indiana  building? 

Mr.  Oowgtll.    Yes. 

Mr.  Connor.    It  was  afi^reed  to  build  a  buildina^  at  an  expense  of  about  $25|000. 

Mr.  MaUhtvjs  That  would  leave  $50,000  to  be  divided  among  the  various 
interests  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  as  the  matter  now  stands.  I  understand  that  there  will  be 
large  donations  of  material,  but  that  will  not  diminish  the  sum  intended  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  State,  it  will  simply  enhance  the  value  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Loekridge,  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  committee,  or  those  in  author- 
ity, have  already  fixed  $5,000  as  the  amount  to  be  devoted  to  the  live  stock  inter- 
estn?    Have  they  already  determined  that  $5,000  shall  be  the  full  amount? 

Mr.  Connor.    1  understand  there  has  been  some  prelimiaary  talk  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Lockridge,     It  seems  to  be  a  mere  rumor? 

Mr.  Connor.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  definite  or  only  talk,  or  a  preliminary 
action,  indicating  the  intention  of  what  amount  may  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  more  necessity  for  this  Association  to  indicate  to  its  own 
committee  its  wishes  in  the  matter. 

The  Secretary.  The  greatest  trouble  that  I  s«e  now  is  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  time  enough,  after  this  committee  finds  out  what  we  are  to  have,  to  make 
preparations  for  exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair.  So  far  as  this  thing  of  individual 
enterprise  is  concerned,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  there  is  any  member  of  this 
Association  who  knows  of  any  individual  who  is  going  to  take  Shorthorns  to  the 
World'd  Fair.  If  there  is,  and  we  can  encourage  some  kind  of  live  stock  exhibit  in 
that  way,  may  be  we  can  get  it  started  in  that  way.  For  my  part,  I  should  like  to 
see  Indiana  represented  there,  but  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  there  will  be  a 
heifer  Shorthorn  at  that  show  or  not. 

Mr.  Connor.  I  think  the  other  end  of  the  question  comes  first;  if  there  is 
sufficient  inducement  there  will  be. 

The  Secretary.  What  is  the  difference  what  the  inducement  is  if  it  is  too  late 
to  prepare  for  it?    We  can  not  prepare  a  herd  of  Shorthorns  in  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Connor.  You  will  have  a  year  in  which  to  make  preparation — a  little 
more. 

The  Secretary.  You  can't  breed  a  three-year-old  steer  in  a  year,  nor  a  three- 
year-old  cow  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Robe.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Connor  if  there  is  any  programme  laid  ont 
as  to  what  the  exhibits  are  to  be. 

Mr.  Connor.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  specified  in  the  matter  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  exhibit.  Of  course,  there  are  general  lines  prescribed  for  the 
exhibit,  but  nothing  laid  out  definitely  as  to  how  that  exhibit  should  be  prepared 
and  those  preliminary  things  in  relation  to  it.  Of  course,  the  time  and  all  that  has 
been  determined  on.    I  think  it  requires  the  stock  to  be  there  three  months  before. 

The  Secretary.    Ten  weeks,  I  think. 
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Mr.  Matthews,  Mr.  Ck)nDor,  can  you  state  how  many  salaried  officials  there 
are  on  the  State  Commission  ? 

Mr,  Cownor.    I  think  two — Executive  Commissioner  and  a  Secretary. 

Mr.  MaUhew.  If  there  are  $75,000  appropriated  and  $25,000  devoted  to  the 
building  and  $25,000  to  the  payment  of  officials  and  preliminary  expenses,  that 
would  leave. about  $25,000  to  be  divided  between  the  agricultural,  mining  and 
manufacturing  interests. 

Mr.  Connor.    I  have  seen  no  estimate  in  regard  to  that. 

The  President.  My  understanding  is  that  this  money  that  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  exhibit  will  not  be  offered  in  the  way  of  premiums,  but  will  be  given  in  the 
way  of  expenses.  For  instance,  if  Mr.  Bobbins  wants  to  take  his  herd  of  cattle 
there,  part  of  the  expenses  in  taking  them  there  would  be  paid.  In  making  the 
exhibits,  in  a  great  many  instances  the  exhibits  will  be  damaged  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  taking  them  there,  and  if  the  exhibitor  had  to  pay  all  the  expenses ' 
he  would  send  them  there  at  a  sacrifice.  I  understand  that  this  money  that  has 
been  appropriated  is  for  the  purpose  of  paying  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  exhibit- 
ors in  getting  their  stock  there  for  exhibition  at  the  World *s  Fair,  and  not  to  be 
given  as  premiums.    The  premiums  come  from  another  source. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Robe.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  and  see  if  I  can  get  some 
information  on  the  subject.  At  the  Farmers'  Institute  held  in  Putnam  County  a 
short  time  ago,  we  had  the  question  up  for  discussion  whether  the  stock  cattle  of 
the  country  are  falling  back — that  is,  that  they  are  not  8o  good  now  As  they  have 
been  formerly.  There  were  some  on  both  sides — some  that  said  they  were  not,  and 
some  said  they  were  as  good.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  question  here  now.  It  has 
been  stateNl  in  some  of  our  pai)ers  that  in  England  the  common  cattle  of  the  conn- 
try  are  not  so  good  as  they  have  been  in  former  years,  and  I  have  been  wondering 
if  we  have  been  falling  back  in  the  same  way.  If  there  is  any  one  present  who  can 
give  us  some  information  on  that  subject,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

The  President.  We  will  be  ^ery  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who  feels  that  he 
is  competent  to  answer  that  question.    I  should  like  to  hear  it  answered  myself. 

Mr.  Christian.  1  do  not  know  of  any  one  more  competent  to  answer  that 
question  than  Mr.  Lockridge. 

Mr.  Lockridge.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  only  as  to  my  own  locality.  I 
believe  that  in  the  last  few  years,  during  the  agricultural  depression,  and  for  some 
yean  past,  our  cattle  have  not  been  kept  up  to  the  extent  that  they  should 
have  been.  I  do  not  think  that  there  have  been  as  many  good  sires — pure -bred 
sires — in  the  last  ten  years  in  my  county  as  were  formerly  in  that  length  of  time. 
I  tried  to  speak  along  on  this  line  yesterday  in  my  paper.  (I  believe  Mr.  Bobe 
was  not  here.)  I  endeavored  to  show  that  there  had  been  a  little  falling  back 
from  that  cause  alone — that  is,  there  have  not  been  as  many  good  sires  used ; 
there  has  not  been  enough  attention  paid  to  the  blood ;  consequently  the  common 
stock  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  times.  This  may  not  be  so  in  some  other  portions 
of  the  country.  In  my  family,  myself  and  my  brothers,  we  have  used  from  500  to 
1,000  steers  a  year,  and  we  have  found  considerable  trouble  in  the  last  few  years 
in  getting  the  quality  that  we  wanted.  It  is  difficult  to  get  that  number  of  steers 
in  our  county  and  get  them  all  of  good  quality.    I  think  that  fifteen  or  twenty 
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years  ago  the  steers  showed  a  much  better  per  cent,  of  good  blood  than  they  do 
to-day.  It  is  quite  a  common  inquiry  now  for  good  sires,  and  I  think  there  will 
be  an  improvement  in  this  direction. 

Mr,  Bobe,  I  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Cowgill  on  this  subject.  He  lives  in  a 
different  part  of  the  State  from  Mr.  Lockridge  and  myself. 

Mr,  CowgiU,  Anything  that  I  can  say  on  this  subject  would  simply  be  the 
little  observation  that  I  have  made  while  passing  about  through  the  country.  I 
have  not  been  dealing  in  cattle  lately,  and  have  not  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
think  that  there  is  not  quite  as  much  attention  paid  to  the  keeping  up  of  herds — 
Shorthorn  herds — in  our  county  as  there  was  a  few  years  ago.  I  presume  the 
reason  is  that  the  pricec  re  much  lower  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  per- 
sons engaged  as  Shorthorn  breeders  have  not  given  as  much  attention  to  keeping 
up  their  herds  as  they  did  some  years  ago.  My  opinion,  however,  would  be  that 
when  you  take  the  whole  country  over,  there  are  as  many  good  cattle — that  is, 
proportion  of  cattle.  I  don't  think  there  are  as  many  cattle  in  our  country  as 
there  have  been  previous  to  this  time.  I  think  the  proportion  of  them  among  the 
farmers  generally  is  about  as  good  as  it  was  formerly.  In  Wabash  County  I  think 
a  man  could  pick  up  a  lot  of  steers  through  the  county  that  would  compare  verj 
favorably  with  any  that  we  have  ever  had  at  any  time  before.  My  knowledge 
upon  the  subject  is  very  limited.  I  think  Mr.  Jackson  would  know  very  much 
more  about  it  than  I  do. 

2%e  Prendent.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Jackson  upon  the 
subject. 

Mr,  Jackson.  I  have  not  been  handling  as  many  cattle  lately  as  I  did  some 
years  ago,  but  my  experience  is  that  I  can  not  spare  the  time  it  takes  to  collect 
good  feeding  cattle  in  our  county.  There  are  good  cattle  there,  but  there  are  eo 
very  few  that  it  is  difficult  to  buy  as  many  three-year-old  steers  without  taking 
more  time  than  I  care  to  devote  to  it.  They  are  not  as  plenty  as  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  We  are  mixing  so  with  the  Jerseys  and  Ho4steins  that  the  result  is 
that  good  feeding  cattle  are  scarce  in  that  community.  I  think  there  is  quite  a 
falliog-off*  of  feeding  cattle,  and,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  in  their  weights,  too,  of 
the  two-  and  three-year-old  steers,  and  I  think  perhaps  there  is  about  33  per  cent, 
less  than  in  former  yearn.  You  can  not  get  good  feeding  cattle.  If  we  want  good 
feeding  cattle,  we  have  to  leave  our  own  county  to  get  them.  Some  years  ago  it 
was  no  trouble  to  get  two  and  one-half-  or  three-year-olds  to  weigh  1,200  or  1,400 
pounds,  and  buy  them  of  the  farmers  through  the  country.  There  are  only  a  very 
few  of  that  class  of  cattle  there  to-day. 

The  PreaidenL    I  would  like  so  hear  from  Mr.  Cotton. 

Mr,  Cotton,  The  situation  of  our  county  is  a  great  deal  like  that  of  Mr. 
Jackson's.  We  have  mixed  up  so  with  the  various  milk  breeds  that  if  a  man 
wants  to  get  a  lot  of  feeding  cattle  he  is  obliged  to  run  over  a  great  deil  of  terri- 
tory in  order  to  get  the  kind  of  cattle  he  would  like  to  buy  to  make  it  profitable. 
I  do  not  see  how  there  is  any  remedy  for  it.  A  couple  of  years  ago  those  men 
came  down  from  Chicago  and  established  creameries  in  our  county.  Of  course, 
that  made  a  demand  for  the  milk  breeds  of  cattle.  The  Holstein  men  and  the 
Jersey  men  have,  of  course,  taken  advantage  of  that,  and  have  talked  down  the 
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Sborthom  cattle  as  dairy  cattle.  Of  course,  that  haa  had  a  decided  effect  in  our 
immediate  counties,  so  that  there  are  very  few  good  feeding  cattle  in  our  county  at 
the  present  time.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  only  for  a  short  time.  The  future 
will  prove  to  the  people  that  in  the  communities  that  are  far  away  from  the  cities, 
where  there  is  not  a  good  demand  for  milk,  that  it  won't  pay  them,  and  they  will 
fall  hack  to  the  big  breeds  of  cattle  as  the  beef  producers  in  our  country.  My 
opinion  is  that  we  must  be  patient  and  wait,  and  the  Shorthbm  will  predominate 
as  the  profitable  cattle  of  the  country. 

The  PreMeni.    We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Strange  upon  this  question. 

Mr,  Strange.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  a  similar  situation  exists  in  our  county. 
During  the  depression  of  the  prices  of  beef  cattle  the  new-fangled  theory  of  mix- 
ing the  breeds  started  in.  The  introduction  of  the  Holstein  breed  into  our  herds 
has  had  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  our  feeding  class  of  cattle.  On  account  of  the 
depression  in  prices,  the  Shorthorn  interests  have  been  neglected  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;  not  that  we  have  deteriorated  in  the  blood,  but  in  that  we  have  neglected 
them  in  our  care.  We  have,  I  think,  as  good  blood,  or  better,  in  our  county  than 
we  had  a  few  years  ago,  and  my  belief  is  that  the  demand  for  Shorthorn  bulls, 
rather  of  the  cheaper  sort,  is  as  great  to-day  as  it  has  been  at  any  period  since  I 
have  been  in  the  business ;  but  nobody  wants  the  higher  priced  Shorthorn  cattle. 
There  is  an  exceeding  scarcity  of  good  feeding  cattle.  I  do  not  know  what  direc- 
tion in  our  county  to  go  to  get  feeding  cattle.  I  see  on  some  of  the  farms  where 
they  have  some  thoroughbred  Shorthorns  they  have  got  a  Galloway  bull  in  them 
for  mating.  I  see  in  the  dairy  herds  where  they  are  largely  composed  of  Short- 
horns that  they  have  a  Holstein  bull.  Another  cause  of  the  scarcity  is  the  de- 
mand for  the  dairy  qualities  in  the  cattle,  and  cattle  with  those  qualities  sell  more 
readily  than  the  beef,  cattle.  Creameries  are  established,  and  they  are  looking 
more  towards  the  milking  qualities  of  the  cattle  than  they  did  formerly,  and  neg- 
lect the  beef  quality ;  that  is  why  these  crosses  are  being  made.  I  believe  that  the 
tide  of  that  sort  of  thing  is  moving  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  is  now  reaching 
here,  and  that  there  will  be  more  dairy  cattle  of  the  dairy  breeds  introduced  now 
right  along,  especially  in  the  localities  where  the  population  is  increasing  as  rap- 
idly as  it  is  in  our  thrifty  town.  The  farmers  find  that  there  is  more  profit  in 
breeding  for  butter  and  milk  than  for  beef,  and  they  turn  their  attention  to  that 
instead  of  the  beef.  When  they  can  sell  milk  they  are  inclined  to  buy  cattle  that 
will  be  apt  to  produce  milk  instead  of  beef.  When  they  mate  they  are  going  to 
mate  upon  the  commendable  milking  qualities.  During  the  depression  in  cattle 
during  the  )ast  few  years  it  seemed  as  if  every  cow  that  could  be  spared  in  the 
country  was  sold,  consequently  there  are  not  as  many  calves  produced  in  our 
county  as  there  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  the  in- 
evitable result  that  dairy  qualities  will  be  more  of  a  specialty  than  beef  qualities 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Robe.  Mr.  Lockridge  spoke  as  to  the  condition  of  cattle  in  our  county. 
I  handle  cattle  rather  differently  from  him.  I  breed  calves.  I  use  to  buy  a  good 
many  calves  right  there  in  our  county  seat,  and  get  a  good  quality  of  calves  that 
made  good  steers,  but  lately  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  get  a  single  calf  in  town, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  depend  fer  my  supply  of  calves  on  the  country,  but  in  the 
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countiy  I  don't  think  there  is  any  more  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  calf  than  therft 
has  heen  heretofore.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  they  are  f ally  as  good  as  heretofore,  and 
I  think  that  this  tendency  is  more  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  dairying ;  that  is 
not  much  the  case  in  our  coanty.  About  town  the  town  cows  are  mixtures  of 
Jerseys  and  Holsteins,  and  in  dairies  that  we  haye  that  are  selling  milk  in  town 
they  use  the  Holsteii^  a  good  deal  and  do  not  depend  upon  the  Shorthorn.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  dairying,  where  that  interest  is 
growing  and  developing  that  there  are  developed  a  poorer  class  of  beef  cattle, 
while,  where  the  dairying  interest  does  not  predominate,  the  quality  of  the  cattle 
is  fully  as  good  as  it  has  been  heretofore. 

Mr,  Strange,  I  did  not  speak  in  regard  to  the  general  tendencfr  throughout 
the  country.  I  spoke  about  the  condition  of  the  cattle  in  my  locality.  I  am  not 
wilHng  to  concede  that  there  is  a  deterioration  in  the  cattle  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Our  export  trade  showfl  that  we  are  producing  more  fine  cattle  than  we  have 
ever  produced  before,  and  tbat  we  have  improved  our  cattle  in  the  country  in 
(general,  and  are  producing  belter  cattle.  I  am  of  this  opinion  and  I  have  observed 
it.  too,  that  the  type  that  we  are  breeding  as  beef  cattle  is  different  from  what  it 
was  some  years  back.  And  as  to  the  pure  breed  of  Shorthorns,  I  think  that  the 
general  type  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  There  is  some  little  deterio- 
ration in  the  production  of  the  cross-breeds  in  common  cattle,  but  we  are  breeding, 
on  the  whole,  a  finer  type  of  Shorthorns  and  a  purer  breed  of  cattle  than  formerly. 
The  type  that  we  are  producing  now  is  different  in  some  respects,  and  in  making 
crosses  in  the  breed  it  reduces  the  size,  in  some  instances,  of  the  mated  Shorthorn. 
We  have  a  finer  bone;  what  we  want  is  greater  meat  producing  quality.  The  type 
of  cattle  that  we  are  producing  to-day  is  of  the  low,  blocky,  meat  producing  kind. 
and  does  not  perhaps  produce  as  good  results  when  crossed  with  the  common 
cattle  as  the  coarse  and  larger  type  which  predominated  sometime  ago. 

I  notice  that  some  writers  say  that  the  cattle  have  deteriorated  in  England, 
but  I  don't  believe  that  Shorthorn  breeders  concede  that  to  be  the  fact. 

Mr,  Matthews,  Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  further  remarks  upon  that  point 
X  would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  I  have  been  thinking  about  that  committee  that 
you  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Board  of  World's  Fair  Commissioners  from  this 
State,  and  I  believe  that  the  other  live-stock  breeders'  associations  of  this  State 
ought  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  one  that  has  been  appointed  thig 
morning,  and  then  the  two  committees  get  together  and  formulate  some  sort  of  a 
plan,  so  tbat  they  can  determine  the  best  way  to  get  at  this  matter  of  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  money  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the  live  stock  associations ; 
therefore,  I  would  like  to  make  the  following  resolution : 

Resolvedf  That  the  various  live-Btock  breeders'  associations  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  be  requested  to  appoint  each  a  committee  of  three,  or  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative, to  act  with'  the  committee  appointed  by  this  Association  to  confer  with 
the  Indiana  Board  of  World's  Fair  Commissioners,  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  just 
recognition  of  the  live-stock  interests  of  the  State,  and  also  a  fair  and  liberal  share 
of  the  appropriation  made  by  the  State,  to  encourage  a  proper  exhibition  of  its 
live  stock. 

Upon  motion  the  resolution  made  by  Mr.  Matthews  was  adopted. 
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Mr,  Robe.  Mr.  President,  I  noticed  you  were  about  to  say  something  upon  the 
question  that  we  had  been  discussing.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  as 
to  what  you  have  to  say  in  regard  to  your  part  of  the  State. 

The  President.  In  our  county  I  think  there  is  a  greater  percentage  of  good 
beef  cattle  than  at  any  former  period  since  I  have  paid  any  attention  to  breeding 
cattle.  I  think  there  are  more  good  sires  in  Vigo  County  to-day  than  perhaps 
there  have  ever  been.  I  think  that  if  a  man  starts  out  to  hunt  up  beef  cattle,  he 
will  find  fully  as  many  good  ones  as  formerly,  and  of  a  better  quality. 

Mr.  Ohristian.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  an  expert  committee  appointed 
for  judges  at  the  fairs.  How  are  we  to  make  it  known  who  these  experts  are,  un- 
less we  have  some  action  taken  here  in  regard  to  the  matter  ?  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  printed  lists  and  send  them  to  secretaries  of  the  as- 
sociations of  the  different  counties. 

The  President.    Do  I  understand  you  to  make  a  motion  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Christian  moved  that  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  have  circulars  printed 
with  the  names  of  the  men  who  have  been  selected  to  act  as  expert  judges,  and 
to  send  copies  to  the  various  secretaries  of  the  county  fairs  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Robe.  Have  these  experts  that  have  been  named  by  the  committee  been 
passed  upon  by  the  association? 

The  Prmident.    Yes. 

Mr.  Eobe.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  printed  circulars  is  an  unnecessary  expense. 
The  fair  associations  that  want  the  list  of  experts  can  see  them  in  the  newspapers, 
where  they  will  be  published,  either  in  the  town  or  city  papers,  and  if  they  desire 
this  list,  they  can  write  to  Mr.  Bobbins  and  secure  it.  To  print  these  circulars  I 
think  will  be  an  unnecessary  expense  for  the  association. 

Mr.  Lockridge.  It  wonH  cost  much  to  do  it,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  idea 
to  have  them  published. 

Mr.  Strange.  1  am  favorable  to  the  publication  of  the  list,  but  I  think  we 
should  include  all  experts  in  the  publication.  Let  the  Wool- Growers'  secretary 
have  a  copy  that  would  embody  the  experts  of  the  Wool-Growers  and  let  the  Swine 
Breeders'  secretary  have  a  copy  that  would  include  the  experts  of  the  Swine 
Breeders.  I  think  the  entire  list  of  experts,  as  recommended  by  the  different  as- 
sociations, should  be  included  in  this  publication.  They  could  be  published  to- 
gether for  the  same  amount,  and  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  the  secretary  to 
send  one  circular.  I  am  in  favor  of  recommending  a  conference  between  our  sec- 
retary and  the  secretaries  of  the  other  associations,  so  that  they  can  make  such 
publication  in  pamphlet  form,  or  make  a  list,  as  is  considered  most  acceptable  by 
the  secretaries. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  think  that  would  be  putting  needless  work  on  this  associa- 
tion. I  think  each  association  should  act  independently,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  publish  this  list.  There  are  not  one- tenth  of  the  secretaries  who  would 
think  of  writing  to  this  association  for  the  list  of  these  experts.  I  am  therefore 
in  favor  of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Christian. 

The  motion  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Bobe  made  a  motion  that  this  meeting  adjourn  to  meet  next  year  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  January,  at  1:30  p.  m. 
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'-  f^nckridgt.  iij  naderstanding  ij  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Btats  Bosrd  of 
I  hu  arranged  the  tttt  ol  raeetingB  of  the  different  aaaociatioiiB  so  thai 
41  no  conflict. 

>tion  to  adjourn  this  meeting  until  the  third  Tueeda/  in  January,  1393, 
.,  was  carried. 

eadmt.  If  any  of  the  persous  who  are  on  the  programme,  who  were 
vith  their  papers  yesterdar,  are  ready  now,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to 

angt.     Upon  the  question  of  "The  Feasibility  of  Breaking  the  Line  of 
breeding,"  Mr.  Bala  was  to  lead  and  Mr.  Robbing  was  to  take  the  neg- 
I  would  like  to  hear  sometbing  from  Hr.  Robbins  now. 
tsident.     We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr,  Rabbins. 
bbau.     I  don't  see  how  I  could  very  tfell  ssy  anything  nnlesa  Hr.  Bals 
iced  his  viewi  on  the  subject. 

ham.  From  the  wording  of  that  proposition,  kuowing  the  views,  to  a 
:nt,  of  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  take  part  Id  this  diacuiiion,  I  should 
:i  IB  reversed.  I  think  Hr.  Bals  is  given  the  affirmative  when  he  should 
,ve  the  n^ative. 

aideat.     I  believe  Mr.  Robbins  has  the  affirmative  in  fact. 
!aon>.    It  is  not  so  announced  on  the  programme. 
«tiDg  adjourned  lins  die. 


WOOL-GROWERS. 


The  aeventeetith  aauual  meeting  oF  the  Indiana  Wool-Oioven  Ai 
held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Stale  Board  of  Agricultare,  in  the  Ca 
in(  Janaarj  20,  1892,  at  1:30  f.  m.,  Hod.  Chat.  A.  Howlaad,  of  Indi 

The  niinat«H  of  last  meeting  vera  read  and  approved  bj  the  Aam 
The  Chair.     I  think  perhapn  it  would  be  proper  at  this  time  In 

minalee  in  payment  of  our  annual  duea.    If  there  it  no  objection  we 

that  at  once. 

After  the  members  had  renewed  their  allegiance  to  the  wool-gro* 

bj  the  payment  of  their  annual  dnee,  Hr.  Darnell  was  called  to  t 

President  Howland  proceeded  to  read  his  annual  addresB,  ai  follows: 


PRESIDENT  C.  A.  BOWLAHD  S  ADDRESS. 

I  congratulate  the  wool-growers  of  Indiana  on  another  Buccesi 
wemB  to  make  bi't  little  difference  whether  you  are  raising  fine  or  c 
medinm  wookd  sheep,  for  tliere  are  good  reaioos  for  breeders  to  bel 
breeda  they  fancy  are  the  most  profitable  to  raise,  and  I  beliere  thai 
breeds,  properly  cared  for,  is  superior  to  any  of  the  breeds  that  are  i 
it  ia  proper  for  breeders  to  elaini  in  the  superlative  degree  all  theviri 
by  the  breeds  they  fancy ;  but  that  breed  of  sheep  that  yields  the  gre 
of  pounds  of  the  mout  ealeable  wool  and  mutton  is  the  breed  that 
should  always  strive  to  poraeas.  It  ia  my  opinion  that  sheep  are  juE 
the  wool  that  grows  on  them  auperior  to  beef  cattle ;  therefore,  sheep 
profitably  kept  oa  high  priced  lands  than  some  other  kinds  of  sto 
Americans  acquire  that  skill  in  sheep  husbandry  that  is  possessed  by 
our  show  sheep  will  not  be  so  largely  imported  as  at  present.  That  a 
largely  acqnired  by  our  fairs  offering  their  best  premiums  on  sht 
raised  by  the  exhibitors.  Nature  has  dealt  most  kind  to  the  Slates  i 
in  the  matter  of  cliiaate,  soil  and  grasses,  and  were  we  the  pains-takin 
the  Knglish  are,  we  could  equal,  if  not  eioel  them.  Weshould  strive  I 
bighestprlzeat  the  Gulambian  Fair  with  sheep  raised  in  the  United  Sti 

Our  gDvernmenl,  in  its  wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to  levy  a  tax  on  f 
therefore,  the  wool-growers  can  afford  to  aell  mutton  cheaper  than  ci 
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Bell  beef|  and  still  make  more  money  than  cattle- raUer^  can.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
citizens  that  ask  that  mv  business  shoold  be  protected  for  protection  sake,  but  as 
we  must  have  revenue  for  our  government,  and  as  all  tax  on  foreign  articles  en- 
hances the  value  of  the  same  articles  that  are  not  produced  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  supply  home  demands,  and  as  there  is  but  few  articles  that  the  stock-raiser  and 
farmer  produces  that  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  foreign  countries  than  in  the 
United  States,  I  claim  that  under  no  circumstances  should  Congress  reduce  the  tax 
on  foreign  wools,  and  even  then  the  farmer  and  stock-raiser  do  not  receive  as  much 
benefit  from  the  tarifif  as  do  many  that  are  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  •  «  • 
I  would  recommend  that  wool-growers  support  men  for  official  position  that  believe 
that  farmers  and  stock-raiserd  should  share  equal  with  the  manufacturers  in  the 
benefits  that  may  accrue  by  taxing  foreign  articles  to  raiee  the  revenue  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  our  government.  At  the  prefent  time  a  number  of  Congressmen  are 
endeavoring  to  place  wool  on  the  free-list,  claiming  that  it  will  give  to  American 
citizens  cheap  woolen  goods.  Removing  the  tax  on  wool  will  not  affect  the  price 
of  woolen  goods  unless  you  take  the  tariff  ofi  of  woolens,  but  reducing  the  tax  on 
wool  will  add  .to  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  wool — discriminating  against  the  wool- 
grower  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer.  Gentlemen,  in  our  deliberations  I  hope  we 
will  so  arrange  our  affairs  that  Congress  may  know  our  wishes  and  also  feel  our 
influence  in  behalf  of  sheep  husbandry. 

Chair.  What  shall  be  done  with  the  President's  address?  If  there  are  no 
objections  it  will  stand  approved. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Bell.  The  usual  course,  I  think,  has  been  to  refer  it  to  a  com- 
mittee to  inspect  and  report  on  any  recommendation  they  may  see  proper.  I 
therefore  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  for  that  pur- 
pose: 

The  motion  was  concurred  in,  and  the  following  gentlemen  appointed :  Hon. 
Clilvin  Cowgill,  Wabash;  John  L.  Thompson,^ Marion,  and  W.  S.  Cox, Greencaatle. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Bell  read  the  following  paper : 


SHEEP  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  SUPPLYING  THE  WANTS  OF  MAN. 


BY   PROF.  W.  A.  BELL. 


The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  not  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  "  practical "  one. 
It  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  breeds  of  sheep,  breeding  of  sheep,  production 
of  wool,  as  to  quantity  or  quality,  or  the  supplying  of  mutton,  so  far  as  method  or 
profit  is  concerned,  and  yet  it  indirectly  touches  all  these  economic  questions. 

It  is  worth  while  for  people  in  any  line  of  work  to  occasionally  stop,  look 
about  them,  take  a  larger  view,  and  in  this  way  learn  something  of  the  whole,  of 
which  each  individual  is  but  an  insignificant  part. 
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The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  preacher,  the  editor,  whose  horizon  is  limited  to 
what  he  and  his  immediate  neighbors  do,  must  think  of  his  work  as  Bmall  and 
unimportant;  but  when  he  extends  that  horizon  and  sees  what  others  are  doing  in 
the  same  line  in  the  county,  the  8tate,  the  nation,  the  world,  his  work  is  magni- 
fied and  he  can,  in  some  degree,  comprehend  its  relation  to  the  larger  whole  and 
to  humanity. 

What  is  true  of  the  learned  profession,  so-called,  is  just  as  true  of  the  farmer. 
The  farmer  who  attends  strictly  to  business  and  knows  nothing  of  the  gre^t  world 
outside  his  own  neighborhood,  must  have  an  ignoble  view  of  his  work  and  his  vo- 
cation, as  consequently  of  himself ;  but  when  he  contemplates  what  farmers  as  a 
whole  are  doing,  when  he  realizes  that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  world 
depends  upon  the  faithful  work  of  the  farmer,  when  he  learns  that  the  city,  for  its 
commerces,  for  its  railroads,  for  its  shops,  for  its  pulpits,  for  its  bar,  for  its  medi- 
cine, for  its  most  successful  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  must  draw  largely  upon  the 
country,  he  can  hold  up  his  head  in  any  company  and  stand  in  any  presence  and 
not  be  abashed 

It  is  worth  while  for  persons  engaged  in  any  kind  of  worthy  work  to  stop 
occasionally  and  take  this  larger  view  It  will  give  them  a  belter  opinion  of  their 
work — it  will  give  them  a  better  opinion  of  themselves.  It  will  result  in  better 
work,  and  it  will  result  in  better  men.  A  man  who  has  real  respect  for  his  work 
will  not  palm  off  shoddy  for  real  wool,  and  the  man  who  really  respects  himself 
will  never  try  to  palm  himself  on  his  neighbors  for  what  he  is  not.  Then  let  us 
magnify  our  work  and  respect  ourselves. 

Wool-growing  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  farmer's  work,  when  compared  with 
the  entire  products  of  the  average  farm,  and  yet  when  the  littles  of  this  work  are 
aggregated  the  result  is  something  wonderful,  whether  considered  as  to  quantity, 
or  as  to  its  influence  oh  the  wellbeing  and  happiness  of  man. 

Let  us  first  look  at  our  own  little  State  of  Indiana.  I  say  little  because  it  is 
(excepting  West  Virginia)  the  least  State  west  of  the  Alleghaniei*,  and,  excepting 
Maine  and  West  Virginia,  the  smallest  State  ever  admitted  into  the  Union.  In 
making  comparisons,  this  small  si?e  should  be  borne  in  mind,  not  only  in  regard 
to  sheep,  but  all  other  productions. 

The  number  of  sheep  assigned  to  Indiana,  by  the  census  maker,  for  1891,  is 
1,150,200,  the  value  being  $4,114,150.  This  places  Indiana  as  the  tenth  Stale 
(counting  three  Territories  that  outrank  it,)  as  a  sheep-growing  State. 

In  Indiana  the  number  of  sheep  has  increased  about  three  per  cent,  in  the 
last  year. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  is  given,  for  1891,  as  43,431,136, 
being  nearly  one  million  less  than  the  number  reported  for  the  previous  year. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  large  decrease  in  numbers,  the  money  value  was  in- 
creased about  10  per  cent. 

According  to  United  State  census  reports  the  sheep  was  the  only  domestic  ani- 
mal that  did  not  depreciate  in  value  from  1890  to  1891. 

Now,  from  this  forty-three  or  forty-four  million  of  sheep  the  annual  clip  is 
more  than  300,000,000  pounds  of  wool.    Added  te  this  vast  amount,  we  annually 

23— Agb, 
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import  more  than  another  hundred  million  pounds.  AH  this  is  made  into  manu- 
factured products. 

In  order  to  do  this  vast  work  there  are  more  than  two  thousand  factories,  with 
an  invested  capital  of  more  than  $100,000,000.  There  are  employed  in  these  es- 
tahlishments  more  than  50,000  men,  and  nearly  as  many  more  women  and  children. 
The  amount  paid  in  wages  is  nearly  $30,000,000  annually.  The  raw  material  used 
is  worth  more  than  $100,000,000,  and  the  finished  products  nearly  twice  that 
amount. 

Why,  our  own  Indiana,  while  not  classed  as  a  wool-growing  State,  and  much 
less  as  a  manufacturing  State,  has  nearly  one  hundred  woolen  factories,  with  an 
invested  capital  of  nearly  two-and-a-half  millions,  giving  employment  to  about 
two  thousand  persons,  and  turning  out  products  worth  nearly  $3,000,000. 

These  figures  are  bewildering,  although  they  apply  only  to  the  United  States. 
But  we  must  remember  that  in  addition  to  this  vast  amount  of  wool  produced, 
and  the  other  vast  amount  imported  and  manufactured  in  this  country,  we  annu- 
ally import  more  than  $50,000,000  worth  of  woollen  goods. 

Then  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  woolen  manufacturing  interests  of  Eng- 
land alone  vastly  exceeds  those  of  the  United  States ;  while  Australia  alone  pro- 
duces more  than  twice  as  many  sheep  as  this  entire  country — 90,000,000. 

This  will  serve  as  an  intimation  of  what  the  wool  interests  of  the  world  are, 
and  how  extensively  they  enter  into  the  labor,  the  capital,  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  how  important  a  factor  the  sheep  is  in  supplying  tlie  wants  of  man. 
One  of  the  first  conditions  of  human  happiness  is  remunerative  labor.  The  sheep 
furnishes  this  opportunity.  The  farmer  rears  the  lamb,  cares  for  it,  feeds  it,  pro- 
tects it,  raises  the  feed  for  it,  and  finally  gets  pay  for  his  labor  in  the  price  of  the 
clip,  or  the  carcass. 

When  the  wool  leaves  the  producer's  hands  it  gives  employment  to  other 
capital  and  other  labor  till  it  is  ready  for  use,  then  comes  the  salesmen,  the  mer- 
chants, the  clerks,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  railroad,  with  its  capital  and  its  em- 
ployes, each  of  which  comes  in  for  a  share  of  profit.  Indirectly  the  men  who 
furnish  the  raw  material,  and  the  men  who  make  the  railroads,  and  the  men  who 
construct  the  ships,  and  the  men  who  run  the  railroads,  and  those  who  navigate 
the  ocean;  the  foundry  men  who  draw  out  the  iron  rails,  the  woodman  that  splits 
the  ties,  the  man  who  makes  the  engine,  the  carpenter  who  buildB  the  factory  and 
the  warehouse,  as  well  as  the  millionaire  who  furnishes  the  money ;  get  a  part  of 
their  pay  from  the  wool  trade  in  some  of  its  forms,  and  thus  the  sheep  is  a  factor 
in  supplying  their  wants.  The  man  who  mines  the  ore,  that  forms  the  spindle, 
that  spins  the  thread,  that  weaves  the  cloth  that  makes  the  coat,  gets  a  part  of  his 
pay  out  of  the  sheep.     All  this  is  in  the  line  of  furnishing  profitable  labor. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  comfort,  not  to 
say  necessity,  of  wool  as  clothing.  Comfortable  clothing  is  not  only  a  means  of 
happiness,  but  a  necessary  condition  of  good  health,  and  even  of  life  itself.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  average  length  of  life  varies  directly  with  the  clothing  a 
people  wear.  Those  who  are  the  best  clothed  live  the  longest.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  a  cold  and  damp  climate. 
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Although  a  large  section  of  this  country  lies  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Line,  and  the  climate  of  the  region  is  such  as  not  to  make  woolen  clothing  either 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  yet  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  it  uses  more  wool  per  capita  than  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Certainly  the  sheep  is  a  prime  factor  in  supplying  the  wants  of  man  in  the 
way  of  clothing,  as  every  one  who  needs  to  he  kept  warm  needs  woolen  clothing. 

I  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  sheep  as  a  meat  supply.  Mutton  is  year  by  year 
growing  in  favor  as  a  food.  I  can  remember,  as  I  suppose  many  of  my  hearers 
can,  when  mutton  was  almost  as  rare  a  dish  as  was  opossum,  and  regarded  in 
much  the  same  light  Time  and  time  again  have  I  known  persons  inveigled  into 
eating  mutton  by  being  told  that  the  dish  was  veal  or  pig,  or  some  other  kind  of 
meat  against  which  they  had  no  prejudice.  But  mutton  is  known  to  be  clean  and 
heathful,  and  is  yearly  gaining  in  favor.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
Indiana  alone,  in  the  year  1889,  the  number  of  sheep  slaughtered  was  82,706.  The 
fact  that  in  1890,  the  year  following,  the  number  was  nearly  20,000  less,  can  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  price  of  sheep  was  very  high,  and  the  price 
af  hogs  and  cattle  very  low.  Thus  we  see  that  the  sheep  is  a  large  factor  in  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  man  in  the  way  of  food. 

May  we  not  reasonably  hope,  that  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  if  con- 
ditions continue  favorably  to  the  wool-grower,  that  this  country  will  contain  not 
43,000,000  sheep,  as  at  present,  but  more  than  100.000,000,  and  thus  produce  wool 
enough  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  country,  including  162,000,000  pounds  that 
are  now  annually  imported  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods?  If  this  could  be 
done  and  we  could  do  our  own  manufacturing,  we  could  give  profitable  employ- 
ment to  thousands  and  thousands  more  of  our  needy  laborers,  and  thus  make  the 
sheep  a  still  greater  factor  in  supplying  the  wants  of  man. 

The  sheep's  influence  upon  education  has  been  and  is  still  very  great,  though 
not  usually  recognized.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  past  as  in  the  present  no 
one's  education  is  considered  complete  until  he  gets  his  "  sheep  skin." 

The  sheep  furnishes  work  for  the  idle,  clothing  for  the  naked,  food  for  the 
hungry,  and  deserves  to  be  protected  from  the  incursions  of  the  worthless  curs  that 
kill  from  25,000  to  30,000  of  these  useful  animals  each  year  in  this  State  alone. 
Sheep  culture  is  certainly  an  honorable  business  in  all  its  phases  and  in  all  its 
stages,  and  has  been  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  In  past  times  the  raising  of  hogs 
was  the  most  degrading  of  work.  The  prodigal  son  never  *' touched  bottom"  till 
he  was  put  to  feeding  swine.  But  the  shepherd  has  always  been  honored,  so  much 
so  that  in  sacred  writing  he  stands,  in  figurative  language,  for  the  Divine  Teacher: 
''The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want." 

We  may  certainly  conclude  that  the  sheep  is  a  large  and  important  factor  in 
supplying  the  wants  of  man,  and  that  the  man  who  engages  in  sheep  culture  to-day 
has  a  right  to  an  honorable  place  among  the  workers  of  the  world. 
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DLSCUSSION. 

Chair,  You  have  heard  the  paper  read.  It  is  now  open  for  discassion,  and  I 
hope  70U  will  improve  the  opportunitj. 

Hon,  Codvin  (hwgiU^  Wahash,  The  only  remark  that  occurs  to  me  ahould  be 
made,  is  in  commendation  of  the  article  that  my  friend  has  just  read.  It  is  one 
that  is  near  to  the  man  who  composed  it,  and  it  is  a  credit  to  the  society,  and,  sir, 
it  should  be,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  hands  not  only  of  every  wool-grower,  bat 
every  farmer  in  the  land.  It  is  an  excellent  article,  and  shows  the  magnitude  of 
the  wool  interest  in  the  country.  But  few  persons,  in  my  judgment,  have  ever 
taken  pains  to  ascertain.  I  eould  not  eay  anything  but  that  in  commendation  and 
praise  of  the  article. 

Chair,  If  there  are  no  further  remarks  on  the  subject  the  Secretary  will 
please  call  the  next  production. 

"  Care  and  Management  of  Sheep  as  Regards  Better  Profits  from  Sheep  Has- 
bandry,"  was  assigned  to  B.  F.  Ginz,  of  Star,  Bush  County. 

Mr.  Gins  not  being  present,  the  next  production  was  called. 

"  How  Dispose  of  Flock  Products  to  Best  Advantage ''  was  assigned  to  C.  E. 
Carroll,  of  Hartford  City. 

Secretary  Bobe,  I  have  received  information  from  Mr.  Carroll  that  he  can  not 
be  here  on  account  of  sickness. 

''Have  We  Now  in  Indiana  the  Number  of  Sheep  Which  Our  Improved 
Lands  Will  Warrant  Us  in  Keeping  Profitably,  Not  Diminishing  Our  Herds  of 
Other  Stock  ? ''  was  assigned  to  J.  N.  Campbell,  of  Marshall. 

Secretary  Robe,  I  have  also  received  word  from  Mr.  Campbell  that  he  is 
detained  at  home  on  account  of  sickness. 

J.  L.  Thompson,  of  Marion,  was  next  called  on  to  read  a  paper  on  *'  Indiana's 
Exhibit  of  Sheep  at  the  World's  Fair,  1893." 

Mr,  Thompson,  1  am  sorry  I  will  have  to  offer  an  apology  for  not  being  fally 
prepared,  and  assure  you  that  it  is  only  on  account  of  sickness  that  I  have  not  i^ot 
my  notes  in  shape.  I  might  possibly  get  them  in  readiness  by  to-morrow,  but  if  it 
is  advisable  I  will  give  them  to  you  now  as  best  I  can. 

Prof,  W,  A,  BdL  Mr.  Thompson  has  his  notes  here  and  expects  to  be  with  as 
to-morrow.    We  had  better  wait.    It  is  fair  for  him  and  better  for  us. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  excused  until  to-morrow's  session. 

Secretary  Robe.  Mr.  James  A.  Guilliams,  of  Putnam  Co.,  is  here  with  a  paper 
prepared  for  our  Farmers'  Institute,  but  did  not  read  it.  If  the  society  is  willing 
he  will  present  it  to  the  association. 

Mr,  OuilliarM,  Fineastle,  1  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  your  meet* 
ings,  and  am  just  a  common  farmer,  and  what  little  I  have  to  read  to  you  will  be 
written  from  my  personal  experience  for  twenty  years  on  a  small  scale. 
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CAN  SHESP  BE  BAI8ED  PROFITABLY  TO  THE  AVERAGE  FARMER? 

Mr,  PreBiderUf  Brother  Fanners  and  Wool-  Chrowera : 

We  have  met  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  ezchangiog  ideas  with  each  other  as 
farmers  and  wool-growers,  that  in  so  doing  we  may  posssblj  be  benefited.  The 
one  prevailing  thought  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  farmers  to-day  is,  Tan  I 
.  raise  sheep  at  a  profit?  The  farmer  is  to-day  bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  this 
government.  There  never  was  a  time  in  this  country  as  now  when  the  farming 
claps  looked  in  every  direction  to  discover  the  product  of  the  farm  that  would  give 
him  the  best  returns  for  his  labor,  and  many  eyes  are  now  turned  to  the  sheep,  that 
noble  animal  so  much  relied  upon  since  the  days  of  Abel,  who  was  a  keeper  of 
sheep.  And  while  we  have  lost  in  numbers  and  in  the  price  of  wool  we  have  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years  doubled  the  clip  in  pounds  and  improved  it  in  quality. 

The  present  demand  for  mutton  shows  that  we  are  becoming  a  mutton-eating 
people,  as  we  are  now  annually  consuming  over  one  sheep  to  the  adult  inhabitant. 
The  history  of  this  country  clearly  shows  the  fact  that  whatever  seems  essential  to 
the  convenience  and  health  of  the  people  is  what  they  will  have ;  and  also,  that 
when  there  b  a  demand  for  any  product  of  the  land  American  enterprise  and 
industry  have  always  supplied  it.  And  while  a  great  many  of  our  American 
people  and  some  foreign  nations  have  become  a  little  prejudiced  against  our 
porker,  why  should  we  not  become  a  mutton-eating  people  ?  Are  we  not  taught  in 
divine  revelation  that  the  lamb  is  emblematic  of  innocence  and  purity,  and  that 
tha  pig  is  closely  connected  with  the  devil,  and  a  little  filthy  in  his  habits? 

The  question  whether  sheep  can  profitably  be  bred  for  the  mutton  alone  has 
been  one  upon  which  considerable  thought  has  been  given.  I  think  not.  In  my 
experience  I  have  found  that  in  raising  sheep  the  wool  will  pay  for  the  keeping, 
and  we  have  that  much  more  profit ;  and  when  we  breed  for  the  mutton  alone  we 
materially  decrease  the  wool  product,  and,  therefore,  decrease  the  profits  arising 
therefrom ;  therefore,  it  would  not  be  best  to  breed  fbr  one  thing  alone.  In  order 
to  make  a  good  profit  we  must  raise  a  sheep  that  will  combine  a  good  growth  of 
wool  with  a  good  growth  of  mutton — one  that  will  make  the  most  pounds  of  wool 
with  a  good  growth  of  mutton,  or  the  most  pounds  with  the  least  feed.  That  is 
where  we  get  our  profit. 

For  illostration,  let  us  take  $100,  in  the  fall,  and  buy  twenty  good  common 
ewes,  and  a  good  thoroughbred  ram.  The  twenty-one  sheep,  if  properly  cared  for, 
will  shear  in  the  spring  an  average  of  six  pounds  per  head,  making  126  pounds. 
This,  at  25  cents  per  pound,  would  make  $31.50.  The  twenty  tfwes,  at  a  low  esti- 
mate, will  raise  twenty  lambs,  and  if  dropped  in  February  or  March,  which  they 
should  be,  will  bring  in  the  fall  at  least  $3.50  per  head,  and  I  have  sold  lambs  in 
the  fall  for  $5  per  head.  So,  with  $100  invested* in  sheep,  we  find  in  twelve  months 
we  have  $31.50  for  wool,  and  $70  for  lambs,  making  $101.60;  and  I  find  that  the 
bushes,  briars  and  weeds  that  the  sheep  destroy  during  the  summer  will  about  pay 
for  their  grazing,  and  they  require  less  grain  during  the  winter  than  any  other 
stock.  Another  thing  in  favor  of  sheep :  they  do  not  tramp  the  ground,  or  root 
the  grass,  and  wherever  a  flock  of  sheep  are  pastured  the  land  is  made  more  pro- 
ductive. 
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One  great  mistake  that  moBt  f  armera  make  when  starting  in  the  sheep  business, 
they  commence  with  too  many,  or,  in  other  words,  overdo  the  matter.  In  my 
opinion  thirty  sheep  the  year  ronnd  is  enough  to  keep  on  eighty  acres  of  land. 
Dry  or  hilly  land  is  better  adapted  to  sheep  culture  than  wet  or  low  land. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  sheep  industry  of  this  country  is  the  dog.  We 
hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  men  who  are  elected  to  the  legislature  by  the 
farmers'  votes  will  take  interest  enough  in  their  constituents  to  pass  a  law  that 
will  protect  their  flocks  from  the  ravages  of  the  worthless  curs. 

We  have  several  good  and  distinct  breeds  to  choose  from.  Some  breeds  are 
better  adapted  to  some  farms  than  others.  The  Cotswold  are  a  good  breed  of  sheep 
for  wool  and  mutton.  They  require  more  shelter  in  severe  weather  than  some 
other  breeds,  and  do  better  in  small  flocks.  The  Shropshire  is  an  excellent  gen- 
eral purpose  sheep,  a  little  better  for  mutton  than  wool,  and  when  seen  in  the  show 
pen  they  are  frequently  pompered> clipped,  squared  and  rounded  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  sometimes  deceive  the  purchaser.  The  Merino  sheep  are  the  hardiest  of  all 
breeds;  they  will  thrive  in  almost  any  climate;  they  are  a  better  sheep  than  they 
look  to  be.  They  do  not  make  as  much  mutton  as  the  Cotswold  or  Shropshire,  but 
they  produce  a  great  deal  more  wool)  and  of  a  finer  quality ;  they  consume  a  great 
deal  less  feed  than  the  larger  breeds,  and  are  bred  more  extensively  in  the  United 
States  than  all  other  breeds  combined.  Very  fine  specimens  of  Merinos  command 
a  higher  price  than  any  other  breed  of  sheep  in  America.  They  are  never  sneered 
at  by  those  who  have  given  them  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  Good  or  common 
ewes  crossed  with  Merino  rams  produce  a  good  quality  of  mution  sheep;  they 
produce  a  heavy  shearing  sheep  and  the  medium  wool  sheep.  In  order  to  improve 
your  flocks  change  pastures  often,  change  rams  every  year,  and  always  buy  a  thor- 
oughbred, let  it  be  of  what  breed  it  may. 

DISOU8SION8. 

Chair.  Remarks  are  now  in  order  as  to  whether  we  approve  or  disapprove  of 
the  sentiments  contained  therein.  It  is  through  open  and  free  discussion  of  these 
various  topics  that  we  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  that  are  valuable. 

Secretary  Eobe.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentle ja  an  one  question.  He  speaks  of 
Merino  breeds.  I  do  not  have  as  good  success  in  raising  lambs  from  that  as  other 
breeds.    I  wish  to  know  how  he  meets  with  the  success  of  which  he  speaks. 

Mr,  QuiUianu,  I  have  had  about  the  same  success  and  number  of  lambs  as 
half  breeds,  with  the  Merino  crossed  on  the  common  ewe,  as  with  other  breeds. 

Mr,  DamelL    How  about  selling  the  sheep  for  mutton  ? 

Mr,  OuiUioMS.  My  experience  has  been  that  half  Merino  are  always  fat  It 
requires  little  to  fatten  them,  and  they  naturally  stay  in  good  order,  and  generally 
weigh  about  one  hundred  pounds. 

Chair,    What  would  be  the  cross,  half  Merino? 

Mr,  Qmlliams,  Common  ewes  of  the  country  with  Merino  rams?  I  can  not 
fully  explain  what  the  common  ewe  of  the  country  is. 

Mr,  Damelly  cUy,  The  common  ewe  of  the  country  is  largely  Cotswold.  Yon 
go  to  the  stockyards  and  you  will  find  that  sheep  predominates.    But  the  most 
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▼alaable  sheep  I  have  seen  1r  the  last  year  is  a  cross  between  Cotswold  and  Shrop- 
shire. They  will  sell  for  more  money.  I  sent  three  car  loads  to  New  York  city, 
and  got  from  five  to  seven  dollars  for  them.  It  improves  and  makes  a  fine  sheep. 
There  is  where  Cotswold  backs  come  in  good  play  with  Shropshire  ewes. 

W.  S.  Cox,  Oreeneastle,  Has  the  gentleman  had  any  trouble  of  ewes  disowning 
their  lambs? 

Mr,  QwUiafM,  I  never  had  a  Merino  ewe  to  disown  her  lamb ;  they  make  the 
best  of  mothers. 

Brof,  W,  A,  BdL  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  in  regard  to  the 
kind  of  land  used  for  pasture.  I  believe  he  said  hilly  land.  I  have  no  hills,  and 
I  wish  to  know  if  they  will  do  equally  as  well  on  level  land,  if  not  wet  ?  What 
is  the  reason  ordinary  level  land  is  not  as  good  as  hilly  land? 

Mr.  OmUiamg,    Level  land  is  good,  if  dry. 

Prof.  BeU,  When  level  land  has  more  substance,  and  produces  more  grass, 
can't  we  keep  more  sheep  on  each  acre  of  ground  ? 

Mr.  QuiUianu.    Yes,  sir,  that  is  right 

J.  W.  Bobe.  I  wish  to  hear  from  Mr.  Dungan  on  this  subject,  as  I  think  he 
has  hilly  land. 

/Vo/.  S.  W.  DtrngaUf  Franklin.  Grentlemen  of  the  Association,  I  have  not 
heard  all  ihe  discussion,  and  therefore  labor  under  a  disadvantage,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  matters  so  materially  whether  the  land  is  level  or  highly  undulating,  so 
it  is  thoroughly  under  drained.  All  sheep  raisers  agree  on  this  point,  that  it  is  dis* 
isterous  for  them  to  run  on  undrained  land.  I  think,  however,  land  that  is  some- 
what undulating  is  more  healthful  for  sheep  than  level  land,  even  if  drained. 

Prof.BeU.    Why? 

Mr.  Dunffan.    One  reason,  it  is  higher,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  healthier. 

Mr.  Thompson.    Why  healthier? 

Mr.  Dungan.    Because  the  higher  we  get  the  healthier. 

Mr.  Thompson,  It  is  more  healthy  because  parasites  infect  sheep  on  swampy 
land. 

Mr.  Dungan.    Are  you  talking  of  swamp  land  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  there  seems  to  be  a  parasite  on  that  kind  of  land  which 
will  affect  them  more  than  on  high  land. 

Mr.  Dungan.  If  you  will  notice,  all  you  who  handle  sheep,  you  will  find  that 
they  naturally  seek  the  higher  land  in  the  field ;  the  question  is,  why  is  it?  It  is 
because  instinct  teaches  them  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  the  land  is  thoroughly  under  drained,  in  a  damp,  cold  time 
you  will  find  them  laying  over  the  ditches. 

Mr.  Dungan.  I  wish  to  ask  if  you  don't  find  them  on  high  land  more  than 
on  low  land  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.    Yes,  in  fine  weather,  but  in  cold,  damp  weather  it  is  different. 

Han.  Calvin  CowgiU.  I  have  been  a  sheep  raiser  for  forty  or  fifty  yearn,  and 
nsver  owned  a  foot  of  hilly  land  in  my  life;  it  is  level  and  much  of  it  in  the  or- 
dinary state,  would  be  called  flat  land,  and  have  raised  more  sheep  on  this  kind 
than  any  other.  It  was  what  was  called  flat  burr  oak  land;  in  its  natural  state, 
before  being  cleared,  on  much  of  it  water  would  stand  a  good  part  of  the  year. 
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• 
up  to  June  perhaps.  After  clearing  it  was  underdrained  and  my  sheep  have  been 
universally  healthy.  I  have  now  on  that  farm  something  over  three  hundred 
sheep  and  have  not  lost  any  since  shearing  time  except  two  from  dogs,  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  having  been  sick  since  shearing  time.  In  the  last  fifteen  years  I 
have  lost  not  to  exceed  three  per  cent,  of  my  flock  by  disease.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Dungan  that  sheep  in  the  warm  part  of  the  year,  during  the  summer  and  fall, 
when  they  lie  down,  generally  seek  the  higher  portion  of  the  pasture.  I  think  the 
reason  is  assigned  as  Mr.  Thompson  has  stated,  they  go  there  to  get  the  cooler 
breezes. '  If  you  watch  them  in  their  habits  you  will  find  they  don't  do  this  in  the 
winter  or  colder  season  if  you  leave  them  in  the  pasture.  I  think  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  let  sheep  have  impure  water  to  drink.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
have  contended  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  give  sheep  water  at  all ;  I  do  not 
know  of  any  animal  that  needs  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  more  than  the 
sheep;  they  don't  drink  much  but  need  it  quite  frequently  in  cold  winter  weather 
when  they  have  nothing  but  dry  feed,  there  is  more  necessity  to  give  plenty  of  pure 
water  than  in  the  summer ;  but  they  need  it  all  the  year  round  to  keep  them 
healthy  and  thrifty.  If  they  drink  pond  water  full  of  parasites  it  is  likely  to 
create  disease  in  the  sheep.  Flat  land  generally  produces  more  pasture  and  grain 
than  hilly  land ;  therefore,  you  can  raise  more  sheep  on  flat  land  than  hilly  land, 
but  perhaps  they  will  do  as  well  or  better  on  hilly  land  than  any  other  kind  of 
stock.  That  has  been  my  experience  in  sheep  husbandry  during  a  period  of  fifty 
years  on  flat  land.  I  generally  keep  about  three  hundred  sheep  on  my  farm.  I  do 
not  live  on  the  farm  myself,  but  have  men  employed  who  look  after  and  care  for 
my  sheep. 

JIfr.  DameU,    How  many  acres  are  required  for  that  number  of  sheep? 

Mr.  CowffiU.  I  have  three  hundred  and  forty-five  acres  of  land,  all  fenced  in  ; 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy  acres  in  cultivation.  Where  there  are  poor  spots 
in  the  woods  I  have  them  sowed  in  blue  grass.  I  keep  about  fifteen  head  of  horses, 
some  cattle  and  a  few  hogs. 

Mr,  Dungan,  Would  you  recommend  three  hundred  head  of  sheep  to  run  in 
one  flock  ? 

Mr.  CowgUL  They  do  better  if  separated.  I  sort  up,  and  put  the  stronger 
ones  to  themselves,  and  the  younger  and  weaker  ones  in  lots  to  themselves.  In  a 
word,  I  put  about  the  same  strength  and  size  in  a  flock.  There  is  another  thing 
that  is  essential  in  raising  sheep,  we  should  have  good  houses  to  keep  them  out  of 
storms.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  b^  very  warm,  but  dry,  and  especially  so 
if  you  have  the  long  wool  sheep.  The  Merino  will  stand  more  of  the  bad  weather 
than  the  mutton  breeds  of  sheep— the  wool  is  more  compact  and  oily  and  the 
water  don't  penetrate  and  injure  the  sheep — but  they  are  better  to  go  into  the 
house  out  of  the  storm.  This  has  been  my  experience  and  observation  in  regard 
to  sheep  husbandry.  While  I  think  any  kind  of  sheep  is  better 'than  no  sheep  at 
all,  I  am  willing  you  should  select  any  kind  you  want,  but  I  am  convinced  myself 
that  my  sheep,  to  be  the  most  profitable  to  me,  have  had  a  pretty  good  portion  of 
Merino  blood  in  them,  and  I  have  been  more  saccessful  when  I  have  bred  high 
bred  Merino  ewes  to  Shropshire  buck  than  any  other  kind  of  sheep,  and  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  suppose  it  would  be  similar,  as  Shropshire  ewe  and  Merino  buck.    I 
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hsLYe  three  hundred  and  fourteen  sheared  this  year  and  averaged  over  eight  and 
one-third  pounds  of  wool,  and  sold  at  25  cents  per  pound.  My  breeding  ewes 
sheared  from  ten  to  eleven  pounds  of  wool. 

The  Chair.  I  hope  you  will,  in  speaking,  give  the  breed  of  sheep ;  that  would 
give  some  of  us  an  idea  as  to  what  kind  we  want.  Each  one  giving  results  under 
yonr  management,  which  would  be  information  of  benefit 

Mr,  OuilliamB.  If  there  is  any  gentleman  present  breeding  Merino,  I  would 
like  if  he  would  give  his  experience  with  ticks.  My  experience  is  they  are  not 
troubled  as  loose  wool  sheep. 

J.  W.  Robe.  I  see  Mr.  Cowgill  speaks  of  sheep  shelter,  and  has  a  large  flock, 
I  wish  to  have  him  ^ell  us  what  kind  of  shelter  would  be  most  advantageous  for  a 
flock  of  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred. 

Mr,  OowgUl,  I  can  not  tell  which  is  most  advantageous,  but  I  put  my  flock  of 
sheep,  about  a  hundred,  in  a  house.  The  kind  I  have  is  simply  a  frame  about  80 
to  85  feet  long,  and  I  think  about  22  to  24  feet  wide,  boarded  up  with  common 
inch  plank  standing  perpendicular  and  nailed  up  to  the  frame  on  .the  side.  I  am 
not  particular  about  its  being  tight,  indeed  there  are  small  cracks  between  every 
two  boardm.  Down  through  the  center,  lengthwise  of  my  shed,  1  have  a  feed  rack, 
so  the  sheep  come  to  it  from  each  side  and  eat  hay  or  whatever  is  put  in  for  them. 
That  iri  made  by  taking  one-half  inch  boards  of  some  light,  soft  wood,  such  as 
linn  or  poplar,  nailed  to  a  frame  far  enough  apart  to  get  the  head  and  neck  con- 
veniently in  it  to  eat  out  of  the  rack.  The  rack  is  3^  feet  high,  the  boards  nailed 
standing  perpendicular  and  floor  laid  on  the  bottom.  The  dirt  floor  of  the  shed  is 
raised  to  keep  the  water  from  running  in.  My  sheep  come  to  that  rack,  3}  feet 
wide  from  both  sides,  I  fill  it  up  with  hay  or  corn  fodder,  and  they  eat.  If  I  give 
grain,  I  have  a  separate  trough  for  that,  but  for  rough  feed  they  get  it  out  of  this 
rack.  Make  a  good  roof  to  turn  rain ;  it  don't  make  much  diflerence  as  to  the 
plans  of  the  shelter,  the  object  is  to  keep  them  dry.  There  is  another  advantage 
in  this  rack ;  the  sheep  can  push  in  and  eat,  if  he  is  weak  it  is  difficult  for  the 
stronger  to  push  him  out,  but  enables  him  to  f^et  the  feed  regardless  of  the  others. 
If  you  feed  them  out  in  the  lot  the  weak  ones  will  be  pushed  away,  and  where  one 
is  knocked  away  three  or  four  times  and  another  gets  his  place,  he  will  walk  off 
and  not  get  his  part.  If  you  have  this  kind  of  rack  they  can't  do  that.  It  is  al- 
ways best  to  take  them  out,  as  I  said  before,  but  I  am  prolonging  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Robe.    Was  that  rack  under  shelter  ? 

Mr.  QnogUL  Oh,  yes.  Bight  down  through  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  the 
sheep  come  up  and  eat  from  both  sides. 

Mr. .    Where  is  the  grain  troughs? 

Mr.  Cowgill.  Bight  on  the  inside  of  the  rack,  so  the  sheep  can  reach  over  and 
eat  I  have  some  trouble  in  cleaning  it  out  sometimes,  but  I  also  have  troughs 
outside,  and  never  feed  in  the  house  with  grain  except  when  the  weather  is  bad. 

Mr.  Dungan.  One  objection  I  have  to  this  rack;  in  feeding  the  hay  seed 
would  most  likely  get  in  the  wool,  as  the  sheep  can  go  in  up  to  its  shoulders. 
There  is  a  way  to  construct  a  sheep  rack  so  that  the  nose  only  can  be  inserted, 
which  I  think  would  be  preferable.  I  make  mine  straight  up  in  front  and  boarH 
up  on  the  top;  a  rack  was  up  12  to  14  inches  and  a  trough  below  on  the  outside, 
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and  do  not  get  any  seed  in  the  wool  in  that  way.  This,  it  Beems,  would  be  an  ob- 
jection  to  this  rack  of  which  Mr.  Cowgill  speaks.  Yon  haye  such  a  slant  to  the 
outside  that  the  hay  keeps  coming  down  all  the  time. 

Mr,  CowffilL  If  you  have  a  wide  feed  rack  and  full  of  hay  it  mighti  but  I 
have  not  any  experience  in  that  way.  My  wool  is  nice,  and  I  get  the  beet  prices 
going.  I  never  allow  them  to  run  to  straw  or  hay  stacks,  for  in  so  doing  the  seed 
will  get  in  the  wool  and  damage  it. 

Mr.  Dttftpan.  If  yon  allow  them  to  go  in  to  the  shoulder  it  looks  as  though 
the  seed  would  get  in  the  wool  by  this  means. 

Mr.  OowgilL    I  do  not  put  enough  in  to  do  that. 

Mr.  T.  O.  Phelps.  In  putting  in  hay  the  seed  goes  to  the  bottom,  and  sheep  eat 
from  the  top,  and  in  this  way  the  seed  don't  get  to  the  wool.  I  am  not  troubled  in 
this  way. 

W.  &  Ooxy  QreeneatUe.  The  most  trouble  I  have  had  is  from  dogs.  They 
take  as  much  interest  in  the  business  as  I  do,  and  do  as  much  damage  in  one  night 
as  I  can  in  a  year.  If  we  could  elect  men  to  the  Legislature  who  would  pass  lairs 
placing  a  heavy  restriction  on  dogs  our  sheep  raising  would  be  more  profitable. 
Until  that  is  done  we  will  not  be  successful  in  sheep  raising.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  keep  them  from  the  dogs.  I  keep  mine  penned  sometimes  but  they  get  in  any- 
how. Until  we  can  educate  the  farmers  Up  to  the  real  worth  of  a  sheep  we  can 
not  get  the  L^islature  to  pass  laws  protecting  sheep.  One  Legislature  will  pass  a 
law  for  protecting  sheep  and  the  next  one  will  kill  it.  The  last  Legislature  passed 
a  good  law,  but  it  immediately  killed  it  by  passing  another  putting  in  the  same 
old  dog  law  without  restriction,  and  five  out  of  six  dogs  go  without  any  taxing 
whatever,  and  they  are  usually  the  curs  that  kill  our  sheep.  Until  we,  as  farmers, 
rise  up  and  demand  a  protection  of  sheep  we  can  not  make  it  protective.  If  the 
wool  growers  of  the  difierent  townships  would  form  associations  I  think  the  dogs 
of  the  township  would  materially  decrease  in  number  and  flocks  increase  in  num- 
ber and  value. 

J.  Slrangef  Marion.  In  the  discussion  of  this  paper,  the  dog  question  has  been 
raised  again.  One  year  ago  I  was  a  member  of  a  committee  with  Mr.  Cowgill  and 
Mr.  Cotton,  to  go  before  the  Legislature  to  look  after  that  interest,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  any  report  has  been  made.  We  might  submit  the  following  bill  or  act, 
as  drafted  by  your  committee  and  passed  last  winter,  and  known  as  the  Smith  Law, 
introduced  by  Senator  Smith,  of  Hartford  City,  as  a  report  of  your  committee : 


AN  ACT  to  protect  domoitfo  animals,  to  reeulate  matters  connected  therewith,  to  provide 
for  the  taxation  and  registration  of  doffS,  and  provide  penalty  for  violation  thereof, 
repealing  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  taxation  of  dogs,  to  regulate  mat- 
ters therewith,  and  provide  penalty  for  violation  of  this  act.  (An  act  by  lapse  of  time, 
March  7, 1883.)" 

[Appeovbd  March  5, 1891.] 

Section  1.  Be  il  enacted  by  the  Qenercd  AesenMy  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  That 
no  person  who  shall  own,  harbor,  or  permit  any  animal  of  the  dog  kind  to  harbor 
or  stay  about  his  premises,  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1891,  and 
each  year  thereafter,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  May,  report  the  number  of 
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dogs  under,  or  hvbored,  or  permitted  to  be  harbored  bj  Buch  person,  which  exceed 
the  age  of  three  monthfl,  to  the  Township  Trnstee  of  their  respective  townships, 
who  shall  register  the  same  to  the  proper  owner,  with  a  description  of  each  dog, 
giving  sex,  color  and  breed,  for  which  the  owner  or  person  permitting  such  a  dog 
to  be  harbored,  shall  pay  for  a  male  dog  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  and  for  a  female 
dog  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  and  for  each  additional  male  dog  two  dollars,  and  for 
each  additional  female  dog,  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  which  ^um  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Trustee  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  May,  as  proyided  for  in  this  act ;  and 
upon  such  payment  the  Trustee  shall  give  a  receipt,  which  receipt  shall  be  prtina 
facU  evidence  of  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  act 

Sbc.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  dog  to  roam  about  over  the  country  un- 
attended by  its  owner  or  agent  of  said  owner,  and  that  when  such  dog  shall  be 
found  roaming  over  the  country  unattended,  as  provided  in  this  act,  the  same  shall 
be  deemed  a  runabout  dog,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  kill  such  dog. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  maliciously  injure  or  kill,  or  any  person  who 
shall  steal,  take  or  carry  away  a  dog  which  has  been  duly  legistered,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  keep,  harbor,  or  to  per- 
mit any  dog  to  stay  about  his,  her,  or  their  premises,  which  has  not  been  registered 
as  provided  by  this  act,  and  any  person  or  persons  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  may  inform  the  grand  jury  of  the  violation  of  this  act, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  grand  jury  to  investigate  the  alleged  violations  of 
the  law,  and  to  send  for  the  register  of  the  Township  Trustee,  which  register  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  as  to  the  registration  of  such  dog  or  dogs :  ProMedy  fwrther^ 
That  any  citizen  may  file  an  affidavit  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  county, 
who  shall  summon  the  Trustee  to  appear  with  the  record  or  register  of  dogs,  kept 
as  provided  in  this  act,  which  record  shall  be  offered  as  evidence.  Any  person 
prosecuted  or  fined  under  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  additional  prosecution  so  long 
as  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  not  complied  with. 

Sec.  6.  All  moneys  derived  from  the  registration  of  dogs,  and  all  fines  under 
this  act  shall  constitute  a  fund  known  as  the  '*  dog  fund,"  which  f UA.d  shall  be  for 
the  payment  of  damages  sustained  by  the  owners  of  swine,  cattle,  horses  and  sheep 
killed,  maimed  or  damaged  by  dogs  within  such  township.  Each  Township 
Trustee  shall  collect  all  fines  belonging  to  his  township  from  the  different  courts 
where  sueh  fines  have  been  assessed. 

Sec.  7.  The  owners  of  sheep,  swine,  cattle  or  horses  killed,  maimed  or  dam- 
aged by  dogs,  shall,  within  ten  days  from  the  time  thereof  reported  to  the  Trnstee 
of  his  township,  under  oath,  in  which  he  shall  state  the  number  and  age  (as  he 
believes),  to  the  value  of  the  sheep,  swine,  cattle  or  horses  so  killed,  and  the  dam- 
ages sustained  on  account  of  such  maimed  and  injured  animals,  in  which  affidavit 
he  must  be  joined  by  two  disinterested  and  reputable  freeholders,  and  any  person 
who  shall  make  any  false  statement  of  any  such  matters  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  to  which  may  be  added  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail  for  any  term  not  exceeding  thirty  days :    Prmded^ 
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however^  That  if  the  Township  Trustee  deems  the  appraisement  of  the  animals  so 
killed,  maimed  or  injured  excessive,  he  shall  tender  to  the  owner  or  owners  the 
amount  which,  in  his  judgment,  is  eqaal  to  the  injuries  sustained ;  and,  if  in  anj 
action  at  law  the  owner  or  owners  thereof  for  the  recovery  of  sueh  damages,  he  or 
they  shall  fail  to  recover  jad^^ent  excessive  of  costs  for  an  amount  greater  than 
an  amount  so  tendered,  the  defendant  shall  recover  such  costs  in  such  suiL 

Sbc.  8.  All  dogs  registered  as  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  not  be  assessed 
for  taxation  for  any  purpose  whatever. ' 

Sbc.  9.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed  pro  tanto, 

Sbc.  10.  Whereas,  an  emergency  exists  for  the  immediate  taking  effect  of 
this  act,  and  it  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

The  report  ofiered  by  Mr.  Strange  was  accepted,  and  a  motion  to  ascertain  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  on  the  dog  law  was  sustained. 

Mr.  Darnell  offered  the  following  resolution,  requesting  the  officers  of  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  to  erect  suitable  sheds  for  sheep,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  three  to  wait  on  the  officers  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  for  that  purpose. 

Pending  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  the  following  remarks  were  made: 

Mr.  DameU.  I  find  there  is  a  lack  of  accommodations  in  regard  to  pens  for 
sheep,  as  I  have  had  some  experience  there.  Some  time  ago  I  put  some  sheep 
there,  they  were  taken  back  and  next  morning  I  could  not  find  them.  The  Super- 
intendent said  he  did  not  know  where  they  were,  and  I  said,  "  Who  does  know,  if 
you  don't?  "  Afterward  I  found  them  away  back  in  an  alley,  and  don't  know  how 
long  tbey  had  been  there.  They  feed  right  down  on  the  ground  and  waste  more 
than  they  will  eat.  We  have  no  market  here  for.  sheep  worth  speaking  of  for  lack 
of  accommodations.  Our  sheep  are  going  to  St  Louis,  Chicago,  Bufialo  and  New 
York  City.  Why  not  have  them  come  here?  The  Indianapolis  market  can  be 
made  as  great  as  other  cities.    I  hope  the  resolution  will  be  adopted. 

Mr,  J,  B.  Conner.  He  said  there  was  no  sheep  market  here  worth  speaking  of. 
There  were  60,000  or  70,000  head  sold  here  the  past  year.  To  that  fact  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention.  It  is  wise  to  take  the  actiozL  It  can  be  made  an  excellent 
sheep  market.  I  wish  to  amend  by  giving  Indianapolis  a  little  credit  for  a  sheep 
market. 

Resolution  adopted  as  amended. 


DISCUSSION. 

S,  W,  Dungan,  We  meet  here  for  council  and  mutual  benefit  and  I  wish  to 
present  a  matter  to  the  wool-growers  of  Indiana,  having  had  no  experience  in  it, 
but  want  to  know  their  opinion;  it  is  a  matter  of  raising  lambs  for  market. 
Would  it  be  practical  to  raise  about  three  crops  in  two  years.  What  brought  this 
to  me  is  I  bought  a  lot  of  stock  ewes.  I  raise  pure  Cotswold  sheep,  and  I  bred 
these  top  sheep,  raising  lambs  for  mutton,  and  have  had  fine  luck  with  lambs, 
having  near  fifty  in  number  and  lost  but  two  or  three.  Now,  it  occurred  to  me, 
why  not  put  these  lambs  off  in  April  or  May  and  breed  again  and  raise  another 
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crop  for  winter,  breeding  as  often  as  we  can.  I  thought  it  possible  to  get  three 
crops  in  two  years.  Whether  it  will  be  profitable  or  practical  is  a  question  which 
might  be  discassed  by  the  wool-growers  of  Indiana  with  profit. 

Mr,  .    What  kind  of  ewes  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Dungan,  I  bought  a  number  of  Texas  ewes,  breeding  them  to  Merinc 
rams;  have  about  150  of  this  kind  and  a  few  native  bred 

Mr.  Phelps,  I  certainly  think  it  would  be  profitable,  but  yet,  if  he  can  raise 
three  crops  of  lambs  in  two  years  from  Cotswold  or  Shropshire,  he  will  be  ahead 
of  my  time.  If  he  can  raise  these,  I  don't  know  of  anything  in  the  way  of  agricul- 
ture that  will  figure  more  profitable.    One  set  a  year  is  all  I  can  get 

The  Chair,    An  explanation  is  in  order. 

Mr,  Dungan.  1  asked  the  question,  **  If  it  is  profitable  and  practical  V*  } 
don't  know  whether  these  Texas  ewes  come  in  heat  quicker  than  other  breeds  or 
not.  I  was  thinking  of  breeding  so  they  would  commence  dropping  lambs  in 
January,  and  was  told  by  selling  these  lambs  in  April  the  ewes  would  again  come 
in  beat  soon. 

Mr,  Darnell.    Would  the  buck  come  in  too?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dungan,  Yes,  he  is  always  in  heat.  [Eenewed  laughter.]  .If  we  can  do 
this  we  can  get  up  another  crop,  and  if  they  lose  their  lambs  in  the  winter  they 
come  in  again  right  away.  Bro.  Phelps,  I  don't  think,  has  the  prolific  kind  of 
ewes. 

Mr.  Phdps,  I  suggest  that  Bro.  Dungan  try  this  experiment  and  report 
whether  he  gets  three  crops  in  two  years. 

Mr.  J,  L.  Thompson.  We  have  had  some  experience  with  Merino  lambs,  hav- 
ing raised  two  crops  in  fifteen  months.  Whether  it  is  profitable  to  keep  it  up,  I 
am  not  informied. 

Mr.  Phelps,    How  many  had  ?ambs? 

Mr.  Thompson.    Only  a  small  number — about  ten. 

Mr.  Darnell.    How  long  does  a  ewe  go  ? 

Mr,  Thompson.  They  go  on  an  average  145  days.  There  is  one  point  which 
the  young  man  made  in  his  paper,  advising  the  use  of  pure  bred  sires,  which  is 
right,  but  I  don't  know  how  he  would  be  able  to  do  it  on  his  plan  of  breeding. 
Take  pure  blood  and  the  first  cross  you  get  half  blood,  second  cross  three-quarters, 
third  cross  seven-eighths,  and  in  seven  crosses  we  have  for  all  farmers'  purposes 
pure  bred  animals.  Now  I  would  advise  to  carry  out  these  general  ideas  and  con- 
tinue in  this  line,  using  Merino  if  you  think  that  the  best  breed,  turning  neither 
to  the  right  or  left.  .  If  you  have  the  Cotswold  pursue  the  same  course  and  in 
seven  crosses  yuu  get  one  that  is  essentially  pure  for  all  practical  purpoFes.  In 
eleven  crosses  there  is  1(>S8  than  one-millionth  part — 1-1 28th  cuts  a  small  figure. 

Mr.  Dungan.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  there  is  a  photographer  of  this  city 
present  who  wishes  for  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  picture  of  the  Indiana  Wool- 
Growers  in  a  group.  I  therefore  move  that  we  have  an  intermission  of  five  min- 
utes and  accord  the  gentleman  an  opportunity  to  photograph  the  members  of  the 
association. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  members  of  the  association  repaired  in  a 
body  to  the  east  steps  of  the  Capitol,  where  their  photographs  were  taken* 
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On  resuming  basineas  again,  the  following  remarks  were  made : 

Mr,  Howard.    I  never  had  a  sheep  killed  by  a  dog. 

Mr.  Howland.  Sheep  are  safe  if  they  are  kept  in  picket  enclosures.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  keep  them.  We  want  a  good  dog  law,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  get  anything  of  this  kind  is  by  agitation. 

Mr.  DamelL  Did  this  gentleman  say  he  never  had  a  shee^  killed  by  a  dog? 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  this  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Qlumip9on.  We  can  make  that  short,  Mr.  Darnell ;  by  compelling  every 
man  to  join  this  association. 

Mr.  OuiUiamB.  My  experience  has  been  that  most  of  mine  have  been  killed 
in  the  day-time,  and  the  dog  would  come  up  licking  his  lips. 

Ihe  Chair.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  association  to  the  fact  that  we 
failed  to  get  rates  on  the  railroad  this  year,  but  by  going  to  the  Poultry  Associar- 
tion,  now  in  session,  giving  your  names  as  members  of  the  Wool-Growers'  Associa- 
tion, and  having  a  certificate  from  the  agent  at  the  station  from  which  you  come, 
can  secure  rates. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Cox.  I  wish  to  know  if  anybody  here  has  had  experience  with  the 
Homed  Dorset  Sheep? 

The  Chair.    I  have  seen  them  at  fairs,  but  do  not  know  anything  about  them. 

The  Chair  appointed  Cal.  Darnell,  J.  B.  Conner  and  Prof.  W.  A.  Bell  a  Com- 
mittee on  Stock  Yards. 

J.  W.  Bohe,  Last  year  we  had  an  interesting  discussion  as  to  the  increased 
number  of  flocks  in  the  State.  This  year  I  would  like  to  hear  an  expression  as  to 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  flocks  in  their  neighborhoods,  compared  with  that  of 
last  year.  Prof.  Bell  stated,  I  believe,  about  3  per  cent,  increase,  but  that  refers 
back  to  last  year,  and  not  this  year,  if  I  understand  him  correctly. 

J.  L.  !nwmp80n,  Qrant  County.  The  number  of  sheep  are  increasing  some  with 
us,  owing  to  losses  of  hogs  by  cholera  and  high  prices  of  ?orn.  A  number  of  the 
flock  men  are  keeping  sheep  now  who  did  not  a  few  years  ago. 

Hon.  Calvin  CowgiU^  Wabash  Gotmiy.  There  has  been  quite  an  increase  in  the 
flocks  of  our  county,  and  they  are  constantly  increasing.  I  know  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  as  inquiry  for  breeding  ewes  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  at  good 
prices,  an  inquiry  generally  among  the  farmers  in  that  part  of  the  State  more  than 
any  other  kind  of  stock. 

Mr.  Babe.    What  per  cent,  of  increase  ? 

Mr.  CowgiiL  It  would  be  a  conjecture,  but  I  think  the  per  cent,  in  our  county 
perhaps  is  ten  or  twelve,  and  probably  more. 

/.  Strange^  Qrani  County.  1  have  increased  my  own  flock  one  hundred  per 
cent,  and  did  that  without  buying. 

Mr,  Jackson^  Wabash  County.  The  increase  has  been  less  than  last  year.  Last 
year  there  was,  I  think,  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  This  year  the  number  of 
sheep  brought  from  outside  the  county  into  the  county  has  not  been  so  great  as 
last  year  but  more  fiock  masters  than  before. 

Mr. ,  Cheen  County.    A  large  number  of  sheep  have  been  killed  by  doga 

in  our  county.    I  think  from  five  to  eight  per  cent,  have  been  thus  destroyed. 
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M,  Howard,  Boone  County.  We  have  not  any  more  sheep  in  Boone  County 
than  last  year.  Farmers  keep  their  ewe  lambs  and  sell  the  backs  and  old  sheep. 
While  we  have  not  any  more  sheep  I  think  we  have  a  better  grade. 

J.  W.  Robe,  Putnam  Gounty.  I  have  increased  my  flock  one-third,  and  gen- 
erally throughout  our  county  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  namber  of  sheep. 
One  man  who  never  owned  sheep  before  has  now  two  hundred.  I  could  not  say  aa 
to  what  per  cent,  of  increase  we  have,  but  it  is  several ;  it  is  pretty  well  to  the  in- 
crease of  ewe  lambs. 

Mr.  CruiUiams.  There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  sheep,  principally  by 
farmers  who  have  not  owned  sheep  for  years,  and  many  have  been  bought,  but  I 
could  not  state  as  to  what  per  cent. 

Mr.  Higgins,  Putnam  County.  There  is  much  interest  in  our  part  of  the  county, 
many  engaging  in  the  business  who  never  owned  sheep  before,  starting  on  a  small 
scale,  while  the  interest  seems  to  be  for  first  class  quality  of  sheep.  In  that  imme- 
diate neighborhood  the  increase  is,  I  think,  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  per  oent.  in 
the  last  twelve  months.  I  find  that  most  of  the  sheep  that  have  been  killed  by 
dogs  have  been  killed  by  sporting  dogs,  or  dogs  from  little  towns  and  villages.  I 
have  three  difierent  times  tracked  up  and  killed  them,  and  they  invariably  were 
sporting  men's  dogs,  or  dogs  belonging  in  the  village. 

L,  B.  Skinner,  Miami  County.  The  flocks  have  not  increased  in  the  last  year, 
but  did  the  year  before.  Some  have  been  killed  off*.  While  we  have  a  better 
grade,  we  have  a  fewer  number. 

Mr, ,  Cass  County.    Flocks  have  increased  in  number.    There  are  scarcely 

any  ewe  lambs  sold  for  market,  but  are  sold  to  the  farmers  for  better  prices  than 
they  can  get  at  market, 

Mr.  CowgiHy  Wabash  County.  The  only  reason  which  keeps  them  from  increas- 
ing rapidly  in  our  county  is,  nearly  all  the  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  their 
wether  lambs  in  the  fall  and  winter,  and  some  sell  ewe  lambs,  so  that  diminishes 
from  what  they  otherwise  would  be.  There  are  but  few  sheep  in  Wabash  County, 
at  this  time,  except  ewes  and  breeding  lambs  of  last  spring. 

Mr.  Babe.  The  beet  dog  is  a  dead  dog.  I  saw  an  article,  some  time  since,  in 
a  Chicago  paper,  that  by  taking  a  piece  of  fresh  meat  or  a  little  bag  of  annis  seed 
you  can  almost  take  a  dog  from  its  owner.  Place  this  bait  in  his  trail,  and  you 
will  get  the  dog  almost  without  fail. 

Mr.  Phelps.  In  the  section  of  country  where  I  live,  near  New  Castle,  there  are 
some  who  own  dogs,  yet  have  no  possessions  and  nothing  to  care  for,  and  if  we 
undertake  to  follow  the  dogs  home  we  are  in  danger  of  being  burned  out,  and  on 
that  account  we  had  better  not  track  him.    We  need  a  law  to  get  at  the  men. 

Mr.  Strange.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  a  committee  appointed  to  get 
this  properly  arrainged  before  the  next  Legislature  meets? 

Mr.  Howland.    Keep  the  same  committee. 

Mr.  Strange.    I  feel  that  we  are  discharged. 

Mr.  Howard.  We  will  meet  again  before  next  Legislature  and  we  had  better 
leave  the  appointment  of  such  committee  until  then.  If  appointed  now,  it  might 
lead  to  an  entanglement. 

Ihe  Chair.    I  think  we  had  better  wait  until  they  are  in  session. 
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J.  W,  Robe.  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  hy  the  Chair  on 
programme. 

Carried. 

J.  W.  Elobe,  W.  Sv  Cox  and  J.  L.  Thompson  were  appointed  as  sueh  committee. 

J.  W.  Robe,  I  move  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  to  recommend  ex- 
perts to  jadge  of  sheep  at  our  fairs. 

Carried. 

C.  A.  Phelps,  L.  B.  Skinner  and  Mr.  Quilliams  were  appointed  as  such  com- 
mittee. 

Adjoarned  to  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

thi7bsday  morning  session. 

Januasy  21. 

The  convention  met  at  9  o'clock  with  President  Howland  in  the  chair. 

Secretary  Robe.  I  have  a  communication  from  the  Sheep  Breeder^  and  Wool 
Orowers'  Journal^  a  paper  published  at  Chicago,  asking  us  in  reference  to  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Fat  Stock  Show  at  Chicago,  of  which  Mortimer  Levering  is  secretary  of 
the  Shropshire  Association,  wishing  this  paper  would  publish  a  Sheep  Breeders' 
Directory.  I  do  not  think  this  Aseociation  would  favor  the  taking  of  a  place  in 
the  Sheep  Breeders'  Association.  I  do  not  know  what  would  be  the  rate  of  ad- 
vancement if  the  association  were  to  have  a  published  list  of  president  and 
secretary. 

Mr.  Darnell.    If  it  is  to  be  published  for  nothing  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

Secretary  Robe,  If  the  address  of  our  Association  could  be  published  for  two 
or  three  dollars  it  might  be  well  to  have  it  done,  but  if  it  costs  as  high  as  eight  or 
ten,  I  would  be  opposed  to  it.  The  St.  Louis  folks  have  advised  that  whatever 
changes  are  made,  they  would  be  glad  to  be  notified  of  the  change  of  officers  in  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Darnell.  If  the  cost  of  the  report  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  dollars,  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  having  it  done.  I  move  that  the  question  relative  to  pnb- 
lisbing  this  Association's  address  in  the  Breeder's  Association,  at  Chicago,  be  left 
with  the  Secretary  to  use  his  discretion  whether  we  have  it  published  or  not 

Carried. 

Mr.  Robe.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  Committee  on  Programme  is  now  ready  to 
offer  the  following  report : 

Ist.     President's  Address. 

2d.      Obstacles  to  be  Overcome  by  Beginners— W.  W.  White,  Franklin,  Ind. 

3d.      Is  it  Best  to  Breed  Bam  to  Ewe  Lambs — Eli  B.  Helser,  Warsaw,  Lad. 

4th.  The  Clover  Crop  in  its  Belation  to  the  Farm  and  Sheep  Husbandry — 
Hiram  Howland,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

5th.    Boot  and  Rape  Culture  for  Sheep— Marion  Willisms,  Muncie,  Ind. 

6th.  The  Signs  of  the  Times,  and  Whither  is  the  Sheep  Interests  Tending — 
C.  A.  Phelps,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

7th.  How  Can  Interest  be  Aroused  and  Maintained  in  Sheep  Industry  in 
Indiana — Samuel  C.  Eousch,  Warren,  Ind. 
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Sth.    What  Ck)DBtitnte8  *'An  Expert  Judge''?— J.  B.  Tomlinson,  Fairland, 
Ind. 

9th.    Is  the  Shepherd  or  Collie  Dog  of  any  Service  to  Sheep  Hushandry? — 


The  report  was  adopted. 

J.  L*  Thompson.  The  Committee  on  PresideDt's  Address  would  beg  leave  to 
report  briefly  at  this  time.  I  will  saj  that  one  member  of  the  committee  was 
csalled  home ;  we  did  not  get  the  address  in  time  to  consult  with  the  gentleman  at 
all,  and  we  have  made  a  brief  report.  There  was  one  point  brought  out  in  the 
address  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  which  we  offer  a  resolution.  The  committee  was 
disposed  to  criticise  the  address  for  its  brevity.  It  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  or 
situation  to  spread  out,  and  we  expected  it;  but  probably  we  will  give  him  another 
opportunity. 

Prexidefoi  HowkauL  Gentlemen  o.f  the  Indiana  Wool-Qrowers'  Association — I 
should  not  have  spoken  had  there  not  been  a  disposition  to  criticise  on  the  brevity 
of  my  address.  Of  course  there  is  much  that  could  have  been  said  touching  upon 
congressional  matters,  but  as  the  programme  partially  assigned  duties  to  other  parties 
that  would  necessarily  bring  out  those  points,  I  thought  it  was  wise  not  to  branch 
out  too  far,  but  merely  to  speak  of  them  in  order  that  you  might  have  a  chance  to 
discuss  the  question  more  fully.  I  am  now  inclined  to  criticise  the  committtee  a 
little  for  the  brevity  of  tl^eir  report.  Of  course  we  agree  that  criticisms  are  com- 
mon all  along  the  line.  Let  us  endeavor  to  get  before  Congress  what  we  want. 
yVe  may  talk  about  matters  here,  but  unless  we  take  some  decisive  steps  we  will 
not  be  heard  in  Congress.  The  reason  the  agriculturists  and  stock-raisers  are  not 
favored  more,  is  because  we  are  not  properly  heard.  We  may  be  heard  in  our 
neighborhood,  but  not  in  Congress  I  notice  Mr.  Springer  got  a  bill  through 
Congress  taking  the  tax  off  of  wool,  because  there  were  so  many  farmers  in  the 
S«nate.  How  is  that?  Do  they  want  the  duty  removed  on  wool,  or  are  they  mis- 
informed? It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  position  that  farmers  take  in  reference  to  the 
tariff  on  wool ;  not  that  I  am  particular  on  the  tariff  protection  scheme,  but  we 
are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  running  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  As  farmer  and  citizen  I  ask  for  nothing  more  than  for  the 
mechanic,  but  I  do  ask  equal  favors  with  them.  We  should  not  cast  over  this 
matter  too  lightly,  but  so  shape  our  affairs  that  Congress  may  know  and  make  no 
mistake  in  our  position  this  time. 

Mr,  DomdL  Mr.  Howland  is  right  about  that.  What  talking  we  do  here 
and  on  the  street  don't  amount  to  anything  in  Congress,  and  as  wool  growers  we 
have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  We  should 
ask  a  strong  resolution,  giving  the  sentiment  of  the  State  of  Indiana  that  we  want 
to  be  let  alone  right  where  we  are. 

Mr,  CowgUL  As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  course  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
resolution.  I  think  that  the  evidence  is  clear  to  everybody  who  has  given  any 
particular  attention  to  the  matter,  that  the  duties  left  on  foreign  importation  by 
the  act  of  1890  is  given  more  or  less  to  sheep  husbandry  and  wool  growing.  That 
sarpaases  anything  known  in  our  country,  and  I  think,  in  the  language  of  that 

24— Agr. 
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resolation,  we  should  be  let  aloae  uBtil  we  test  completely  what  the  resalt  of  that 
legislation  will  be  upon  that  great  industry.  And  of  course  I  am  in  fayor  of  the 
adoption  of  another  resolution :  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  by  the 
Secretary  of  this  Association  to  each  member  and  Senator  representing  the  State 
of  Indiana,  that  they  may  know  our  feelings  upon  the  subject,  and  that  we  don't 
want  any  more  undue  legislation  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Darnell  You  ask  anybody  on  the  street  when  a  suit  of  clothes  could  be 
bought,  or  woolen  goods  already  manufactured,  cheaper  than  they  are  now,  and 
they  can't  tell.  Who  is  benefitted  by  this  wool?  It  is  not  the  people,  bat  the 
manufacturer.  People  don't  understand,  and  halloo  "Free  WooL''  I  think  we 
should  keep  in  that  resolution,  "Woolen  clothing  was  never  known  as  cheap  •■ 
to-day." 

The  Chair.    What  will  the  Society  do  with  the  report  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  DamelL  Had  we  not  better  adopt  or  reject  them  separately?  I  move 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Cowgill.  It  would  perhaps  be  awkward  to  go  in  that  form,  and  I  will  say 
frankly  to  you,  Mr.  President  and  the  Aseociation  here,  that  I  wrote  this  resolution 
myself,  not  knowing  that  I  would  be  on  the  committee ;  but  I  thought  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  make  some  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  matter  and 
have  that  written  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  to  go  to  Clongress,  with  the  reasons 
we  may  have  for  such  a  resolve,  and  expressing  our  opinions,  representing  us  in 
Congress  on  that  subject.  I  think  perhaps  for  the  whole  thing,  the  better  way 
would  be  to  amend  the  original  resolution  by  inserting  the  other  one,  which  con- 
tains the  other,  and  a  great  deal  more. 

Prof,  W.  A.  BeU.  I  like  very  much  the  line  of  argument,  and  think  it  is  well 
to  call  attention  to  these  particular  facts,  calling  for  free  wool.  Persons  do  not 
stop  to  think  how  little  the  price  is  in  buying  the  raw  materiaL  Take  a  coat  such 
as  I  have  on,  costing  fifteen  dollars.  How  much  wool  is  there  in  it?  Perhaps  not 
more  than  three  pounds.  (A  voice,  "  not  two  pounds.")  Well,  perhaps  not  two 
pounds.  Take  that  raw  wool,  how  much  is  that  worth,  coming  off  the  shaep,  not 
counting  the  labor,  but  take  it  as  it  leaves  the  farmer's  hands?  The  most  of  this 
coat,  selling  at  fifteen  dollars,  is  worth  fifty  cents.  Now,  every  other  bit  in  it  is 
labor.  Well,  now,  suppose  the  difference  between  foreign  wool  and  home  grown 
wool  would  make  a  difference  in  the  price  of  the  coat  put  on  the  merchant's  desk, 
we  would  not  notice  it  at  all.  That  is  a  fair  illustration  of  every  other  thing 
made  of  wool.  The  price  of  raw  material  is  simply  a  per  cent,  in  the  end,  and 
matters  little,  except  to  the  wool-grower,  who  sells  large  quantities,  and  there  it 
makes  all  difference  in  the  world,  but  to  the  buyer  amounts  to  little  or  nothing. 

Seeretarv  Robe.  1  have  not  a  word  against  the  resolution.  I  am  in  favor  of 
everything  in  it  except  the  length.  A  resolution  of  that  length  will  cost  something 
to  be  put  in  print,  and  I  fear  that  on  that  account  our  Legislators  might  not  read 
it.    I  favor  the  resolution  if  abreviated. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Thompson,  Treasurer  of  the  society,  reported  as  follews:  "We  got 
our  accounts  of  one  year  projected  into  the  other,  and  my  report  was  referred  back 
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on  that  account  The  amount  in  the  treasury  this  season,  independent  of  this 
meeting,  is  $29.05/' 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Robe  the  Treasurer's  report  was  accepted. 

Hon,  Qaitde  MatthewSy  Secretary  of  Siaie^  IndianapoUs,  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Wcol-Qrowers'  AsiiociatioD,  but  I  have  a  subject  I  wish  to  present  to  the  wool- 
growers  of  Indiana.  I  have  just  a  few  moments  that  I  can  get  away  from  my  office 
this  morning,  in  which  to  call  your  attention  to  it.  Yesterday,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Shorthorn  convention,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  a  matter  came  up  in  regard 
to  a  certain  amount  of  appropriation  made  by  the  State  for  the  World's  Fair 
Commission,  and  what  part  could  be  obtained  for  the  encouragement  of  the  live- 
atock  interest  of  this  State.  Tlie  Shorthorn  Association  appointed  a  comniittee  of 
three,  of  which  I  am  one,  to  Isy  the  matter  before  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Indiana  Commission,  to  confer  with  them  in  regard  to  the  $75,000  being  distributed 
among  the  various  live  stock  interests  of  the  State,  and  get  out,  if  possible,  a  fair 
display.  A  rumor  ha»  gone  out  that  the  $5,000  of  this  $75,000  is  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  live-stock  interest.  My  impresdion  is  it  is  not  a  sufficient  sum. 
The  vast  agricultural  interest  of  the  State,  and  especially  that  of  the  breeding  of 
live  stock  of  various  kinds,  for  it  is  not  giving  the  agricultural  interests  their 
portion  of  that  sum  for  the  advancement  of  the  live-stock  interest  in  its  various 
branches.  That  would  be  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  various  associations 
of  the  State,  and  the  Shorthorn  Association  yesterday  passed  a  resolution  inviting 
the  live-stock  associations  to  appoint  a  committee  of  at  least  one  peison  to  go  be- 
fore the  Indiana  Commission  and  lay  this  subject  before  them.  The  Wool-Grow- 
ers should  take  action  and  appoint  a  committee  to  go  with  us,  and  all  the  associa- 
tions of  the  State.  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  your  meeting,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  well  worth  your  consideration. 

The  Chair.    Have  you  a  sum  to  name? 

Mr.  Matthews.  No,  sir;  yon  take  them  as  live-stock  interest,  cattle,  horses, 
sheep  and  swine;  yon  have  four  or  five  interests  there.  You  take  the  horse  inter- 
est and  it  will  have  to  be  divided  into  trotting  and  draft  breeds.  You  have  five 
distinct  breeds  of  cattle,  strongly  held  in  the  State  demanding  a  fair  representa- 
tion in  that  show,  as  well  as  the  various  breeds  of  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton. 
Five  thousand  dollars  is  too  smsll  a  sum  to  advance  these  interests  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  State  for  this  purpose.  Your  agricultural  interests,  and  especially 
the  live-stock  interest,  ranks  above  the  mining  and  manufacturing  interests.  We 
should  have  an  equal  amount  with  other  interests,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
amount  they  pan  give  out.  The  State  appropriated  $75,000,  the  building  is  to  cost 
$25,000,  leaving  $50,000  for  the  display.  After  taking  out  the  expenses  I  do  not 
know  what  will  be  left.  The  live-stock  are  entitled  to  a  fair  show,  and  the  Indiana 
CommiFsion  should  make  ample  provision  for  a  creditable  exhibit  of  otfir  live- 
stock. Indiana  is  a  good  State,  and  can  make  a  good  display  from  her  various  re- 
sources, and  can  make  as  good  a  show  of  live  stock  as  any  other  interest,  whatever 
the  amount.  By  conferring  with  the  commission  yon  will  probably  get  better  sup- 
port than  if  you  let  it  go  by  default 

Mr.  ThompMn.    The  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  and  I  move  that  a  committee  of 
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three  be  appointed  to  confer  with  a  like  committee  from  the  other  stock  SBSOcia- 
tions  on  that  subject. 

Prof,  Belt,  1  wish  to  offer  an  amendment  to  that  motion,  that  there  be  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  of  which  the  President  of  this  meetins:  shall  be  chairman.  It 
would  be  appropriate  that  he  shoald  be  on  the  committee.  I  snggest  that  change 
if  the  mover  will  accept  it. 

The  motion  was  carried  as  amended,  and  >  President  G.  A.  Rowland,  J.  L. 
Thompson  and  Prof.  W.  A.  Bell  were  appointed  as  such  committee. 

Mr.  Mattheufs.  This  matter  should  be  discussed  as  to  what  would  be  the  best 
way  of  usiny  this  money  to  advance  the  sheep  interest.  You  should  give  some  in- 
struction to  the  committee  so  they  can  act,  and  get  as  nearly  as  possible  what  yon 
desire,  and  whatever  action  is  taken  and  done  should  be  done  early  as  possible,  for 
the  reason  that  it  requires  some  time  to  come  in  competition  with  the  world,  and 
whatever  Indiana  may  send  should  be  creditable  to  yon  as  sheep  breeders^  and 
also  to  the  State. 

Secretary  Robe  I  suggest  we  have  a  paper  on^  this  subject  at  the  close  of  which 
we  can  discuss  it  more  fully  if  desired.  I  suggest  that  we  now  hear  Mr.  Thomp- 
son on  this  subject. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Thompson  read  the  following  paper:  "Indiana  Exhibit  of  Sheep 
at  the  World's  Fair,  1893." 

John  L,  Thompson,  Gentlemen,  "  Indiana's  Exhibit  of  Sheep  at  the  World's 
.  Fair,"  the  subject  allotted  me  by  your  Committee  on  Programme,  is  a  subject  of 
as  much  importance  as  any  that  has  ever  come  before  our  association. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  management  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  is  to  have  the  live  stock  and  agricultural  interests  of  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  adequately  represented.  In  other  wordi>,  to  give  the  live-stock 
breeders  and  farmers  of  this  country  an  opportunity  to  show  to  the  people  of  the 
Old  World,  as  well  as  a  great  many  of  our  own  folks,  the  great  strides  made  in 
these  industries  within  the  last  few  years. 

To  give  you  a  more  definite  idea  of  what  this  show  is  intended  to  be,  and  of 
the  points  of  most  interest  to  us  as  sheep  breeders,  I  quote  at  length — 

RULES  AND  INFORMATION  FOR  EXHIBITORS  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AT 
THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION,  1893. 

Section  1. 

The  live  stock  exhibit  will  begin  August  24,  and  close  October  30,  1893. . 
The  period  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  animals  for  award  in  the  different 
divisions  of  live  stock,  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  will  be  as  follows: 
C\    Sheep— October  2  to  October  14, 
E.    Dogs — June  12  to  June  17. 

Sheep— SECTION  7. 

i.  A%  to  Shmpshire — That  they  are  registered  in  the  flock  book  of  the  "  Amer- 
ican Shropshire  Registry  Association,"  or  the  "  Shropshire  Flock  Book  "  of  Great 
Britain. 
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II.  Ab  to  SoutMoum — That  they  are  registered  in  the  **  American  Southdnwn 
Beoord/'  or  the  flock  book  of  the  "  Southdown  Breeders'  Association ''  of  Eogland. 

III.  As  to  Oxford  Down — That  thej  are  registered  in  the  flock  book  of  the 
"  American  Oxford  Down  Sheep  Apsociation/'  or  the  ''Oxford  Down  Flock  Book'' 
of  Great  Britain. 

I V,  As  to  Hampshire— Tha,t  they  are  registered  in  the  *'  Hampshire  Down 
Flock  Book"  of  Great  Britain. 

V,  As  Iti  Cotswold — That  they  are  registered  in  the  "American  Cotswold 
Record ." 

VL  As  to  Leieetier — That  they  are  registered  in  the  flock  book  of  the  *'  Amer- 
ican Leicester  Breeders'  Association." 

VU.  As  io'  Lincoln — That  they  are  registered  in  the  flock  book  of  the  "  Amer- 
ican Lincoln  Breeders'  Association." 

VI IL  As  to  Cheviot —Thsit  they  are  resistered  in  the  flock  book  of  the  "Cheviot 
Society ''  of  America. 

IX,  As  to  Dorset  Horn — That  they  are  registered  in  the  flock  book  of  the 
'*  Dorset  Horn  Society,"  of  America,  or  the  "  Dorset  Horn  Flock  Book"  of  Great 
Britain. 

X.  'American  Merinos  can  be  entered  ander  one  only  of  the  following  condi- 
tions : 

a.    To  be  judged  for  weight  and  quality  of  fleece. 

6.    To  be  judged  for  form  and  size  of  carcass  and  weight  and  quality  of  fleece. 

All  American  Merinos  must  be  registered  in  one  of  the  following  named  flock 
books :  ''  Vermont  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Association,"  "  Vermont  Atwood  Club 
Begister,"  ''New  York  State  American  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Association," 
'' Standard  American  Merino  Register  Association,"  '*Ohio  Spanuh  Merino  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association,"  '*  United  States  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Eegistry  Associa- 
tion," *'  Michigan  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Association,"  "  National  Merino  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association,"  "  Wisconsin  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool-Growers'  Association 
Merino  Sheep  Register,"  "  Missouri  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Association." 

XL  As  to  Delaine  Merinos — That  they  are  registered  in  one  of  the  following 
named  flock  books:  "National  Delaine  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Association," 
"  Dickinron  Merino  Sheep  Record  Company,"  "  Improved  Delaine  Merino  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association,"  "  Black  Top  Spanish  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Association," 
^'  Improved  Black  Top  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Association,"  "  National  Improved 
8axony  Sheep  Breeders'  Association,"  "Standard  Delaine  Spanish  Merino 
Registry." 

XIL  As  to  French  Merinos — That  they  are  registered  in  the  "  American  Ram- 
bonillet  Record." 

Skction  8. 

Sheep  ofiered  for  admission  under  an  entry  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sworn 
statement,  giving  date  of  shearing,  which  for  sheep  exhibited  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  must  be  not  earlier  than  April  1, 1893.  Sheep  that  have  been 
uneyenly  or  stubble  shorn,  or  that  have  been  clipped  so  as  to  conceal  defects,  or 
whose  fleeces  have  been  artificially  colored,  singed  or  oiled,  will  not  be  admitted 
to  the  ground. 
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Unimfboved  Sheep — 8ectioh  9. 

Entries  may  be  made  of  specimens  of  unimproved  types  of  sheepi  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Live  Stock  are  possessed  of  historic  or 
other  interest  to  visitors. 

Sheep  entered  in  this  class  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete  for  any  preminnj 
offered,  but  may  be  viewed  and  referred  to  in  the  official  report  of  the  judges  or 
jury  of  award. 

Section  10. 

Sheep  other  than  those  mentioned  above  shall  be  eligible  to  entry  under  the 
following  conditions : 

The  application,  if  from  a  foreign  country,, must  bear  the  official  approval  of 
the  Exposition  Commissioner  or  Commibsion  representing  the  country  where  the 
animal  is  owned,  and  must  in  each  cace  phow  that  the  animal  offered  for  entry  is 
a  representative  of  some  recognized  breed  or  variety,  giving  a  description,  includ- 
ing name,  sge  and  sez,  and  stating  that  the  exhibitor  has  owned  the  animal  for  a 
period  of  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such  application,  and  any  further 
information  that  may  be  required  by  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Live  Stock* 

General  Regulations — Skcjtign  16. 

The  Exposition  being  of  an  international  character,  it  is  desirable  that  every 
species,  breed,  variety,  or  family  of  animals,  domesticated  or  otherwise,  through- 
out the  world  be  represented  thereat. 

The  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Live  Stock  is  therefore  authorized  to  admit 
for  exhibition,  but  not  for  competition  or  award,  animals  which  in  his  opinion 
possess  sufficient  merit,  interest  or  utility  to  entitle  them  to  admission  at  an  inter- 
national exhibition. 

Section  17. 

The  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Live  Stock  is  authorized  to  create  classes  in 
addition  to  those  enumerated  in  the  premium  list,  when  in  his  judgment  the  inter- 
ests of  ilie  Exposition  will  be  advanced  thereby. 

Animals  forming  such  additional  classes  will  have  the  right  to  compete  for 
such  premiums  and  medals  as  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Live  Stock  shall 
designate  at  the  time  the  classes  are  formed. 

Section  18. 

Exhibitors  must  in  each  case  file  an  application,  showing  that  they  have 
owned  the  animal  offered  for  entry  for  a  period  of  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  application,  giving  the  name,  ag^  and  sex,  and  a  description  of  the 
animal,  and  furnish  a  copy  of  the  certificate  issued  by  the  Association  in  whoee 
registry  such  animal  is  recorded,  or  in  Divisions  "  E"  and  "F,"8uch  evidence  and 
information  as  required  by  Sections  "  13,"  "14"  and  "  16"  of  these  Rules. 
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Action  19. 

The  age  of  animals  mast  be  calculated  to  the  opening  day  designated  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  division  to  which  they  belong. 

Section  20. 

Applications  for  entries  in  all  divisions,  except  Division  **  £,''  must  be  filed 
with  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Live  Stock  on  or  before  June  15, 1893.  Ap* 
plications  for  entry  in  Division  "E"  will  close  May  20,  1893. 

SXCTION  21. 

Should  any  exhibitor  wilfully  misrepresent  any  fact  required,  or  should  he 
attempt  to  perpetrate»a  fraud  upon  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  in  connec- 
tion with  an  entry  in  the  Department  of  Live  Stock,  such  exhibitor  shall  be  barred 
from  competing  for  any  premium  or  award  in  this  department,  and  the  animal  or 
animals  so  ofiered  by  him  for  entry  shall  be  removed  from  the  grounds. 

Section  22. 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  being  open  to  the  world,  it  is  important 
that  the  best  animals  of  their  kind  only  be  exhibited  thereat.  For  this  reason  the 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Live  Stock  has  authority,  if  in  his  judgment  any 
animal  offered  for  admission  to  the  grounds  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
under  an  entry,  is  not  a  typical  represenftative  of  its  kind,  to  exclude  the  same 
from  the  grounds  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

Section  23. 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  will  provide  accommodations  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  Live  Stock.  All  stalls  will  be»regularly  numbered;  corresponding 
numbers  on  labels  of  uniform  character  will  be  funished  exhibitors,  and  no  ani- 
mal will  be  allowed  to  pass  from  its  stall  without  having  its  proper  number  at- 
tached. 

Section  24. 

The  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Live  Stock  is  authorized  to  order  the  re- 
inoval  of  vicious  or  fractious  animals  from  the  grounds. 

Section  26. 

The  Director-General  shall  appoint  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  such  assitants  as 
may  be  necessary ;  such  veterinary  surgeon  shall  cause  animals  offered  for  entry 
io  be  examined  before  their  admission  to  the  grounds,  to  guard  against  infectious 
-or  contagions  diseases,  and  shall  make  a  daily  inspection  of  the  grounds  and 
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stables  occupied  by  the  Live  Stock  exhibit,  and  report  to  the  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Live  Stock  the  condition  in  which  the  stalls  and  groands  adjacent  tbereto- 
are  kept.  In  case  of  the  sickness  of  any  animal,  it  shall  be  removed  bj  order  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Live  Stock,  to  a  separate  indosure,  and  the  ex- 
hibitor may  either  direct  the  treatment  of  such  animal  himself,  or  employ  the  vet- 
erinary surgeon,  appointed  for  the  Department  of  Live  Stock,  for  whose  servicer 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred,  a  reasonable  charge  will  be  made  by  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

Section  26. 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  shall  not  be  held  responpible  for  any  in- 
jury  to,  or  for  the  death  of  any  animal  exhibited  thereat. 

Section  27. 

Exhibitors  will  furnish  their  own  attendants,  who  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Bnles  and  Regulations  governing  employes  of  the  Depal'tment  of  Live  Stock.  In 
case  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  an  attendant  to  obey  said  rules  and  regulations, 
the  exhibitor  employing  such  attendant  agrees  to  discharge  him,  upon  notification 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Live  Stock. 

Section  28. 

In  Divisions  "A,"  "B,"  "C"  and  *'D''  no  exhibitor  will  be  allowed  more 
than  two  entries  in  any  one  exhibition  ring,  i.  je.,  two  1-year-old,  two  2-yeai^ 
olds,  etc  • 

Section  29. 

Awards  made  in  this  department  will  be  subject  to  the  general  system  adopted 
by  the  World's  Columbian  Commission,  and  shall  be  made  under  such  regulations 
and  conditions,  in  addition  to  those  ipentioned  herein,  as  may  be  adopted  by  said- 
commission. 

Section  30. 

• 

Animals  will  be  exhibited  for  award  in  the  amphitheater,  to  be  erected  for 
such  purpose,  subject  to  such  special  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Live  Stock  may  decide  necessary  to  an  orderly  and  successful 
exhibition. 

Section  31. 

In  case  of  doubt  by  any  jury  or  committee,  acting  under  authority  of  the 

World's  Columbian  Commission,  as  to  any  essential  fact  required  by  the  roles  of 

the  Live  Stock  Department,  in  connection  with  the  entry  of  an  animal  for  compe- 

ition,  satisfactory  proof  in  writing  must  be  furnished  by  the  exhibitor  within  a. 
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epecified  time,  unless  the  doabt  exists  as  to  the  age  of  an  animal,  in  which  case  an 
examination  shall  be  made  by  the  veterinary  sar^eon  appointed  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Live  Stock,  and  shoald  the  report  of  such  veterinary  surgeon  be  that  the 
age  has  not  been  correctly  stated,  or  should  the  evidence  submitted  by  an  exhib- 
itor, in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  such  jury  or  committee  be  unsatisfactory,  the 
animal  so  o£fered  for  competition  shall  be  barred  from  competing  in  any  class  or 
division  of  the  Live  Stock  Department. 

Section  34. 

Numbers  alone  will  designate  stock  on  the  Exposition  grounds,  prior  to  the 
award  of  premiums. 

Section  35. 

Exhibitors  will  be  required  to  keep  the  stalls  occupied  by  their  exhibits  and 
the  grounds  adjacent  thereto  thoroughly  clean,  in  accordance  with  the  stable  and 
ground  regulations  to  be  hereafter  issued  by  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Live 
Stock.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  regulation  will  subject  the  exhibit  to  peremp- 
tory removal  from  the  Exposition  grounds  by  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Live  Stock. 

Section  36. 

Evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Live  Stock  must  be 
anbmitted  that  animals  exhibited  as  breeders  are  not  barren. 

Section  37. 
An  Official  Catalogue  will  be  issued  by  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

Section  38. 

Ample  facilities  will  be  provided  for  the  conveyance  and  distribution  of  water 
throughout  the  grounds. 

Section  39. 

Forage  and  grain  will  be  furnished  at  reasonable  prices,  at  depots  conveniently 
located  within  the  grounds. 

PREMIUM  LIST— DIVISION  C-SHEEP. 

<X>T8W0LD»  LEICESTER,  LINCOLN,  SOUTHDOWN,  8HB0P8HIRE,    MERINO  (a),  MERINO 

(b),  DELAINE-MERINO. 

Ist.    2d.  3d.  4th. 

Bam,  3  years  old  and  over $35  00  |25  00  $20  00  $15  00 

«  2  "    "    under  3 :  35  00   26  00  20  00  16  00 

"  1  year   "     "   2 35  00   26  00  20  00  16  00 

''  under  1  year  old 26  00   20  00  15  00  10  00 


\ 
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Ist. 
Ewe,  3  years  old  and  over $35  00 

"    2     "         "        under  8 35  00 

"    1  year       "  "      2 35  00 

"    under  1  year  old 25  00 

Bam  and  3  Ewes,  all  over  2  yean  old 40  00 

Pen  of  5  Ewes,  2  years  old  or  over,  bred  by  ex- 

kibitor 45  00      35  00      25  00      20  OO 

Pen  of  2  Bams  and  3  Ewes,  under  2  years  old, 

bred  by  exhibitor 45  00      35  00      25  00      20  OO 

Best  Bam  of  any  age 50  00 

"   Ewe    "         "      60  00 


2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

125  00 

$20  00 

$15  00 

25  00 

20  00 

15  00 

25  00 

20  00 

15  00 

20  00 

15  00 

10  00 

30  00 

25  00 

20  00 

DOBSET  HOBN,  CHEVIOT,  FRENCH  MERINO. 

Ist.  2d.  3d. 

Bam,  3  yearp  old  and  over $25  00  $20  00  $15  00 

"     2     "         "        under  3 25  00  20  00  15  00 

"      1  year       "  "      2 25  00  20  00  15  00 

'*     under  1  year  old 20  00  15  00  10  00 

Ewe,  3  years  old  and  over 25  00  20  00  15  00 

"    2     "  "        under  3 25  00  20  00  15  00 

"    1  year       "  "      2 25  00  20  00  15  00 

"    under  1  year  old 20  00  16  00  10  00 

Bam  and  3  Ewes,  all  over  2  years  old   .....    30  00  25  00  20  00 

Pen  of  5  Ewes,  2  years  old  or  over,  bred  by  ex- 
hibitor      35  00  25  00  20  00 

Pen  of  2  Bams  and  3  Ewes,  under  2  years  old, 

bred  by  exhibitor 36  00  25  00  20  00 

Best  Bam  of  any  age 50  00 

"   Ewe     "         *' 50  00 


4th. 

$10  OO 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  oa 

15  00 

15  00 

15  00 

\ 


OOATS — ANGORA,  CASHMERE. 

Ist.  2d. 

Buck,  over  2  years  old $25  00  $20  00 

"      1  year  old  and  under  2 25  00  20  00 

"      under  1  year  old 15  00  10  00 

Doe,  over  2  years  old 25  00  20  OO 

"    1  year  old  and  under  2 25  00  20  00 

"    under  1  year  old 15  00  10  00 

Pen,  2  Bucks  and  3  Does,  bred  by  exhibitor 30  00  20  00^ 

Buck  of  any  age 40  00 

Doe      "         " 40  00 


At. 
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Now,  while  the  rales  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  the  Live  Stock  Depart- 
"^ment  are  not  perfect,  but  little  of  man's  work  is,  and  admitting  that  the  classifica- 
tion for  sheep  might  have  been  and  doubtless  would  have. been  improved,  had 
there  not  been  so  many  warring  elements  and  divided  interests  among  our  Merino 
friends,  the  question  we  are  most  interested  in  is  the  part  Indiana  wool-growers 
are  to  take  in  this  show.    Indiana's  exhibit  of  sheep  at  the  World's  Columbian 
'Exhibition  should  be  a  prominent,  impressive  and  representative  feature  of  what 
is  to  be  the  greatest  display  of  all  that  pertains  to  agriculture  of  any  show  the 
world  has  ever  seen.    Prominent  on  account  of  our  nearness  to  Chicago  and  the 
•comparative  ease  and  small  expense  necessary  for  our  flocks  to  reach  the  show. 
Impressive  because  the  wool-growers  of  our  great  State  should  contribute  their 
mite  toward  attracting  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  our  boundless  resources  of  all 
•kinds,  especially  agricultural  representative,  for  the  reason  that  Indiana  now  has 
within  her  borders  a9  fine  Oocks  of  most  of  the  improved  breeds  of  sheep  and  es- 
pecially the  mutton  breeds  as  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Fair  goers  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  prominent  place  the  Indiana  exhibit 
•of  sheep  has  held  in  all  the  leading  shows  of  the  country  for  the  last  six  or  eight 
years. 

The  time  was,  within  the  recollection  of  most  of  us,  that  in  al|  market  reports 
the  *' Indiana  Sheep"  was  used  as  the  representative  of  any  long  legged,  ewe- 
necked,  flat  sided,  bare  bellied  nondescript.  Indiana  wool  simply  m^ant  any  low 
grade,  scrappy,  hurry,  taggy  lot  that  no  other  term  known  to  the  trade  would 
properly  represent  its  condition.  Now  this  is  all  changed  as  you  are  aware,  with- 
out my  going  into  details.  Then  why  not  use  this,  the  best  of  all  opportunities, 
to  show  the  world  the  results  of  our  labor?  We  may  not  win  as  great  a  share  of 
the  prizes  as  has  been  our  fortune 'at  the  past  and  less  important  shows,  but  we 
will  be  doing  our  part  to  maintain  and  advance  the  reputation  of  our  flocks  and 
«tate. 

I  would  suggest  and  strongly  recommend,  as  far  as  practicable,  united  action 
on  the  part  of  Indiana  sheep  breeders  in  preparing  for  and  in  making  the  show ; 
that  our  .Association  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  confer  with  the  State  Com- 
missioners of  World's  Fair  Managers  at  its  meetins  February  4  I  would  advise 
that  at  the  proper  time  our  Association  suggest  the  names  of  at  least  two  of  our 
best  experts  for  judges  at  World's  Fair. 

DISCUSSION. 

Preaident  Howiand.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  an  apportionment  for  the 
^iflerent  breeds.  We  are  to  ask  for  a  certain  amount  to  make  a  stock  show,  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  sheejf^  and  a  certain  amount  for  cattle,  and  so  on  down  the  line; 
but  how  we  can  get  it  divided  up  between  the  difierent  breeds  will  be  a  problem 
difficult  to  solve,  but  still  we  should  strive  for  as  much  as  we  can  get  in  the  inter- 
est of  stock  raisers  and  have  it  in  the  hands  of  the  wool-growers  that  they  may 
do  the  best  they  can,  and  the  cattle  men  the  same.  We  should  work  in  unity  and 
harmony  in  this  matter  and  avoid  wrangling  that  the  best  of  results  may  be 
.aecured. 
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Secretary  Robe.  I  understand  that  this  matter  is  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Sheep  Interest  of  Indiana. 

The  Chair,  1  understand,  Mr.  Matthews,  yoar  committee  ask  for  cattle ;  70Q 
would  not  ask' for  Shorthorns  especially. 

Mr.  MaUhews.  No,  I  do  not  so  understand  it.  My  idea  is,  it  is  not  the  amount 
for  different  breeds,  but  we  want  united  efforts  to  make  as  large  a  sum  out  of  the 
general  appropriation  as  we  can  get,  and  then  the  matter  may  be  left,  giving  any 
one  breed  of  cattle  or  one  interest  of  live-stock  precedence  over  another.  That 
appropriation  is  not  sufficient.  Our  first  effort  should  be  to  get  as  large  an  appro- 
priation as  possible  and  divide  it  amDng  the  live-stock  interests  of  the  State 
equably ;  but  we  must  take  what  we  can  get  and  are  entitled  to.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  committee  from  the  Shonthorn  breeders,  and  I  will,  with  this  committee 
appointed  to-day,  see  that  justice  is  done  the*  Southdown.  At  the  same  time,  while 
I  am  a  breeder  of  Southdown,  they  and  all  other  breeds  must  stand  on  equal  foot- 
ing, getting  all  we  can  and  divide  equally  as  possible.  The  different  associations 
should  act  together,  and  let  our  wants  be  known,  as  this  is  the  only  way  to  accom- 
plish the  result  we  desire. 

The  Chair.  If  we  have  pure  breed  we  want  to  show  it ;  if  it  is  not  as  popular 
as  others  it  should  not  be  left  in  the  background,  but  bring  all  to  the  front. 

Secretary  Bobe,  Before  leaving  the  subject,  Brother  Thompson  has  favored  us 
with  much,  valuable  information,  and  I  would  like  to  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion and  move  its  adoption  : 

Resolvedj  That  we  recommend  J.  L.  Thompson  to  the  World's  Fair  Com- 
mission as  a  suitable  person  for  Superintendent  of  the  Sheep  Department  at  said 
World's  Fair.  We  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  Mr.  Thdmpson's  integrity  and 
ability  for  such  Superintendent.  • 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  committee  to  choose  expert  judges  of  sheep  and  wool  at  the  county  fair» 
of  the  State,  and  the  next  State  Fair,  submitted  the  following,  which  was  con- 
curred in:  T.  C.  Phelps,  of  Greensburg;  J.  B.  Herkless,  Knightstown;  8.  W. 
Dungan,  Franklin;  J.  L.  Thompson,  Marion;  Uriah  Privette,  Qreensburg;  J.  R. 
Tomlinson,  Fairland;  I.  J.  Williams,  Muncie;  M.  W.  Collett,  Meta;  James  A. 
Guiliiams,  Fincastle;  S.  C.  Roush,  Warren;  8.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  O.;  L.  B. 
Skinner,  Denver,  and  C.  F.  Darnell,  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  DamelL  We  had  a  committee  appointed  at  last  meeting  to  wait  on  the 
State  Board  and  ascertain  if  they  would  agree  to  put  in  the  premium  list  a  sepa- 
rate premium  for  home-bred  sheep  as  against  imported  sheep.  I  believe  Mr. 
Thompson  is  Chairman  of  that  committee ;  let  us  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Thompeon.  I  am  certain  I  never  sent  or  made  so  ridiculous  a  proposition 
as  that  would  be.  If  you  do  that  with  sheep,  the  same  principle  should  be  carried 
out  through  all  departments  of  live-stock ;  we  could  not  ask  for  that  in  sheep 
without  asking  the  same  in  all  the  others.  The  State  Board  might  now,  but  would 
not  in  the  past.  It  is  not  the  imported  alone,  but  going  out  of  this  State  or 
neighborhood  results  in  the  same  thing';  you  have  to  confine  it  to  those  bred  by 
the  exporter.  It  is  just  as  bad  to  go  into  Ohio  or  any  other  State  and  buy  sheep 
for  show  purposes  as  to  import  them. 
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Prcsident  Howland  again  called  attention  to  the  renewal  of  membenthip. 

Mr.  OowgilL  We  should  renew  our  membership  promptly  each  year.  I  do 
not  want  a  treasury  with  nothing  in  .it.  If  the  wool  interest  and  sheep  husbandry 
is  not  worth  a  dollar  and  the  trouble  of  coming  to  these  meeting.*,  it  is  a  poor 

thing. 

The  Chair,  I  would  ask  if  there  is  any  gentleman  here  on  the  programme 
whose  name  was  called  yesterday  that  had  a  paper.    I  do  not  think  th^re  ip. 

J.  W.  Robe,  I  move  that  we  set  the  time  for  our  meeting  next  year  to  imme- 
diately follow  after  the  Shorthorn  meeting. 

Mr.  Beeler.  That  motion  is  proper,  but  thai  has  been  set  before.  The  Short- 
horn meeting  is  followed  by  the  Wool-Growers,  and  that  by  the  Swine  Breeders; 
they  have  agreed  as  to  the  time. 

The  Chair.  The  Shorthorn  men  set  the  third  Tuesday  in  January ;  then  ours 
would  be  the  third  Wednesday  in  January,  at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  Robe.  I  will  make  my  motion  for  the  third  Wednesday  in  January,  or 
the  next  day  following  the  Shorthorn  meeting,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

Carried.  . 

Mr.  Thompson.    I  move  that  we  now  proceed  to  the  election  of  offic#»r8. 

Carried. 

The  election  resulted  as  follows : 

President — C.  A.  Howland,  Indianapolis. 
Viee-Pregident — Prof.  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis. 
Secretary — J.  W.  Robe,  Greencastle. 
Treasurer — J.  L.  Thompson,  Marion. 

Fielding  Beeler,  Indianapolis. 

Cal.  Darnell,  Indianapolis. 

J.  B.^Harkless,  Carthage. 


Executive   Committee  — 


Upon  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Howland,  he  said:  ''Let  me  say  for  the  interest 
of  the  wool-growers,  and  of  sheep-husbandry  in  general,  as  members  and  office^, 
or  members  of  the  executive  committee,  I  wish  you  would  bear  in  mind,  if  I  can  be  of 
service  to  you,  to  let  me  know,  and  if  necessary  can  call  the  executive  or  entire 
Association  together,  and  don't  let  us  be  behind  the  times,  but  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  as  this  year  is  an  important  one,  and  this  meeting  of  Congress  is  important,- 
but  I  think  it  is  hedged  around  pretty  well,  but  there  will  be  an  effort  to  legislate 
on  our  interests,  and  our  resolution  will  reach  and  satisfy  our  opinion  on  that,  but 
certain  things  are  to  be  done  in  the  interest  of  any  organization,  if  we  will  be 
alert  and  save  ourselves  the  mortification  of  having  things  done  contrary  to  our 
wishes.  Therefore,  I  will  say  that  any  time  you  deem  necessary  to  discuss  these 
things  pertaining  to  the  interest  of  the  wool-growers  of  the  State  and  the  United 
States,  if  you  will  notify  me,  I  am  ready  to  act  in  the  matter.  I  would  thank  you 
for  the  honor  which  you  have  again  so  generously  bestowed  upon  me. 

Secretory  Robe,  If  there  is  nothing  before  the  house,  I  would  recommend  that 
we  take  up  Subject  No.  4,  for  discussion  at  this  time :  ''Care  and  Management  of 
fiheep  as  Regards  Better  Profits  from  Sheep-Hasbandry." 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Chair.    I  would  like  if  Mr.  Beeler  would  say  eomethiog  on  this  subject. 

Mr,  Beder,  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  out,  and  do  not  fully  understand 
what  the  question  is.  (The  subject  was  here  repeated.)  I  have  not  been  giv^ing 
the  matter  attention,  and  do  not  like  to  lead. 

Prof.  W,  A,  Bell.  I  can  open  the  question  better  than  discuss  it.  A  person 
don't  have  to  know  much  to  open  up  a  question  for  discussion.  I  have  learned, 
preparing  for  the  paper  I  read  yesterday,  several  facts  in  regard  to  general  sheep 
interest  I  was  not  familiar  with  before.  One  is,  in  Indiana  the  average  clip  is 
about  a  pound  les^  than  the  average  clip  of  the  United  States.  Statistics  show 
thaA  Indiana  gives  an  average  of  five  and  a-half  pounds,  whereas  the  average  clip 
for  the  Entire  United  States  is  about  six  snd  six-tenths.  I  do  not  know  why  this 
is  the  case.  I  al«o  learn  that  in  securing  the  wool  the  average  loss  to  the  clip  as 
it  comes  off  the  aoimal  is  a  little  more  than  50  per  cent  in  weight  between  the 
wool  coming  from  the  sheep  and  pcoured  wool.  I  find  that  Indiana  wool  has  lost 
45  per  cent,  so  there  is  quite  a  difference.  We  are  away  up  in  rank  in  sheep  rais- 
ing ;  there  are  only  four  or  five  territories  which  have  more  sheep  than  we  have, 
standing  five  or  six  out  of  forty-six  in  rank  in  regard  to  the  loss  in  scouring  which 
is  in  our  favor,  and  I  suppose  shows  that  Indiana  sheep  are  better  kept,  the  wool 
is  kept  cleaner.  I  take  this  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  a  discussion.  Why  is 
it  the  Indiana  clip  averages  one  pound  less  to  the  fleece  than  all  the  United  States, 
and  Indiana  wool  loses  less  zn  scouring  than  the  great  majority  of  States  and 
territories  ? 

Mr.  Oowgill.  Mr.  President,  I  can  only  give  an  opinion  in  regard  to  that 
matter.  I  have  not  examined  statistical  reports  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  my- 
self in  regard  to  several  questions  arising  in  connection  with  a  subject  of  that  kind 
which  might  possibly  change  my  opinion.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  raising  of  the 
average  of  the  clip  of  the  unsecured  clip  of  the  United  States,  taking  the  whole 
country,  is  a  greater  average  than  the  Indiana  wool.  A  much  larger  majority  of 
the  sheep,  taking  the  whole  United  States,  is  of  the  Merino  blood  of  the  fine  wool 
sheep ;  they  shear  a  larger  and  heavier  fleece ;  there  is  more  oil  in  it,  and  when  it 
comes  to  be  scoured  will  lose  a  greater  per  cent,  than  the  mutton  grades  and  long 
wool  sheep  do.  I  think  that  in  Indiana  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  medium 
wool  and  mutton  breeds  of  sheep  than  of  the  finer  wool  sheep  and  Merino  blood. 
Hence,  when  you  come  to  take  the  whole  country,  all  the  wool  grown  in  the  United 
States,  yon  get  more  Merino  blood  than  you  do  of  the  mutton  breeds,  and  when 
yon  average  the  clip  it  weighs  more  in  the  grease  before  scouring  than  other  kinds 
of  wool  do.  The  fleece  is  heavier.  There  being  fewer  sheep  raised  in  Indiana  of 
that  blood  makes  the  scoured  average  higher  than  the  scoured  average  taking  the 
whole  country  together;  that  is  my  opinion ;  I  have  said  before  what  I  now  repeat ; 
if  we  come  to  examine  statistics  it  might  change  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Beeler.  1  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Cowgill  is  right  about  the  matter.  In  the 
new  Western  States  there  is  much  dirt  and  sand  in  the  fleece,  and  it  will  weigh 
heavier  and  will  be  a  bigger  loss  in  scouring. 
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Mr,  ThampBfm,  We  get  more  for  onr  wool  than  Kentnckj  wool.  Indiana 
wool  is  qu  ted  at  the  top  of  the  market.  That  is  made  po«Bibleon  account  of  light 
shrinkage.  In  Kentucky  they  breed  more  Southdown  and  lighter  than  we  have 
here.  Merino  wool,  that  will  shear  eight  pounds,  is  worth  only  20  cents,  while  a 
good  medium  wool  fleece,  shrinking  45  per  cent.,  is  worth  26  or  27  cents. 

Tht  Chhir,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  another  point  while  we  are  discussing 
this  theme.  T  notice  the  breeders  and  wool-growers  of  Michigan  peem  to  claim 
that  we  could  not  raise  wool  in  the  United  States  equal  to  English  and  Australian 
wool,  and  abandoned  the  idea  of  equaling  foreign  wools.  It  is  a  weak  thing  to  do, 
and  certainly  will  hurt  us  if  we  permit  such  sentiments  to  go  out.  If  an  idea  is 
advanced  that  our  wool  is  inferior,  it  will  bemused  in  the  hands  of  those  who  want 
to  take  the  duty  off  of  wool.  Wool  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States  as  suc- 
cessfully as  in  other  countries,  if  care  is  taken.  There  is  ma^h  in  feed  and  feeding 
often — not  letting  them  get  in  good  order  and  then  thin  again — but  always  in 
first-class  condition.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  good  caufe  for  discouragement, 
and  saying  that  American  wools  can  not  be  produced  as  good  n^  foreign  wools,  and 
I  object  to  that  way  of  talking.    I  wish  to  know  your  opinion  on  that. 

Mr,  J.  B.  Herkless^  Carthage,  I  have  had  some  experience  with  imported  sheep, 
and  find  the  second  fleece  is  better  than  the  first.  I  have  had  men  to  object  and 
say  my  sheep' had  coarse  wool,  and  ask,  "why  isnH  it  fine?"  I  tell  them,  when 
next  year,  and  American  grown,  the  wool  will  be  finer,  and  any  man  who  handles 
sheep  will  find  it  so  in  the  long  wool.  The  middle  sheep  is  not  quite  so  good  and 
perceptible  as  the  long  wool. 

Prof,  BelL    How  do  yon  account  for  it? 

Mr,  Htrkiess.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  feed.  They  push  them  for  all  there  is  in 
them.  I  keep  my  sheep  out  of  the  storm.  In  sheep  thst  are  exposed  to  the  storms 
the  wool  becomes  more  brittle,  and  probably  the  sun  has  something  to  do  with  the 
fibre;  consequently,  they  should  have  a  shed  both  in  summer  and  winter,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  produce  better  wool. 

Mr,  Thompson,  I  think.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Herkless  is  right  in  regard  to  the 
Cotswold,  and  I  think  it  is  partly  on  account  of  differences  in  climate  and  way  of 
handling.  I  have  been  over  the  region  where  the  Cotswold  are  grown  ;  it  is  a  cold,, 
bleak  region.  The  Cotswold  produced  in  Gloustershire,  where  it  is  a  cold,  bleak, 
barren  country,  are  never  stabled,  and  generally  fed  in  a  trough  out  of  doors,  but 
well  fed. '  It  is  no  such  weather  as  we  have  here  to-day,  but  more  rain,  and  sheep 
don't  produce  fine  wool.    I  am  certain  that  is  the  reason  the  Cotswold  improve  here. 

The  Chair.    That. is  on  the  Cotswold;  how  about  medium  wool? 

Mr,  Thompson,  Yes,  sir ;  medium  has  different  climate  and  different  manage- 
ment, and  are  not  fed  so  much  between  herdles.  The  climate  is  much  like  ours,, 
except  extreme  cold  and  heat,  like  April,  May,  September  and  October.  The 
Southdowns  are  further  south.    I  have  never  been  in  the  Southdown  regions. 

I^of,  BelL    There  is  not  much  change  in  the  wool  of  the  Shropshire  ? 

Mr,  7%mipson,  No,  there  is  not  much  change,  but  it  improves  here  with  right 
kind  of  care. 

The  Chair,  Who  can  speak  of  the  Merinos,  whether  that  deteriorates  here  or 
not? 
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Mr.  CowgiU.  With  the  exception  of  the  kind  of  rams  I  haye  bought  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  I  have  some  notion  of  the  quality  of  our  wool  grown  in  this  country. 
I  don't  think  it  is  excelled  by  the  growth  of  wool  in  any  other  country.  We  can 
grow  as  good  here  of  every  class  and  kind  as  they  can  grow  in  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tralia, Southern  Africa,  South  America  or  anywhere  else.  There  is  one  thing 
here,  possibly  in  this  country  we  have  been  more  careless  of  taking  care  of  the 
wool  and  sheep  in  Indiana  than  in  some  countries,  which  might  have  a  tendency 
to  act  on  the  fiber  and  quality  of  cloth.  If  you  talk  with  an  honest  manufacturer 
in  this  country  we  will  tell  you  he  can  grow  every  character  and  class  of  wool  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  the  quality  is  generally  better,  and  the  cloth 
manufactured  from  it  is  more  durable  than  any  other  country.  Of  course  these 
are  opinions  formed  from  long  observations,  as  well  as  talking  with  men  who  have 
had  much  experience  in  regard  to  such  things.  So  far  as  Merino  is  concerned,  we 
have  the  beat  Merino  sheep  in  the  world  grown  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
largest  and  best  fl/ece  and  the  largest  carcass,  making  the  most  mutton.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  Merino.  Take  the  smooth-bodied  Merino  sheep.  They  are 
not  the  heaviest  shearer,  but  perhaps  will  scour  out  as  much  or  more  wool,  and 
you  will  get  a  reasonably  good  mutton  sheep.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  mut- 
ton breeds  are  the  most  profitable  sheep  for  the  farmer  to  raise  in  th^s  country,  and 
I  don't  think  the  theory  of  Mr.  Thompson  and  my  friend  here  has  practically  dif- 
fered with  me. 

While  I  have  had  a  long  experience  with  almost  all  kinds  of  sheep,  I  do  not 
want  the  little,  wrinkled,  greasy  Merino  sheep.  I  do  want  a  large,  round,  smooth 
Merino  sheep  to  be  profitable  with  me;  and  I  am  satisfied  with  another  thing, 
that  we  can  make  more  mutton  with  the  same  expense  and  same  pasture  than 
other  breeds  of  sheep.  This  has  been  my  experience  in  sheep  raising  for  a  period 
of  about  fifty  years.  I  have  done  very  little  in  crossing  my  sheep.  Breeding  my 
Merino  ewes  to  Shropshire  bucks  makes  a  better  cross,  in  my  opinion,  than  other 
crosses  have  made.  Always  keep  the  cross  just  as  the  first  cross  would  be.  That 
is  the  kind  I  would  have,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  about  doing  that.  You  don't 
always  breed  cross  bred  on  both  sides — don't  always  get  just  like  the  ancestors — 
but  a  large  majority  get  good  lambs  from  that  way  of  breeding.  Now,  I  think  we 
have  been  drifting  away  from  the  subject  before  the  house,  ''What  is  the  best 
mabagement  of  sheep?"  So  far  as  breeding  is  concerned,  I  have  said  my  s^y  on 
that.  While  there  is  a  greater  loss  when  you  get  scoured  wool  of  Merino  than 
the  scoured  wool  of  the  Shropshire  and  other  mutton  sheep,  yet  the  fleece  is  so 
much  heavier  you  have  more  wool  than  you  have  out  of  the  other  fleeoe.  There 
is  no  sheep  so  hardy  as  the  Merino  sheep,  if  you  want  to  keep  them  in  any  con- 
siderable number.  If  I  kept  a  snail  flock  I  would  as  leave  perhaps,  have  the 
Shropshire  as  any.  They  would  do  for  the  common  farmer,  but  if  you  want  a 
hundred  or  more,  my  advice  is  to  get  a  considerable  xprinkle  of  Merino  blood  in 
them.  You  get  the  largest  profit  from  them,  as  the  better  you  take  care  of  them 
the  better  they  will  produce.  They  can  not  live  on  wind  and  should  not  be  left  in 
the  storm,  but  house  them  well  and  give  them  plenty  of  pure  water  to  drink  and 
salt  when  they  need  it  I  buy  rock  salt  and  put  in  the  sheep  lot,  letting  them  run 
to  it  when  they  want.    I  feed  them  well.    Some  think  they  don't  need  much,  if 
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any  grain.  If  yoa  feed  on  some  kinds  of  feed,  such  as  corn,  thej  will  lose  wool. 
Mj  opinion  is  they  will  loee  more  wool  for  want  of  com.  I  feed  principallj  on 
com,  it  is  cheap  and  I  give  liberally.  My  sheep  at  shearing  time  don't  shear  leas 
than  eight  ponnds  of  wool,  generally  going  above  that.  I  think  I  have  160  breed- 
ing ewes  that  will  average  nine  pounds  of  wool  if  in  as  good  condition  at  shearing 
time  as  to-day.  They  are  pretty  largely  Merino  and  average  a  hundred  pounds 
of  carcass  to  the  sheep. 

Mr,  WiUiams,  The  gentleman  on  the  floor  voices  my  sentiments.  For  the 
average  farmer  of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  they  keep  thoroughbred  sheep,  but 
somebody  has  to  keep  them.  I  feed  com  the  year  round  and  never  lost  any  wool 
in  my  life  on  that  account  • 

J,  W.  Robe,  In  diMsussing  the  wool  question,  there  is  one  point  I  want  to 
know  something  about,  that  is,  how  to  sell  wool  to  g^t  the  best  prices  ?  There  is  a 
company  in  our  county,  banding  themselves  together,  making  quite  a  large  num- 
ber, bringing  the  price  up  one  to  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound.  By  putting  a 
l&rge  body  of  wool  together  you  can  get  a  buyer  to  come  and  examine  it,  and  it 
will  Fell  for  better  prices.  Is  there  such  an  organization  in  other  parts  of  the 
8Ute? 

The  Ckair.    That  would  be  practical  if  we  had  the  same  kind  of  sheep. 

Mr.  OowgilL  We  have  no  such  organization  in  our  coun^.  My  own  little 
dip  I  have  sold  for  many  years  right  there  in  my  town,  Wabash.  They  come  and 
tell  me  they  want  my  wool,  and  give  me  the  best  price  going.  I  don't  allow  my 
men  to  put  up  tag-looks  and  dungy  pieces  in  the  fleece,  neither  do  I  allow  my 
sheep  to  run  among  burrs  or  around  straw  or  hay  stacks,  as  seed  will  get  in  the 
wool.  I  have  no  burrs  on  my  place,  that  is  one  advantage  in  keeping  sheep.  I 
don't  think  we  could  find  a  handfull  of  burrs  on  the  entire  farm. 

/.  B.  Herkle88.  Mr.  Robe  wishes  to  know  the  best  mode  to  pursue  in  selling 
wool.  The  first  thing  U  to  tag  it  well,  then  fold  it  up  similar  to  that  of  a  beef 
hide,  that  shows  all  the  best  points  in  the  wool,  turning  the  out  edges  in ;  next, 
after  rolling  it  up  bind  with  twine,  the  closer  you  get  it  the  better  it  will  sell,  they 
•can  store  it  in  less  space  and  will  pay  more  for  it  when  they  know  it  is  properly 
tagged ;  that  is  the  worst  feature  of  tying  up  wool,  some  think  the  heavier  it  is  the 
better,  but  you  should  tag  well.  If  you  put  it  up  in  that  way  you  will  have  good  sales. 
Last  year  our  merchants  employed  a  man  to  tag  and  put  up  wool  in  that  way,  but 
they  can't  put  it  up  as  good  an  we  can.  It  is  not  like  throwing  it  in  the  shed  or 
warehouse,  there  it  gets  tangled  and  torn  np^  but  put  up  properly  it  is  no  trouble 
to  unfold  and  fort  it  up.  The  best  is  taken  to  make  high  priced  goods  and  the 
inferior  portions  for  a  lower  grade.  My  experience  is  we  should  grow  none  but 
good  sheep,  and  keep  them  out  of  the  burrs  and  seed.  I  think  that  its  the  bertt  mode 
I  could  recommend. 

Mr. .     Before  I  turn  out  in  the  spring  I  shear  ofi*  a  pound  or  two  of 

wool  and  am  never  troubled  with  tags,  and  never  had  a  merchant  to  grumble. 

Mr.  JRobe.    What  kind  of  twine  do  you  use  ? 

Mr. .    I  use  regular  wool  twine,  though  sometimes  I  use  binder  twine. 

Mr.  Robe.    Binder  twine  cuts  up  and  gets  in  the  wool  and  makes  rough  places 

in  the  cloth,  and  they  object  to  that  a  little. 
26— Agb. 
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Mr,  CowgilL  The  plan  of  tagging  before  taming  on  pastore  is  an  excellent- 
one.  I  tag  mj  sheep  before  taming  them  on  pastare  in  the  spring,  all  that  part 
that  is  liable  to  have  the  dang  lodge  on  it  and  make  improper  for  market.  The 
proper  time  for  this  is  before  going  off  of  dry  feed.  It  is  as  good  for  joa  to  take 
that  plan,  and  it  is  much  better  for  the  sheep.  Whenever  a  sheep  begins  to  scour 
and  get  dirty  it  should  be  caaght  immediately  and  trimmed,  any  time  of  year. 
Another  thing  I  do  with  my  sheep,  when  I  have  them  sheared  in  the  spring ;  I 
have  a  man  who,  at  shearing  time,  examines  their  hoofs,  and  if  they  are  long  and 
unsightly,  and  need  trimming,  he  trims  them.  It  takes  about  the  wages  of  a  hand, 
bui  it  is  a  great  help. 

The  Chair.    Do  you  dip  your  sheep  every  year  to  kill  ticks? 

3fr,  CowgilL    I  never  dipped  in  my  life. 

Mr,  WUliams,    Did  you<ever  see  fat  sheep  with  ticks? 

Mr,  CovogUl,  No,  sir.  I  have  sometimes  had  ticks  to  get  on  my  lambs  after 
the  wool  is  cut  off  the  mother,  because  the  wool  is  longer,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
the  opinion,  where  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  ticks,  it  would  be  good  to 
dip  sheep. 

L.  B,  Skinner,  My  experience  in  handling  sheep  began  ^several  years  ago, 
with  something  like  one  hundred  head  of  common  ewes,  the  best  I  could  pick  up 
over  the  country,  and  bought  a  pure-blood  ram  and  put  on  these,  selecting  the 
best  ewe  lambs,  and  kept  up  this  line  of  breeding  for  a  number  of  years,  selling 
off  the  older  ewes  and  inferior  lambs,  and  about  three  years  ago  I  made  another 
seieotion,  and  by  a  systematic  line  of  breeding  I  have  brought  up  a  fine  flock  of 
sheep,  and  they  have  been  profitable.  Last  fall  a  year  we  sold  the  entire  flock, 
and  the  aveage  price  of  these  grade  ewes  was  $16  a  head,  because  they  were  by 
pure-bred  rams.  At  present  we  own  a  large  flock  of  registered  sheep,  in  the  time 
of  some  ten  or  twelve  years'  duration.  ^ 

Mr,  BeeUr,    What  crosses? 

Mr,  skinner.  I  commenced  on  the  Shropshire,  but  the  last  few  years  the 
Oxfords;  they  are  a  heavier  sheep. 

Mr,  Robe.    What  weight  fleece  would  you  get? 

Mr,  Skinner.  Average  about  ten  pounds.  And  the  ewes  run  from  150  to  175 
pounds  in  weight  when  sold. 

Mr,  Beeler,  This  subject  of  tagging  and  castrating  ram  lambs  is  one  that 
should  claim  the  attention  of  the  sheep  raiser.  I  had  occasion  to  be  at  the  stock 
yards  sometime  ago  and  large  numbers  of  lambs  came  there  without  tagging  or 
altering,  and  the  commission  man  {here  told  me  if  the  lambs  were  tagged  and 
altered  they  would  bring  from  25  to  50  cents  more  than  in  that  condition. 
We  see  these  kinds  of  lambs  all  over  the  country.  It  is  some  trouble  to  tag  even 
a  Rmall  lot,  and  they  let  them  go,  and  they  go  to  the  yards  in  this  condition  bj 
hundred?  and  thousands,  and  it  iiffecta  their  value  very  materially. 

Mr.  Skinner,    The  question  which  Mr.  Beeler  has  sprung  is  an  important  one. 
A  few  years  ago  ram  lambs  sold  even  better,  but  in  the  last  two  years  it  has  worked 
against  them.    What  go  in  early  are  not  objected  to,  but  125-pound  lambs,  late  in 
the  season  it  cuts  fifty  cents  on  the  head.    Before  taking  my  seat  I  wish  to  ask  Mr- 
Williams  to  tell  UB  something  about  the  rape  culture. 
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Mr,  WiUiafns,  I  wish  joa  had  not  called  on  me,  as  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
anything  of  importance  to  say.  Our  first  sowing  was  in  April,  and  oar  second 
shout  the  10th  of  May.  Sowed  in  drills,  eight  inches  apart,  which  was  a  little  too 
thick.  The  seed  is  about  the  size  of  turnip  seed,  growing  up  three  feet  high,  and 
looks  like  cabbage  when  quite  young.  We  feed  mostly  in  the  stable,  which  is  some 
trouble.  Prof.  Shaw,  in  writing  of  rape  culture  in  Canada,  says  in  general  it  won't 
do  here.    As  soon  as  frost  comes  we  have  to  gather  it,  as  frost  will  kill  it. 

Mr,  CowgilL    In  Canada  they  sow  in  Ju)y.    I  think  frost  would  affect  it  there. 

Mr,  WiUiarru.  When  frost  comes  it  kills  it,  which  is  about  the  first  of  October. 
We  were  successful  with  what  we  tried. 

Mr,  Phdji^  If  you  had  sheep  and  did  not  want  to  keep  cows,  would  it  give  as 
satisfactory  result  as  grass  in  the  field? 

Mr,  WiUiams.  Yes,  but  you  have  to  be  carefal.  It  is  worse  than  clover  to 
kill  stock.    There  is  much  dan^rer  when  the  dew  is  on,  but  no  danger  when  dry. 

Mr.  Thompton,  I  heard  a  discusiiion  on  this  subject  at  Buffalo  sometime  since. 
Prof.  Shaw  had  a  paper  with  a  great  deal  in  it,  but  much  for  Canada  and  some  for 
as,  perhaps,  under  general  treatment.  But  while  we  are  planting  rape  next  season 
it  would  be  well  to  plant  some  com  and  a  little  clover  hay  just  the  same,  especially 
for  the  first  year. 

Mr,  Herkleas,  I  have  never  raised  any  myjself,  but  have  seen  it  in  Canada. 
It  is  put  out  in  rows  and  tended  as  beets.  The  difficulty  in  raising  rape  here  is 
we  don't  want  to  work  enough.  If  we  raise  rape  we  get  into  work,  if  we  make  it 
profitable.  As  to  bloating  sheep — there  is  no  difficulty  about  that ;  they  can  feed 
in  August,  and  feed  a  short  time  during  ihe  day  and  then  turn  out  at  night,  turn 
on  the  next  day,  until  they  can  take  a  full  feed,  then  turn  on  day  and  night. 
It  is  great  to  feed  sheep.  At  the  Experiment  Farm,  in  Canada,  tbey  feed  600  sheep 
from  fifty  acres.  I  think  those  who  keep  a  small  flock  might  push  a  lot  of  lambs 
aucoessfully  with  this  kind  of  feed,  but  as  Mr.  Thompson  suggested,  it  might  be 
well  to  have  some  corn  and  clover. 

Mr.  CowgUl,    It  would  not  do  then  to  sow  broadcast? 

Mr,  HerkUn,    They  generally  sow  in  drills. 

Adjourned  tine  die. 


SWINE    BREEDERS. 


The  sixteenth  annaal  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders'  Association  was 
held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricultare,  State  House,  January 
21  and  22,  1892,  at  1:30  P.  K. 

President  I.  N.  Barker,  of  Thorntown,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which,  upon  motion,  were 
adopted  as  read. 

The  Chair,  It  is  usual  for  the  chair  to  address  the  meeting,  but  mj  time  has 
been  so  fully  taken  up  latelj  with  the  poultry  show  that  I  have  no  address  pre- 
pared for  this  occasion.  I  congi'atulate  you  as  agriculturists  on  one  prominent 
fact :  While  the  outlook  is  not  altogether  encouraging  in  the  way  of  succespf al 
agriculture  in  a  general  way,  it  is  not  especially  so  with  the  swine  breeders ;  we 
are  doing  better  than  last  year ;  we  get  better  prices  than  a  year  ago,  and  we  are 
feeding  cheaper  com  than  last  year,  and  agriculturists  should  be  thankful  for  the 
prosperous  year,  and  I  feel  encouraged  for  the  outlook,  that  it  may  still  be  better 
than  the  past.  I  have  no  address  further  than  these  brief  remarks.  We  are  now 
ready  to  proceed  with  our  regular  programme. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Oiler  the  convention  then  proceeded  with  the  regular  pro- 
gramme. 

The  first  topic  for  discussion  was : 

"  Which  is  the  Best  Breed  of  Swine  for  the  Farmer  to  Raise?" 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  1.  N,  Barker^  ThorrUown.  Each  person  has  his 'particular  favorite  breed 
and  breeds  in  that  channel.  I  represent  the  Berkshire  breed,  and  think  it  is  the 
best,  and  am  able  to  give  a  reason  for  "  the  faith  that  is  in  me."  One  reason,  they 
are  very  prolific,  and  the  sows  carry  through  every  pig  they  produce,  often  raisini^ 
ten  or  more  good,  strong,  healthy  pigs.  They  do  not  meet  with  many  casualties, 
but  may  be  turned  out  with  all  kinds  of  stock,  with  horses  and  cattle,  while  some 
of  the  other  breeds  are  run  over  and  killed.  They  make  better  meat  than  other 
breeds.  They  are  a  good  lard  hog,  but  there  is  one  that  will  produce  more  lard 
than  the  Berkshire,  and  that  is  the  Chester  White;  it  will  all  go  way  to  lard. 
While  the  Berkshire  is  good  for  lard,  yet  the  meat  is  of  a  fine  marble  quality, 
intermingled  with  lean  and  fat  and  nice  all  the  way  through,  and  people  like  to 
eat  it.    People  raise  Poland  China,  but  wont  eat  them  themselves;   they  raise 
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them  for  other  people.  The  Berkshire  is  good  enough  for  me.  I  can  take  ten 
Berkshire  sows  and  have  seventy-five  pigs  from  them  without  any  trouble.  I 
think  they  will  make  paeat  cheaper  than  other  .breeds,  especially  if  you  give 
plenty  of  grass. 

/.  Bebaut,  BushvUU.  My  friend,  Mr.  Barker,  spread  it  on  well.  That  is  right. 
Years  ago  I  began  the  business  of  feeding  hogs.  One  year  I  bought  twenty-five 
Berkshire's,  every  one  barrows  and  nice;  I  also  bought  twenty-three  Poland  China, 
bred  by  one  man,  all  having  equal  opportunities  with  cattle.  The  Poland  China  ^ 
made  three  pounds  to  the  Berkshire's  one.  The  Poland  China  is  really  the  best 
hog  in  my  opinion.  We  used  to  raise  Poland  China  with  white  spots,  but  are 
grown  a  little  better  now.  People  don't  care  so  mucn  now  as  years  ago.  We  go  a 
little  too  much  on  fancy  spots.  If  I  am  raising  hogs  I  want  that  kind  that  will 
feed  and  fatten  any  time.  The  Berkshire  never  grows  off  so  veil  for  me  as  the 
Poland  China.  The  Poland  China  will  grow  any  time  of  year.  I  let  every  one 
raise  the  k  ind  of  hogs  they  want ;  I  raise  them  to  sell  and  not  to  keep.  I  buy  my 
meat  every  year,  but  am  not  so  choice  as  to  bunt  for  Berkshire. 

James  RUey^  Thomiown.  We  do  well  to  drop  breeds  as  breeds  and  confine  our- 
selves to  the  style  of  bogs  that  meets  the  popular  demand,  let  it  be  what  breed  it 
may.  There  is  much  difference  in  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  way  of  breeding. 
I  have  Berkshire  and  Poland  China,  and  I  wouJd  never  throw  away  a  good  fam- 
ily; there  are  good  families  of  both  breeds.  A  hog  for  medium  size  and  small 
bone  giving  the  greatest  amount  of  cuts  in  pork,  and  fatten  at  any  age,  I  think  the 
Poland  China  has  the  preference  of  other  breeds. 

H.  C.  Oiler  Riusiaville,  I  am  rather  "  stuck  "  on  the  Poland  China ;  it  grows 
the  fastest  of  any  in  the  United  States,  when  fed,  but  don't  live  as  well  on  weeds  as 
some  other  breeds.  In  this  corn  belt,  where  he  can  get  all  he  can  eat,  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  Poland  China.  It  will  produce  more  pounds  of  meat  to  the  amount 
of  feed  consumed  than  any  hog  in  the  world.  I  don't  think  they  are  quite  as  nice 
meat  as  the  Berkshire,  but  with  me  the  Berkshire  won't  do.  If  we  can  get  Poland 
China  grease  to  fry  the  Berkshire  in,  he  is  all  right.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Rouse.  A  good  deal  said  in  the  start  may  as  well  have  been  left  alone,  so 
far  as  getting  a  benefit  out  of  this  discussion,  but  then  I  have  a  preference  for  the 
Berkshire,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  experimented  with  different  breeds  of  hogs 
and  my  experience  has  been  such  an  to  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  Berk- 
shire hog  is  the  most  profitable  for  me  to  raise.  It  depends  a  good  deal  in  locality 
which  is  the  most  profitable  to  raise,  the  Berkshire  or  Poland  China.  I  can  take 
you  into  States  where  the  Berkshire  predominates  largely  in  number,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  the  breeders  here  to-day  that  the  Berkshires  are  increasing  in  numbers 
faster  than  the  Poland  China  in  Indiana.  I  have  been  an  exhibitor  for  ten  years 
and  exhibited  every  year  from  five  to  eight  weeks,  and  in  the  commencement  of 
my  exhibits  I  scarcely  struck  the  Berkshire  hogs  and  in  a  great  measure  had  my 
own  way  and  got  the  money,  but  in  the  last  two  years,  and  especially  in  the  last 
year,  with  the  exception  of  the  State  Fair,  the  Berkshires  have  predominated  in 
all  the  shows.  There  is  no  question  but  the  Berkshire  brings  a  better  price  in  the 
market  than  the  Poland  China ;  they  are  larger  and  weigh  well.  Phil  Mauder 
packed   pork   in   the  city  of  Marion  for  a  number  of  years,  and  he  told  me  h& 
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could  afiford  to  pay  more  for  Berkshire  meat  than  for  Poland  Chitia,  for  this  rea- 
son :  he  argued  that  he  would  take  hogs  averaging  two  hundred  pounds  gross  of 
the  Berkshire  and  Poland  China  families  and  in  butchering  them  the  Berkshire 
would  have  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  more  meat,  and  putting  this  meat  awaj  and 
taking  it  out  in  the  spring  he  won  Id  then  have  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  more 
meat  That  is  the  way  he  argues  and  he  handles  thousands  of  pounds  of  pork. 
Of  course,  I  will  admit  that  you  may  take  a  lot  of  Berkshire  hogs  after  they  have 
come  to  the  age  pf  six  or  ten  months  old  and  the  same  number  of  Poland  China 
hogs  feeding  on  com  and  you  will  beat  us ;  you  can  feed  longer  to  better  profit, 
while  ours  will  fatten  down  and  fill  up  and  are  done,  while  yours  go  on,  that  is 
one  advantage  in  the  Poland  China.  Then  another  thing,  the  Berkshire  is  more 
popular  to  day  than  ten  ye&rs  ago.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  a  prejudice  against 
it,  it  was  too  small  and  men  could  get  no  price  for  them.  Inferior  stock  was  t*ent 
over  the  country  and  we  get  an  inferior  stock  of  Berkshires,  too  small  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  people  and  went  to  breeding  up,  while  you  are  breeding  the  Poland 
China  down,  and  the  result  is,  we  have  about  got  you.  You  have  produced  a 
round,  nice  little  Poland  China  hog,  and  he  has  got  ability  to  take  on  excessive 
fat,  but  before  coming  to  the  age  of  service  his  constitution  is  destroyed  and  has 
not  the  power  to  reproduce  himself.  You  can  not  hdrt  a  good  Berkshire  in  that 
shape,  he  is  able  to  reproduce  himself  in  a  period  of  thirty  years. 

T.  H,  MintSf  Mohawk.  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  add  anything  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  on  the  subject,  only  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  Berkshires  over  in 
our  county.  We  find  the  Berkshire  short  at  the  present  time.  During  last  season 
one  enterprising  man  found  fault  with  the  Poland  China,  and  thought  there  would 
be  an  opening  for  the  development  of  the  Berkshire  in  that  vicinity,  and  might  be 
made  profitable  to  show  at  fairs  and  would  be  clear  walking  away  with  the  mosey, 
flo  he  went  to  a  Berkshire  breeder  and  purchased  a  pair  and  exhibieed  them  at  the 
fair  last  season,  and  by  some  means  the  expert  pronounced  them  unworthy,  and 
they  seem  rather  to  be  in  the  background. 

Joe  Ounninghatn,  Bunker  Hill,  Gentlemen,  it  is  surprising  to  me  that  Brother 
Barker  and  Brother  Rouse  should  take  the  stand  that  they  have.  We  don't  want 
the  Poland  China  boys  to  be  influenced  in  their  minds  too  much  and  leave  our 
ranks.  We  don't  want  any  more  to  leave  than  have  left.  Mr.  Bouse  has  had  a 
good  time  in  the  last  ten  yea.u,  having  it  pretty  much  his  own  way.  If  Brother 
Bouse  would  tell  the  fact  what  he  really  thought  of  the  Poland  China,  I  think  he 
would  be  in  it  (Laughter.)  He  don't  think  he  could  get  in  it.  I  was  at  the 
Stock  Yards  this  morning,  and  in  talking  with  a  commission  man  I  learned  that 
the  Poland  China  and  Chester  White  predominate,  and,  in  their  estimation,  the 
better  sales  were  for  Poland  China.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  are,  and  I  think  Brother  Bouse  thinks  they  are.  I  will  say  this,  that 
both  are  good  breeds,  and,  as  Mr.  Biley  said,  some  families  are  good  and  some  are 
not.  Qood  families  of  both  are  good  hogs,  but  my  preference  are  for  Poland 
China ;  if  not,  I  would  go  to  the  Berkshire.  As  far  as  meat  is  concerned,  all  get 
a  little  too  fat.  I  like  lean  meat  I  think  the  statistics  are  a  little  different  now. 
Two  years  ag^  nine-tenths  of  the  hogs  were  Poland  China  in  the  United  States. 
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Tht  Chair,  I  understand  there  ib  a  photographer  of  this  city  pivsent  who  de- 
sires an  opportunity  to  photograph  the  raemhera  of  the  i^ssociation  in  a  group. 
Will  the  association  accord  the  gentleman  this  favor? 

The  afsoriation  acquiesced  to  the  gentleman's  wishes,  and  a  recess  of  a  few 
minutes  was  taken  for  that  purpose.  Filing  to  the  east  step  of  the  Capitol  the 
group  was  •*  shot." 

On  again  resuming  bi^siness,  topic  No.  2  was  called. 

*'  Shall  We  Try  to  Obtain  From  the  Legi«>latnre  an  Appropriation  to  be  Given- 
as  Swine  Premiuma  at  the  Worlds  Columbian  Exposition?  If  so,  Shall  the 
Premiums  be  Restricted  to  Indiana  Bred  Swine,  or  Those  Owned  in  Indiana?*' 

I^ISGUSSION. 

J.  Cunningham.  I  have  not  given  the  subject  much  thought  and  would  not 
know  what  to  say  about  it.  It  is  a  question  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  very  in- 
teresting to  us  or  not.  Even  if  we  do  try  lor  an  appropriation  of  that  kind  confiniog 
it  down  to  the  State  of  Indiana  would  be  selfish,  and  trying  for  an  appropriation 
for  all  owned  in  the  State  and  do  other  State  do  the  same  would  be  void  al9«.  It 
is  a  question  I  do  not  feel  able  to  talk  about  much.  As  far  as  the  Legislature  giv- 
ing an  appropriation  for  the  swine  men  alone  th«*y  have  no  more  right  to  give  to* 
us  than  to  the  sheep,  cattle  and  horsemen  and  the  rest  of  the  associations.  If  they 
were  requested  to  single  out  and  give  an  appropriation  to  each  one,  it  would  be  a 
question  they  would  not  recognize  much. 

TTm.  /We,  Bicknell.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  able  to  give  much  light  on  this 
subject;  I  have  not  given  the  subject  much  thought  as  I  did  not  think  I  could  be 
present  at  the  meeting,  and  I  feel  just  like  Mr.  Cunningham,  that  it  would  hardly 
be  just  unless  there  was  a  similar  appropriation  made  for  the  other  annual  in- 
dustries of  the  State.  We  donU  know  whether  other  States  will  make  such  appro- 
priations confining  to  their  own  States,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  confine  to  hog» 
bred  in  Indiana  unless  they  do. 

Mr.  James  Biley  read  the  following  paper  on  the  above  subject: 

(See  Index.) 

DISCUSSION. 

Chair,  Now,  gentlemen,  this  matter  is  in  your  hands  for  discussion ;  please 
make  use  of  time  and  make  your  speeches  brief. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Oiler.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Riley  in  one  point.  It  should  be 
restrict  hogs  strictly  bred  in  Indiana,  not  owned.  Indiana  hogs  for  Indiana 
money. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Beilf  Indianapolis,  In  regard  to  the  point  just  made,  it  seems  to 
me  if  this  is  done,  it  is  done  with  a  view  of  benefiting  the  State.  If  there  are  better 
hogs  ontflide  Indiana  than  in,  and  somebody  goes  out  and  brings  in  a  good  grade 
and  gets  a  reputation,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  home  stock ;  so  I  ean  see  no  special 
reason  when  these  are  exhibited.    The  man  gets   his  stock  from  the  best  he  cai^ 
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find,  brings  it  here,  owned  here  and  exhibited  as  lielonging  to  the  State ;  and  it  is 
so  in  regard  to  other  stock.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  Shorthorn  Breeders  and 
Wool-growers,  which  have  each  appointed  a  committee  of  three,  whose  duty  it 
shoald  be  to  see  the  Indiana  Commission,  who  has  control  of  the  $75,000  appro- 
priated by  our  Legislature  for  the  Indiana  exhibit,  and  get  them  to  gire  the  stock 
resources  a  good  share  to  get  up  an  exhibit.  This  should  be  done  before  this  con- 
Tention  adjourns.  They  propose  to  give,  I  understand,  but  $5,000  out  of  the  $75,000 
to  the  stock.  The  building  is  to  cost  $25,000,  and  after  that  is  taken  out,  and  all 
the  expenses  of  the  meeting,  mileage  and  hotel  bills  of  those  having  the  Exhibit  in 
charge  are  paid,  there  will  not  be  much  money  left.  We  want  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittes  to  get  for  the  stock  part  as  large  a  sum  as  porsible,  and  see  that  the  Swine 
Breeders  get  their  share.  It  seems  to  me,  after  we  do  that,  then  it  would  not  be 
out  of  order  for  us  to  join  and  not  go  by  ourselves,  but  have  all  of  the  other  asso- 
ciations join  with  us  and  get  an  additionol  appropriation  from  the  Legislature.  If 
we  combine  I  think  it^can  be  done  easily.  Indiana  has  appropriated  less  than 
other  States,  and  we  labor  under  a  disadvantage.  We  can  not  expect  to  exhibit 
successfully  beside  Ohio,  Illinois  and  other  States  without  additional  money,  for 
af  ler  the  building  is  put  up  and  all  the  expenses  paid  there  will  not  be  much  left. 

J.  W.  WUaofif  Kokomo,  There  is  a  list  for  the  farmer,  in  a  general  way  giving 
them  a  separate  ring,  also  for  the  breeder  a  ring.  It  was  a  proposition  as  to 
whether  Indiana  would  have  an  outside  list  or  not,  and  thought  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  our  breeders  and  not  owners,  as  we  all  know  that  many  men  take  advant^ 
age  of  the  best  producers  in  the  country,  from  the  fact  they  have  the  means  to  do 
it,  by  traveling  from  one  show  to  another,  making  a  business  of  it  when  they  are 
not  breeders.  The  question  is  whether  we  should  protect  actual  breeders  on  the 
actual  merit.  I,  for  one,  would  favor  a  resolution  of  that  kind,  that  Indiana  offer 
a  special  premium  to  the  breeders  and  not  the  animals  they  buy.  If  we  want  an 
outside  list,  owned  in  the  State,  they  can  have  it,  but  the  breeder  should  be  pro- 
tected. At  the  fairs  are  men  who  travel  the  country  over,  bringing  the  best  of  the 
country  together,  and  not  producing  a  single  animal,  themselves.  The  actual 
breeder  is  the  one  to  be  protected. 

President  Barker,  A  word  from  me  would  be  right,  I  think,  at  this  time  as  to 
one  class  of  stock.  If  the  Legislature  makes  an  appropriation  it  will  take  in  all 
the  stock,  and  I  would  vote  against  any  one,  without  taking  in  the  balance.  This 
feature  was  discussed  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska,  working  it  up  with  a 
whoop,  and  are  not  going  to  confine  it  to  their  own  breeders  of  the  State,  but  give 
to  those  owned  in  the  State. 

W.  A.  Mostly  SharpsvUle,  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
act  with  similar  committees  from  the  other  stock  associations  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  the  Indiana  Commission  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  the 
Stock  Department.  Also  to  intercede  with  the  Legislature  for  an  additional 
appropriation  for  the  stock  exhibit.  The  motion  was  adopted,  and  W.  A.  Maze, 
J.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Bouse  were  appointed  as  such  committee. 

Mr.  Mugg,  I  move  that  the  President  of  thb  association  be  added  to  that 
committee. 

Carried. 
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3.  '*Rutit  Pigs:  CaD  They  Be  Avoided,  and  What  Shall  We  Do  With 
Them?" 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Mugg^  Center,  I  have  not  prepared  a  paper,  and  am  a  poor  hand  at 
talking  eztemporaneou^lj.  As  to  what  causet  rant  pigs  is  a  subject  which  I  feel 
nnable  to  handle.  Often  we  find  runt  pigs  growing  out  of  litters,  and  often  runts 
when  they  are  farrowed.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  is  occai>ioned  fl'om  the  condi- 
tion in  which  you  keep  the  male,  and  also  being  crowded,  will  cau^e  weak  runt 
pigs.  I  have  had  pigs  become  runts  after  farrowed  that  are  really  not  runt  pigs. 
It  don't  get  its  amount  of  food,  and  therefore  becomes  a  runt;  but  in  my  opinion, 
when  they  are  farrowed  a  runt,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  kill  them.  But,  if  a  pig 
in  a  litter  looks  bad,  and  is  dependent  on  the  food  we  give  them,  with  care  and 
attention  they  grow  out  and  make  good  pigs.  Therefore,  we  should  keep  good  litters, 
and  those  that  don't  make  good  litters  trim  out  and  put  them  off  for  pork.  A 
runt  is  a  pig  that  will  not  make  a  good  pig  with  proper  attention,  but  the  real 
cause  of  this  runt  I  can  not  tell;  but  a  pig  of  that  character  evidently  should  not 
be  kept. 

Mr.  Boua^.  I  wish  to  give  a  little  of  my  experience  in  breeding  runt  pigs. 
As  I  have  never  handled  large  herds  of  hogs,  but  always  small,  on  limited  means^ 
I  use  care  in  breeding  sows.  In  the  first  place  I  try  to  get  as  heahhy  sows  as  I  can 
find,  and  the  same  way  with  the  male.  I  have  before  now  in  breeding  hows,  and 
especially  fancy  sows,  frequently  failed  to  get  full  litters  from  the  fir^t  breeding, 
and  almost  invariably,  every  tim^  that  sow  bred  after  that  she  would  fail  to  give 
strong  litters.  The  theory  is,  if  she  has  four  pigs  those  four  teats  utilized  usually 
produce  strong,  healthy  pigs,  and  the  other  pigs,  that  receive  nourishment  from 
the  other  teats,  will  seem  nearly  as  strong,  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks 
you  can  see  a  difference  in  that  litter  of  pigs.  Those  teats  not  utilized  fail  to 
supply  nourishment  before  farrowing,  and  do  not  mature  afterward;  and  the 
longer  they  run  with  the  sow  the  greater  the  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  pigs. 
And  my  experience  is  that  when  a  sow  fails  to  produce  a  full  litter  at  first  breed- 
ing she  never  proves  to  be  a  profitable  sow  afterwards,  especially  if  she  suckles 
only  three  or  four  pigs.  I  have  had  promising  young  sows  which  had  three  or 
four  pigs,  and  by  taking  the  pigs  away  and  putting  them  with  other  sows  in  order 
to  get  full  litters  afterwards,  has  proved  beneficial,  and  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  more  reliable  way  of  producing  runt  pigs  than  aoy  other  way,  especially  for 
the  second  litter. 

H.  C.  Oiler.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  them  as  poon  as  possible.  It 
takes  a  good  pig  to  pay  for  keeping  any  way.  There  are  lots  of  little  boys  who 
would  be  glad  to  get  them  and  I  let  them  take  them  away  at  once ;  we  can't  afford 
to  feed  them.  Besides,  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the  herd  and  the  owner,  and  he 
should  get  rid  of  them  at  once. 

Mr, .    I  see  in  the  papers  that  gills  produce  the  best  pigs.     A  young 

sow  will  frequently  have  seven  or  eight  pigs.  The  four  glands  not  in  operation 
the  first  litter  are  not  perfect  until  the  second  litter.  If  that  is  the  case  it  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  gilts  are  best  for  breeding  purposes. 


^ 
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The  Chair,  I  andentood  Mr.  Rouse  to  say  that  a  gilt  would  farrow  ten  pigs 
and  save  every  one  and  hardly  ever  make  runts  afterwards.  If  that  is  the  case, 
the  fint  litter  is  important.  We  should  take  care  of  the  sdw.  fiut  old  sows  will 
.produce  as  good  pigs  as  young  sows.  I  had  one  eleven  years  that  produced  as 
good  pigs  at  that  age  as  ever  she  did. 

G,  W.  ThomuLA^  Homer,  I  do  not  understand  the  anatomy  of  animils,  but  one 
may  learn  somewhat  from  his  own  experience  as  well  as  from  the  ezperience  of 
others.  There  is  considerable  said  to-day  about  not  producing  full  litters.  There 
was  an  old  gentleman  in  our  neighborhood  several  years  ago  who  advanced  the 
idea  that  to  watch  the  sows  and  let  them  run  in  heat  until  the  second  evening  or 
third  morning  would  always  insure  a  full  litter  of  pigs.  You  have  always  noticed 
a  little  sack  which  swells  out  full ;  when  they  are  in  full  heat  there  are  two  or 
three  little  sacks  out  full.  If  you  let  the  male  to  the  sow  when  these  are  not  full 
'he  will  not  impregnate,  but  catch  a  row  in  full  heat  you  will  invariably  have  full 
litters  of  pigs.  If  the  teats  are  not  developed  when  suckling  the  pigs  may  become 
runts  by  not  getting  much  milk. 

Mr,  Cunningham,  It  has  usually  been  the  custom  to  invite  the  Qovernor  to 
appear  before  the  association  and  address  us'for  a  short  time.  I  hope  this  matter 
will  not  be  overlooked. 

W,  A,  Mom,  I  move  that  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 
wait  upon  the  Governor  and  invite  him  to  address  the  convention  at  a  time  that 
•may  suit  his  convenience  before  adjournment. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  Prof.  Bell  and  Mr.  Jackson  were  appointed  to 
'Wait  on  the  Governor  and  invite  him  to  address  the  convention. 

B.  W.  Sanford,  of  Lebanon,  read  the  following  paper: 

"Are  Fall  Pigs  Profitable  for  the  Farmer  and  Breeder,  Either  or  Both?" 

The  committee  appointed  to  invite  the  Governor  to  address  the  association  re- 
-ported  that  he  would  comply  with  their  request  at  4:00  f.  m. 

4 

DISCUSSION. 

W,  A,  Masse,  I  understand  Mr.  Sanford  recommends  August  as  the  proper 
time  for  fall  litters  of  pigs.  My  experience  is,  it  is  the  worst  time  of  year  pigs 
could  be  farrowed.  I  prefer  October  to  August.  I  have  had  extremely  bad  re- 
eults  in  August  and  lost  some  sows  in  thai  month. 

James  Riley,  ThomUovm,  I  advocate  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  Septem- 
her  as  a  general  rule.  Sometimes  it  is  cool  in  August  and  will  do.  October  is  a 
little  too  late.  Pigs  farrowed  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  September  will  be 
ready  for  the  little  pumpkins  by  the  time  they  are  ripe,  and  ready  to'begin  on  new 
«orn,  a  variety  congenial  to  their  development,  and  two  litters  of  pigs  may  be 
raised  as  well  as  one.  If  the  farmer  has  proper  arrangements  and  cares  for  them 
as  they  should  be  there  is  more  money  in  fall  pigs  than  spring  pigs;  he  utilizes 
his  pumpkins,  which  adds  materially  to  their  development;  the  bracing  atmos- 
phere of  the  fall  is  good  and  conducive  to  their  health.  If  he  has  his  pigs  to  come 
in  the  spring  he  has  to  put  ofif  on  the  fall  market,  when  often  it  is  full  and  prices 
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low,  bat  when  they  oome  in  September  they  get  a  good  show  before  eold  weather 
comes  on,  and  if  properly  hooeed  and  kept  growing,  feeding  cheap  food,  by  the 
time  cloyer  comes  they  are  the  right  size  to  feed,  and  he  will  get  more  money  fed 
on  clover,  catching  the  market,  than  any  time.  If  the  market  is  good  he  catches 
it.  He  has  a  wide  range  and  catcher  the  best  market.  Should  the  market  drag 
all  summer  he  has  a  good  big  hog  for  the  early  fall  market. 

H.  C,  Oiler,  Another  reason  I  let  them  go  a  little  later,  say  the  last  ten  days 
of  September  and  the  first  of  October,  yon  are  then  getting  out  of  the  cholera  sea- 
son, which  is  an  important  item  to  consider.  The  farmers  of  Indiana  produce 
more  money  oat  of  fall  pigs  than  any  other  hog  rair^d ;  you  get  the  highest  price 
for  the  pork  in  the  country,  and  are  not  troubled  with  runts  as  much  as  if  the  pigs 
came  in  the  spring.  I  would  suggest  the  raising  of  fall  pigs  for  profit,  as  we  can 
let  them  run  after  the  cows  and  gather  the  refuse  and  will  do  well.  I  do  not  let 
them  run  on  the  wheat  field  as  many  do.  We  ring  immediately  after  they  are 
weaned. 

Professor  Bdl.  Is  not  October  a  little  late  for  the  pigs  to  be  weaned  in  time 
for  a  spring  litter  ? 

Mr,  Oiler,  You  have  to  wean  at  two  months  old ;  there  is  not  much  trouble 
about  it,  and  by  giving  slop  and  some  com  they  do  well. 

/.  H.  Bebout,  We  have  as  good  grass  in  July  as  any  month.  If  you  raise 
pigs  in  the  fall  and  keep  it  up  you  will  break  up. 

Mr. .    You  take  the  western  States,  and  for  April  and  June  pigs  fed 

with  cattle  will  make  you  money  without  any  trouble  with  cholera. 

Mr.  BebouL    We  don't  want  a  fall  pig ;  it  is  a  bad  investment  for  anybody. 

Mr,  J.  Cunningham.  Great  men  difier  in  their  opinions.  My  experience  is 
the  more  hogs  the  more  money  he  has  got,  but  if  he  gets  too  much  on  hands  he 
won't  have  corn  for  his  spring  hogs.  I  never  raise  fall  pigs  through  August,  Sep- 
tember or  October;  I  raise  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  last  of  May.  We 
should  have  two  litters  a  year.  Take  an  old  sow,  if  she  has  pigs  in  February 
and  runs  to  next  February,  is  not  so  good  as  to  drop  in  September  or  October.  It 
will  pay  anybody  to  let  them  have  pigs  in  those  months  and  kill  them  and  let 
them  go  to  February,  and  what  is  good  for  the  hog  raiser  is  good  for  the  farmer; 
if  he  will  save  his  crop  and  not  sell  his  com  he  will  be  ahead  and  not  have  so 
much  rooting  around.  Such  a  snow  as  we  have  now  is  not  good  for  fall  pigs ; 
some  may  do  all  right  this  cold  weather,  but  the  majority  will  not  do  so  well. 

Mr,  Wilson,  There  is  no  time  of  year,  when  a  hog  is  farrowed  in  September 
or  October — when  brought  out  the  first  of  April  and  fed  through  April,  May,  and 
finished  in  June — will  take  on  as  many  pounds  as  that  time.  That  being  the  fact, 
it  is  profitable  to  raise  such  pigs.  When  the  fall  is  open,  like  the  one  just  passed, 
fall  pigs  do  well.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules.  When  the  winter 
begins  early  it  is  not  so  profitable.  I  have  a  man  on  my  place,  and  up  to  three 
weeks  ago  he  had  not  fed  any  com,  but  let  them  run  in  the  woods  and  take  the- 
beech  mast,  and  to-day  they  will  net  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  but  this  year 
has  been  exceptionally  profitable.    Last  year  it  was  not  so  good. 

Mr»  Riley.  I  have  been  breeding  for  twenty-four  years,  and  I  find  I  can  make 
more  money  on  fall  pigs  than  I  can  on  spring  pigs.    I  keep  them  well  through  the 
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winter,  and  have  plenty  of  shelter  to  protect  tbem  from  the  rigors  of  winter,  with 
good  beds,  and  at  seven  months  old  I  turn  them  on  clover,  and  by  this  method  I 
can  put  on  more  flesh  and  make  more  money  by  fall  litters  than  by  spring.  We 
want  more  fall  pigs  than  spring  to  make  money.  We  will  get  from  forty  to  sixty 
per  cent,  advancement  to  the  price  in  August  and  September  over  the  December 
and  January  market.  I  think  if  Mr.  Cunningham  would  investigate  this  matter 
rightly,  and  with  proper  care,  he  would  find  that  fall  pigs  were  nearly  or  quite  as 
profitable  as  those  farrowed  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Otmninghar/i,  I  do  not  winter  my  hogs  on  snowdrifts,  and  I  have  a  Kood 
hog- house,  with  clean,  nice  straw  and  nice  beech  leaves  for  bedding;  and,  further, 
these  hogV  nests  are  cleaned  frequently  and  replaced  with  fresh ;  and,  further,  I 
still  say  a  pig  in  the  fall  is  not  profitable  to  any  man.  Generally  the  man  has  a 
a  feeder,  and  cooks  feed  and  makes  it  pHy  in  that  way.  I  can  not  do  that  and  take 
my  twenty-five  sows,  and  neither  can  any  other  man.  A  man  might  tnke  one  sow 
and  make  it  pay,  but,  as  a  rule,  farmers  do  not  do  that  way.  While  in  some  in- 
stanoeH  fall  pigs  may  do,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  a  failure.  You  have  to  wean 
early  in  order  to  get  a  spring  litter,  which  in  oft<^n  detrimental  to  their  growth.  I 
will  admit  there  is  much  demand  now  for  fall  pigs,  and  if  you  breed  sows  for  that 
purpose,  use  separate  lots  for  the  sowi*,  where  they  are  ready  all  the  time. 

H.  C.  Oiier.  If  a  sow  raise  one  litter  it  is  better  than  two.  This  year  [  bred 
for  fall  pigs  and  had  but  three  or  four ;  I  put  those  together  and  bred  one  of  those 
sows  again.  If  the  sow  should  raise  a  good  Utter  in  March  or  April  I  let  her  run 
to  November  to  breed  again ;  I  think  the  pigs  are  stronger. 

Calvin  SturdevarU^  NobUsmUe,  I  wish  to  ask  brother  Riley  if  he  pastures  hogs 
on  clover  and  feeds  on  next  year's  corn— if  he  doc't  not  feed  two  seasons  of  corn? 

Mr,  Riley,  I  feed  just  one  year's  corn;  if  the  pigs  come  early  in  September 
they  are  not  big  enough  to  eat  corn  and  require  but  little  attention  within  that 
year,  then  feed  out  the  same  crop  of  corn. 

Mr,  Sturdevant,  The  hogs  would  be  near  a  year  old  before  yon  could  get 
them  off  if  farrowed  in  September  or  October. 

Mr,  RUejf,  They  will  be  eight  or  ten  months'  old ;  that  is  the  right  time  to 
market  hogs ;  they  are  consuming  clover  when  young  and  are  not  much  expense, 
and  by  feeding  in  that  way  we  get  the  advantage  of  a  long  range  of  prices. 

Chair,  There  is  a  petition  here  from  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  also 
a  communication  from  the  National  Swine  Breeders  Association  which  might  be 
read  if  the  association  so  desires. 

They  were  read. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Oiler,  Messrs.  Sturdevant,  Rouse  and  Oiler  were  appointed 
a  Committee  on  Programme. 

The  next  topic  tuken  up  for  discuHsion  was: 

<  Should  Not  All  Boar  Pigs  Not  Worth  $25  be  Castrated  Before  They  Are  Six 
Months' Old?" 


t 
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DISCUSSION. 

John  Hareourtf  New  Augttsta.  I  have  a  severe  headache  at  this  time  and  do 
not  feel  like  diecassing  this  question.  But  I  believe  no  pig  should  be  used  for  breed- 
ing purposes  that  is  not  worth  $25  and  should  be  Chstrated  bjr  four  weeks  old ;  that 
would  be  long  enough  to  Bee  what  thej  would  develop. 

W.  S,  Johmon,  Burlington,  I  am  like  Mr.  Harcourt  in  that  respect.  I  think 
they  should  not  be  used  for  breeding  purposes  unless  they  are  worth  $25,  but  then 
to  castrate  every  pig  that  is  not  worth  $25  would  hardly  be  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
We  can  not  establish  the  standard,  because  a  pig  to  a  beginner  might  be  worth  $25 
in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Harcourt  and  in  the  estimation  of  old  breeders,  but  to  a 
■beginner  would  not  sell  for  more  than  $15  and  should  not  be  castrated.  Of  course 
there  are  many  pigs  sold  that  are  not  worth  much  of  anything,  but  that  is  mostly 
done  through  public  sales.  At  those  public  sales  where  from  50  to  75  head  are 
put  up,  quite  a  number  of  pigs  are  often  put  in  that  are  unworthy  and  should  be 
castrated. 

A.  8,  QUmare,  Oreen^mrg,  It  we  raise  for  professional  breeders  they  should 
be  castrated  if  i^ot  worth  $25,  but  I  would  not  think  it  wise  to  castrate  every  one 
not  worth  $25,  as  the  unprofessional  breeder  would  not  pay  $25  when  he  could  $15. 

Mr,  Eo8».    Mr.  Johnson  made  a  hit  at  public  sale  men.     We  should  always 
bring  good  stock  out  at  those  sales,  but  I  think  public  sale  men  have  put  stock  out 
.  «s  good  as  there  is.    We  can  not  always  tell  what  a  pig  is  worth.    They  may  de- 
velop and  make  a  better  animal  than  we  think. 

Mr,  BouBe,  I  do  not  think  we  should  adopt  that  plan  at  all,  if  every  breeder 
feels  as  I  do.  I  have  learned  in  my  business  that  I  have  three  classes  of  customers; 
the  professional  breeders  I  get  through  the  Swine  Breeder's  Jounudf  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  sales  I  make  to  those  breeders  I  make  at  over  $25,  presuming  they 
know  something  about  the  pig,  and  they  don't  want  to  pay  under  $25.  Another 
<;laB8  I  get  through  the  Indiana  Farmer ;  they  are  plain  brother  farmers,  and  about 
nine-tenths  won't  buy  a  six-months  pig  and  pay  $25  for  it.  If  I  had  to  castrate 
all  my  pigs  that  were  not  worth  $25, 1  would  have  but  few  pigs  left  out  of  a  bunch 
of  75  or  100  good  enough  to  go  into  market.  Still  there  is  another  class  I  get 
through  the  local  papers  at  home,  and  I  never  have  yet  sold  them  a  pig  for  $20, 
but  for  about  $10,  $12  and  $15.  So  you  see  it  would  be  an  injury  to  my  trade. 
I  would  almost  have  to  quit  the  business,  if  I  were  to  castrate  all  those  not 
worth  $25. 

Mr,  Riley,  I  endorse  what  Brother  Rouse  has  said,  the  common  farmer  does 
not  have  time  to  breed  up  pigs,  but  looks  to  the  professional  breeder.  The  pro- 
fessional breeder  should  not  breed  to  a  pig  not  worth  $25,  but  the  common  farmer 
can  not  afford  it;  if  they  get  a  pig  worth  that  with  their  sows  the  professional 
breeder  has  to  keep  him,  and  sell  to  the  farmers  and  bear  the  expense. 

In  the  midst  of  this  interesting  discussion.  Governor  Chase  appeared  before 
the  convention,  and  was  received  with  vociferous  cheering.  Upon  being  intro- 
duced to  th^  Association,  he  said : 
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Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders  Auoeiaiion: 

I  shall  expect  to  detain  you  bat  a  few  moments,  as  it  will  not  take  long  to  tell 
all  I  know  about  hogs,  I  have  jast  left  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Eda- 
cation,  having  been  called  in  there  to  speak  to  them  a  few  moments.  I  am  glad  to 
meet  with  jou  here,  and  I  will  say  to  jou  that  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
swine  breeding,  and  ate  much  .female  side  meat  aboat  thirty  years  ago.  [Great 
laughter.]  Large  slices,  larger  than  my  nose,  and  as  long  as  my  hand,  [Re- 
newed laughter],  on  the  end  of  a  stick  placed  before  the  camp-fire  to  broil  and  sizz, 
are  facts  in  my  life.  Beally,  laying  jokes  aside,  I  do  not  know  what  we  would  do 
without  the  hog.  Qermany  will  admit  it  now.  While  riding  on  the  cars  the 
other  day,  there  was  a  person — a  "smart  altek" — on  board,  who  took  up  about 
four  seats ;  he  laid  back  in  his  dignity  and  did  not  seem  to  care  for  the  comfort  of 
others.  A  gentleman  looking  around  for  a  seat,  finally  squeesed  in  one  side,  bat 
not  without  a  reproof  to  keep  off  his  seat.  He  waited  awhile,  and  then  said: 
"Have  you  ever  been  to  Germany?"  " No,"  said  the  man,  "  I  have  never  been  to 
Qermany."  "  Well,"  he  says,  **  they  admit  you  there  now."  [  Laughter.]  After 
all,  all  the  fine  hogs  don't  go  on  four  feet.  About  a  year  ago  my  little  boy  received 
a  present  about  the  size  of  a  large  kitten ;  he  took  great  care  of  it,  and  kept  feed- 
ing it — a  lump  of  live  somethinjir — and  after  while  it  proved  to  be  a  pig.  After  it 
began  to  develop  every  man  in  Danville  who  saw  it  said  it  was  a  fine  pig. 

When  I  was  on  the  farm  my  father  was  a  great  admirer  of  fine  stock,  and  forty- 
five  years  ago  he  went  from  Northern  Ohio  to  where  we  came  from  in  New  York, 
and  introduced  fine  blooded  stock  from  that  country  into  Northern  Ohio.  A  gen- 
tleman visiting  there  recently  said  that  the  strain  of  that  blood  was  seen  quite 
visibly  in  the  fine  stock  in  Northern  Ohio  to-day,  and  is  better  than  the  rest  on  the 
farms.  I  naturally  take  an  interest  in  whatever  you  are  interested  io,  and  any 
man  would  be  if  he  were  qualified  to  sit  in  the  chair,  to  occupy  the  chair  of  State 
for  a  short  time  under  the  guidance  of  Almighty  God.  Unless  he  took  an  interest 
in  the  base  of  all  wealth  that  comes  from  the  ground  and  farm,  a  blessing  to  society, 
he  could  not  fill  the  position  as  it  should  be.  I  am  astonished,  notwithstanding 
we  have  a  great  State,  to  see  so  many  of  you  interested  in  this  peculiar  line  of 
stock  raising  here  to-day.  When  they  told  me  that  the  swine  breeders  had  an  as- 
sociation, I  supposed  that  five  or  six  or  eight  men  had  the  work  to  do  in  the  incip- 
iency  of  this  association,  but  here  to-day  I  find  representatives  from  difierent  parta 
of  the  great  State  of  Indiana  interested  in  this  matter,  and  wonder  why  sheep  and 
swine  more  than  horses  and  cattle.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  actual  care  had  not 
been  given  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  swine  that  this  State  demands,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  adaptability  of  the  State  for  corn  raising.  According  to 
statistics  our  corn  is  worth  two  cents  more  on  the  bushel  than  Illinois  corn,  because 
the  soil  of  Indiana  raises  better  corn  than  Illinois — that  is  according- to  the  statis- 
tics of  the  State  now.  If  we  have  actually  a  country  in  which  we  can  raise  it  for 
that  much  more  value  in  the  com,  we  certainly  get  a  product  in  the  way  of  meat 
just  that  much  mure  rapidly.  In  Mexico  their  chief  article  is  com  for  food.  Theie- 
they  use  the  pestai  for  mashing  or  grinding  their  corn,  the  same  as  thr^  thousand 
years  ago.    These  men  are  lean  and  strong  and  will  carry  on  their  backs  a  weight 
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Anywhere  from  200  to  600  poands,  and  the  base  of  their  food  is  corn.  In  all  that 
land  they  have  stones  about  eighteen  inches  square,  raised  on  the  gronnd,  on  which 
the  pestal  comes  down,  and  the  com  is  ground  in  this  way.  It  is  baked  by  a  char- 
coal fire  (there  being  no  stoves  in  Mexico),  with  a  few  beans.  When  they  can 
raise  strong  men  on  such  food  as  that,  we  surely  can  with  the  facilities  we  have. 
Now  it  seems  in  the  raising  of  swine,  if  we  look  after  and  prepare  and  grind  our 
feed,  it  will  be  more  beneficial,  and  as  inventors  are  trying  to  give  all  the  informa- 
tion about  steamers  for  cooking  food  for  swine  they  can,  a  method  no  doubt  su- 
perior and  profitable  for  feeding  swine  than  in  the  old  waste  way.  In  riding  along 
•on  the  cars  I  notice  a  lot  of  com  on  the  pen,  with  the  hogs  underneath.  The  com 
was  thrown  in  the  mud  where  the  ho^s  were  working  it  over.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  it  should  be  done,  and  certainly  can  not  be  with  economy.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anybody  that  is  here  would  favor  that  mode  of  feeding.  The  rich  man  says 
be  can  not  a£ford  to  feed  that  way,  but  the  poor  man,  under  necessity,  often  feeds 
in  that  way  \  but  he  is  the  man  who  can  least  afford  to  feed  in  that  way  after  toil- 
ing all  the  summer  to  raise  his  crop.  I  did  not  expect  to  have  said  as  much  as  I 
already  have,  and  will  close  by  thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

At  the  close  of  the  Governor's  address  the  topic  under  discussion  was  again 
resumed. 

James  RUey,  Whereas  it  might  do  well  for  the  professional  breeders  never  to 
nse  a  pig  worth  less  than  $25,  but  it  is  not  practical  for  the  general  farmer.  The 
farmer  has  to  look  to  the  professional  breeder  for  stock,  because  he  does  not  have 
time  to  make  it  a  study.  The  professional  breeder  keeps  on  improving  from  year 
to  year  and  the  farmer  gets  the  benefit.  Take  a  pig  not  worth  $25,  they  will  breed 
up  pretty  well  for  a  few  years,  and  the  farmers  will  buy  them,  and  it  helps  the 
professional  breeder  to  keep  ap  expenses.  The  best  show  hogs  are  not  the  best 
breeders.  It  would  be  impractical  to  castrate  all  pigs  not  worth  $25  at  six  months 
old ;  if  we  were  to  do  that  there  would  be  but  few  that  would  stand  the  season,  and 
many  of  the  general  farmers  would  be  deprived  of  the  good  blood  produced  by  the 
professional  breeders. 

J.  Bebout,  Our  friend  is  right  in  one  respect,  prices  depend  on  the  price  of 
pork.  At  8}  cents  per  pound  he  can  not  pay  as  much  as  if  their  pork  was  worth 
twice  that,  at  8}  cents  the  general  farmer  can  pay  $15,  and  if  hogs  are  worth  5  cents 
he  can  afford  to  pay  $25.  Therefore,  to  get  these  prices  we  have  to  do  something 
with  our  pigs,  and  in  a  period  of  four  or  five  months  we  can  tell  what  they  are 
going  to  be.  We  are  all  too  much  afraid  to  use  the  knife ;  we  should  castrate  and 
let  them  go  off  as  barrows.  I  have  seen  pigs  sold  fpr  breeders,  when,  if  castrated 
and  sold  as  barrows,  would  have  brought  more  money.  In  order  that  we  may 
realise  for  our  pigs  what  they  are  really  worth,  we  should  use  the  knife  more 
ireely ;  we  should  castrate  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  them,'  and  then  the 
balance  of  them  sell  to  the  farmer  for  from  $15  to  $25  and  not  less.  We  can  no^ 
afford  to  sell  for  less  than  $15.  Of  course  $10  is  less,  but  there  is  nobody  but  what 
would  give  $20  to  make  $100.  I  am  interested  in  the  hog  industry  and  we  must 
take  some  way  to  realize  better  prices.  I  have  seen  many  sold  this  fall,  but  very 
iew  fall  pigs,  kept  and  sold  for  breeding  purposes,  bring  more  than  if  sold  for  pork. 
It  will  pay  to  castrate  and  let  them  go  to  market     It  is  a  great  mistake  to  have 
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a  hundred  pigs  for  a  public  sale ;  we  bad  better  haye  thirty  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  you  can  get  better  prices  and  make  more  money  than  by  keeping-  all  the  pigs 
there  are  to  sell  from  three  dollars  up.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  une  the  knife  freely;  it 
may  look  to  you  like  wholesale  slaughter,  but  in  the  end  it  wilt  be  money  in  your 
purse. 

Mr,  Riley.  We  should  castrate  more  pigs  than  we  do,  and  not  save  pigs  not 
worth  $10.     But  we  should  not  confine  it  to  $25 ;  that  is  too  high. 

Mr,  BelxnU.  We  should  be  governed  by  the  trade.  If  they  are  $5  per  hun- 
dred $26  is  not  too  much ;  several  would  pay  from  $35  to  $40. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Like  produces  like,  and  we  have  to  aJmit  that  just  as  long  as  we 
sell  to  the  farmers  second  and  third  grade  animals,  representing  them  as  proBtable, 
it  is  wrong.  My  experience  is  that  the  best  results  are  attained  by  using  the  best 
animal  produced.  When  I  do  nothing  but  raise  pigs  I  seldom  want  a  pig  costing 
less  than  $25. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  petition  from  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

(See  Index.) 

The  convention  adjourned  to  7:30  p.  M. 

* 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  convention  met  at  the  hour  adjourned  to,  with  President  Barker  in  the 
chair. 

Chair.  We  will  now  take  up  the  next  topic  for  discussion,  which  I  believe  Ls- 
No.  6  on  the  programme. 

"Is  Rye  Profitable  as  Pasture  and  Green  Feed  for  Swine?"  . 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  H.  A,  Segrave.  I  think  rye  in  the  spring  is  good  for  hoKS.  Indeed  any- 
thing that  is  green  is  good  for  hogs  at  that  time  of  year,  but  they  like  blnegrass 
better  than  rye,  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  Is  better  for  them. 

Chair,  This  question  is  now  before  you  for  discussion,  and  I  hope  you  will 
improve  the  opportunity  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  experience. 

Mr,  S.  M,  Shepherd,  Indianapclis,  I  have  had  a  little  experience  this  winter  in 
this  matter.  I  had  some  rye  in  December  and  some  fall  shoats  which  I  put  on  it, 
and  have  done  well.  After  all  classes  of  grass  had  been  killed  the  rye  was  green 
and  nice.  In  iowa  they  sow  in  big  lots,  and  as  soon  as  freezing  is  over  the  rye 
comes  up  and  makes  good  pasture  all  summer.  It  don't  head  out  the  first  season, 
but  stools  out  and  makes  much  feed,  and  he  who  sows  rye  can  generally  have  past- 
ure. A  little  patch  of  rye  will  answer  for  a  sow  and  pigs  and  make  plenty  of 
green  feed  for  them.    I  am  going  to  try  a  small  lot  next  year. 

Mr.  H,  C.  Oiler.  I  fow  rye  every  year,  letting  the  sows  and  pigs  run  on  it  It 
is  good  for  fall  pasture.    If  there  is  a  little  snow  on  the  ground  they  will  dig  down 
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and  g«t  it ;  they  seem  to  like  it  yery  okuch.  Bj  letting  them  have  the  range  of 
the  rye  field  we  don't  have  to  give  any  thing  for  constipation  that  seems  to  keep 
their  bowels  in  a  good  healthy  condition.  I  «ow  early,  abont  the  last  week  in 
August  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  and  not  pasture  any  until  other  grass  is  gone. 
After  my  corn  is  gathered  I  turn  the  pigs  on  the  rye,  and  then  get  a  good  crop  of 
rye  the  next  year. 

Quesiioiu    How  would  it  do  to  sow  when  the  com  is  laid  by  ? 

Mr.  Oiler,  I  have  tried  that  but  grasshoppers  are  apt  to  injure  it.  The  clover 
which  I  sowed  on  it  came  up  nice  and  stood  nice.  About  seven  years  ago  I  began 
sowing  rye  and  clover  and  for  three  years  I  did  well,  but  the  fourth  year  I  lost  the 
rye  by  grasphoppers  in  a  great  measure,  so  much  so  we  did  not  let  it  stand  over  for 
a  crop.  I  usually  sow  in  the  last  week  of  August  and  let  it  lay  until  the  corn  is 
gathered,  then  you  can  pasture  all  winter  and  then  get  a  good  crop  the  next  year. 
I  got  twenty-four  bushels  to  the  acre  by  this  method. 

Chair,    Such  experiences  we  want  to  hear. 

Mr, .    I  have  tried  raising  rye  for  two  year*,  letting  my  stock  and  brood 

BOWS  run  on  it  all  winter  and  have  done  well  without  any  thing  else  in  the  way  of 
grain.  Qood  rye  is  good  enough  for  hogs.  In  the  two  years  of  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment I  have  seen  no  indication  of  disease  among  my  hogs;  every  hog  is  nice  and 
sleek.  After  letting  the  hogs  run  on  in  the  early  days  of  winter  I  turned  in  all 
the  horses  and  cattle,  and  took  some  from  the  neighbors  to  pasture,  and  pastured 
for  all  there  was  in  it,  then  took  off  and  got  a  crop  of  rye. 

Chair,  If  that  will  work  it  is  profitable  to  sow.  Any  one  else  any  thing  to 
say  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Oiler.  Where  wheat  grows  up  rank  it  donH  hurt  to  pasture  it.  I  would 
let  my  hogs  on  it. 

Mr,  Cunningham,  I  usually  turn  my  stock  on  the  wheat,  especially  my  brood 
sows.  I  never  took  my  stock  off  the  wheat  this  winter  until  the  1 2th  day  of  Janu- 
uary,  and  would  not  then  only  it  got  so  muddy  and  they  tramped  it  out  so  badly. 
Many  men  say  it  kills  wheat  to  pasture  it,  but  I  have  not  found  it  so.  Good, 
early  wheat  is  as  good  as  rye  for  hogs.  I  turn  my  brood  sows  on  the  wheat  as  I 
would  my  cattle  on  a  stalk  field ;  and  when  I  left  home  the  other  day  my  brood 
sows  were  on  the  wheat,  digging  right  down  to  it,  and  I  raise  abont  as  much  to  the 
acre  as  anybody,  after  having  the  benefit  of  it  for  pasture.  I  have  sold  animals 
direct  to  the  butcher  fattened  that  way.  There  is  nothing  better  than  rye  or 
wheat  for  hogs,  and  especially  for  brood  sows.  I  never  have  had  experience  feed- 
ing it  alone,  but  a  little  grain  with  it.  It  is  something  a  sow  wants.  If  you  turn 
them  in  a  green  field,  if  the  snow  is  eighteen  inches  deep  they  will  get  through  to 
it    My  wheat  fields  are  not  too  good  for  the  hogs. 

Mr.  Mintz,  It  is  good  for  winter  pasture  and  equal  to  bluegrass  for  pasture  in 
the  spring.  A  neighbor  of  mine  living  near  by  had  four  or  five  acres  of  rye  which 
he  pastured  up  to  the  first  of  May.  At  that  time  there  was  scarcely  anything  green 
there.  I  helped  him  thresh  that  piece  of  rye  and  it  made  a  yield  of  27  bushels  to 
the  acre.    It  is  difficult  to  destroy  it  by  tramping. 

Chair.    There  is  no  question  but  continual  feeding  of  corn  without  any  green 
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Tegetation  Is  bad  for  hogs.    It  will  open  np  a  valuable  addition  to  oar  winter  feed 
because  it  will  grow  in  colder  weather  than  wheat. 

7th.  "In  Selecting  a  Breeding  Boar  which  is  Preferable,  One  with  a  Good 
Dam  and  Strong  Maternal  Ancestry,  or  One  with  a  (iood  Sire  and  Strong  Paternal 
Line  of  Ancestry?" 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Mlntz.  I  have  prepared  no  paper  upon  the  subject  and  do  not  feel  pre- 
pared to  speak  knowingly  on  the  topic  suggested.  I  think,  howeyer,  in  the  first 
place  we  can  not  get  an  animal  too  strong  on  either  side.  When  I  am  selecting  for 
myself  I  find  it  is  necessary  to  choose  between,  when  one  is  exceptionally  strong, 
choose  an  animal  of  maternal  life.  It  seems  as  though  an  animal  bred  from  a 
paternal  line  of  ancestry  is  stronger,  bat  weaker  from  the  maternal  line. 

Judge  Shepherd,  I  have  had  some  experience  in  coupling  hogs ;  sometimes  I 
think  one  way,  and  sometimes  another,  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  say,  from 
my  experience,  or  determine  which  line  I  would  have  the  stronger;  but  I  have 
noticed  that  if  you  want^  a  good  class  of  sows  you  must  take  a  boar  with  a  strong 
maternal  ancestry,  rather  than  a  strong  paternal,  and  a  reverse  of  this  may  be  said 
to  be  true  to  this  extent.  As  a  rale,  if  the  boar  has  a  strong  back  pedigree,  of 
form  and  shape  you  desire,  you  get  better  pigs  out  of  the  paternal  line  than  with 
strong  maternal,  unless  the  immediate  dam  on  the  grand^ire  makes  a  line  to  that 
extent  maternally,  has  something  to  do  with  the  boar  pig.  If  the  dam  back  has  a 
sire  strongly  marked  individually,  coupled  with  a  good,  strong  sire  maternally,  he 
will  get  good  boar  pigs;  but  for  breeding  sow  pigs  you  want  a  strong  maternal 
line  on  the  boar's  side.  When  you  have  such  a  combination  after  the  grandam 
you  get  eow  pigs,  and  such  backing  after  such  a  sire  you  get  good  boar  pigs.  To 
illustrate,  the  Moorish  King  was  a  fine  breeder  of  sow  pigs,  and  not  so  well  for 
boars.  Hoosier  Tom  came  from  a  dam  from  which  he  carried  a  resemblance  to  a 
marked  degree;  at  two  years  old  he  was  a  tall,  slab-sided,  long-looking  hog,  with 
his  feet  standing  under  him,  far  under  his  belly,  and  rather  a  rainbow  back.  All 
the  boar  pigs  of  the  Moorish  King  resembled  that  hog.  Hoosier  Tom  came  hon- 
estly by  his  height  and  long  flat  sides;  he  got  them  from  his  dam.  Assistance  was 
a  sleek  body,  long,  flat- sided  sow,  with  the  ear  up  a  little,  about  forty-five  degrees, 
good  head,  fair  jowl ;  but  Hoosier  Tom  looked  like  her  more  than  any  I  ever  saw, 
BO,  whatever  you  call  good  or  bad  influence,  the  Moorish  King  followed  the  line  of 
Hoosier  Tom  back  to  his  dam,  but  no  resemblance  betwesn  Hoosier  Tom's  sire ;  but 
a  great  many  of  Hoosier  Tom's  grand- pigs  resembled  him,  getting  reputation  for 
boar  pigs  through  his  pedigree. 

There  is  another,  Jim  Crow,  we  have  known  for  many  years,  which  showed  so 
successfully  in  1870  and  1871,  had  a  good  dam  and  a  fine  grandam.  Jim  Crow's 
sow  pigs  were  good,  but  would  get  one  boar  pig  in  five  or  six.  I  never  saw  his 
sire.  He  had  no  definite  expression,  but  from  all  I  saw  he  was  a  good  pig. 
Young  Perfection  was  a  nice,  prime  hog,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  many  of  his 
pigs  are  fine  show  hogs,  and  progenitors  of  many  fine  sows.  There  are  occasion- 
ally hogs  that  show  strong  in  their  boar  pigs.    A  hog  which  David  Finch  had. 
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called  King  David,  was  a  good  breeder  of  boar  piga ;  I  know  nothing  of  his  an- 
oestora.  The  son  I  owned  once  of  King  David  was  a  professed  breeder  of  boar 
pigs,  more  so  than  any  J.  have  had  in  a  long  time.  I  never  saw  his  dam,  but  saw 
his  sire ;  mj  opinion  is  she  was  a  small  blockj  sow.  These  are  some  of  the  marked 
instances  where  I  have  had  acquaintance  with  the  ancestors. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Maze,  of  Sharpsville,  read  the  following  paper  on, 


«*HOW  SHOULD  PENS  AND  SHOW  RINGS  BE  ARHANOED  AT  OUR 

STATE  FAIR?" 


BY  W.   A.  MAZE. 


Mr,  Ptesidenif  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Association : 

The  subject  assigned  me,  "  How  Should  Swine  Pens  and  Show  Rings  be  Ar- 
ranged on  our  New  State  Fair  Grounds?"  is  one  of  unusual  interest  to  all,  but 
more  especially  to  exhibitors  at  the  fair.  Through  the  assistance  of  my  esteemed 
friend,  '*  Shep,"  and  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  editor  of  the  SHne  Breedern*  Journal^ 
my  views  upon  the  subject  under  discussion  have  been  fully  presented ;  and,  as 
there  are  a  number  of  eminent  swine  breeders  and  exhibitors  here  present,  whose 
names  appear  on  the  programme  in  this  connection,  that  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from 
upon  this  topic,  I  will  not  now  consume  much  time,  and  content  myself  with  a 
brief  statement  of  my  well-known  views. 

The  great  object  in  view  in  erecting  hog  pens  and  exhibition  rings  on  a  fair 
ground  should  be  to  make  them  practical  and  convenient.  First,  for  the  exhibitors ; 
eecond,  for  the  people  who  wish  to  examine  the  stock  in  the  pen",  or  witness  the 
awards  of  premiums;  third,  for  department  superintendents  and  awarding  com- 
mittees; and,  fourth,  ventilation  and  general  sanitary  conditions  of  the  entire 
structure.  The  pens  should  be  grouped  around  an  exhibition  space,  as  represented 
in  the  diagrams  recently  published  in  the  SmTie  Breeders^  Journal;  these  may  be 
either  of  octagonal  or  circular  shape.  The  oblong  plan  is  not  practical,  from  the 
fact  that  it  defeats  to  some  extent  the  principal  object  in  view,  viz. :  Equal  access 
to  the  show  pens  by  all  exhibitors.  Hence,  I  believe  that  the  octagonal  plan,  pre- 
aented  in  the  Journal  of  November  1, 1891,  is  the  best  perhaps,  all  things  considered, 
that  can  be  adopted,  yet  the  circular  plan,  presented  in  the  Jownal  of  November 
15, 1891,  has  many  things  to  recommend  it  for  your  consideration. 

In  all  the  plans  the  pens  would  be  very  convenient  for  the  reception  of  stock 
at  the  outer  ends,  from  which  point  stock  could  be  driven  to  any  pen  desired 
through  the  alleys  and  return  the  same  way' when  ready  to  leave  the  grounds; 
again,  the  stock  can  be  taken  from  the  pens  through  the  aisles  or  alleys  into  the 
main  circular  walk  at  the  inner  ends  of  the  sections  of  pens  and  placed  into  any 
exhibition  pen  desired.  This  walk  should  be  of  the  same  width  as  the  alleys,  so 
that  a  gate  or  door  hung,  so  as  to  close  the  alley  when  shut,  would  act  as  a  cut-off 
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in  the  walk  when  open  ;  these  ^ates  placed  at  equal  distances  apart  will  enable  ex- 
hibitors to  handle  their  stock  with  ease  and  dispatch ;  the  space  between  the  sec- 
tions of  pens  at  the  inner  ends  should  also  be  closed  with  gates  the  same  as  those 
at  the  ends  of  the  alleys,  which  can  be  used  as  cut-offs  in  handlinfc  the  stock;  hj 
this  arrsngement  the  crowd  of  people  maj  be  cut  off*  from  the  show  rings  at  times 
desired,  and  yet  thej  would  still  have  access  to  the  pens  to  examine  the  stock 
therein. 

All  filth,  foul  beddiog,  and  the  like,  should  be  taken  out  in  wheelbarrows  to  a 
respectable  distance,  and  carted  away ;  the  show  pens  should  be  arranged  just  in- 
side of  the  circular  walk,  the  fence  making  the  walk  will  make  the  outside  of  the 
show  pens ;  for  each  Fhow  pen  there  should  be  a  sliding  door  for  the  hogs  to  paas 
in  and  out  of  the  show  pens.  Three  exhibition  pens  should  be  made  in  sectionsy 
all  of  the  same  pattern,  ten  feet  long  and  twenty-eight  inches  high,  which  should 
be  provided  with  hooks  and  steeples,  so  that  the  pens  or  divisions  may  be  changed 
or  taken  out  at  will  and  again  readily  placed  in  position;  these  sections  can  be  re- 
moved at  any  time,  and  stacked  up  out  of  the  way,  so  as  to  use  the  exhibition 
space  for  any  other  purpose  desired,  such  as  a  stock  sale,  breeders'  meeting,  etc. 

Above  and  back  of  the  walk  should  be  arranged  two  or  more  rows  of  seats, 
and  eapy  access  to  the  same  for  those  who  might  wish  to  sit  and  observe  the  work 
of  the  awarding  committees ;  all  pens  and  show  rings  should  be  under  cover ;  the 
exhibition  space  should  be  two  stories  high,  with  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation. 

The  Superintendent  should  have  his  office  in  the  center,  up  stairs,  and  so 
situated  that  the  office  can  be  reached  through  narrow  pass-ways  from  each  of  the 
four  points  of  the  compass.  The  lower  part  should  be  arranged  for  invited  guesta 
and  for  the  judges  to  rest  in  when  not  engaged  in  awarding  premiums. 

The  pens  should  be  made  six  by  ei^ht  feet  with  ends  to  the  alleys  and  paas- 
ways ;  the  ends  of  the  pens  should  be  slatted  so  as  to  insure  a  free  circulation  of 
air  through  the  pens,  and  the  partitions  between  the  pens  should  be  made  tight,  so 
that  hogs  may  not  fret  or  fight.  There  should  be  four  feet  of  space  above  the  pens 
left  open,  fo  that  the  view  may  be  unobstructed,  and  for  a  free  circulation  of  air 
for  ventilation.  Above  this  should  be  arranged  a  sufficient  number  of  bunks  to 
accommodate  exhibitors  and  attendants  who  desire  to  remain  with  or  near  their 
exhibits. 

An  ample  supply  of  water  should  be  provided  for  each  section  of  pens  at  the 
inner  ends  of  the  sections ;  each  section  of  pens  should  be  marked  by  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  the  letters  placed  at  each  end  of  the  several  sections,  so  that  any  per- 
son can  readily  find  any  section,  either  from  the  outside  or  inside.  The  sections 
can  be  marked  '^A,"  *'  B,''  **  G,"  and  so  on,  until  all  are  lettered  The  pens  in  each 
section  should  be  numbered  separately,  that  is,  from  1  to  48,  or  from  1  to  60,  as  the 
case  may  be.  When  so  lettered  and  numbered  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  the 
Superintendent  to  assign  to  any  exhibitor  any  number  of  pens  in  any  section  by 
designating  the  section  and  numbers  of  pens  without  trouble  or  confusion,  and 
with  less  labor  to  the  Superintendent;  for  instance,  Mr.  Mugg  wants  12  pens;  the 
Superintendent  looks  at  his  plat  of  pens  and  assigns  to  Mugg  pens  from  1  to  12  in 
section  *'  B,''  and  gives  to  Mr.  M.  a  certificate  that  he  is  entitled  to  occupy  such 
pens,  and  the  plat  is  marked  in  the  office, ''  assigned  to  Mugg." 
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The  fiuperintendeDt  or  his  aesiatant  should  at  all  times,  night  and  daj,  be  in 
the  Saperintendent's  office,  so  that  slrangers  coming  in  can  readily  find  an  officer 
to  assign  pens,  and  put  persons  in  possession  of  them  until  the  last  exhibit  is  in 
place. 

The  foregoing  are  my  views  upon  the  subject  under  consideration,  in  as  brief 
and  concise  a  manner  as  I  have  been  able  to  put  them  for  the  limited  time  I  have 
had  to  give  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  I  will  now  bring  my  paper  to 
a  clope  by  sincerely  requesting  each  and  every  person  present  to  speak  fully  and 
freely  upon  this  important  Subject,  in  which  we  are  all  interested.  I  shall  not  be 
offended  by  criticisms,  nor  I  hope  unduly  puffed  up  by  commendation.  Now  is  the 
time  to  talk,  or  forever  after  hold  your  peace.  My  ambition  in  to  have,  if  possible, 
the  best  and  most  convenient  hog  pen^  and  show  rings  that  can  be  found  any- 
where, and  I  desire  to  assure  yon  that  any  suggestions  will  be  gratefully  received 
by  myself  and  the  other  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

DISCUSSION. 

t 

John  W.  WiUon,  Kokomo,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  suggestion  to  offer 
in  connection  with  what  our  friend  has  proposed.  Should  we  adopt  any  of  these 
plans,  the  first  thing  to  consider  would  be  to  show  as  many  at  the  same  time  as 
possible.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  years,  in  order  to  make  our  shows  good,  that 
a  numher  show  at  the  same  time.  If  we  have  but  one  show  ring  how  are  we  to 
proceed.  Can  we,  on  this  proposition,  handle  them  fast  if  we  work  in  one  show 
ring?  I  fear  there  will  be  a  lack  in  that  direction.  This  plan  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  situation  of  the  houfe  is  good,  but  how  are  we  going  to  handle  them. 
I  have  not  really  given  the  subject  thought  sufficient  to  determine  in  my  mind 
what  would  be  the  best  plan. 

Mr.  Maze.  In  either  of  these  plans  there  would  be  ample  room  to  show  two 
breeds.    Sometimes  pigs  under  six  months  old  could  be  doubled  up. 

Mr.  Rouse,  We  have  made  a  mbtake  heretofore  in  allowing  too  many  breeds 
to  show  at  the  same  time.  Men  would  come  here  representing  different  journals 
who  want  to  get  facts  of  the  case  and  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  go  around  to  get 
the  awards  given  by  the  judge.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  any  two  competent  men 
can  go  into  a  herd  of  1,000  or  1,200  hogs  of  the  four  or  five  different  breeds  and  do 
the  work  up  decently  in  a  week  and  not  show  more  than  one  breed  at  a  time,  and 
would  not  be  under  necessity  of  building  another  house,  simply  for  the  use  of 
showing  more  than  one  or  two  breeds  at  a  time.  It  is  a  wrong  thing  to  show  too 
many  breeds  at  a  time.  This  diagram,  presented  by  Mr.  Maze,  is  the  best  of  any 
thing  I  have  seen  for  pens  at  the  fair  for  hogs. 

I^'esuient  Barker.  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  diagram  and  proposition  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Mase,  if  it  could  be  carried  out.  The  committee  or  judge  commenc- 
ing early  in  the  week  won't  take  as  much  time  as  with  a  jury.  One  man  will  do 
the  work  more  rapidly  while  under  a  roof.  Heretofore,  in  inclement  weather,  we 
had  to  postpone  the  work  until  the  weather  cleared  up. 

Mr.  Mugg.  The  plan  offered  by  Mr.  Maze  is  good  enough  if  we  can  gel  them, 
and  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  in  the  way  of  revision. 
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Mr,  Maze.  Mj  idea  of  this  plan  of  show  pens  is  that  the  exhibitors  or  award- 
ing commitee  will  not  be  disturbed.  Heretofore  we  have  had  to  show  in  the  allies 
or  in  the  street  west  of  the  pens.  Sometimes  rain  or  the  heat  from  the  son  renders 
it  disagreeable  fur  the  men.  Besides,  in  going  30  to  40  rods  to  the  place  where 
they  show  many  of  the  hogs  were  worn  ont.  Again,  there  were  trains  oonstantly 
passing,  causing  a  disturbance,  and  took  four  times  as  long  to  make  the  awards  as 
it  otherwise  would.  Bj  this  plan  it  can  be  done  better  than  in  the  rain.  Let  the 
judges  begin  on  Tuesday ;  they  will  get  through  in  good  time  and  show  one  breed 
at  a  time,  but  if  we  find  we  have  room  and  think  best  we  can  show  two  breeds  at  a 
time. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mugg  the  revised  plans  of  show  pens  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Maze  were  recommended  to  the  State  B<)ard  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Bo^ise,  As  the  time  is  approaching  for  our  Columbian  Exposition,  and 
other  States  are  pressing  their  claims  for  superintendent  of  that  Exposition,  it  ia 
time  Indiana  should  press  her  claims.  We  should  look  after  our  interest  as  well 
as  other  States,  and  it  is  our  duty  as  breeders  of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  use  every 
possible  effort  we  can  in  order  to  get  our  superintendent  of  this  State.  I  have  pre- 
pared some  resolutions  which  I  wish  to  offer;  they  certainly  can  do  no  harm  if 
they  do  no  good.  (Here  reads  resolutions.)  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  present  some 
person  for  that  position,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  body  who  is  better  qualified 
for  that  position  than  Brother  Maze. 

Mr,  Shepherd.    I  move  it  be  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

!Z%€  Chair,  I  have  received  information  by  way  of  letter  from  the  Illinois 
Swine- Breeders'  Association  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  State  associa- 
tions to  become  members  of  the  National  Association  by  the  payment  of  $10.  I 
would  ask  if  this  association  wished  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement? 

.   Judge  Shepherd,     We  might  receive  the  communication,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  of  any  advantage  to  become  a  member  of  the  National  Association. 

Mr.  Maze.    1  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Shepherd.    I  db  not  see  any 
.practical  advantage  in  becoming  a  member  of  that  association.     I  attended  the 
association  once  and  found  it  to  be  a  slim  affair. 

Mr,  Cunningham,    I  move  that  we  now  proceed  with  the  election  of  officers. 

Carried. 

The  election  resulted  as  follows: 

President,  W.  A.  Maze,  Sharpsville ;  Vice-President,  T.  H.  Mintz,  Mohawk ; 
Secretary,  Calvin  Sturdevant,  Noblesville;  Treasurer,  J.  Cunningham,  Bunker 
Hill;  Executive  Committee,  S.  M.  Shepherd,  Indianapolis;  Mr.  Rouse,  James 
Biley,  Thorn  town. 

Mr,  Rome,  If  we  hold  a  session  to-morrow  we  will  have  to  have  a  programme 
as  the  present  one  is  exhausted. 

Chair,  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  association  in  regard  to 
holding  a  session  ? 

Mr,  Cunningham,  Before  adjournment  I  wish  to  make  one  suggestion.  As 
Mr.  Sturdevant  took  this  off  of  Mr.  Pierce's  hands  and  did  the  work  it  ia  right  to 
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allow  him  somethiDg  for  it.  While  acting  as  secretary  he  has  done  as  well  as  any- 
one we  have  had  and  kept  the  expenses  down,  and  I  think  he  should  have  some  re- 
muneration for  his  services.     I  want  lo  hear  from  others. 

f-hair.    Let  us  haye  a  yoice  on  it  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Mugg,  It  seems  like  all  are  timid  on  this  point.  I  never  was  secretary 
and  never  wanted  to  be,  and  do  not  know  how  much  trouble  Mr.  Sturdevant  has 
been  to,  but  if  friend  Pierce  deserved  $25, 1  think  Mr.  Sturdevant  deserves  some- 
thing too. 

3fr,  Sturdevant  My  expenses  for  postage,  paper,  envelops,  etc.,  has  been  $2.40. 
I  make  no  charge  for  my  services  as  secretary. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  I  move  that  we  pay  his  car  fare  and  hotel  bill  while  here 
attending  this  meeting. 

Member,  We  should  pay  bim  more  than  that;  we  should  treat  him  right  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Cktnningham,  Of  course  we  are  here  at  our  expense  for  the  glory  there  is 
in  it,  and  I  think  Mr.  Sturdevant  has  got  a  little  glory  out  of  it  as  well  as  the  rest, 
and  I  think  this  would  be  fair  for  the  fir^t  time.  It  was  on  account  of  Mr.  Pierce's 
broken  leg  that  we  gave  him  more. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr,  Oiler,    He  served  two  years,  this  should  include  both  years. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  think  we  should  pay  him  $10.  I  move  to  increase  it  to  $10 
for  last  year's  and  this  year's  work. 

Carried. 

Mr,  Maze.    I  move  that  we  adjourn  to  8  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Ounningham.  I  wish  to  ask  whether  we  will  need  the  services  of  a  stenogra- 
pher to  morrow  as  we  have  no  programme. 

J/r,  Mints,  As  we  have  no  programme  we  probably  will  not  need  a  stenogra- 
pher. 

Mr.  Maze,  I  withdraw  my  motion  to  adjourn,  and  move  to  discontinue  the 
services  of  our  stenographer. 

Carried. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  motion  to  adjourn. 

Carried/ 


BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Bee-Keepers'  Association  com- 
menced at  the  rooms  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  January  8th,  with  the 
President,  £.  H.  Collins,  in  the  chair. 

On  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  the  members  came  in  pIowIj. 
Officers  all  present  except  Secretary  Thompson,  who  was  obliged  to  remain  away 
on  account  of  sickness,  and  Walter  S  Pouder  was  chosen  to  act  as  Secretary  pro 
tern     After  some  preliminary  work  the  Society  settled  down  to  business. 

The  Secretary's  report  received  and  accepted. 

The  Treasurer's  report  read  and  adopted. 

Next  thing  in  order  was  the  President's  address. 

My  associates  in  the  hee  culture,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  you  from  year  to  year 
in  these  annual  gatherings,  after  spending  the  honey  season  in  the  field. 

Now  let  us  hear  your  report  of  the  year.  Have  you  not  noticed  that  our  crop 
of  about  two-thirds  of  a  yield  of  honey  was  of  extra  quality  7  At  my  house  my 
friends  remarked  that  the  honey  is  of  uncommon  body  and  flavor,  and  that  it  re- 
minds one  of  old-fashioned  chunk  honey.  The  past  season  resembles  last  year  in 
the  brevity  and  sudden  termination  of  the  honey  flow.  To-day  honey  was  literally 
pouring  in,  to-morrow  the  hives  were  thronged  with  idle  bees,  and  few  were  pas- 
sing. It  is  so  often  true  that  only  those  who  meet  the  10th  of  June  in  this  latitude 
with  strong  colonies  well  harnessed  for  work  get  a  paying  crop.  The  market  is  not 
glutted  and  prices  are  fairly  good.  The  fall  crop  in  many  localities  furnishes  winter 
stores  in  abundance.    I  know  of  no  foul  brood  in  the  State. 

STATISTICS. 

Stands  of  bees  living  in  1889 .  127,958 

Stands  of  bees  dying  in  1889  and  1890 34,736 

Pounds  of  honey  produced  in  1889 737,471 

Stands  of  bees  in  1890 137,003 

Pounds  of  comb  honey  in  1890 936,676 

Pounds  of  extracted  honey  in  1890 107,000 

Total  pounds  of  honey  in  1890 1,043,676 

Excess  of  stands  of  bees  in  1890 9,045 

Excess  of  honey  over  1889  in  1890,  in  pounds 306,205 

There  were  four  exhibitors  at  the  State  Fair,  W.  S.  Pouder,  Julius  Moesch, 
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Mrs.  Moore  and  B.  S.  Rameli,  who  made  a  good  displaj.  Through  the  fairs  we 
teach  the  general  public.  It  is  amusing  to  note  the  peculiar  popular  prejudices 
and  errers  Held  by  people  unacquainted  with  bee  culture. 

The  eitractor  is  often  taken  for  a  chum,  and  it  is  Tory  common  for  parties  to 
say,  '^just  see  the  bees  making  honey.  What  busy  workers  they  are!  O!  my, 
wouldn't  you  think  they  would  sting  each  other.  Now  look,  he  is  going  to  show 
us  the  queens."  "  Siiy,  Mr.,  how  many  queens  have  they,  and  don't  she  do  any- 
thing but  govern?''  It  seems  strange  to  the  bee-keeper  that  the  public  should 
think  of  bees  as  universally  anxious  to  sting  something.  The  thorns  on  a  rose 
bush  are  for  protection,  but  the  beauty  and  joy  of  the  rose  far  surpasses  the  tiny 
flting  of  the  thorn. 

Bee-keepers  theipselves  are  not  clear  of  rediculous  remarks.  You  hear  them 
state  that  "  the  drones  killed  my  queen ;"  or  that  "  I  put  some  drones  in  a  hive  in 
cool  fall  weather  to  fertilize  the  queen  in  winter;"  or  you  are  assured  that  '*I 
overhaul  my  bees  every  warm  spell;"  or  that  "swarming  can  be  prevented  when 
working  for  comb-honey ; "  or  that  they  have  "  a  non  swarming  strain  of  beep. 

Many  are  still  working  for  chunk-honey,  thinking  the  clear  and  beautiful  sec- 
tions are  too  fussy  to  nse. 

One  common  mistake  of  the  public  is  that  the  foundation  on  exhibition  is 
finished  by  machinery  and  filled  with  glncose.    This  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  false. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  special  interest  to  bee-keepers,  we  name  the  various 
bee  escapes  as  a  promising  new  thing.  It  surely  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to 
take  both  comb  and  extracted  honey  without  being  compelled  to  bother  smoking 
and  brushing  ofi"  bees.  When  bees  are  frightened  off  delicate  combs  they  often 
puncture  the  cappings  and  cause  them  to  leak. 

Queens  are  now  being  shipped  alive  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth, 
although  often  over  a  month  on  the  way. 

You  have  noticed  an  animated  discussion  for  a  year  or  two  pa«t  on  the  thick- 
ness and  width  of  top  bars,  also,  on  closed  end  frames.  I  believe  the  outcome  has 
been  a  preference  for  top  bars,  |  to  I  inches  thick  by  1  to  1  ^  inches  wide,  space  to 
give  about  |  inch  openings  between  them.  There  should  also  be  \  ioch  space 
above  the  frames,  between  them  andf  the  section  boxes  and  extracting  frames. 
This  arrangement  prevents  the  building  of  brace  and  burr  combs  between  and 
above  the  frames ;  also,  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  deposit  of  propolis  in  districts 
where  it  is  a  nuisance. 

It  is  easy,  under  the  above  system,  to  lift  the  surplus  honey  cases  and  slip 
ander  a  bee-excluder  so  that  the  next  day  your  honey  is  practically  free  from  bees, 
«nd  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  taking. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  of  Ohio,  is  in  efaarge  of  the  apiarian  exhibit  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition.  This  promises  hearty  cooperation  and  insures  a  creditable  display. 
The  exhibit  will  be  most  interesting,  as  one  can  examine  the  appliances  and 
methods  of  apiculture  of  all  parts  (A  the  earth  in  its  most  progressive  and  invent- 
ive age. 

Let  Indiana,  whose  borders  almost  touch  the  exhibition  ground,  see  that  our 
methods  and  products  of  apiculture  and  the  manufacture  of  supplies  are  exhib- 
ited in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  State. 
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Q.  PrendevU  Collins,  What  advantage  has  been  found  in  heavy  top  bars  and 
closed  end  frames? 

A.  Chas.  F,  Mulh,  I  have  ased,  for  twentv-five  years,  frames  with  heavy  top 
bars  and  with  a  3-8  inch  bee  space  between  frames.  I  can  see  no  advantage  in 
closed  end  frames.  I  can  handle  my  frames  to  better  advantage  with  the  ordinary 
bee  space  on  all  sides.  With  the  closed  end  frames  we  prevent  the  bees  from 
readily  passing  from  one  comb  to  another. 

Q.  Mr,  Popey  Indianapelis.  I  wish  to  ask  friend  Math  if  he  has  foand  it  an 
advantage  to  cut  holes  in  the  center  of  the  combs  for  a  winter  passage  way  for  the 
bees? 

A.  I  think  there  is  an  advantage  in  it ;  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  small 
duster  of  bees  will  become  chilled  because  they  can  not  go  around  the  frame  to 
reach  the  main  cluster,  while,  if  there  was  a  hole  in  the  frame  they  would  be  safe. 

Q.  Mr.  Russell,  What  distance  from  the  bottom  bovd  would  you  have  your 
frames  in  winter?  How  about  a  three-inch  space  between  frames  and  bottom 
boards? 

A.  Mr,  Muth,  To  have  this  three-inch  space  would  require  loose  bottom 
boards,  and  they  are  not  in  general  use  with  us.  I  shall  incline  my  hives  forward, 
leave  the  entrance  wide  open ;  thus  assisting  the  bees  to  carry  out  any  obatructioQs 
that  may  occur.    I  also  find  that  this  gives  ample  downward  ventilation. 
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Mr,  Wilson,  My  bees  done  very  well.  I  had  eighteen  hives  and  lost  eight  out 
of  the  eighteen.  The  yield  was  about  50  pounds  to  the  colony,  I  make  a  syrup 
of  spgar  and  feed  my  bees  in  the  fall. 

Q.    Mr,  ColUns,    I  wish  to  ask  what  kind  of  sugar  do  you  give  your  bees? 

A.  Granulated  sugar.  I  would  commence  to  feed  about  two  weeks,  discon- 
tinue, then  commence  to  feed  again.  I  feed  perhaps  25  pounds,  according  to  the 
hive. 

Mr,  Melford.  My  bees  did  not  do  well  last  season.  I  did  not  raise  much  comb 
honey.  I  had  ten  hives.  The  extracted  honey  run  very  near  2,000  pounds,  but  I 
should  have  had  3,000  pounds. 

Mr,  Myers.  Last  season  I  neglected  my  bees  and  at  the  time  I  should  have  at- 
tended to  them  I  did  not.  It  was  not  half  a  season  this  year.  I  believe  three  years 
ago  was  a  good  season.  I  got  about  200  pounds  of  extracted  honey  from  a  colony 
and  sevtnty-five  pounds  of  comb  honey.  This  last  year  was  unfavorable;  thirty 
pounds  was  the  average. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  had  a  colony  of  bees  that  I  fed  on  sorghum.  A  gentleman 
came  to  me  and  said :  *'  Mr.  Bussell,  you  had  better  take  your  bees  from  a  certain 
sorghum  mill."  I  removed  the  colony  and  took  the  combs  and  found,  upon  ex- 
amination, that  these  combs  were  green  with  the  sorghum. 

Q.    Would  sorghum  do  to  winter  on  in  a  cold  winter? 

A.    I  think  it  would  not  do  for  wintering  bees. 

Q.     Mr. .     What  is  the  best  hive  to  winter  in  ? 
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A.  Mr,  Muih,  You  understand  my  idea  of  the  best  hive  for  the  winter  is  the 
deep  one,  and  for  snmmer  the  shallow  is  of  more  profit.  Can  winter  the  bees  in 
this  without  farther  loss.  It  is  best  to  have  two  combs  in  the  center  of  the  brood 
chamber  well  filled  with  honey. 

WINTER  PROTECTION. 

Mr.  Muth,  This  much  discussed  subject  will  remain  before  the  bee-keeping 
fraternity  as  long  as  there  are  bee-keepers  and  new  recruits  are  enlisted.  The 
matter  is  simple,  but  many  erroneous  theories  persistently  kept  up  by  some  a&eal- 
ous  brethern,  confound  the  ideas  of  many,  and  winter  losses  consequently  remain 
atill  a  serious  drawback  to  bee  culture. 

The  only  requisites  to  the  safe  wintering  of  beep,  in  our  latitude,  are:  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  within  easy  reach  of  the  cluster ;  a  dry  habitation  and  at 
lea»t  a  good  medium  colony  of  bees.  We  need  no  cellars,  no  double  walled  nor 
chaff  hives.  Single  walled  hives  of  inch  or  7-8  inch  boards  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  their  winter  stores  are  clover,  bass-wood  or  fall  honey,  or 
even  honey  dew,  or  if  the  bees  have  had  access  to  cider  mills  or  not.  It  mskes  no 
difference  even  if  most  of  their  combs  are  capped  or  not  Each  comb  may  have  its 
share  of  pollen.  Pollen  has  hurt  a  colony  of  bees  in  winter  no  more  than  Pille- 
bury's  best  has  hurt  the  human  family.  However,  if  we  permit  the  best  wheat 
flour  to  get  mouldy  or  sour  before  it  is  baked  into  bread,  or  afterwards,  it  will  be 
poison  to  us.  Why  should  bees  get  no  dysentary  if  we  permit  their  honey  or  pollen 
to  get  sour  on  their  combs  ?  Who  ever  saw  dysentary  without  mouldy  combs  ? 
Keep  their  food  in  a  healthy  condition  then  no  dyiFentery  need  be  feared. 

We  have  all  read  and  heard  long  arguments  on  the  subject  of  wintering.  I 
will,  therefore,  not  tire  you  with  scientific  speculations,  but  I  will  tell  you  my 
manner  of  wintering,  and  if  I  can  prove  to  you  that  I  have  had  no  bees  winter 
killed  by  any  disease  for  may  years,  it  should  be  satisfactory  evidence  in  favor  of 
my  argument. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  hives  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  square  with 
frames  twelve  or  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  deep,  without  a  bottom,  are  best  for^ 
wintering ;  the  deeper  the  hives  the  better,  because  by  the  time  wiuter  approaches 
about  two-thirds  of  the  upper  parttf  of  their  combs  are  filled  with  honey.  The  bees 
cluster  below  and  move  gradually  upward  as  the  honey  around  their  cluster  gets 
consumed.  They  can  still  keep  moving  upward  even  if  the  winter  should  last  a 
month  longer  than  usual.  The  lower  parts  of  their  combs  being  exposed  to  the  air 
they  keep  dry,  the  food  healthy  and  the  cluster  is  snugly  hid  among  the  combs. 
They  will  not  suffer  by  the  cold  even  if  the  thermometer  keeps  twenty  degrees  be- 
low zero  for  two  weeks  in  succession.  Deep  hives  approach  the  log  gum  and 
answer  the  purpose  better  for  raising  swarms  than  honey. 

But  as  the  profit  of  the  apairy  is  the  end  we  are  after,  we  use  a  shallow  hive 
with  a  large  sarfaoe  for  the  honey  chamber.  We  kaow  that  we  can  winter  bees  in 
the  Langstroth  as  successfully  as  in  any  other  hives  and  their  preperations  for 
winter  give  us  no  more  trouble  than  others. 

About  October  or  November  my  inside  upper  story,  the  honey  chamber,  is 
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taken  off  and  two  combs  one-third  or  one-half  filled  with  honey  are  placed  in  Ihe 
middle  of  the  brood  chamber,  next  to  theee  are  placed  the  heaviest  combs,  and  the 
lighter  ones  toward  the  sides  of  the  hives.  The  end  ones  may  be  empty.  I  use  ten 
frame  hives  only,  and  need  no  division  boards  during  the  winter.  Every  comb  has 
a  winter  passage  through  the  middle.  The  bees  may  fill  three,  four,  five  or  six 
spaces  between  combs  on  a  cold  day.  The  brood  chamber  is  covered  up  with  three 
covers,  or  with  one  board  if  you  please.  Nuw  the  outside  upper  story  is  put  on 
and  into  it  on  top  of  the  three  covers,  a  straw  mat  is  placed.  The  roof  of  the  hive 
turns  the  rain.  I  consider  no  hive  complete  unless  its  honey  chamber  is  an  inde- 
pendent arrangement  At  any  time  during  a  cold  day  I  can  raise  the  straw  mat 
and  letting  my  hand  glide  over  the  wooden  cover,  I  can  feel  the  spot  below  which 
the  cluster  rests  comfortably.  The  hives  stand  at  a  slant  of  about  two  inches  from 
rear  to  front  and  the  entrance  is  left  open  to  its  full  width.  My  bottom  boards  re- 
main dry,  and  what  few  old  bees  fall  down,  have  disappeared  by  the  time  that 
spring  approaches.  The  cleaning  out  of  my  hives  in  the  spring  is  the  exception 
with  me  and  not  the  rule.  When  the  cold  weather  is  over,  about  March,  and  it  is 
time  for  the  bees  to  breed  up,  the  entrance  of  their  hives  are  contracted  to  about 
an  inch.  Spring  is  the  time  to  look  over  their  stores  and  to  supply  those  that 
may  need  it  I  have  discarded  as  of  no  value,  all  stimulative  feeding.  A  comb 
of  honey  or  several  combs  partly  filled  answer  the  purpose  beet. 

If  your  hives  stand  level  during  the  winter,  who  will  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  water  running  out  where  you  raise  the  back  ends  on  a  warm  day  Xollow- 
ing  a  cold  spell.  If  this  water  remains  in  the  hives,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  honey 
and  pollen.  The  air  being  warm  about  the  cluster,  the  combs  become  mouldy  and 
the  honey  and  pollen  sour  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  bees.  I  have  seen 
pollen  in  a  state  of  fermentation  that  had  made  it  raiee  over  the  rims  of  the  cells, 
and  the  smell  of  sour  honey  was  unmistakable.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  bees 
die  of  dysentery,  we  should  not  accuse  the  quality  of  the  honey,  nor  the  pollen,  bat 
the  bee-keeper.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  as  particular  in  preventing  moldy  walls  in 
our  bee  hives  as  we  are  in  preventing  the  same  in  our  own  dwelling,  when  the 
wintering  problem  will  trouble  us  no  more. 

Mr,  RusaelL  We  do  not  use  cloth  or  covering,  they  create  damp  air.  Straw 
is  a  good  thing  to  use,  or  a  cushion. 

A  question  was  asked  about  how  high  should  the  bee  hives  be  from  the  ground?' 

A.    Ten  inches  from  the  ground,  maoy  prefer  four  inches. 

Q.    What  do  the  hives  rest  on  ? 

A.    They  should  rest  oq  scantlings  and  be  independent  of  each  other. 

Mr,  Muih,  In  the  brood  chamber  I  take  two  combs,  each  one  filled  about 
three-fourths  with  honey.  The  lower  part  of  the  comb  is  empty,  then  these  twa 
combs  filled  with  honey  are  put  in  the  middle  and  a  division  board  closes  the 
frames  up  to  what  the  bees  can  cover  in  the  fall. 

Mr,  Collins,    Perhaps  we  have  followed  this  long  enough. 

Mr,  Muih,  Before  leaving  I  want  to  ioQ  press  on  the  minds  the  old  question 
of  covering  bees  with  cloth.  It  is  now  considered  a  very  bad  thing.  It  is  best  to 
cover  with  boards  which  ought  to  be  put  in  early  in  November.  They  make  no. 
air  passage  above.    The  cloth  causes  dampness  allowing  no  air  to  pass  through. 
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Mr,  Russell.  I  have  an  *'  apiaphone  "  and  go  throagh  my  bees  in  the  spring, 
and  with  this  I  can  tell  the  condition  of  the  bees  from  the  sound.  If  I  find  any 
thing  worng  with  the  hive,  I  check  it  at  once 

The  question  of  wintering  was  enlarged  and  illustration  with  great  care  and 
fullness  by  use  of  hive  and  super  cushion?,  mats,  etc.,  by  Mr.  Muth,  as  follows : 

The  old  way  of  covering  the  frames  with  cloth  and  absorbents  allowed  the 
warm,  moist  air  from  the  cluster  to  condense  and  form  frost  and  even  chinks  of  ice 
in  the  cushion.  A  warm  spell  melts  this  and  it  slowly  drips  through  onto  the 
colony  keeping  them  thoroughly  wet,  even  for  days  when  cold  returning,  often  de- 
stroys them ;  the  combs  being  wet  mould  and  sour  the  food,  and  if  the  bees  escape 
freezing  they  are  killed  with  dysentery.  Now  the  new  idea  is  to  give  lower  venti- 
lation exclusively.  In  packing  for  winter,  we  lay  three  thin  boards  like  those 
used  to  cover  section  boxes,  crosswise  of  the  brood  chamber.  These  boards  should 
be  one  bee  space  above  the  frames,  the  bees  will,  seal  them  to  the  sides  of  the  hive 
and  make  them  practically  air  tight.  Now,  as  winter  approaches,  cover  the  boards 
with  a  straw  mat  or  chaff  cushion  and  the  bees  will  be  dry  and  warm  all  winter. 
If  any  ice  or  water  accumulates  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  hive  it  will  "not  drip  on 
the  bees,  and  if  the  hive  is  tipped  forward  a  couple  of  inches  any  moisture  will 
run  out  at  the  entrance. 

Mr.  W,  S,  P&uder,    Can  you  manage  without  swarming? 

A.    It  is  a  help  to  give  the  queen  plenty  of  room  to  lay  and  the  bees  to  work. 

Q.    Mr,  Collins,    What  about  your  queen  cells  you  transfer  from  ? 

A.    I  cut  them  out 

Q.     Mr.  Collins.    What  if  you  do  not  cut  them  out? 

A.    The  queens  can  not  go  below  the  queen  excluding  honey  brood. 

Mr.  Collins.  If  you  put  them  over  here  without  a  queen  excluder,  the  old 
qeen  will  go  out  and  leave  the  young  queen  in  there. 

Q.    Are  those  queen  excluders  an  advantage? 

Mr,  Pouder.  The  queen  excluders  are  an  advantage ;  they  are  indispensable  in 
managing  for  extracted  honey. 

Q.    Do  you  use  a  starter  ? 

A.     Mr. .    I  make  my  starter  three  cornered. 

Mr.  Russell.  The  black  bees  will  make  more  honey,  and  work  early  and  late. 
The  black  bees  are  good  honey  gatherers. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  think  that  full,  strong  colonies  of  bees  will  winter  on. 
less  stores  that  small  ones. 

Mr.  Wilson's  paper  on 


FALL  MANAQEMEKT. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  perhaps  there  is  no  pursuit  in  the  agri^ 
cultural  world,  or  country  life  that  the  four  seasons  are  so  closely  blended  together 
as  that  of  apiculture. 

It  is  hard  to  distinguish  where  one  season  ends  and  another  begins.  In  and 
all  through  the  work  of  ^ne  season,  we  are,  or  should  be  making  preparation  for 
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the  succeeding  Beason ;  throuj^h  the  winter  we  prepare  for  spring ;  in  the  spring 
we  are  getting  ready  for  the  summer;  in  the  summer  we  look  out  for  fall,  and  in 
the  fall  we  prepare  for  winter. 

This  being  the  case,  I  scarcely  know  just  wh«»re  to  begin  my  subject — fall  care 
of  bees. 

It  is  very  essential  when  the  summer  work  is  ended  that  we  have  strong, 
healthy,  vigorous  young  queens.  It  is  often  the  case  that  when  the  great  honey 
flow  is  oyer  the  queen  is  exhausted,  having  worked  as  hard  in  her  capacity  as  the 
workers  have  in  theirs.  Sometimes  this  exhaustion  is  so  great,  especially  with 
old  queens,  that  she  almost  ceases  to  deposit  eggs  when  the  colony  at  once  begins 
to  make  dwindlet  and  very  soon  we  can  see  that  the  number  of  workers  are  dimin- 
ishing. The  workers  soon  see  the  necessity  of  a  change  and  begin  to  make  pre- 
paration for  superseding  the  queen  by  building  queen  cells,  and  sometimes  are  so 
eager  for  a  new  queen  as  to  use  unfertile  eggs,  and  when  the  supposed  queen 
hatches  they  find  nothing  but  a  great  big  lazy  drone  and  of  course  are  dieppointcd. 
Perhaps  they  have  already  killed  the  old  queen  and  have  no  eggs  to  rear  another, 
and  if  not  promptly  attended  to  they  will  die  off  until  when  they  go  into  winter 
quarters  only  a  handful  of  bees  remain.  Better  all  were  dead  than  try  to  winter 
in  that  condition.  Now  as  a  prevention  is  better  than  a  cure,  we  will  supersede 
the  old  queens,  and  £  am  not  sure  but  this  u  a  good  plan  with  all  old  queens, 
although  we  are  loth  to  part  with  some  old  favorite  queen  who  has  done  us  good 
service. 

In  proof  of  my  position,  in  the  spring  of  1890  I  had  young  queens  in  sixteen 
ont  of  seventeen  colonies  where  the  summer  before  all  had  clipped  queens  which 
proved  they  had  superseded  the  sixteen  out  of  the  seventeen  and  the  majority 
were  largely  drone  laying  queens.  I  suppose  they  had  been  reared  late  in  the  fail 
and  were  not  fertilized  at  the  proper  time,  also  one  colony  that  I  got  last  winter, 
when  spring  came  had  but  few  bees,  but  9^  pretty  fair  colony  of  drones  reared 
through  the  winter. 

All  colonies  that  have  queens  that  cease  laying  after  the  honey  flow  should  be 
supplied  with  young  queens.  My  experience  being  that  a  young  queen  will 
deposit  eggs  whether  there  is  much  honey  coming  in  or  not,  and  for  safe  wintering 
we  want  the  hives  full  of  young  bees.  Rear  the  queens  by  taking  the  queen  from 
some  good  working  colony  and  introduce  them  in  the  colony  where  wanted,  or 
give  the  colony  a  good  cell  just  before  hatching  and  be  sure  it  is  not  a  drone  cell. 
This  should  be  done  early  so  the  hive  will  get  full  of  young  bees  before  winter. 
Now  we  have  our  colonies  supplied  with  good  queens,  if  the  hive  is  not  filled  with 
brood  we  must  force  the  queen  to  lay  by  stimulative  feeding.  This  may  be  done 
in  various  ways,  always  being  careful  to  feed  so  as  not  to  induce  robbing.  I  think 
this  may  be  done  best  by  a  feeder  that  I  exhibit  here.  The  bees  outside  get  no 
smell  of  the  syrup  by  this  plan,  and  are  not  tempted  to  rob  as  they  would  be  if 
they  smelled  the  syrup.  Feed  but  little  each  day  or  every  other  day  as  long  as 
necessary. 

Stimulative  feeding  should  all  be  done  by  the  middle  of  September,  as  the 
brood  will  be  hatched  by  the  10th  of  October,  at  the  latest. 

If  oar  colonies  are  shor^  of  stores  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the  winter, 
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they  should  be  given  honey  or  Byrup  in  plenty  to  carry  them  safely  through  the 
winter.  Feeding  should  be  done  at  least  by  the  Ist  of  Ootober,  and  this  should  be 
done  quickly,  so  as  not  to  stimulate  brood  rearing.  I  feed  by  elevating  the  front 
of  the  hive  from  two  to  four  inches  there.  Late  in  the  evening  pour  in  at  the 
entrance  from  one-half  to  one  gallon  of  syrup.  The  bees  in  a  strong  colony  will 
take  a  gallon  in  one  night  and  store  it  away  and  have  everything  nice  and  clean 
by  morning 

This  syrup  should  be  made  of  the  best  granulated  sugar,  a^  I  have  learned  to 
my  cost  that  nothing  but  the  best  is  safe  to  give  (he  bees  for  winter  Htores. 

In  the  fall  of  1890  I  fed  thirteen  colonies,  but  they  run  short  of  stores  in 
March,  not  having  as  much  honey  as  I  thought,  and  I  fed  them  in  March,  in  nice 
warm  weather.  The  sugar  or  syrup  no  doubt  poisoned  the  bees,  as  in  two  or  three 
days  eight  of  the  thirteen  were  dead  and  the  other  five  very  much  reduced;  they 
having  more  honey  than  the  eight,  of  course  did  not  get  so  much  of  the  syrup, 
consequently  not  so  much  of  the  alum  poison. 

I  have  had  as  good  success  wintering  on  syrup  as  on  honey,  hence  have  no 
hesitancy  in  recommending  it  as  a  winter  foed. 

There  are  some  honey-producing  plants  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  I  think 
utterly  unfit  for  winter  food,  notably  among  them  the  bonesel,  of  which  we  in  our 
neighborhood  have  in  some  years  in  abundance,  and  in  years  when  we  have  had 
boneset  we  have  dysentery.  It  would  be  better  to  extract  such  honey  and  feed 
syrup  than  try  to  winter  on  it.  As  to  preparation  to  winter,  I  need  to  say  but 
little.    There  are  so  many  different  ways  of  packing,  and  we  all  think  ours  the  best. 

I  winter  on  summer  stands,  believing  it  as  good  as  the  cellar,  taking  a  period 
of  years  as  compared  with  my  neighborhood,  who  wintered  in  the  cellar.  Give 
plenty  of  room  for  the  bees  to  pass  ovef*  the  frames  to  set  their  stores,  and  good 
warm  packing  over  the  brood-chamber,  and  protection  from  the  bleak  winds  of 
winter.  This  packing  should  be  of  chaff,  cut  straw  or  old  cast-off  clothing,  car- 
pets, etc.  I  prefer  the  latter,  but  this  is  hard  to  get  in  sufficient  amount  for  so 
many  colonies.  Make  a  wind-brake  of  boards  on  the  west  of  the  hives  three  or 
four  feet  high. 

Now,  with  a  good  young  queen,  the  hive  full  of  young  bees,  plenty  of  stores 
and  comfortable  quarters,  we  are  ready  for  winter. 

Mr.  Muih,  Unfertile  cells  are  perfectly  smooth.  The  queen  cells  are  corru- 
gated, looking  something  like  a  peanut.  A  queen  is  good  on  up  to  two  or  three 
yeare«  old.     After  that  they  are  not  quite  so  good. 

Mr.  Pouder.  It  is  very  seldom  that  I  have  a  queen  to  get  to  be  m6re  than 
two  years  old. 

Mr.  Muth.  Not  many  years  ago  we  superseded  our  queens  the  second  year, 
and  do  now  to  a  certain  extent.  The  bees  generally  supersede  their  own  queens. 
The  bees  will  supersede  their  queens  about  due  time. 

Q,     What  should  be  done  with  lazy  bees? 

Mr.  Collins.  Take  a  queen  from  a  good  colony  and  introduce  her  into  a  lazy- 
colony.  Sometimes  yon  will  find  colonies  of  bees  that  do  very  little  work.  As 
well  as  good,  prolific  queens,  we  want  good  workers.  I  think  some  other  trouble 
exists.    I  do  not  believe  in  lazy  bees. 
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Mr.  Russdl,    I  ihiok  there  are  lazy  bees  as  well  as  lazy  men. 

Mr.  Ponder,  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  euch  things  as  lazy  bees.  If 
the  colony  does  not  seem  good  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  hive.  Per- 
haps they  are  crowded  for  space,  or  perhaps  their  queen  is  not  prolific.  If  the 
queen  is  not  prolific,  they  have  no  goal  to  work  for. 

Mr.  Muth.  1  found  that  when  they  had  become  queen  less  the  workers  work 
for  eighteen  or  nineteen  days  after  a  new  queen  should  have  been  hatched.  I 
never  have  found  drones  in  queen  cells.  I  have  found  larvae  in  the  sections  sev- 
eral times. 

FEEDING  BEES. 

Mr.  WUs&n.  I  put  my  feeder  near  the  cluster  of  the  bees,  right  over  the  brood 
chamber,  and  they  can  smell  the  syrup,  and  there  is  no  leakage.  I  use  the  gran- 
ulated sugar,  yet  I  have  detected  alum  in  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Muth,  Granulated  sugar  is  the  standard  sugar  and  a  much  better  article 
than  other  grades. 

Mr.  CoIUtu.  I  have  had  good  success  wintering  on  sugar  syrup  or  honey,  and 
have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  it  as  winter  food. 

After  further  discussion  on  this  subject  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Pouder, 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on 


HINDRAXCES  TO  BEE  CULTURE. 

After  glancing  over  the  programme  and  seeing  where  the  cardinal  points  were 
to  be  discussed,  I  could  not  help  but  wonder  what  would  be  left  for  me  to  say ;  the 
more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  I  thought  I  did  not  know  what  to  think — I  did  not 
understand  the  subject.  And  now  I  wonder  if  this  same  stumbling-block  k  not  in 
the  way  of  the  bee-keeper.  Since  I  think  about  it,  I  am  quite  sure  that  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  the  work  is  the  greatest  stumbling-block  that  is  in  our  path 
to-day. 

With  the  excellent  books  and  periodicals  that  are  now  published,  one  would 
suppose  it  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  read  up,  become  educated,  and  then  get  the  bees 
and  know  naught  but  success.  The  fact  is  that  '*  book  larnin* "  is  not  sufficient  in 
bee  culture ;  it  must  be  coupled  with  actual  practice.  To  manipulate  a  hive  of 
hybrids  without  getting  stung  was  never  thoroughly  learned  from  a  book.  To 
stand  by  the  side  of  an  extractor  and  do  extracting  satirtfactorily,  has  not  been 
learned  from  book  practice.    Study  and  *'  stick  to  it "  are  what  bring  success. 

Ekithnsiasm  is  one  of  the  essentials  and  one  of  the  hindrances  to  success  in  bee 
calture.  It  makes  the  amateur  forget  the  maxim,  **  Keep  all  colonies  strong ; "  he 
proceeds  to  divide  until  each  colony  is  weak  and  almost  worthless,  and  tben,  with 
the  approach  of  winter,  comes  the  necessity  of  feeding  twenty-five  pounds  to  the 
colony,  and  there  has  been  no  surplus  to  kindle  his  enthusiasm  for  this  kind  of 
work. 
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Perhaps  he  has  read  deacriptioDS  of  various  patterns  of  patent  hive?,  and  has 
•decided  to  see  for  himself  if  thej  will  do  what  their  inventors  claim  for  them.  He 
will  not  succeed  until  he  adopts  a  standard  frame,  and  then  he  will  have  to  save 
the  proceeds  from  several  good  seasons  to  get  his  money  hack. 

Economy  is  the  road  to  succero  in  the  bee  induRtry ;  every  pcrap  must  be  saved 
and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  abont  .purchasing  new  and  untried  appliances. 
How  very  common  it  is  to  see  stacks  of  boxes,  cratep,  frames,  etc.,  stored  away  in 
one  end  of  the  honey  house,  many  of  them  almost  new  and  purchased  at  consider- 
able expense,  and  yet  they  are  permanently  discarded  because  they  did  not  quite 
come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  purchaser. 

A.  friend  remarked  to  me  that  his  neighbor's  bees  ate  the  germs  from  blosfloms 
of  his  buckwheat,  thus  destroying  the  entire  crop.  Circumstances  like  that  are 
what  I  consider  hindrances  to  bee  culture,  but  I  am  glad  to  know  that  such  cases 
£Te  very  rare  indeed.  Fruit-growers  are  bound  to  learn  that  bees  are  a  great 
benefit  to  their  crops. 

The  bee  journals  are  filled  with  encouraging  reports,  which  are  very  flatteriug 
to  beginnerp,  and  often  causes  them  to  rush  into  bu8ine<*s  when  they  do  not  under- 
stand ev^n  the  first  principles  of  bee  culture. 

Of  course,  we  can  not  attribute  any  of  the  blame  to  the  bee  journal,  for  who 
would  want  to  bee  their  own  blunders  and  failures  in  print?  They  are  generally 
kept  in  obscurity,  while  the  successful  ones  are  proud  to  occupy  a  front  page  in  the 
journals. 

I  have  frequently  seen  men  purchase  a. colony  or  two,  place  them  by  the  side 
of  the  fence,  and  remark  that  "If  they  do  well  I  shall  go  into  the  businere 
heavy."  As  a  rule  they  do  not  do  well ;  they  must  be  understood  and  their  wants 
euppHed. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  my  neighbors,  an  old  lady,  kept  a  few  colonies  of  bees, 
and  she  worried  me  quite  a  good  deal  because  she  never  lost  any  wintering,  while 
I  did;  and  then  she  always  had  more  pounds  of  surplus  per  colony  than  I  did. 
The  secret  of  all  this  success  was  that  she  fed  her  bees  every  fall — yes,  fed  them 
«ven  more  than  they  needed.  This  put  them  in  excellent  shape  for  wintering  and 
at  the  same  time  it  prepared  them  to  enter  the  sections  much  earlier  the  next 
eeason. 

Evidently  the  safest  and  best  plan  ^is  to  follow  the  well-defined  plans  of  one 
who  has  made  a  success  of  the  business. 


MISTAKES  OF  BEOlNfTERS. 

Mr.  MiUh,  One  mistake  is  in  having  their  bees  to  swarm  too  much,  and  again 
in  not  knowing  how  to  handle  in  a  scientific  manner. 

Mr.  P&pe.  My  mistake  was  in  hives.  Having  too  great  a  number  of  hives  of 
different  dimensions  one  can  not  succeed  where  the  same  frames  will  not  fit 
throughout  the  yard. 

Mr:  Chapman.  As  a  beginner,  I  can  only  say  that  if  my  bees  had  swarmed 
fifteen  times  per  colony,  I  would  have  been  exceedingly  happy. 
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Mr,  Collins,  One  mistake  often  made  is  Bpacing  frames  too  far  apart  The 
combs  are  bulged  out  with  honey  and  the  cells  drawn  much  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary for  hatching  brood.  I  have  frequently  noticed  this  bulging  of  combs.  The 
queen  can  not  deposit  eggs  in  these  deep  cells,  and  they  should  be  cut  down  even 
with  the  capped  brood. 

GETTING  BEEB  OUT  OP  THE  SECTION. 

Mr,  W,  &  Ponder,  For  this,  I  know  of  nothing  equal  to  the  Porter  Bee 
Escape.  With  the  old  method  we  lifted  out  the  section  and  brushed  off  the  bee?^ 
smoked  them,  shook  them  and  had  to  contend  with  robbers.  With  the  Porter 
Escape  no  more  time  is  required  than  simply  to  adjust  the  brood.  The  bees  can 
pass  but  one  way,  if  the  brood  is  adjusted  in  the  evening,  we  can  expect  our  super 
to  be  cleared  of  bees  early  in  the  morning. 

Mr,  CoUins.    What  kind  of  material  do  you  use  for  the  smoker? 

Mr.  Russell,    Dry  cobs  make  nice  material  for  the  smoker. 

Mr,  Muik,  Botton  wood  or  shavings  that  come  with  goods.  Pack  the  smoker 
fall  of  them.    They  will  last  a  long  time. 

Mr,  Russell,    I  have  used  old  rags,  but  they  soon  bum  out. 

Mr.  W,  6\  Ponder.  Soft,  rotton  elm  wood  to  start  with,  and  then  fill  the 
smoker  with  any  hard  wood,  is  a  good  plan. 

Mr.  Muth.  It  is  not  best  to  use  the  smoker  too  much.  Qive  two  or  three 
slight  pufis,  stop  and  then  resume  again  when  the  bees  seem  uneasy. 

Mr.  OoUiTts,  The  best  smoking  material  for  the  smoker  that  I  have  tried  is 
bnilding  paper,  the  kind  used  to  line  houses.  It  will  last  one-half  a  day.  Boll  it 
into  a  cylinder,  not  too  tight  or  too  loose. 

Mr,  Math,  Brown  wrapping  paper  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Building 
paper  will  last  a  long  time. 


MOBNING  SESSION. 

Saturday,  Jan.  9. 

Should  the  State  Board  furnish  a  stenographer? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  furnLshiog  a 
stenographer  for  this  Society. 

Mr,  Rusyeil,  I  believe  it  is  a  good  idea  and  very  important  to  have  a  full  re- 
port of  our  convention.  i 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  have  a  report  which 
should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  as  well  as  the  bee-keepers,  furnished  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  We  furnish  free  the  material  for  the  Agricnltaral 
Beport,  let  the  Board  take  it  and  publish  it. 

SECUBING  STRAIGHT  COMBS. 

Mr.  Pouder.  I  use  full  sheets  of  comb  foundation  always  put  in  the  center  of 
the  cluster  so  the  bees  work  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time. 
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Q.    How  rapidly  would  a  good  coIodj  fill  these  sheets  of  foundation? 

A.     Will  build  comb  in  about  four  or  five  days,  all  of  them  full. 

Q,    How  do  jou  hive  a  swarm  to  have  the  right  kind  uf  combs? 

A.  If  a  swarm  issues  I  should  move  the  parent  colony  and  put  an  empty  hive 
with  one  or  two  combs  of  brood  and  comb  foundation  and  put  on  mj  surplus 
arrangement.  Take  the  combs  out  of  the  hive  that  has  just  swarmed  and  bring 
them  here  and  shake  most  of  the  bees  in  the  hive.  Get  the  new  swarm  as  strong 
as  postiible,  and  the  weaker  the  hive  that  has  just  swarmed  the  more  certain  it  is 
to  prevent  swarms.  I  do  not  cut  out  the  queen  cells.  Do  not  take  a  brush,  but 
shake  the  bees  off  of  each  comb  and  they  will  go  into  the  hive.  Do  not  shake  all 
the  bet^s  off  the  combs.  The  old  queen  goes  out  with  the  first  swarm.  The  old 
colony  is  now  supposed  to  have  five  or  six  queen  cells.  The  first  queen  hatched 
will  go  around  and  destroy  the  other  queen  cells.  Some  times  the  queen  hatches 
immediately  after  the  first  swarm  issues.  Six  or  eight  days  after,  she  is  a  laying, 
fertile  queen,  and  never  goes  out  again  except  with  a  swarm.  The  second  swarm 
always  have  a  virgin  queen.    She  begins  laying  in  eight  or  ten  days. 

EXTRACTOR. 

g  Mr.  Manford.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  have  your  bees  under  control,  then 
take  out  the  frames  and  remove  the  cappings  by  drawing  the  knife  toward  you. 
Put  the  comb  in  the  extractor,  turn  the  crank  slowly  at  first  and  increase  grad- 
ually its  speed.  Never  extract  from  the  brood  chamber,  except  when  the  queen  is 
crowded.  I  like  the  extracting  business  when  I  want  to  save  labor.  It  is  less 
labor  to  extract  honey,  still  I  raise  both.  I  raise  my  comb  honey  on  the  second 
story.  I  do  not  extract  honey  under  twelve  days,  all  capped  over.  If  it  is  not  all 
capped,  I  can  tell  whether  it  is  all  right  or  not  by  giving  it  a  shake.  It  takes  a 
pretty  sharp  edge  to  cut  a  comb  without  mashing  the  cells. 

Q.    Mr,  RusaelL    Are  the  smaller  frames  better  than  the  Langstroth? 

A.  I  think  not  I  always  have  water  sitting  by  to  keep  our  hands  from 
sticking.  Drop  hands  and  knife  into  the  water  and  they  will  not  stick  to  the 
honey. 

Q.    Mr, .    What  is  the  motion  of  the  knife? 

A.    Drawing  it  towards  you  and  upwards. 

Q.    Mr, .    How  do  you  turn  the  extractor? 

A.  Bearing  on  one  way  just  as  much  as  you  do  the  other.  Increase  the  speed 
gradually.    Take  the  combs  out  and  change  sides.  * 

WAX  EXTRACTOR. 

Mr,  Pouder,  This  is  a  handy  and  most  useful  implement  for  the  economical 
management  of  the  apiary.  As  beeswax  melts  at  146  degrees,  and  this  machine 
has  registered  212  degrees  in  March,  you  can  depend  upon  it  doing  its  work  and 
doing  it  well.  While  it  renders  out  the  wax  the  sun  bleaches  it  at  the  same  time, 
thus  making  it  more  valuable.    Brace  combs,  queen  cells,  etc.,  that  would  be 
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thrown  away  can  be  thrown  into  it,  and  it  is  a  lazy  bee  man  who  does  not  scrape- 
away  the  brace  combs.     It  is  the  handiest. implement  that  I  have  ever  seen  in 
which  to  shave  cappings  while  extracting.  Bobber  bees,  flies  and  dast  are  ezclnded, 
,  '  and  while  the  pans  may  seem  fall  of  cappings,  an  hour  or  two  in  the  sun  will 

^-  change  them  into  a  nice  cake  of  yellow  wax. 


The  election  of  officers  resulted  in,  President,  R.  S.  Bussell,  Zionsville ;  Vice- 
President,  ;  Second  Vice-President,  Mr.  Wilson,  Tollgate,  Ind.;  Treasurer, 

Walter  8.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

After  kindly  congratulations  the  Society  adjourned,  having  held  a  very 
practical  meeting. 

A  full  and  handsome  exhibit  of  apiary  furnishings  was  made  by  Mr.  Ponder^ 
of  175  E.  Walnut  St.,  Indianppolis,  Ind.,  for  which  he  received  thanks. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The  accompaaiDg  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Farmers'  Institute  of  the  aeries  of  1891-2,  is  presented 
hope  that  it  will  prove  interesting  and  profitable  to  th 
ing  classes  generally,  and  that  it  will  be  regarded  by  th 
earnest  institute  workers  as  a  fitting  souvenir  of  the  { 
though  arduous  labors  of  the  past  winter. 

With  the  exception  of  the  admirable  papers  and  ti 
Mr.  T.  B.  Terry,  of  Ohio,  this  report  is  the  product  c 
tical  Indiana  farmers,  several  of  wbom  are  novices  in  i 
work.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  proceedings 
closing  institute  fairly  show  the  scope,  trend  and  quality 
institute  work  that  has  been  going  on  throughout  the  S 
past  winter. 

With  a  single  exception,  institutes  under  State  auspic 
been  held  in  every  county  of  the  State  during  the  past 
The  active,  intelligent  and  very  general  participation 
farmers  In  the  discnssion  of  the  various  qnestions  pr< 
and  the  determination  to  efi'ect  permanent  local  orgai 
for  better  work  have  been  highly  gratifying  features  of 
stitates  held  during  the  past  winter.  There  is  now  in 
every  county  a  permanent  organization  of  acme  kind 
tinue  and  render  eifective  the  institute  work  ;  and,  in  i 
the  connties  one  or  more  independent  meetings  will  be 
addition  to  the  annual  or  State  institute. 

The  success  of  the  work  has  been  largely  due  to  the.i 
efficient  and  generous  efforts  of  institute  workers  and  loe 
agers.    The  people  of  the  towns  and  cities  have  cont 
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generously  to  the  support  of  the  work.  The  agricultural  and 
newspaper  press  have  been  very  cordial  and  helpful.  The  au- 
thorities of  Purdue  University,  and  members  of  the  Faculty 
and  Experiment  Station  Staff  have  rendered  valuable,  gratui- 
tous services.  Last,  but  not  least,  many  thousands  of  farmers 
have  given  encouragement  and  aid  by  their  presence  and  words 
of  practical  wisdom. 

Although  much  good  work  has  been  done  only  a  beginning 
has  been  made.  Until  scrub  farming  and  scrub  stock  shall  be 
driven  Trom  our  fair  State;  until  the  farmers  shall  attain  a 
higher  average  of  intelligence  and  prosperity;  until  the  last 
bottomless  mud  road  shall  give  place  to  a  good  highway ;  until 
farmers'  families  shall  enjoy  the  best  intellectual  and  social 
advantages;  until  all  farmers  shall  realize  the  highest  privi- 
leges and  possibilities  of  farm  life,  and  until  agriculture  shall 
assume,  and  be  accorded,  her  rightful  rank  among  the  callings 
of  men,  there  will  be  a  mission  for  Farmers'  Institutes.  The 
work  is  a  noble  one,  worthy  of  the  highest  effort.  In  view  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  let  us  take  courage.  In  view  of 
the  great  work  yet  to  be  done  let  us  press  forward.  With  the 
experience  and  knowledge  gained  may  we  not  confidently  look 
forward  to  more  successful  effort  and  greater  achievement  in 
future  institute  work  ? 

The  undersigned  desires  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  all  who  have,  in  any  way,  contributed  to  the  succeas 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute  work,  and  he  is  especially  grateful  to 
the  large  corps  ot  active  institute  workers  for  their  uniform 
courtesy,  good  will  and  hearty  cooperation. 

W.  C.  Latta, 

Supt.  Farmers'  Institutes, 

Purdue  University,  Fafayette,  Ind. 
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Held  March  9th,  10th  and  11th,  1892, 


IN  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT  ROOM.  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 


riRST  SESSION-GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  TAR/niNG. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


BY  HON.  P.  B.  EVERETT,  JUDGE  SUPEBIOE  COUKT,  TIPPECANOE  COUNTY. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen — This  is  the  first  public  meeting  that  has  ever  been 
held  in  our  new  court  house.  It  was  the  policy  of  our  commissioners,  when  this 
court  houfe  was  constructed,  to  hold  the  two  main  court  rooms  exdusivelj  for 
holding  courts,  and  there  was  an  order  of  that  kind  placed  upon  the  order  books 
of  this  county. 

Our  present  board  ( Mr.  Bouldn,  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Cason ),  whom  I  regard 
as  the  proper  custodians  of  our  county  property,  made  an  exception  to  that  rule, 
and,  with  the  approval  of  the  officers  who  have  this  court  room  in  charge,  have 
consented  to  make  that  exception  in  this  particular  case. 

This  is  intended,  and  is,  a  notable  and  substantial  compliment  to  the  men  who 
hold  this  institute.  It  is  a  compliment  to  them,  and  it  is  also  a  compliment  to  the 
cause  that  they  are  meeting  here  to  forward. 

We  are  all  proud  of  Tippecanoe  County — every  man  that  has  lived  here  for 
any  length  of  time.  We  think  we  can  safely  say  it  iaone  of  the  finest  counties  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  that  we  have  at  least  as  good  lands  as  any  county  in  the 
State,  and  that  we  have  fully  as  energetic  and  wide-awake  farmers  as  any  county 
of  the  State,  and  we  are  proud  of  them.    We  are  also  proud,  gentlemen,  of  our 
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institution  of  learning  across  the  river  here,  Purdue  University.  We  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  whole  United  States,  where  men  can  gain 
ideas  in  reference  to  the  work  of  farming,  and  we  are  proud  of  our  agricaltaral 
college,  and  of  the  active  and  energetic  men  that  have  that  college  under  control 
and  in  keeping. 

We  are  proud,  gentlemen,  of  our  Tippecanoe  Count j  Agricultural  Fair,  which 
is  held  annually  in  this  county ;  and  in  view  of  all  the^e  matters,  and  the  import- 
ance of  a  suhject  which  is  to  be  here  under  consideration,  it  was  thought  proper 
that  this  meeting  should  be  held  here  in  this  room.  Farmers  are  having  meetings 
now,  gentlemen,  and  this  is  a  meeting  that,  in  my  judgment,  should  receive  the 
approval  of  every  thinking  man — an  open  meeting  where  the  art  and  the  scienoe 
of  farming  shall  be  discussed  from  the  stand-point  of  producing  the  greaiest 
results. 

Men  now  that  are  engaged  upon  the- farm  are  men  of  mind  as  well  as  muscle. 
Heretofore  farming,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  has  been  conducted  by  men  of  muscle 
simply.  That  is  not  the  case  now,  gentlemen.  The  farming  world  is  thinking  on 
the  subject  of  farming  and  how  to  produce  the  best  results,  and  in  order  that  thej 
may  get  ideas,  farmers  must  meet  together  and  compare  notes,  and  gain  informa- 
tion in  that  way.  In  that  w»y,  gentlemen,  in  my  judgment  the  work  and  labor  of 
'farming  is  lightened.  A  man  that  has  a  picture  or  an  idea  to  work  out  will  pur- 
sue it  with  much  more  zeal  and  with  less  drudgery  than  the  mere  man  of  muscle. 

It  is  here  that  you  may  expect  to  get  ideas.  Ideas  are  worth  something.  A 
good  idea,  gentlemen,  is  valuable  property.  It  is  as  valuable  as  any  other  prop- 
-erty,  and  the  man  that  can  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  difference  between  raising 
-eighty  bushels  of  corn  upon  four  acres  of  land,  and  eighty  bushels  of  corn  upon 
one  acre,  has  got  an  idea  that  is  valuable  to  him.  I  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  we 
•all  know  that  in  a  general  way,  and  that  we  can  not  go  forward  unless  we  put  oar 
ideas  into  actual  practice. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  day,  so  far  as  I  understand,  is  to  increase  the 
depth  of  our  soil  rather  than  its  breadth. 

Men  are  learning  that  it  is  better  and  more  profitable,  as  I  said  beSore,  to  gain 
more  from  one  acre  than  to  get  additional  acres. 

This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  thought,  by  investigation!  by  discusBion, 
and  it  is  here  in  this  institute,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  those  mutual  observa- 
tions are  to  be  rendered  profitable. 

We  all  can  see  the  magnitude  of  this  matter  of  agriculture ;  we  all  know  that 
when  the  farmer  prospers,  when  the  harvests  are  abundant,  every  man  in  the  com- 
mnnity  feels  that  prosperity.  The  farmer  is  the  head  waters  of  prosperity.  Like 
the  melting  snow  upon  the  mountain  and  every  stream  below  feeling  the  effect  of 
it,  so  it  is  through  our  entire  community;  when  the  farmer  prospers  and  has 
abundance,  we  all  expect  to  get  something  of  it  by  some  hook  or  crook ;  we  all 
feel  it. 

I  was  reading  some  statistics  of  farming  yesterday,  as  I  was  expected  to  say 
something  here  by  way  of  welcome,  as  it  was  called,  and  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
of  the  smallness  of  the  average  farm  in  the  United  States.  We,  here,  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  farming  upon  a  big  scale,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  average 
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farm  of  the  United  States  is  only  seventj-one  acres,  and  the  same  statistics  aban- 
dantlj  show  that  the  profits  are  in  farming  bat  few  acres.  That  may  seem  strange 
to  us,-  for  it  is  contrary  to  our  usual  thought.  The  ordinary  thought  is  that  the 
fanner  must  have  a  large  scope  of  country,  a  large  number  of  acres,  but  statis- 
tics prove  the  contrary.  The  happy,  the  contented,  the  progressive  farmer,  is  the 
man  who  has  but  few  acres  under  his  charge. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  know  it  is  customary  to  extol  the  business  of  farming,  and 
very  properly  so. 

There  is  another  idea  I  desire  to  present  to  70a:  That  while  the  farmings 
community  of  this  country  composes  the  bulk  of  the  members,  and  while  the 
wealth  of  this  country  is  distributed  among  the  farmers  to  a  large  extent,  still,  aa 
a  community,  we  must  be  built  up  as  a  whole.  Every  branch  must  flourish  in 
order  that  all  may  flourish  and  succeed.  About  one-half  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  and  that  one-half  represents 
value  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
Bon  that  our  firming  interests  are  so  important,  and  should  receive  attention  at 
the  hands  of  every  thinking  man.  But,  as  I  said,  our  community  as  a  whole  is 
made  up  not  only  of  farmers,  but  of  mechanics,  tradesmen,  preachers,  lawyers, 
and  many  others  if  I  should  stop  to  enumerate  them,  and  when  one  body  of  men 
are  prosperous,  all  are  prosperous.  You  can  rest  assured,  gentlemen,  that  no  one 
body  of  men  in  this  country  can  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  You  might 
just  as  well  expect  water  to  not  find  its  level  as  to  expect  to  pile  up  prosperity  in 
one  order  or  in  one  set  of  men  and  expect  it  to  remain  there.  It  will  seek  its  level. 
And  in  this  country  while  we  are  so  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  farmer,, 
while  we  acknowledge  the  farming  interests  to  be  the  source  of  all  other  wealth, 
still  farmers  should  not  forget  that  there  are  other  necessary  branches  to  our 
community. 

Perhaps  it  is  well,  occasionally,  to  think  of  what  we  owe  to  good  government 
and  to  law.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  reason  this  meeting  is  being  held  in  this  Court 
House  is  because  it  id  not  to  have  the  slightest  political  phase  to  it,  and  when  I 
speak  of  our  government  ard  our  laws,  don't  understand  me  as  speaking  in  refer- 
ence to  politics  in  the  slightest.  I  think  there  is  no  person  in  the  community  that 
better  appreciates  the  necessity  of  stable  laws  that  protect  person  and  property 
than  the  farmer. 

In  all  countries  governed  by  law,  it  is  necessary  to  have  those  who  are  versed 
in  the  law.  We  must  have  lawyers,  and  court  houses,  and  judges  that  our  rights 
may  be  determined. 

However  prosperous  the  country  may  be,  however  rich  it  may  be  in  agricul- 
ture or  minerals,  or  in  any  other  wealth,  it  will  all  amount  to  nothing  unless  that 
wealth,  gentlemen,  is  protected. 

There  are  many  countries  that  have  the  same  advantages  that  we  have  here,  so 
far  as  natural  wealth  is  concerned,  but  that  wealth  is  valueless,  for  they  have  no 
assurance  that  they  will  be  protected  in  their  homes  and  their  rights. 

That  is  an  idea  that  should  ever  be  held  sacred  in  this  country — that  the  law 
must  be  supreme ;  that  we  are  a  nation  and  a  country  governed  by  law,  and  that 
upon  obedience  to  law  do  we  base  our  prosperity  and  our  happiness. 
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All  history  has  proven  that  an  agricultural  country  where  homes  are  dis- 
tributed among  happy  families  is  a  permanent  goyernment,  and  that  with  such 
men  we  have  patriots  and  patriotic  sentiment  that  will  always  maintain  its  pros- 
perity and  its  permanence. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  sentiment  upon  this  subject  of  farming,  which, 
of  course,  £  am  not  expected  to  know  much  about,  except  in  the  view  of  it  which  I 
am  taking  here.  I  believe  that  when  men  are  congregated  in  large  bodies,  as  in 
-our  cities,  that  there  is  not  that  interest  taken  in  a  pleasant  home  that  the  farmer 
has,  and  every  country  so  situated  without  pleasant  homes  is  at  the  mercy  of  tur- 
moil and  disturbing  elements. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  know  that  you  have  met  here  to  hear  men  who  are  experi- 
enced in  farming.  I  do  not  want  to  transgress  upon  their  time.  Of  course  I 
xiould  speak  upon  some  other  matters  here,  but  this  is  a  practical  meeting.  It  is  a 
meeting,  as  I  said  before,  that  you  are  attending  to  gain  correct  ideas;  how  to  make 
our  farming  more  profitable,  our  homes  more  happy,  and  our  government  more 
stable,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  detain  you  longer.  I  thank  you  for  the  compli- 
ment of  calling  upon  me  to  open  this  meeting.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  extend 
to  all  of  you  who  are  strangera  a  hearty  welcome  to  Tippecanoe  County,  and  to  all 
a  hearty  welcome  to  this  court  house. 


WHEAT  GROWING  THAT  PAYS. 


BY  T.  B.  TERRY,  HUDSON,  OHIO. 


This  subject,  ''  Wheat  Growing  That  Pays,"  would  indicate,  of  course,  that 
there  is  wheat  growing  that  does  not  pay.  I  think  that  you  all  know  that  there  is 
wheat  growing  that  does  not  pay.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  Indiana,  but  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Ohio  that  does  not  pay.  The  average  wheat  crop  in  oar 
State  does  not  pay.  There  is  no  money  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre.  At  that  rate  the  farmer  is  not  getting  $2  a  day  for  his  own  work  and 
that  of  hb  team  and  tools.  In  the  first  place,  let  ua  look  into  the  mattet  a  little 
and  see  about  how  large  a  crop  we  have  to  grow  in  order  to  make  it  pay.  I  think 
in  our  State,  take  the  average  of  the  State  right  through,  we  must  grow  about 
eighteen  bushels  per  acre  in  order  to  come  out  even  with  prices  as  they  have  been 
for  the  past  few  years.  This  will  vary  somewhat  on  dififerent  farms,  but  I  think 
this  should  be  the  average.  To  get  these  figures  I  would  allow  six  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  value  of  the  land  and  call  it  worth  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  and  any 
clean,  good,  well-drained  wheat  land  ought  to  be  worth  that,  and  ought  to  bring 
six  dollars  for  the  use  of  it.  I  would  pay  the  farmer  liberally  for  his  time,  say 
three  dollars  a  day  for  his  labor  and  that  of  his  team  and  the  use  of  his  tools,  and 
of  course  we  will  also  consider  the  cost  of  seed  and  the  labor  of  threshing  and  sow- 
ing. Now,  I  find,  where  we  figure  liberally  in  thb  way,  it  takes  about  eighteen 
bushels  of  80  or  90  cent  wheat  to  pay  hr  producing  the  crop.    There  is  no  profit 
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in  it  at  that  figure,  considering  the  labor  and  the  u^e  of  the  land ;  so  if  the  farmer 
wants  to  get  a  profit  he  will  have  to  get  a  little  more  than  that.  In  order  to  make 
wheat  raising  pay,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  add  to  this  eighteen  bashels  per  acre  ten 
or  fifteen  bashels  to  make  a  nice  business  of  it.  So  if  we  get  twenty-flye  or  thirty 
bushels  per  acre,  instead  of  eighteen,  we  can  have  50  per  cent,  net  profit  on  the 
cost  of  production.  That  is  business.  I  was  in  a  town  not  long  ago  attending  an 
institute,  where  incidentally  I  heard  that  the  stock  of  a  national  bank  at  that  place 
was  selling  at  40  per  cent,  premium,  and  they  said  that  they  had  declare  1  an  an- 
nual dividend  of  8  or  10  per  cent.  Now,  if  we  will  manage  our  wheat  growing  so 
as  to  grow  on  an  average  twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  we  can  make  the 
wheat  field  declare  an  annual  dividend  of  50  per  cent,  even  with  prices  as  low  as 
they  have  been  for  the  past  few  years.  How  are  we  to  do  it?  Farmers  as  a  rule 
in  our  State  (and  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  practically  diflerent  here),  are  not  making 
wheat  pay.  Many  of  them  are  not  producing  more  than  eight  or  twelve  bu(*hels 
per  acre.  How  are  we  to  take  land  that  produces  that  way  and  make  it  grow 
twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  in  order  to  get  50  per  cent,  net  profit  ? 

The  foundation  of  the  busiaess  will  be  drainage.  If  your  land  is  naturally 
drained,  all  right;  if  not,  you  must  tile-drain  it.  There  is  no  other  way.  I  live 
in  a  section  of  heavy  clay  soil.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  here  in  Tippecanoe 
County.  Our  land  ought  to  be  drained;  nearly  all  of  it;  but  very  little  of  it  is 
drained.  Our  farmers  all  put  out  wheat,  and  they  never  know  when  they  put  it 
out  what  they  will  get,  whether  two  or  five  or  ten  or  thirty  bushel?.  It  is  all 
owing  to  the  season.  It  is  all  luck.  We  will  have  to  eliminate  that  element  of 
uncertainty  so  as  to  be  reasonably  sure  of  a  crop  before  we  put  it  in.  Well,  you 
say,  that  will  cost  perhaps  $2.5  or  $30  per  acre;  yes,  but  if  it  is  properly  followed 
up  by  good  farming  it  will  pay  20  per  cent  interest  or  more  on  the  cosL  I  do  not 
know  of  any  business  outside  of  farming  where  men  are  not  seeking  to  invest 
money  that  will  pay  even  ten  per  cent.  We  have  millions  seeking  an  investment 
at  5  per  cent.  If  a  farmer  can  invest  money  so  as  to  bring  him  20  per  cent.,  cer- 
tainly it'is  a  big  thing.  We  must  do  it  any  way.  You  can  not  grow  wheat  suc- 
cessfully on  land  that  needs  drainage  without  draining  it. 

Then  when  we  get  the  land  drained  the  next  step  toward  successful  wheat- 
growing  is  to  get  as  much  available  fertility  into  the  sotl  as  the  crop  can  make  use 
of,  so  as  to  grow  ad  much  wheat  as  the  straw  can  stand  up  under.  Do  not  be 
alarmed ;  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  to  invest  all  your  money  in  fertilizers.  No ; 
I  will  give  you  a  more  practical  way — one  that  every  farmer  can  follow.  If  you 
will  save  all  the  manure  you  make  on  the  place  by  having  cement  floors  in  your 
stables,  and  take  care  of  the  manure  so  there  will  be  no  loss,  and  grow  clover  sys- 
tematically, you  can  get  all  the  fertility  you  want  to  grow  the  crop  I  speak  of — on 
land,  of  course,  that  is  adapted  to  wheat-growiag.  Drainage  is  the  foundation. 
Qood  farming  may  be  thrown  away  almost  entirely  on  wet  land,  and  clover  can 
not  be  made  to  do  its  best 

One-half  of  all  the  manure  that  is  made  this  winter  in  our  State  will  be  wasted 
through  the  stable  floors  and  out  around  the  barn.  Some  of  it  sinks  into  the  earth, 
some  of  it  runs  away,  and  some  of  it  goes  into  the  air.  Probably  five  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  fertilising  material  is  lost  in  our  State  in  a  year  in  this  way.    We 
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are  paying  a  million  dollars  or  more  each  year  for  fertilisers  to  partly  take  the 
place  of  it.  Well,  such  business  will  go  on  for  a  good  while,  bat  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  we  have  some  farmers  who  have  stopped  this  kind  of  work.  Bat  save  the 
manure  as  carefully  as  one  may,  he  must  supplement  it  with  clover  in  order  to  get 
enough  available  fertility. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  as  I  used  to  think  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  growini^ 
clover  does  not  add  anything  to  the  soil— that  it  takes  out  of  one  pocket  and  pats 
it  into  the  other.  I  think  we  will  have  to  change  our  minds  a  little  on  that,  hat 
as  we  will  have  that  subject  up  for  discussion  this  afternoon  I  shall  say  only  a 
word  about  it  now.  The  clover  has  the  ability  to  draw  from  the  sub-soil  and  also 
from  the  air,  and  in  these  ways  adds  fertility  to  the  surface  soil  that  timothy  can 
not,  for  the  crop  that  follows. 

On  my  farm  a  crop  of  clover,  as  we  manage  it,  contains  about  $60  worth  per 
acre  of  fertilizers  in  the  top  growth  and  the  roots,  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  the 
same  ingredients  in  commercial  fertilizers.  That  may  seem  almost  impossible,  bat 
I  can  prove  it  when  we  are  discussing  the  clover  question,  if  you  wish  me  to. 

We  grow  potatoes,  wheat  and  clover  in  a  three-year  rotation.  We  use  the 
clover  to  get  the  fertility  to  grow  the  other  two  crops,  and  remember  We  have  $60 
worth  of  fertilizers  in  the  clover  tops  and  roots.  We  have  averaged  about  33 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  for  18  years.  We  are  selling  off  of  our  farm  in  every 
acre  of  wheat  something  over  $7.00  worth  of  fertilizers.  Once  in  three  years  we 
have  potatoes  on  the  land.  Our  average  is  about  200  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  200 
bushels  of  potatoes  we  have  $12.00  worth  of  fertilizers.  In  the  potato  and  wheat 
crop  we  are  selling  off  $19.00  worth  of  fertilizers,  whereas  the  clover  is  produciDg 
$60.00  worth  of  fertilizers  once  in  three  years.  We  not  only  save  the  manure  from 
the  clover  cut  and  fed,  by  using  cement  floors  in  the  stables,  but  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  have  a  roof  over  the  barn-yard  so  that  there  may  be  no  loss  of  fertilizers  down 
into  the  earth,  or  up  into  the  air. 

The  point  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  particularly  is  that  $60  worth  of 
fertilizers  will  furnish  an  ample  amount  of  plant  food  for  33  bushels  of  wheat  and 
200  bushels  of  potatoes,  with  something  to  spare.  That  is  a  practical  way  of  get- 
ting fertility.  That  is  the  way  we  get  it,  and  starting  on  our  farm  wiih  a  yield  of 
only  8  bushels  per  acre,  we  have  for  18  years  averaged  about  a  ton  of  wheat  per 
acre.  We  bought  no  commercial  fertilizers  except  for  experiment,  ana  no  manare, 
but  we  have  increased  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  this  way,  by  saving  the  manure 
and  growing  clover.  But  now  we  have  the  land  drained  and  fertility  in  the  soil 
to  grow  a  crop. 

There  is  one  more  important  point,  and  that  is  to  get  the  land  in  proper  con- 
dition so  that  the  crop  can  make  use  of  that  which  is  in  the  soil  to  the  beat  ad- 
vantage. Your  land  may  be  well  drained  and  still  be  so  poorly  prepared  that  the 
crop  can  hardly  do  its  best.  The  third  step  toward  successful  wheat  growing  is  a 
thorough  preparation  of  the  land.  I  saw  last  fail  wheat  fields  by  the  thousands, 
all  th^  way  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  way  beyond  the  Mississippi.  I  went  across 
your  State  during  that  time.  I  have  been  all  over  my  own  State  and  haven't  seen 
fifty  wheat  fields  that  were  prepared  well  enough  to  suit  me.  West  of  here  they 
average  worse;  east  of  here  they  are  a  little  better. 
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Now,  mj  friends,  the  point  that  Jadge  Everett  spoke  of  in  his  opening  talk  to 
yoD  is  an  important  one,  do  not  attempt  to  do  so  much.  Concentrate  yoar  efforts, 
doing  less  and  doing  it  better.  There  is  no  longer  any  money  in  half-way  work  on 
«  farm,  or  anywhere  else. 

There  is  money  to-day  in  thorough  work  and  plenty  of  it.  We  must  reduce 
our  acreage  until  we  don't  have  any  more  to  do  than  we  can  do  thoroughly,  if  we 
«re  ever  going  to  be  successful  in  wheat  culture.  I  want  the  ground  made  {ust  as 
fine  and  firm  as  I  can  get  it.  I  wouldn't  take  into  account  the  number  of  times  I 
went  over  the  field,  but  I  would  simply  go  over  it  until  I  got  it  right  if  it  took  a 
dozen  times. 

Twenty-three  years  a^o,  just  before  I  went  on  the  farm  we  now  occupy,  it  pro- 
<luced  but  8  bushels  per  acre.  Let  me  tell  you  how  the  soil  was  prepared,  and  with 
what  kind  of  implements.  The  tenant  had  an  old  cast  iron  plow  that  none  of  us 
would  have  now,  and  an  A-shaped  harrow  with  perhaps  15  or  16  inch  and  a  half 
or  inch  and  a  quarter  iron  teeth.  I  do  not  remember  exactly,  but  my  impression 
is  that  my  tenant  plowed  that  ground,  let  it  dry  out,  and  then  drew  that  A-shaped 
harrow  around  over  the  field  once,  or  possibly  twice,  and  called  it  fit  for  wheat 
What  did  he  do  when  he  dragged  that  harrow  over  the  field?  He  simply  moved 
the  lumps  around  a  little ;  he  didn't  pulverize  them  any.  I  have  seen  thousands 
of  wheat  Belds  prepared  that  way,  and  some  not  long  ago.  Farmers,  perhaps, 
have  better  implements  now,  but  they  don't  always  use  them,  to  get  the  land  in  the 
best  shape  for  wheat  crops.  I  went  on  the  farm  the  next  year  and  added  to  this 
harrow  a  roller.  Now,  with  those  two  I  could  do  better  work.  The  harrow 
moved  the  lumps  around  and  the  roller  crushed  some.  That  process  was  repeated, 
and  by  keeping  at  it  I  got  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  pretty  good  condition. 

My  first  crop  was  twenty-three  bushels  per  acre,  and  I  have  never  had  a 
smaller  one.  But  I  wasn't  satisfied  with  that ;  I  felt  that  I  needed  some  instru- 
ment to  tear  the  ground  up  after  I  got  the  surface  prepared  that  way.  I  felt  the 
necessity  of  doing  deeper  and  more  thorough  work.  I  remember  being  up  town 
one  day,  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  seeing  a  sulky  cultivator,  the  first 
one  I  ever  saw.  I  was  in  debt  badly  at  that  time,  as  we  were  just  starting  on  this 
run-down  farm,  but  I  bought  that  cultivator  and  ran  in  debt  for  it  $50,  and  gave 
my  note  for  it.  I  snppose  I  could  have  bought  it  for  $35  cash,  but  I  hadn't  the 
oash  and  I  wanted  the  cultivator. 

I  took  this  instrument  and  went  over  the  surface  of  my  wheat  ground,  which 
had  been  harrowed  and  rolled  until  it  looked  well.  I  tore  it  up  lengthwise  and 
•crosswise  as  I  had  never  done  before,  for  I  had  had  no  implement  to  do  it  with. 
I  harrowed  and  rolled  it  again,  and  then  tore  it  up  again  with  the  cultivator. 
•Some  of  my  old  fogy  neighbors,  who  were  brought  up  on  a  farm — as  I  was  not — 
used  to  laugh  at  me,  and  say,  "  Terry  will  do  most  anything  if  you  will  only  let 
him  ride."  They  thought  that  all  I  got  the  cultivator  for  was  to  ride.  What  was 
the  result?  We  got  ten  bushels  more  per  acre  from  that  field  than  it  had  ever  pro- 
duced before,  and  no  manure  was  placed  on  this  land  between  the  time  of  raising 
the  two  crops.  Of  course  I  tried  it  again  the  next  year  in  regular  rotation  in 
-another  field,  and  we  got  thirteen  bushels  more  per  acre  than  that  field  had  ever 
yielded  before,  without  any  manure  between  tlie  two  crops.    We  had  been  growing 
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clover  in  rotation  between  those  two  crops,  however,  and  jost  how  much  of  that  in- 
crease  was  due  to  the  clover,  and  how  much  to  the  tillage,  I  don't  know,  and  I  do 
not  care.  They  are  both  good  things  and  ought  to  go  together.  You  can't  get  the 
best  growth  even  with  clover,  good  soil,  and  land  drained,  without  this  thorough 
tillage. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Lawes  given  on  this  point  are  very  interesting,  as  in- 
dicating the  value  of  thorough  tillage.  Some  of  you  have  noticed,  no  doubt,  that 
he  has  been  growing  wheat  continuously  for  forty-seven  years  on  the  same  land 
without  putting  on  any  fertilizer,  to  show  what  could  be  done  by  thorough  tillage. 
He  had  for  his  forty-seventh  crop  19f  bushels  on  one  acre  and  20*^  on  another. 
This  is  wonderful  as  indicating  the  value  of  thorough  tillage,  and  if  to  this 
thorough  tillage  he  had  added  clover  and  regular  rotation  as  we  should,  he  would 
have  raised  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre. 

I  like  to  have  the  ground  so  fine  when  it  is  drilled  in  wheat  and  so  firm  that  a 
horse  will  hardly  make  a  dent  in  it  more  than  half  an  inch  deep.  I  don't  want  it  so 
hard  but  you  can  take  a  spade  and  dig  down  in  the  soil  with  one  hand  three  or  four 
inches,  and  it  will  come  up  mellow.  That  is  the  best  condition  of  soil  I  know  of 
for  getting  a  crop  of  wheat. 

I  know  there  is  one  back-set  to  this;  on  our  heavier  soils  in  particular,  land 
prepared  as  finely  as  this  would  run  together  in  case  of  a  heavy  rain  after  putting^ 
in  the  wheat  and  the  crop  would  not  do  as  well  as  if  the  ground  were  not  so  finely 
prepared.  There  is  this  risk  to  run.  I  have  had  a  little  loss  this  way  two  or  three 
years  myself,  but  all  the  other  years  the  wheat  did  grandly,  and  I  will  take  the 
risk  of  slight  loss  that  way. 

There  is  one  way  that  we  can  avoid  most  all  risk  of  this  kind,  however,  and 
that  is  by  sowing  after  a  heavy  rain  rather  than  before.  I  take  pains  on  my  farm 
to  put  the  wheat  in  after  a  rain. 

I  don't  care  how  dry  the  land  is  when  you  are  preparing  it ;  you  can't  hurt 
land  working  it  when  it  is  dry,  but  when  I  put  a  crop  in  I  like  to  have  it  moist. 
If  the  barometer  is  low  and  there  promises  to  be  a  heavy  storm  soon,  I  simply 
wait  until  after  the  storm  is  over  before  I  put  the  wheat  in,  and  I  seldom  lose  any- 
thing from  having  the  land  so  finely  prepared.  There  are  many  advantages  from 
having  this  fine  preparation  besides  those  I  have  mentioned.  Just  think  how 
small  a  grain  of  wheat  is ;  think  how  delicate  it  is  when  it  first  begins  to  grow. 
"With  your  land  poorly  prepared,  lumpy  and  cloddy  through  thefhret  three  or  four 
inches,  think  what  chance  that  little  plant  has.  It  must  extend  its  roots  down  to 
the  fine  soil  before  it  can  grow,  and  when  the  frosts  of  winter  come  think  what 
chance  they  have  to  break  the  wheat  roots.  But  if  you  have  the  soil  firm  and 
mellow  and  the  surface  smooth  like  a  floor,  and  you  put  your  wheat  in  shallow,  as 
I  always  would,  you  give  the  plant  a  chance  to  grow  right  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  it  can  send  its  roots  out  immediately  and  the  whole  surface  will  be  mat- 
ted together  with  the  roots,  and  it  will  rise  and  fall  with  the  frost,  which  will  do 
the  plants  little  injury  on  drained  land.  That  is  the  best  condition  you  can  have 
wheat  in  for  standing  the  winter.  I  have  gone  over  the  foundation  points,  it 
seems  to  me,  for  successful  wheat  growing.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  little 
points  that  might  be  mentioned,  but  I  will  leave  them  for  the  discussion  that  will 
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follow.  They  can  be  brought  oat  by  questions,  or  any  of  you  can  give  your 
experience.  My  experience  in  wheat  growing  is  not  the  only  one  of  this  kind  by 
any  means.  I  find  men  all  oyer  our  State,  in  almost  every  county,  almost  every 
town  for  that  matter.  I  have  been  at  this  Institute  work  for  ten  years  constantly, 
40  I  am  acquainted  with  almost  every  locality  in  our  State.  I  can  take  you  to 
any  number  of  men  who  have  done  just  exactly  as  I  have  advised  you  to  do,  and 
they  have  succeeded  just  as  I  have  told  you  that  you  could  do.  At  our  Institute 
last  Saturday  at  Delia,  O ,  we  had  a  man,  who  lives  perhaps  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Toledo,  who  has  done  exactly  what  I  have  recommended  you  to  do  here.  Ten 
jeao  ago  he  bought  100  acres  of  poor,  wet,  clay  land,  and  began  raising  wheat. 
He  had  7  J  bushels  to  the  acre  the  first  year,  and  was  rather  surprised  that  he  got 
as  much  as  he  did.  Daring  ten  years  following  his  crop  gradually  increased,  but 
I  can't  give  you  the  exact  figures  from  memory;  it  was  about  10, 13, 17,  21,  24,  and 
0O  on  until  last  year  he  had  41  bushels  to  the  acre  on  one  field  and  33  on  the 
other.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  drain  the  land.  He  was  in  debt,  but  went 
in  more  yet  for  tile.  He  put  cement  floors  in  his  stabler,  and  is  just  as  much  a 
<crank  on  clover  and  tillage  as  your  speaker.  He  has  raised  that  wheat  yield  from 
7}  to  33  and  41  bushels  —  a  yield  that  will  pay  him  75  per  cent,  net  on  the  cost  of 
production.  Incidentally  I  might  add  that  his  cash  sales  last  year  were  $2,727 
from  this  100  acres  of  poor,  wet  land  that  would  starve  a  man  out  ten  years  ago. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  1  think  I  will  not  take  any  more, time,  at  present,  at  least, 
and  let  the  association  bring  out  the  small  points. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Bennett,    How  long  a  time  do  you  take  to  rotate  your  three  crops? 

Mr,  Terry,  Three  years.  We  let  the  clover  grow  one  year  and  then  plow  it 
up  the  next  spring  for  potatoes,  and  put  it  in  wheat  after  the  potatoes  in  the  fall, 
and  seed  to  clover  again  the  next  spring. 

Mr,  Bennett,  Do  you  cut  your  clover  from  the  ground  at  all,  or  just  simply 
plow  it  under? 

Mr,  Terry,    We  cut  the  first  crop  off. 

Prof.  Latia,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Terry  how  long  he  has  been  following 
this  plan  of  cropping  he  speaks  of,  and  also  about  how  much  manure  per  acre  he 
has  to  apply. 

Mr,  Terry.  It  is  twenty-two  years  last  December  since  we  went  onto  the  farm, 
and  we  have  followed  a  rotation  all  the  time,  but  not  this  three  year  rotation 
entirely,  until  perhaps  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  Still  we  have  had  a  rotation  of 
clover  all  the  while.  AVe  have  changed  it  as  we  have  found  it  would  be  better  to 
do  it. 

Now,  about  the  amount  of  manure :  It  is  simply  what  clover  we  feed  out 
together  with  the  straw  from  our  wheat — that  is  all.  We  would  get  the  same 
results  without  feeding  any,  and  a  little  better  results  if  we  would  let  all  the  clover 
go  back  to  the  land  without  feeding  any  at  all.  But,  as  we  are  situated,  we  want 
aboat  twenty-five  tons  of  hay  to  feed  our  horses  and  one  cow ;  that  is  all  the  stock 
we  keep.    We  cut  the  firdt  crop  generally,  but  we  sometimes  leave  part  of  it  on 
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the  ground.  Our  practice  is  to  plow  the  second  crop  under;  we  have  tried  all 
ways.  We  have  tried  cutting  the  second  crop  for  the  seed  and  taking  out  the 
seed  and  returning  the  balance  to  the  land.  But  this  is  running  into  the  clover 
question  too  much,  and  that  is  to  come  up  by  itself  by  and  by. 

Mr.  Bichards,    Would  you  stir  the  soil  after  a  rain  before  you  sow  the  wheat? 

Mr,  Terry,  Yes;  I  should  want  to  run  over  it  with  a  smoothing  harrow  JQst 
enough  to  stir  it  a  little  and  dry  it  off,  and  then  follow  with  the  roller. 

Mr.  Richards,  What  means  do  you  use  to  smooth  the  ground  and  prepare  it 
as  you  say  ? 

Mr,  Terry,  I  use  a  cut-away  harrow.  We  have  a  disc  harrow  also.  There 
isn't  much  difference  between  the  two.  I  rather  prefer  the  cut-away,  bat  either  will 
do  the  work  well  enough.  You  can  do  this  same  work  with  the  sulky  cultivator  or 
with  the  spring- tooth  cultivator.  You  can  tear  up  the  ground  just  as  well  that 
way.  The  only  troubU  is  that  these  implements,  which  scrape  along  like  the  cul- 
tivator or  spring-tooth  harrow,  will  bunch  up  the  rubbish,  while  the  disc  harrow 
or  the  cut-away  will  run  over  it  and  leave  it  on  the  ground  broken  up,  and  we  pre- 
fer to  do  that.  That  is  the  reason  we  use  the  rolling  harrows — not  that  they  da 
any  better  work,  perhaps,  than  the  others,  but  they  do  not  bunch  up  the  rubbish. 
The  implements  I  would  prefer  now  for  wheat  culture  would  be  a  cut-away  har- 
row, the  Thomas  smoothing  harrow  and  the  roller.  I  couldn't  get  along  without 
these  three.  Any  smoothing  harrow  will  do  in  the  place  of  the  Thomas.  We  have 
other  implementp,  of  course,  but  those  are  all  that  we  really  need.  I  should  want 
a  roller,  but  our  farmers  are  using  what  they  call  a  clod  crusher,  or  drag.  The  work 
of  the  clod  crusher  is  deceptive.  It  smooths  the  ground  over,  and  it  looks  as  though 
it  has  done  a  good  job.  It  doesn't  pack  the  ground  and  crush  the  clods — it  only 
pulveriEes  the  surface.  It  is  a  good  leveler,  and  that  is  about  all.  The  entire  sur- 
face is  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  there  is  little  weight  there.  But  if  you 
take  an  iron  roller  weighing  500  or  a  1,000  pounds,  and  stand  on  it,  as  I  do^ 
yon  get  the  entire  weight  of  it  on  a  single  line  as  the  roller  goes  over  the  ground.. 
The  point  of  contact  is  but  a  line,  and  you  bring  all  the  weight  over  that  line,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  pressure  there.  As  far  aa  pulverizing  clods  is  concerned,  1 
can  do  that  in  other  ways ;  but  you  can't  pack  the  ground  and  settle  it  as  well 
any  other  way  as  you  can  with  a  roller,  and  I  would  certainly  want  a  roller. 

Prof.  LaitcL  There  may  be  some  misunderstanding  as  to  those  terms  "  crusher  "* 
and  "roller."  We  have,  to  some  extent,  in  use  here  a  cast  iron  roller  or  clod 
crusher. 

Mr,  Terry.    I  mean  these  drags  made  of  planks  or  scantlings. 

Prof,  Latta,  Is  the  manure  applied  directly  to  the  ground  for  the  wheat  or  for 
the  potato  crop  ? 

Mr,  Terry.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  big  point  all  by  itself.  We  do  not  apply 
the  manure  to  either  the  potatoes  or  to  the  wheat,  because  we  can  do  better.  It  haa 
taken  a  good  many  years,  and  it  has  been  a  sort  of  gradual  evolution  in  all  of 
these  different  processes.  We  started  out  doing  as  every  one  else  did ;  but  as  we 
found,  by  experience,  that  other  plans  were  better,  we  gradually  adopted  the  better 
plans.  Our  plan  now  is  to  put  our  manure  on  the  standing  young  clover  right 
after  harvest,  and  if  we  can  get  $60  worth  of  fertilizer  from  the  clover  we  will 
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have  abundant  fertility  to  grow  the  crop  that  follows.  I  clo  not  believe  there  is 
anj  way  on  earth  to  get  so  mnch  money  out  of  a  farm,  to-day,  as  I  can  to  use  my 
manure  to  grow  clover.  I  have  tried  all  ways;  I  have  put  it  on  the  wheat  as  a 
top  dressing;  I  have  put  it  on  the  potatoes,  but  you  can  not  grow  the  best  quality 
of  potatoes  with  manure  applied  directly  to  the  crop.  Clover  fed  potatoes  are 
much  better  than  manure  fed,  and  putting  them  side  by  side  in  the  Philadelphia 
market,  I  got  15  cents  advance  for  clover  f|^d  potatoes.  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.  I  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  in  that  way.  Clover  fed  potatoes  are 
the  best  quality,  but  that  is  not  all.  The  manure  has  two  values,  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  both;  we  want  all  the  fertilizing  value  there  is  in  the  manure.  For  a 
half-dozen  years  I  have  been  farming  in  this  direction,  not  only  in  using  my 
manure,  but  in  the  growing  of  clover,  and  the  growing  of  potatoes.  All  my  work 
has  been  directed  in  this  line  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground  shadtd  as  much  as 
possible  all  the  time.  We  all  know  that  bare  land  grows  poorer  and  covered  land 
grows  richer.  We  are  using  the  manure  on  our  land  as  well  as  growing  clover, 
and  we  are  sure  to  get  all  the  fertility  in  it  that  is  possible.  There  should  be 
something  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  thade  it.  You  can  not  lay  down  a 
single  straw  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  without  increasing  its  fertility  under  that 
straw. 

I  know  that  the  point  will  come  up  here  that  manure  put  upon  the  ground  in 
July  or  August  will  dry  it  up  and  waste.  I  have  a  letter  in  my  satchel  from  a 
farmer,  received  a  day  or  two  ago.  He  says  that  he  wouldn't  dsre  to  put  his 
manure  on  at  that  time,  becauee  he  thought  it  would  waste  so  much.  That  is  not 
true.  You  can  not  evaporate  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  and  potash.  You  know 
when  you  boil  down  water  in  a  kettle  that  the  lime  remains  and  the  water  goes 
up  into  the  air.  When  you  boil  down  maple  sap  you  get  the  sugar,  and  nothing 
but  the  water  goes  into  the  air.  So  it  is  with  these  ingredients  of  plant  food.  Of 
coune,  in  midsummer,  there  is  an  exhalation  from  large  heaps;  but,  on  our  farm, 
we  do  not  have  it  in  that  condition,  so,  practically,  we  do  not  waste  anything 
worth  speaking  of. 

Mr,  L,  B,  Maltby.  I  don't  understand  Mr.  Terrj's  plan  exactly.  To  sow  wheat 
after  potatoes  yon  must  raise  early  potatoes  entirely.  That  is  a  point  he  hasn't 
brought  out.  His  style  of  farming  is  limited  to  three  articles;  that  is,  wheat, 
clover  and  potatoes.  And,  necessarily,  in  order  to  get  the  wheat  into  the  ground 
when  we  all  consider  is  the  right  time  to  sow  wheat,  the  potatoes  must  come  off 
early.  That  may  possibly  do  in  the  region  where  Mr.  Terry'n  farm  is  situated,  but 
there  are  men,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  unfortunately,  perhaps,  who  never  raised  a. 
succesAfiil  early  crop  of  potatoes.  I  never  failed  in  raising  a  first  rate  crop  of 
potatoes  when  I  planted  them,  as  the  old  fogies  say,  in  the  "new  moon"  in  June 
for  a  late  crop.  I  once  had,  on  the  first  day  of  September,  five  acres  of  potatoes 
that  I  would  have  taken  five  dollars  for.  They  were  planted  early.  It  was  in  the 
famous  dry  Beason  of  1854,  which  some  of  the  old  farmers  here  would  remember, 
perhaps.  That  was  in  Iowa.  There  came  a  rain,  on  the  first  of  September,  and 
they  made  a  splendid  crop,  and  I  sold  $145  worth  of  those  potatoes  and  laid  up 
some  for  spring  use.     My  experience  as  &  western  farmer  is  that  the  late  potatoes 
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are  the  crop  for  us.  Mr.  Terry's  early  crop  he  can  market  Id  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
as  I  understand.  Now,  the  question  is  whether  Tippecanoe  County  farmers  can 
make  money  in  raieing  potatoes  in  that  way.  As  a  rule,  I  understand  that  your 
wheat  crop  must  be  gotten  in  early,  but  on  account  of  the  "Hessian  fly ''  it  is  gen- 
erally understood,  I  believe,  that  you  can  delay  the  sowing  of  wheat  into  the  latter 
days  of  September,  perhaps.  We  used  to  in  Ohio,  and  I  am  an  Ohio  man,  or  was 
at  one  time.  When  raising  wheat  we  were  very  glad  to  get  it  in,  and  did  get  it  in 
frequently,  in  August;  but  the  Hessian ^y  came  around  and  postponed  the  time. 
The  difficulty,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  Mr.  Terry's  plan,  and  the  point  which  is  not 
clear,  is  how  wheat  can 'be  made  to  follow  potatoes  as  a  rule. 

Mr,  Terry.  We  do  not  sell  any  potatoes  in  Cleveland,  and  we  do  not  sell  any 
early  potatoes.  We  grow  moderately  early  potatoes.  We  dig  them  and  put  them 
in  the  barn  and  sell  them  in  the  fall,  generally  in  October.  We  dig  them  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr,  C.  L.  Baker,  As  I  understand  that  Mr.  Terry  has  but  one  cow  and  the 
horses  that  are  necessary  on  his  farm,  I  want  to  ask  two  questions:  First,  how  do 
you  get  this  production  of  straw  from  your  wheat  into  manure?  Second,  how  do 
you  get  rid  of  the  trash  that  is  on  your  ground  after  you  have  spread  your  ma- 
nure on  the  stubble?    Does  not  that  brush  interfere  with  your  hay? 

Mr.  Terry.  I  am  glad  to  have  you  ask  upon  all  such  points,  because  I  have  had 
practical  experience,  and  can  tell  you ;  while  one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  not  see 
how  it  can  be  done.  We  not  only  spread  the  manure  over  the  clover,  but  we  cut 
the  clover  the  first  fall,  after  the  wheat  is  taken  off;  and  in  eood  seasons  it  will 
make  two  tons.  We  let  that  lie  th«re,  and  the  wheat  stubble,  and  manure  it ;  and 
still  this  is  all  gone  when  we  come  to  cut  the  hay  the  next  year,  and  you  see  noth- 
ing of  it.  If  the  clover  is  cut  before  it  gets  woody  it  will  shrink  up,  and  the 
manure  all  rots,  being  right  on  the  ground,  as  the  heavy  crop  of  clover  the  next 
year  completely  shades  the  ground. 

In  the  matter  of  the  straw,  we  use  all  that  we  can.  We  keep  the  straw  right  in 
the  barn  over  the  stable,  and  we  manage  to  use  a  great  deal  in  the  couree  of  the 
year.  Whatever  we  can  not  use  we  spread  directly  on  the  surface,  over  the  wheat, 
when  the  ground  is  frozen,  as  a  mulch. 

Our  land  lies  partly  with  a  Northwestern  exposure  and  partly  Southwest. 
On  the  Southwest  exposure  we  are  sure  of  wheat  On  the  Northwest  we  won't 
always  get  a  crop  if  we  do  not  mulch  it  with  straw.  God  gave  man  dominion  in 
this  world,  and  he  can  do  almost  anything  if  he  has  a  mind  to. 

Mr,  Baker.  Then  you  wouldn't  burn  the  straw,  neither  would  you  recommend 
to  haul  it  out  in  the  field  and  let  it  lie? 

Mr.  Terry.  I  certainly  would  not  recommend  burning  it,  because,  when  I 
grow  clover,  I  am  working  very  hard  to  get  fertility  into  the  soil  from  the  air  and 
sub-soil,  and  when  we  bum  the  straw  it  consumes  not  only  mineral  matter,  bat 
nitrogen  as  well.  I  must  say  that  I  have  seen  farmers  spread  straw  all  over  a 
large  field  and  burn  it,  and  then  have  sacks  of  fertilizer  along  the  fence-corners 
when  they  are  sowing  wheat.  They  actually  burn  up  as  much  fertilizer  as  they 
buy. 
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Prof,  Latta.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  us  are  still  a  little  in  the  dark  as  to  how 
Mr.  Terry  manages  the  manure.  This  is  applied  at  a  certain  point  in  the  rotation. 
Is  the  manure  allowed  to  accumulate  during  the  interval? 

Mr,  Terry,  It  accumulates  for  a  year  under  roof  in  the  barn  lot.  We  put  it 
on  right  after  harvest,  in  Julj,  once  a  year.  It  is  kept  without  loss  until  such  a 
time  when  we  can  put  it  on  and  make  the  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Terry  only  speaks  of  two  crops,  potatoes  and  wheat.  In  a 
country  like  this  of  ours  (Tippecanoe  County)  we  have  to  raise  some  corn  and 
some  oatii,  and  occasionally  flax.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  when  he  would  recom- 
mend tho<^  crops  iu  crop  rotation.  / 

Mr.  Terry,  If  I  grew  corn  I  should  not  grow  anything  but  corn,  wheat  and 
clover.  I  certainly  would  leave  out  the  oats,  because  there  is  more  money  in  the 
other  crops  and  a  shorter  rotation  gives  one  a  chance  to  bring  in  a  renewing  crop 
oftener.  I  can  make  the  most  money  in  our  State  with  three  crops.  Of  course 
you  can  put  in  four  or  five,  but  I  should  prefer  the  three.  That  crop  of  wheat  of 
Mr  Springs,  when  he  raised  thirty-three  and  forty-one  bushels  last  year,  was  grown 
in  a  three  crop  rotation  of  clover,  corn  and  wheat.  The  corn  was  cut  off  and  put 
in  silo  and  the  wheat  was  sowed,  and  thirty-three  and  forty-one  busheln  were  raised 
in  that  way.  That  is  a  pretty  big  crop  for  a  man  to  get  out  of  land  which  was 
originally  so  poor  that  no  more  than  seven  bushels  were  raised  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  E.  8.  Hobart.  What  preparation  would  you  give  that  ground  after  you 
get  the  corn  off? 

Mr.  Terry.  I  can't  say  exactly  what,  but  you  want  to  give  it  a  thorough  prep- 
aration. It  wasn't  plowed.  Perhaps  it  was  tilled  with  a  disc  or  a  cutaway  har- 
row. Cutting  the  corn  for  ensilage,  he  has  a  better  chance  to  fit  the  land  properly. 
If  he  cuts  the  corn  very  low,  to  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  ground,  and  takes  ' 
it  all  off,  there  is  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  using  the  disc  or  the  cutaway 
harrow ;  and  there  would  be  little  trouble  in  drilling  the  wheat  if  you  take  one  tooth 
out  over  the  rows ;  or  you  might  use  a  one-horse  drill  just  wide  enough  to  go  between 
the  rows.  We  have  many  thousand  acres  of  wheat  grown  in  our  State  after  corn, 
and  I  would  consider  it  the  best  rotation  after  that  oS.  potatoes  and  wheat. 

Mr.  Hobart  If  you  would  uee  a  disc  harrow  after  the  com  is  cut,  would  you 
favor  rolling  the  corn  ground  ? 

Mr.  Terry,  1  certainly  would.  We  do  not  grow  com,  but  we  roll  the  ground 
two  or  three  times  before  putting  in  our  wheat  to  get  it  packed  firmly. 

Ptof,  Troop,  I  believe  that  most  farmers,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  at 
any  rate,  feed  their  working  horses  some  grain.  In  this  rotation  of  Mr.  Terry's,  I 
do  not  see  that  grain  comes  in,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Terry  if  he  feeds  his 
horses  any  grain  or  not? 

Mr.  Terry.  I  see  that  you  are  bound  to  take  the  pith  all  out  of  the  clover 
question. 

For  horses  that  are  simply  working  on  the  farm  and  not  on  the  road  for  driv- 
ing, there  is  no  need  whatever  of  feeding  grain.  On  our  place  we  have  not  been 
feeding  any  for  twenty  years,  and  our  horses  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
farm  horses.  If  you  don't  think  so  come  and  see.  Some  twenty-one  years  ago  I 
was  looking  over  some  tables.    I  presume  they  were  German  experiment  tables 
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and  I  noticed  this  point:  That  a  pound  ot  clover  hay  is  practically  equal  to  a 
pound  of  oats  in  feeding  value.'  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  can  grow  five  times  as  manj 
pounds  of  hay  on  an  acre  as  I  can  of  oats  by  cutting  the  hay  twice.  Growing 
clover  will  run  my  land  up  and  oats  will  run  it  down."  I  haven't  raised  an  acre 
of  oats  from  that  day  to  this,  and  I  am  certainly  $1,000  better  off. 

Horses  that  I  want  to  drive  on  the  road,  of  course,  I  have  to  buy  grain  for; 
and  it  doesn't  hurt  me  any  more  to  buy  oats  than  it  does  to  buy  nails.  If  1  can 
grow  potatoes  and  make  200  per  cent,  net  profit ;  if  I  can  grow  wheat  and  make  73 
per  cent,  net  profit  on  an  average  for  eighteen  years,  as  I  can  and  have,  you  will  see 
that  it  pays  to  not  grow  oata,  even  though  you  have  to  buy  some. 

Mr.  O.  L.  MarskalL    What  is  the  size  of  your  farm  ? 

Mr.  Ten.y,  We  have  only  a  little  farm  of  about  55  acreo,  but  only  35  acres  of 
that  is  practically  of  any  value ;  the  rest  is  rough  land.  My  farming  of  wheat, 
potatoes  and  clover  has  been  done  on  35  acres  for  the  past  twenty  years  or  more. 
Yon  may  think  that  is  pretty  small,  perhaps,  but  our  sales  have  ran  from  $1,500 
up  to  very  ^loee  to  $3,000  one  year.  So  that,  although  it  is  a  rather  small  amount 
of  land,  the  amount  of  money  does  pretty  well,  and  the  amount  of  worry  is  small. 
Our  income  from  the  farm  last  year  was  nearly  $1,900.  Those  were  cash  sales 
just  from  wheat  and  potatoes,  and  we  were  not  pushing  it  either.  We  have  done 
a  great  deal  better  than  that  when  trying  to  get  all  we  could.  We  have  sold  nearly 
$3,000  off  the  farm  in  a  single  year,  and  this  on  land  on  which  the  total  gross  sales 
twenty-thre^  years  ago  were  only  $300. 

Mr,  Miller.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Terry  what  quantity  of  wheat  he  sows 
per  acre. 

Mr.  Terry.  A  bushel  and  four  quarts  in  a  good  season,  sowed  about  the  10th 
•of  September.  If  you  are  necessarily  a  week  or  so  late  in  your  sowing  put  on 
more  seed,  and  on  poor  land  I  would  put  on  more  seed.  What  I  want  to  get  is  a 
good  strong  growth  in  the  fall,  enough  to  reasonably  cover  the  ground.  If  land  is 
rich,  a  bushel,  or  a  bushel  and  four  quarts  put  in  early  will  give  me  a  good  growth, 
and  plants  enough  to  produce  a  maximum  crop. 

MONEY  IN  CLOVER. 


BY  QEORGE  M.   BLACKSTOCK,   8HADELAND. 


To  ascertain  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  probability  of  realizing  money  as  the 
result  of  cultivating  any  given  crop  upon  the  farm,  we  must  take  under  consider- 
ation some  of  the  main  facts  and  conditions  incident  thereto.  The  climate,  the 
seasons,  the  soil,  liability  to  the  ravages  of  insects,  the  cost  of  cultivation,  the  ia- 
trinsic  value  of  the  crop  in  itself,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  the  value  of  succeed- 
ing crops.  These  all  must  be  carefully  considered  before  we  are  prepared  to  come 
to  any  just  conclusion  in  the  matter. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  clover  in  view  to  these  conditions,  we  find  that  it 
is  well  adapted  to  both  our  climate  and  seasons.    It  thrives  best  where  it  can  have 
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»  ^ood  sapply  of  moistare,  eepecially  in  its  earlier  utageR,  but  when  once  well 
rooted,  no  other  crop  of  gra^s  or  grain  grown  upon  the  farm  can  more  effectually 
withstand  the  droughts  which  often  occur  during  our  summer  months.  Our  spring, 
summer  and  autumn  are  favorable  to  its  growth,  while  our  winters  are  rarely 
severe  enough  to  ibjure  it.  Seasons  are  very  regular  as  a  whole,  but  often  appar- 
ently irregular,  taking  a  few  days  together.  Hence,  the  farmer  has  to  take  the  ex* 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold,  of  drought  and  moisture,  and  average  them  in  makii^ 
his  estimates;  but,  in  so  doing,  he  will  find  that  clover  in  regard  to  its  adaptabil- 
ity to  climate  and  season  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  crop. 

Let  us  next  inquire,  is  our  soil  suitable?  We  answer  in  the  affirmative.  In 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  many  parts  of  our  Eastern  States  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  grow  clover;  but  in  this  vicinity,  upon  all  well  drained  lands,  with 
few  exceptions,  it  produces  a  flourishing  growth,  and  unlike  other  crops,  the  more 
frequent  its  rotation  the  more  luxuriantly  it  grows. 

In  regard  to  the  ravages  of  insects,  clover  hts  been  especially  favored.  The 
wheat  crop  is  ever  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  weavil,  the  Hessian  fly,  the 
chinch  bug,  aphi«,  or  the  scab,  while  the  clover  of  this  section  has  yet  been  free 
from  damage  to  any  material  extent.  The  common  field  mice  are  about  its  great- 
est enemy,  but  only  occasionally  when  it  is  not  psstured  in  autumn.  The  condi- 
tions of  growth  then  being  favorable,  we  have  yet  to  find  out  whether  or  not  there 
is  *'  money  in  clover.''  Clover  is  a  biennial  plant,  or  triennial  at  the  farthest, 
and  the  cont  of  seeding  at  the  rate  of  one  sixth  of  a  bushel  per  acre  will  be,  on  an 
average,  about  $1  per  acre.  This  expense  can  be  offset  by  the  pasture  the  follow- 
ing autumn.  ^ 

The  clover,  however,  at  that  stage  of  growth,  will  have  crowded  out  a  growth 
of  weeds,  which  otherwise  would  have,  to  some  extent,  exhausted  the  soil ;  and  by 
its  own  growth  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  have  considerably  enriched  it,  thus  leaving 
a  clear  balance  for  the  first  season  in  favor  of  the  clover.  During  the  second  season, 
the  clover  may  be  used  as  meadow,  from  which  may  be  cut  two  crops  of  hay,  and  con- 
siderable fall  pasture  obtained  besides;  or  one  crop  of  hay  in  June,  and  pasture 
for  the  balance  of  the  summer.  Or  one  crop  of  hay  and  one  crop  of  seed  may  be 
taken.  If  preferred,  it  can  be  U(*ed  as  pasture  the  entire  season,  or  it  may  be  left 
to  care  for  itself  while  it  mulches  and  fertilizes  the  soil.  No  other  crop  can  be 
utilized  in  so  many  ways  upon  the  farm.  Clover  hay  has  not  as  high  a  market  as 
timothy,  but  if  properly  cured,  it  is  fully  equal  to  timothy  for  feeding  upon  the 
farm.  Curing  it  is  the  most  difficult  point  in  its  cultivation.  It  is  more  liable  to 
tlamage  from  rain  than  timothy,  and  should  not  be  stacked  in  the  field,  but  put  in  a 
barn  or  shed  when  cured.  This  weak  point  is  offset,  however,  by  the  chance  for  two 
crops  in  the  season,  and  the  quantity  per  acre  being  nearly  double  that  of  timothy. 

For  feeding  many  kinds  of  stock  it  is  preferable  to  timothy.  As  pasture,  tak- 
ing into  account  quantity  and  quality  combined,  it  has  no  equal.  One  acre  of 
clover  will  produce  as  much  pasture  as  two  or  three  acres  of  either  timothy  or  blue 
grass,  and,  unlike  these  grasses,  it  defies  the  droughts  of  July  and  August,  furnish- 
ing a  fragrant  and  delicious  pasture  from  April  to  October.  Hay  is  one  of  Indi- 
ana's principal  crops,  and  pasture  is  indiepensible  to  the  farm.  Hence  we  feel  safe 
in  asserting  that  if  there  is  money  in  hay  or  pasture  there  is  **  money  in  clover." 
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The  full  yalae  of  clover,  however,  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  own  intrinsic 
worth  as  a  growing  crop,  not  by  any  means.  We  munt  take  into  account  its  rela- 
tion to  the  value  of  other  succeeding  crops.  In  that  relation,  according  to  human 
analogy,  clover  stands  pre-eminently  as  a  benefactor,  and  like  the  higher  ideals  of 
humanity,  it  makes  its ''world  better  by  having  lived  in  it"  Unlike  all  other 
crops  it  constantly  improves  the  condition  of  the  soil  during  the  period  of  its 
grgwth,  and  when  it  dies  it  leaves  stores  of  wealth  in  its  roots  to  further  enrich  the 
ground.  Nature  is  a  friend  to  the  farmer.  Nature  enriches;  we  impoverish. 
Every  crop  bi  grain  grown  upon  and  carried  away  from  the  farm,  has  to  that  ex- 
tent exhausted  the  soil. 

Lawyers  tell  us  that  the  title  to  land  includes  everything  attached  thereto  and 
growing  upon,* from  the  surface  to  the  sky,  indefinite  as  that  may  be,  and  from  the 
enrface  downward  to  the  center  of  the  earth.  But  we  are  too  often  satisfied  with 
utilizing  only  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  The  Creator  concealed,  ages  ago,  in  the 
soil,  mineral  treasures,  which  can  be  had  only  by  searching  for  them.  We  can 
cultivate  with  the  plow  only  the  surface ;  so  we  need  some  agent  to  reach  down 
into  the  sub-soil  and  bring  up  those  minerals,  and  convert  them  into  plant  food  to 
supply  the  waste  by  cropping.  This  is  what  clover  will  do.  Nature  has  provided 
it  with  a  strong  tap  root,  which  has  been  traced  downward  from  6  to  8  feet,  in  con- 
genial soils,  to  do  the  work.  Chemical  analysis  and  common  observation  both 
show  this  to  be  a  fact. 

This  plant  is  equally  well  fitted,  with  its  rank  growth  of  leaves  and  stems,  to 
gather  and  retain  the  ammonia  and  other  gases  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  so  essen- 
tial to  plant  life.  These  it  deposits  in  the  soil  for  future  use,  and  is  so  qinch  gain  in 
money  to  the  farmer  who  raises  clover.  Will  not  clover,  however,  finally  exhaust 
the  subsoil  ?  Possibly ;  but  how  long  it  will  take  to  do  i-o  time  alone  can  answer. 
That  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  minerals  that  can  be  made  available  for 
plant  food  in  the  soil.'  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  have  not  developed  any  signs 
of  exhaustion  in  this  county.  The  surface  soil  may  be  too  poor  to  grow  clover 
successfully.  We  have  in  mind  two  cases  of  this  kind.  One  was  a  clay  ridge  in 
the  center  of  a  field,  that  failed  to  produce  a  stand  until  liberally  manured.  After- 
wards there  was  no  difficulty.  The  other  was  a  piece  of  poor  flat  land — four  or 
five  acres — in  a  field  upon  which  clover  had  never  grown  until  last  season.  This 
ground  had  grown  timothy  most  of  the  time  for  twenty- five  years.  Upon  this  part 
the  clover  did  not  grow  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  high,  except  a  strip  through 
the  center  where  stable  manure  had  been  spread  upon  the  preceding  wheat  crop. 
The  clover  on  this  strip  and  the  balance  of  the  field  was  good.  Hence  land  should 
not  be  too  much  exhausted  before  clovering,  to  necure  the  Ix^st  results.  Otherwise 
the  plant  will  not  have  sufficient  vitality  to  penetrate  the  subsoil. 

To  Bhow  further  that  there  ia  "  money  in  clover/'  we  claim  that  in  a  rotation  of 
say  four  years,  the  first  being  clover,  and  the  other  three  years  corn,  wheat  or  oats,  as 
may  be  desired,  that  more  grain  can  be  raised  during  those  three  years  than  during 
the  entire  four  years  if  devoted  to  grain  with  the  clover  omitted.  The  gain,  then, 
would  be  the  cost  of  s^ed  and  labor  of  raising  one  grain  crop,  say  $4  per  acre;  also 
the  value  of  one  year's  crop  of  hay  and  pasture,  in  round  numbers  $4  per  acre ; 
total,  $8  per  acre  for  the  four  year?,  or  $2  per  acre  each  year  of  the  rotation.    That 
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is  nearly  one-half  the  fall  rental  value  of  average  farm  land,  and  we  claim  a  very 
moderate  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  crop. 

Some  practical  authoritiep,  who  have  tested  the  comparative  value  of  clover 
and  commercial  fertilizersi  claim  that  one  acre  of  clover  as  a  fertilizer  is  equal 
in  value  to  $60  worth  of  the  commercial  goods  Hence,  if  these  estimates  be  cor- 
rect, as  we  believe  they  are,  there  is  unquestionably  "  money  in  clover." 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Kingsbury.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Terry  whether  his  clover  crops  now 
are  as  luxuriant  as  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Terry.  I  can  not  see  any  difference.  I  think  we  are  getting  as  large  a 
growth  now  as  we  ever  did.  The  clover  is  not  drawing  on  the  poii  only.  It  is 
drawing  on  another  farm  down  under  the  one  that  starved  out  two  or  three  men 
before  I  went  on  to  it. 

They  worked  the  surface  only,  and  sowed  timothy  seed  because  it  was  cheaper, 
font  we  have  been  drawing  up  t^.e  fertility  from  down  below  because  by  growing 
clover.  We  call  the  clover  a  renovating  crop  because  it  draws,  not  from  the  soil 
only,  but  from  the  sub-soil,  by  sending  down  its  roots  deeper  than  corn  or  wheat 
or  potatoes  or  timothy  can  get  down  and  drawing  up  the  fertility,  and  when  we 
plow  the  clover  under  the  other  crops  can  make  upe  of  this  accumulated  fertility. 

It  is  also  well  established  now  that  clover  draws  fertility  from  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air.  Now,  if  we  should  grow  timothy  in  our  rotation  we  will  only  be  getting 
about  one-third  as  much  fertilizer  in  timothv  as  in  wheat.  Timothy  draws  nitro- 
gen and  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  almost  exclusively  from  the  soil  and  does  not 
draw  any  from  the  air  as  clover  does.  Within  a  wfek  I  have  heard  farmers  say 
that  timothy  is  hard  on  the  land.  It  preys  on  the  soil  directly,  and  when  you 
plow  it  under  and  raise  a  grain  crop  you  are  still  drawing  upon  the  soil  again 
and,  of  course,  your  land  is  running  down. 

On  the  other  band  clover  is  drawing  part  of  its  substance  from  the  sub-soil, 
part  from  the  air,  and  getting  more  also  by  keeping  the  surface  of  the  ground 
shaded  during  all  the  time  of  its  growth. 

As  to  the  matter  of  $60  an  acre,  I  had  better  explain  that  a  little.  At  the 
present  price  of  commercial  fertilizers  a  ton  of  hay  is  worth  $8.20  according  to  the 
tables  gotten  out  by  Prof.  Roberts  a  short  time  ago.  Now  we  can  usually  grow 
five  or  six  ton<«  of  clover  to  the  acre.  That  which  grows  in  the  field  after  the 
wheat  is  taken  off  will  be  at  least  one  and  one-half  or  two  tons  to  the  acre.  Then 
the  fir^t  crop  the  next  year  would  make  two  and  one-half  or.  three  tons  and  the 
next  crop  about  two  tons,  which  would  make  altogether  in  the  neighborhood  of 
six  tons,  and  then  the  root  growth  would  certainly  equal  three  tons  more ;  and 
nine  times  eight  are  $72.  If  put  at  $60  it  would  make  it  a  little  lower  than  it 
probably  would  be. 

We  certainly  get  more  than  $60  worth  of  fertilizer  from  the  clover  crops  and 
roots  that  we  grow  once  in  three  years  on  our  farm.  We  only  need  to  grow  clover 
one-third  of  the  time  in  order  to  furnish  plant  food  for  the  other  crops.    Growing 
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timothy  in  the  place  of  clover  we  couldn't  get  any  such  crops,  because  the  timothy 
draws  entirely  and  directly  from  the  soil.  Timothy  would  exhaust  the  land  and 
l^radually  run  it  down. 

Mr.  Levering,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Terry  to  please  give  us  in  a  few  words 
the  best  time  and  the  best  method  of  sowing  clover. 

Permit  a  few  wordf.  I  had  heard  so  much  about  clover  that  I  said  to  my 
farmer  last  spring:  '*  We  must  sow  clover,"  and  so  he  sowed  eighteen  or  twenty 
acref*.  He  plowed  the  ground  and  sowed  ihe  clover.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  sowed 
anything  with  it^  and  he  said,  "  No/'  But  the  weeds  came  up  and  grew  just  as  I 
expected  they  would,  and,  oh,  the  weeds !  When  the  weeds  got  about  three  feet  high 
he  cut  the  weeds  pretty  high  and  hauled  them  off  into  heap?.  In  the  fall  I  went 
out  to  look  for  the  clover  and  I  found  here  a  little  spot  and  there  a  spot,  and  I 
had  the  impression  that  there  was  a  great  waste  of  seed.  He  said  the  sowing  was 
all  right — just  like  everybody  sowed  it — but  it  seemed  to  me  a  waste  of  seed  so  far 
as  results  went. 

Mr,  Terry,    I  think  it  was  worse  than  waste. 

Mr,  Levering,     He  said  that  is  the  way  the  farmers  do  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.     Did  you  believe  him? 

Mr,  L*,vering,  Not  now  I  don't.  I  didn't  know  what  else  to  do  in  the  spring. 
There  was  almost  no  clover  on  the  eighteen  or  twenty  acres  except  here  and  there 
a  little  spot  where  the  weeds  did  not  flourish  quite  so  well.  I  suggested  that  in 
order  to  get  our  crop  right  we  ought  to  do  something  to  keep  the  weeds.  You  all 
know  how  they  grow  in  Tippecanoe  County. 

Mr,  Earl.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Terry  his  manner  of  harvesting  clover  hay 
to  feed  to  horses. 

Mr,  Tttry.  In  answer  to  the  first  gentleman  (Mr.  Levering),  I  would  sow  the 
clover  in  the  regular  grain  crop  of  wheat  or  rye. 

.Mr,  Levering,    Our  prairie  land  is  not  well  adapted  to  wheat,  so  I  am  told. 

Mr,  Terry.  You  can  sow  the  clover  seed  alone  in  the  spring.  It  will  do  just 
an  well.  You  must  run  the  mowing  machine  over  the  field  to  prevent  the  weeds 
going  to  seed.  When  I  first  began  1  sowed  clover  alone  that  way.  I  didn't  think 
the  land  was  in  good  enough  condition  to  bring  a  paying  crop  of  grain.  I  cut  the 
weeds  off  two  or  three  times  and  kept  them  down  so  that  the  clover  had  a  chance 
to  grow.  You  want  to  discourage  the  weeds  and  encourage  the  clover.  I  should 
sow  the  clover  early  in  the  ppring—in  the  latter  part  of  February  in  this  latitude 
— but  of  course  farmers  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  best  time.  The  early  sowing,  I 
think,  is  safeBt.  I  have  never  met  with  failure  by  early  sowing.  I  sow  with  a 
seed  sower — one  of  these  that  turn  with  a  crank — and  sow  a  strip  twenty- three  feet 
wide.     I  sow  my  field  of  twelve  acres  before  breakfast. 

Nov7,  in  regard  to  making  clover  hay,  that  is  pretty  difficult.  It  is  so  much 
governed  by  the  season  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Generally  speaking,  this  is 
the  way  that  I  do;  but  possibly,  if  you  see  me  next  spring  making  my  hay,  I  may 
be  doing  differently :  Clover  should  be  cut  after  2  o'clock,  and  then  it  will  not 
wilt  enough  to  be  hurt  by  the  dew  which  falls  on  it  during  the  night.  The  first 
day  I  do  not  touch  the  hay  at  all.  The  next  day,  about  2  o'clock,  it  will  get  dry 
enough  to  make  it  up  into  a  windrow.    I  don'i  want  it  to  get  dry  enough  so  that  the 
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leaves  will  shatter  off  before  I  rake  it  into  windrows,  so  I  watch  it  all  the  time  ap 
to  that  point.  I  rake  it  the  same  way  the  machine  went..  That  is  an  important 
point,  for  then  the  heads  are  nearly  all  down.  This  will  prevent  the  dew  of  the 
second  ni^ht  doing  any  harm.  The  next  day  about  9  o'clock  it  may  be  bright  and 
warm,  and  the  windrow  is  dry  on  top.  Then  I  call  the  men  ont  of  the  potato  field 
(up  to  that  time  they  haven't  done  a  particle  of  work  upon  it).  They  each  take  a 
fork  and  roll  the  windrows  over,  bringing  the  bottom  on  top.  We  let  them  stand  in 
the  Pun  about  an  hour,  until  they  are  dried  clear  through,  and  then  run  them  into 
the  barn  just  as  quick  as  we  can.  That  is  our  general  plan.  Of  coarse,  when  it  is 
threatening  and  likely  to  rain,  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can.  We  keep  a  barome- 
ter, and  we  watch  that  very  closely.  When  we  have  had  a  storm,  like  this  to-day, 
end  the  indications  are  that  it  is  going  to  clear  up  to-morrow,  I  would  cut  a  lot 
this  afternoon.  If  it  does  not  clear  up  there  is  no  harm  done.  It  is  generally 
cloudy  right  after  a  shower,  so  i{  it  doesn't  cure  any  to-day,  it  will  take  no  harm 
to  pass  through  the  night  in  that  way.  I  am  able  in  this  way  to  put  up  my  hay  at 
very  much  less  cost,  and  about  as  good  quality  as  I  would  if  I  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  handling  it  before  we  put  it  away.  We  make  just  as  go  d  hay  ordinarily 
without  covering  it  with  canvas  or  spending  so  much  time  handling  it. 

Mr.  Harvey,  I  understood  Mr.  Terry  to  say  he  is  away  irom  home  several 
months  at  a  time.  I  would  like  to  have  him  explain  how  a  fellow  can  be  away 
from  home  so  much  and  be  succeesfuL 

Mr.  Terty,  You  couldn't  hire  me  to  be  here  for  a  day  after  the  Ist  of  April. 
From  the  1st  of  April,  when  the  farming  season  commences,  until  everything  is 
^one,  yon  couldn't  get  me  away.  But  during  the  winter  I  can  leave  home.  There 
is  nothing  to  do  on  our  farm  from  about  the  20th  of  October,  when  we  generally 
get  everything  done  up.  Certainly  from  the  1st  of  November  until  the  1st  of 
April  there  is  no  business  going  on  on  our  farm,  only  to  take  care  of  things. 

Mr,  Miller.    About  how  much  clover  do  you  usually  sow  to  the  acre? 

Mr,  Terry.  Not  less  than  six  quarts — rather  more  than  lesft.  I  can  get  a  good 
stand  generally  with  five  quarts,  but  I  think  it  is  safer  to  put  un  a  little  more,  as 
sometimes  the  season  is  not  suited,  and  at  other  times  the  seed  does  not  all  grow. 

Mr.  McMillan,  If  we  raised  wheat  and  potatoes — all  of  us — wouldn't  we  flood 
the  market? 

Mr,  Terry,  Bless  you,  don't  suppose  I  am  here  advising  any  one  to  raise  wheat 
and  potatoes.  I  am  talking  about  what  I  can  raise  for  our  market;  but  I  would 
grow  what  I  can  make  the  most  money  out  of.  I  made  my  money  out  of  potatoes 
and  wheat.  I  am  advising  you  to  make  yours  on  the  same  business  principles. 
They  are  successful  on  my  farm,  and  apply  to  you  also.  You  needn't  worry  the 
least  bit  about  getting  too  much.  If  all  the  men  in  Indiana  should  go  at  it  all  at 
once,  you  couldn't  raise  enough  to  effect  the  markets  of  the  world  as  much  as  a 
penny  a  bushel  on  wheat. 

Mr,  Baker.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  any  preference  as  to  the  kind 
of  clover— whether  you  prefer  the  big  English,  the  alfalfa,  or  what? 

Mr,  Terry.  For  my  purpose  I  must  have  comtnon  clover  to  make  hay,  and, 
also,  to  plow  under.  The  common  clover  makes  the  best  hay  and  gives  me  a 
second  crop  to  plow  under. 
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Mr.  Baker.    What  about  the  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Terry.    I  am  not  posted,  never  having  used  it  myself. 

Mr.  Baird.  In  case  you  wanted  to  cut  your  second  crop  for  seed,  when  is  the 
best  time  to  cut  the  first  crop? 

Mr.  Terry.  I  would  cut  the  first  crop  about  the  middle  of  May.  It  is,  per- 
haps, ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  and  I  would  leave  it  right  on  the  ground.  Then 
you  can  bring  your  second  crop  into  bloom  between  the  natural  time  of  the  two 
crops,  and  in  that  manner  you  Can  grow  as  big  a  crop  as  you  could  before  the  midge 
came  around. 

Mr.  Baird.    Do  you  cut  your  first  crop  just  before  it  gqes  into  bloom? 

Mr.  Terry.    Yes;  when  it  is  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  high. 

Mr.  Baird.  I  would  like  to  ask  70U  in  reference  to  feeding  clover  hay.  What 
do  you  mix  it  with?    Do  you  mix  it  with  straw  or  feed  it  by  itself? 

Mr.  Terry,  In  the  winter  when  the  horses  are  comparatively  idle  we  feed  them 
straw,  but  in  the  summer  when  they  are  at  work  we  feed  them  clear  clover  haj. 
We  sprinkle  tt.  Clover  hay  is  more  liable  to  be  dusty,  and,  to  avoid  any  ri«k,  we 
sprinkle  it  when  we  feed  it,  and  then  there  is  not  so  much  danger,  of  course,  from 
the  heave?. 

Mr.  Bennett.    Do  you  plow  your  clover  under  in  the  fall  or  in  the  spring? 

Mr.  Terry.  Not  until  spring ;  that  comes  in  the  same  line  of  mulching.  If  we 
were  to  plow  it  under  in  the  foil  we  would  leave  our  land  poor  from  that  line  until 
we  put  in  a  crop  in  the  spring.  Poor  land  grows  poorer.  We  leave  the  crop  there 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  the  roots  in  the  soil  to  prevent  all  loss  until  we 
are  ready  to  turn  that  crop  under  and  put  in  another.  That  is  the  best  that  we 
can  do.  There  will  likely  be  some  waste  if  we  plow  it  in  the  fall.  You  might  ask 
the  question  whether  it  would  be  as  valuable  to  plow  under  after  it  was  all  dead. 
I  tried  it  in  the  spring,  practically,  on  my  farm  and  I  have  been  satisfied  that  it 
was.  Last  fall  I  wrote  to  two  or  three  scientific  authorities  upon  that  point,  and 
they  told  me  that  nothing  but  the  water  had  gone  out  of  the  clover,  and  that  prac- 
tically all  the  plant  food  that  was  there  in  the  fall  would  be  there  the  next  spring. 


SPECIAL  CROPS  FOR  THE  PICKLE  FACTORY— THEIR  REQUIREMENTS 

AND  PROFITS. 


BY  JOHN  H.  HEI17Z,   LAFAYETTE. 


Mr.  Heinz  spoke  very  briefij  without  notes.  After  mentioning  the  special 
crops  that  could  be  utilized  at  the  pickle  factory  the  speaker  dwelt  a  few  minutes 
on  the  requirements  and  profits  of  said  crops.  He  urged  the  importance  of  deep 
tillage,  thorough  preparation  and  heavy  manuring  as  essential  conditions  of  suc- 
cess. To  realize  a  profit  heavy  yields  must  be  produced,  and  in  order  to  grow 
large  crops  high  farming  must  be  followed. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  A,  M»  Hunt,  EUUni.  The  old  ezpression,  "  It  figures  like  a  saw  mill/'  I 
thiDk,  applies  to  some  branchefl  of  farming  and  gardening.  A  man  can  take  an 
old  rattle-trap  of  a  saw  mill  and  figare  a  sUre  fortune  from  it  in  a  few  years.  "  So 
many  feet  of  lumber  sawed  per  day  ;  lumber  at  a  certain  price ;  fine  margin  for, 
profit ;  here  are  the  figures,  and  figures  won't  lie."  But  somehow^  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  profits  don't  materialize.  I  am  sometimes  amused  at  the  ideas  of  my 
city  friends  as  to  profits  in.  gardening.  They  will  ask  how  many  cabbage  plants 
we  put  on  an  acre.  I  tell^hem  6,100.  **  Well,  how  much  do  you  get  per  head  7" 
I  say,  "From  two  to  four  cents;  average,  about  three  cents."  They  say,  "  Why 
that  makes  $185  per  acre;  gardening  must  be  a  good  business."  It  is  the  same 
with  sweet  corn,  pickles,  tomatoes,  celery,  and  the  entire  list  of  vegetables.  But 
you  ask,  *' What  has  this  to  do  with  raising  vegetables  for  the  pickle  factory?" 
Himply  this:  If  these  vegetables,  sold  at  a  retail  price,  leave  a  very  small, margin 
of  profit,  what  will  be  the  result  when  sold  at  wholesale  to  the  pickle  factory?  To 
illustrate,  let  us  figure  on  the  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  cabbage.  But  first  you 
must  not  ihink  of  raising  cabbage  without  having  suitable  land,  well  enriched  with 
stable  manure  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  fifteen  loads  p?r  acre.  Perhaps  we  had 
better  not  count  the  cost  of  manuring,  on  the  principle  of  the  old  lady  who  did  not 
count  bread  in  the  cost  of  living  because  she  had  the  flour  in  the  chest.  We  can 
haul  the  manure  in  winter  time  and  that  will  keep  us  out  of  mischief.  Omitting 
the  manure,  here  are  the  items : 

Breaking  the  land  twice $2  00 

Harrowing,  rolling,  leveling  and  marking 2  00 

Setting  out  plants 1  50 

Seed  and  raising  plants .   .   .  1  50 

Cultivating,  four  times 2  00 

Hoeing 1  50 

Total $10  60 

This  is  a  low  estimate  of  the  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  cabbage;  and,  to  come 
within  this  cost,  the  work  must  be  done  on  a  large  scale.  It  would  cost  considera- 
bly more  to  srow  a  small  patch  of  an  acre  or  two. 

The  cost  of  marketing  will  depend  on  the  distance  hauled.  At  a  distance  of 
three  milei*,  a  team  would  be  kept  busy  in  making  three  loads  per  day.  I  think 
2,500  pounds  as  much  as  can  be  loaded  on  a  wagon,  and  it  will  take  a  good  team 
to  haul  that  much  from  the  field.  We  set  6,100  plants  to  the  acre.  If  we  get  a 
stand  of  4,500  plants  and  3,000  merchantable  heads,  we  think  we  are  doing  fairly 
well.  The  cabbage  trimmed  a^  required,  will  average  five  pounds  per  head,  mak- 
ing 15,000  pounds  or  seven  and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre.  This  will  require  two 
-days  to  haul,  and  one  man  two  days  to  harvest  and  help  load,  costing  $6.50.  The 
total  cost  of  growing  and  marketing  will  therefore  be  $17.  At  $5  per  ton,  de- 
livered at  the  factory,  the  seven  and  one-half  tons  would  be  worth  $37.50.  De> 
-ducting  the  cost,  $17,  leaves  $20.50  net  profit  per  acre.  To  make  this  profit,  how- 
ever, you  must  steer  clear  of  drought  and  cabbage  worms. 
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Next  take  tomatoes :  The  cost  of  raising  will  at  least  be  as  great  as  for  cab- 
bage ;  200  bushels  per  acre  is  a  fair  average  yield,  and  the  land  will  have  to  be 
well  fertilized  to  produce  that  amount.  This  gives  12,000  pounds  or  six  tons  per 
acre,  and  will  make  eight  loads,  as  the  tomatoes  must  be  hauled  in  boxes.  If 
cheap  labor  is  employed,  four  cents  per' bushel  will  pay  for  picking.  The  items  of 
cobt  are  as  follows : 

Raising $10  50 

Picking 6  00 

Three  days'  hauling 6  00 

Total  cost $22  50 

The  six  tons  of  tomatoes  at  $7  per  ton  are  worth  $42,  which  leaves  $19.50  net 
profit  As  to  the  pickle  crop  I  can  not  speak  advisably,'  as  I  have  grown  only  ^ 
few  acres  each  year,  and  have  not  given  them  the  attention  which,  it  is  cl aimed , 
tbey  demand.  But  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  running  six  hundred  pickles  to  the 
bushel,  the  price  is  only  eight  and  one-third  cents  per  hundred. 

Now,  as  to  the  question,  whether  market  gardeners,  with  a  few  acres  apiece, 
can  afford  to  raise  any  of  the  three  vegetables  named  above  at  the  prices  given,  I 
would  unhesitatingly  say  he  can  not.  Cabbage  at  $5  per  ton,  is  one  and  one-fourth 
cents  per  head  for  prime  cabbage.  What  do  our  market  gardeners  think  of  rais- 
ing cabbage  at  that  price? 

When,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  commenced  raising  cabbage  for  the  La- 
fayette market  at  35  and  40  cents  per  dozen,  the  market  gardeners,  who  had  been 
getting  50  to  60  cents  per  dozen,  pronounced  me  a  public  calamity.  What  would 
they  think  of  raising  cabbage  at  15  cents  per  dozen? 

Now,  our  Pickle  and  Condiment  Factory  is  like  all  other  moneyed  institutions. 
They  are  after  all  the  money  there  is  in  it.  They  must,  in  order  to  compete  with 
other  like  institutions,  get  their  material  as  low  as  others,  which  is  very  near  tbe 
cost  line  of  production.  Indeed,  they  sometimes  get  such  crops  as  berries  and 
cabbage  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  for  they  take  advantage  of  overstocked 
markets,  due  to  over-production  by  farm  gardeners  and  berry  men,  who  never  learn 
wisdom  by  experience,  but  continue  from  year  to  year  to  dump  their  surplus  on 
the  large  markets,  usually  to  receive  the  cheering  report:  **Your  consignment 
struck  a  bad  market,  barely  covering  freight  and  commissions ;  hope  to  do  better 
next  time.'' 

Now,  that  we  have  our  Pickle  and  Condiment  Factory,  we  will  stand  by  it. 
We  will  raise  the  pickles,  cabbage  and  tomatoes,  but  we  must  expect  to  do  it  on  a 
small  margin.  If  we  can  make  a  little  more  than  we  can  in  raising  corn  and 
wheat,  and,  at  the  same  time  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  boys,  girls  and 
women,  thus  making  times  easier,  I  am  sure  that  we  will,  in  time,  work  into  it  and 
be  well  satisfied  with  the  change.  It  is  nice,  clean  work,  with  quick  returns,  »nd 
money  to  pay  as  you  go,  and  I  think,  from  what  we  hear  from  Laporte,  that  Heinz 
&  Co.  will  treat  us  right. 

Prof,  Latta.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Heinz  what  is  the  average  crop  of 
pickles  for  a  farmer  who  fits  himself  out  to  this  work  in  good  shape. 
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Mr.  heinz.  The  average  crop  has  been  100  bashels  to  the  acre.  Some  have 
raified  300  bashels  to' the  acre,  but  the  average  crop  has  always  been  estimated  at 
100  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr,  Fink.  Much  will  depend  on  the  sizes  that  are  grown.  If  they  are  big 
yon  might  get  that,  but  if  they  are  small  you  would  not  get  so  many. 

Mr.  Htim.  The  smaller  you  pick  them  the  more  bushels  you  will  get  to  the 
acre.  We  cut  everything  off  the  vine  from  four  inches  down  to  about  an  inch  and 
a  quarter. 

Mr.  Fink.    You  never  got  so  many  to  the  acre  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Heinz.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  bought  some  ground  here  to  demon- 
strate it  ourselves.  I  might  take  from  now  till  doomsday  and  I  couldn't  make 
people  believe  it.  We  will  demonstrate  it.  Experience  has  developed  and  shown 
it.  It  don't  seem  reasonable,  but  it  is  a  fact.  We  took  200  bushels  off  of  an  acre 
of  ground  in  Pennsylvania.  We  cultivate  ground  there  very  thoroughly,  and  we 
take  off  200  bushels  per  acre  there  year  in  and  year  out.  But  there  we  keep  four 
teams  hauling  manure  from  the  city  eight  miles  away,  and  we  plow  it  in.  We 
plow  all  the  way  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches,  ^^e  plow  regularly  about 
twelve  inches.  I  am  speaking  of  the  class  of  farmers  that  I  am  connected  with, 
those  of  Henry  County,  Pa.  We  have  large  gardens  right  above  Pittsburgh.  W^e 
alternate.  We  rai(ie  one  hundred  acres  of  horse-radish  and  alternate  the  crop 
evf ry  third  or  fourth  year.  In  order  to  get  the  horse-rfxlish  we  plow  eighteen 
inches.  We  get  there  large  teams  that  weigh  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred  pounds 
apiece.  The  hauling  is  very  heavy  there.  We  just  root  the  ground  right  up.  We 
go  down  eighteen  inches  deep.  I  never  saw  there  any  of  the  soggy  land  like  this 
around  here.  People  here  don't  plow  deep  enough,  and  I  think  this  in  a  great 
mistake.  If  people  were  to  plow  deeper— say  twelve  inches  deep  in  the  fall,  so 
that  the  sub-soil  would  be  exposed  and  in  the  spring  throw  it  back — not  so  deep 
in  the  spring,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  investment.  That  is  what  we  are 
going  to  do  next  fall. 

Mr.  Neal.  I  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Heinz  if  there  is  any  difference  in  the  price  per 
bushel  of  the  large  and  small  sizes  of  cucumbers?  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  sizes,  or  the  three  sizes,  as  he  speaks  of  three  sizes  ? 

Mr.  Heinz.  Yes,  there  is  a  difference.  I  will  ju^t  refer  to  what  we  are  paying. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  others,  only 'what  I  hear.  Our  folks  have  been  pay- 
ing fifty  cents  a  bushel  for  small  pickles  running  about  eight  hundred  to  the 
bushel,  while  for  large  pickles  that  run  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hun- 
dred to  the  bushel  we  pay  twelve  and  one- half  cents  a  bushel,  and  we  limit  them 
to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  crop.  We  merely  take  the  large  ones  to  help  out. 
the  grower  who  furnishes  small  ones.  Those  that  run  six  hundred  to  the  bushel 
are  forty  cents  a  bushel.  At  Chicago  I  am  told  they  are  paying  from  thirty  lo 
thirty-five  cents.  Last  year  was  a  good  pickle  year  and  the  opening  market  price 
at  Chicago  for  medium  pickles  per  barrel  in  vinegar  was  as  low  as  three  dollars,  I 
believe,  per  barrel.  This  is  due  to  the  large  stock  in  the  country.  But  the  pickles, 
that  run  eight  hundred  or  over  to  the  bushel  are  fifty  cents  a  bushel.  There  is 
more  money  in  these  than  in  the  others  to  the  grower,  because  he  can  get  moreT 
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bashels  to  the  acre  of  that  size  than  he  can  of  the  larger  ones.  It  costs  a  little 
more  to  pick  them,  but  no  more  to  haal  them  in. 

Mr,  Lutz.    How  often  do  you  pick  them,  Mr.  Heinz? 

Mr.  Heinz,    Every  day.    They  should  be  picked  and  brought  in  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Hunt.  1  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Heinz  if  they  propose  this  coming  year  to 
engage  tomatoes  and  cabbage,  if  they  propose  to  contract  to  have  them  raised  for 
the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Hcim.  This  year  we  have  not  decided  to  contract  for  any  tomatoes.  We 
will  contract  for  some  cabbage.  Our  reason  for  that  is  our  ground  is  vcaroely  in 
shape  to  grow  as  many  pickles  as  we  want  to  grow,  and  we  will  have  to  put  some 
tomatoes  in  instead.    We  will  contract  for  pickles  this  year,  and  some  cabbage. 

Mr,  Kingabury.  Do  you  think  it  will  pay  the  ordinary  farmer,  living  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  pickle  factory  to  grow  cucumbers  and  put  them  away  in  brine  and 
send  to  the  factory  when  he  gets,  perhap.a,  ten  or  fifteen  barrels,  ur  any  srch  quan- 
tity  or  larger  quantities? 

Mr.  Heinz.  Well,  in  a  case  of  that  kind  we  would  not  contract  with  any  per- 
son doing  that,  because  we  would  have  no  supervision  of  the  process  of  salting. 
It  would  be  impracticable.  They  might  cure  them  all  right  and  they  might  not. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  held  responsible  for  anything  we  can  not  superintend.  But 
any  pickles  of  that  kind,  if  all  right,  would  have  a  market  value.  If  one  person 
wouldn't  buy  them  another  would.  The  only  practical  way  of  raising  pickles 
would  be  for  a  person  to  salt  them  themselves  if  they  are  too  far  away  from  the 
factory.  And  whether  they  can  get  a  high  or  low  price  for  them  would  depend 
upon  their  value. 


SECOND  SESSION— EORTICULTURE  AND  THE  HOME. 


SMALL  FRUITS  T'OR  THE  FARMER. 


BY  T.    B.  TERRY. 


It  is  not  my  intention  in  talking  upon  this  subject  to  advise  the  farmers  to 
grow  small  fruits  for  the  market.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  wise.  The  tendency 
of  the  times  is  certainly  toward  special  farming,  or  rather  towards  not  attempting 
to  do  too  many  things,  and  doing  the  few  things  well.  I  think  the  farmer  is  al- 
ready perhaps  doing  too  much.  He  had  better  attend  to  what  he  is  doing,  and 
not  attempt  to  grow  fruits  in  connection  with  farming.  And  if  he  is  going  to  grow 
small  fruits  let  him  make  a  busineiis  of  it. 
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What  I  want  to  talk  about  in  getting  at  this  subject  is  simply  to  advise  our 
farmers  to  grow  an  abundance  of  small  fruits  for  their  family  use.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is  here  in  Indiana,  but  in  our  State  not  one  farmer  in  ten,  I  think,  grows 
an  abundance  of  ^rnall  fruits  for  home  use.  Some  of  them  grow  some,  but  I  mean 
they  do  not  grow  an  abundance  of  them.  They  do  not  have  them  to  eat  as  freely 
as  they  do  bread  and  butter.  They  have  a  little  fruit,  but  not  very  much.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  have  all  they  want.  It  don't  take  much 
land,  and  it  does  not  take  much  work  if  they  go  at  it  systemaiically.  They  are 
one  of  the  luxuries  that  naturally  pertain  to  our  calling  We  had  strawberries  on 
onr  farm  last'year  seventy-six  meals  without  a  single  break — all  that  we  could  eat 
just  as  free  as  we  wanted  them.  Then  after  the  strawberries  we  had  raspberries 
(red  and  black),  for  fully  three  weeks,  and  following  these  the  blackberries  came 
without  losing  a  single  meal,  and  they  lasted  five  weeks.  So,  for  about  three 
months  we  had  all  the  fruit  we  could  use  from  the  berry  patch. 

We  have  less  than  half  an  acre  of  ground  covered  with  those  berries,  and  the 
amount  of  labor  it  takes,  if  done  systematically,  is  hardly  worth  considering. 
What  would  it  cost  us  to  buy  these  berries?  In  the  first  place  we  wotild  not  buy 
them,  nor  would  any  of  you;  that  is  in  such  abundance  as  we  have  in  a  good  sea- 
son from  this  half  acre.  We  have  on  this  half  acre  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty 
bushels  of  berries  in  one  season,  and  we  use  almot-t  all  of  them  to  eat,  can,  jam 
and  give  away.  If  we  would  have  to  pay  the  money  for  them  they  would  cost  us 
a  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars  a  day,  and  we  would  not  do  that,  nor  would  one 
farmer  in  a  thousand  do  it.  The  only  way  to  have  them  is  to  grow  them.  This 
may  be  rather  contrary  to  what  I  said  a  moment  ago  in  regard  to  special  farming. 
It  would  be  better  for  the  farmer  to  attend  to  his  business  and  buy  the  berries, 
but  the  trouble  is  he  won't  do  it.  I  would  carry  this  matter  of  special  farm- 
ing out  in  every  other  line  except  in  the  matter  of  raising  berries  for  home  use, 
and  there  I  wouldn't  do  it.  You  can  not  buy  as  nice  berries  as  you  can  raise  on 
your  own  land.  Berries  picked  for  the  market  are  picked  somewhat  green,  and  are 
not  so  good  as  those  that  you  can  get  fresh  and  ripe  from  the  bushes.  It  only  took 
about  a  half  acre  of  ground  to  get  this  quantity  of  berries  and  a  little  systematic 
raising.  One  thing  necessary  is  to  have  the  berries  in  such  a  shape  that  we  can 
take  care  of  them  by  horse  power  and  not  have  too  much  hand  work  about  it. 
The  first  strawberry  patch  I  ever  set  out  we  put  the  plants  about  two  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  took  eare  of  them  with  a  hoe  and  never  got  back  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  plants.  We  were  too  busy  and  did  not  take  care  of  them.  Now  I  set  out  the 
plants  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  about  two  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  have  the 
rows  long.  I  hate  to  get  into  a  little  garden  fenced  ofi".  W^e  put  them  in  one 
corner  of  our  clover  field,  or  potato  field,  and  we  run  through  the  strawberries  the 
same  time  we  do  the  potatoes,  usually,  and  have  the  rows  the  same  way,  and  so  we 
managed  never  to  neglect  them.  After  a  shower,  when  we  hitch  up  to  begin  culti- 
vating, we  go  through  the  strawberries,  and  we  do  not  miss  the  time  we  spend. 
We  set  out  a  new  patch  of  strawberries  every  year.  To  have  the  best  berries  you 
should  have  the  best  plants  possible  to  set  out  on  your  own  ground  every  year. 
Old  plants  are  very  little  account;  you  want  new  plants  to  produce  good  fruit,. 
and  to  get  the  best  plants  you  want  to  set  out  a  new  bed  every  year.     When  you 
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get  through  picking  your  berries,  plow  them  under  and  sow  in  the  closer  seed,  if 
you  don't  want  to  use  the  land  for  anything  else. 

Now,  in  taking  care  of  the  raspberries  and  blackberries  and  currants,  we  have 
arranged  a  plan  of  mulching  so  that  it  costs  us  almost  nothing, to  produce  them. 
We  have  about  fifty-four  square  rods  of  red  raspberries,  black-caps,  blackberries 
and  currants,  from  which  we  get  about  twenty-ii7e  bushels  of  berries,  and  five  dol- 
lars will  pay  for  all  the  labor  put  on  them  in  a  year  except  the  picking.    I  mean 
after  they  are  set  out  and  get  started.     We  put  on  enough  straw  in  the  spring  to 
cover  the  ground  so  that  nothing  can  grow  on  it  except  the  berries,  thus  keeping 
the  weeds  and  grass  down.    When  the  new  caoeH  come  we  pinch  the  Xops  once  and 
then  let  them  alone,  and  they  grow  up  in  a  bush  shape,  more  like  a  currant  bush. 
That  fixes  them  so  they  do  not  need  staking.    After  picking  the  fruit  we  cut  out 
the  old  canes,  and  then  the  next  spring  prune  the  new  crop.     We  cut  our  black- 
berries down  to  about  three  or  four  feet,  and  cut  the  sides  off  until  it  brings  them 
into  a  compass  about  eight  inches  wide.    By  cutting  them  back  you  will  get  just 
as  many  berries,  and  much  larger  and  nicer  ones  in  every  way.    That  is  all  we  do 
in  the  year,*  and  it  doesn't  take  much  longer  to  do  it  than  for  me  to  tell  you.     We 
have  got  as  many  as  fifty-five  bushels  of  berries  from  our  patch  in  one  year.    The 
first  year  that  we  set  them  out  we  cultivate  them  just  as  we  do  corn  or  potatoes, 
and  keep  the  ground  thoroughly  cultivated,  so  they  will  make  a  large  growth.  We 
have  a  growth  of  five  or  six  feet  from  the  first  year.    We  set  them  out  in  the  spring. 
We  cut  off  the  suckers  that  start  from  the  blackberries  and  red  raspberries.    That 
is  to  be  done  half  a  dozen  times  during,  the  summer.     We  chop  them  off  with  a 
sharp  knife  before  they  are  more  than  a  foot  high.    I  don't  know  of  any  use  that 
we  can  make  of  an  acre  of  ground  that  we  can  get  so  much  real  value  from — so 
much  that  goes  to  make  life  pleasant — as  raising  these  small  fruits  for  home  use. 
It  is  utterly  useless  to  set  them  out  if  you  don't  take  care  of  them  afterwardi*.    A 
friend  of  mine  from  Madison,  Lake  Ck>unty,  was  at  my  place  a  year  ago  last  fall. 
He  was  talking  to  me  in  regard  to  raspberries,  and  he  said  :     "  Don't  your  raspber-: 
ries  all  dry  up  on  the  bushes?"    "  No,  we  had  a  good  crop  of  them,  filled  out  nice 
and  plump,  up  till  the  very  last  of  July."    It  came  from  the  ground  being  moist, 
and  they  were  just  as  nice  berries  as  if  the  weather  was  rainy.     He  said,  "  Ours  all 
dry  up ;  we  had  a  few  of  the  first  picking,  and  that  was  all."    Now,  I  had  been 
past  his  place  threeor  four  times  during  the  summer.    I  could  see  his  fruit  garden 
from  the  train,  and  I  assure  you  that  there  was  a  better  growth  of  grass  in  his  fruit 
garden  than  in  his  pasture.    Of  course  berries  would  all  dry  up  under  such  circum- 
stances in  a  dry  year.     He  had  not  done  his  part.     You  can  not  raise  berries  unless 
you  take  care  of  them.    If  you  do  take  care  of  them  it  will  be  a  profitable  invest- 
ment, and  won't  cost  a  great  deal.     After  I  set  out  strawberry  plants  for  about  ten 
weeks  I  cultivate  and  hoe,  or  disturb  the  soil  in  some  way,  just  as'thorougly  as  I 
would  a  crop  of  corn — more  thoroughly  than  some  farmers  do — but  I  mean  as  good 
farmers  would.    After  that  let  the  runnera  grow.    Train  them  around  a  little,  like 
the  spokes  of  a  large  wagon  wheel.    That  is  all  that  U  necessary  in  order  to  get  a 
good  stand.    Set  out  a  new  bed  every  year.    We  put  out,  last  spring,  sixteen  square 
rods  of  strawberries — a  patch  two  rods  by  eight.    That  will  give  us,  in  an  ordiniry 
season,  about  sixteen  bushels,  which  is  about  what  we  want  to  use  in  our  family 
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from  one  year  to  Another.    We  wouldn^t  have  that  many  if  we  had  to  buy  at  four 
dollars  a  bushel. 

I  might  illustrate  that  point  by  the  experience  of  one  of  my  neighbors.  He 
hasn't  any  su^ar  bush  on  his  place,  but  has  been  in  the  habit  of  buving  his  maple 
syrup  every  year  the  name  as  we  do.  He  told  me  that  he  never  had  bought  more 
than  seven  or  eight  gallons  in  a  year.  Last  year  he  rented  a  sugar  bush  and  made 
his  own  maple  syrup  and  sold  some.  He  saved  thirty-five  gallons  for  his.  own  use. 
He  never  would  have  bought  thirty-five  gallons  in  the  world,  but,  making  it  him- 
self, he  paved  that  much  for  his  own  use.  So  it  would  be  with  strawberriet*.  The 
quality  of  the  berries  grown  in  ihi<i  way  is  also  an  important  matter.  You  can 
not  buy  such  strawberries  as  you  can  pick  ofi  of  your  own  buHhes.  You  can  seldom 
buy  the  best  berries  in  the  market  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned.  I  do  not  know 
where  you  can  buy  any  of  the  Charles  Downing  berries  in  the  market,  or  any  of 
the  other  deliciously  flavored  berries.  You  can't  gee  them  fully  ripened  on  the 
vines  if  you  depend  on  buying  them.  Take  the  wild  blackberries  in  our  neighbor- 
hood ;  there  are  so  many  after  ihem  that  they  are  always  picked  before  they  are  ripe; 
as  soon  as  they  turn  a  little.  They  are  no  more  to  be  compar<Kl  with  the  berries  on 
the  bushes  that  are  dead  ripe,  and  which  will  come  off  when  you  touch  them,  no 
more  to  be  compared  than  copper  can  be  compared  with  gold.  We  like  to  let  them 
hang  on  until  they  are  ripe  as  can  be,  and  then  they  are  delicious.  You  can  not 
get  berries  in  anything  like  as  perfect  condition  when  you  buy  as  when  you  grow 
them  on  your  own  bushes.  I  will  not  take  up  any  mure  time  on  this  point,  unless 
there  may  be  t>ome  question  asked  in  the  discussion  which  is  to  follow.  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  will  help  you  to  get  a  small  fruit  garden  and 
to  make  a  success  of  it. 

DISCUSSION. 


Willinm  Bennett  I  have  been  requested  to  say  something  to-day  on  *' Small 
Fruits  for  Farmers."  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  explain  to  you  what  small 
fruits  are ;  you  have  all  seen  them,  and  recognise  them  at  once. 

Firttf  the  Strawbetry,  of  fruitF,  God's  best  gift  to  man.  The  strawberries  of 
to-day  are  so  perfect  in  every  way,  so  large,  so  beautiful,  so  deliciou",  are  produced 
in  such  abundance  and  so  easily  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  improvement; 
and  any  one  owning  even  a  town  lot,  who  does  not  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
this,  the  grandest  of  fruits,  each  year  for  three  or  four  weeks,  fresh  from  his  own 
vines  and  of  hi<«  own  growing,  is  not  living  up  to  his  privileges.  We  say,  then, 
plant  the  strawberry.  But,  you  say,  what  varieties  shall  we  plant?  We  frankly 
admit  this  a  hard  question  to  answer,  there  are  so  many  new  varieties  that 
originators  are  bringing  to  the  front  and  claiming  to  be  the  beet.  Some,  indeed, 
prove  to  be  all  that  the  originator  claims  for  them.  Others  prove  in  a  short  time 
to  be  miserable  failures.  The  varieties  that  the  amateur  may  safely  try  are 
Gaudy,  Bubach  No.  5,  Haverland,  Jessie,  Crescent,  Warfield  No.  2,  and  Charles 
Downing.  Others  might  be  named  that  would  give  good  results.  Now  let  us  give 
you  a  little  of  our  experience.  When  we  came  here  from  Ohio,  some  twelve  years 
ago,  we  brought  a  number  of  varietieb  of  plants  with  us.     We  put  them  out  at  the 
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proper  time,  together  with  about  twenty  other  varieties,  ordei'ed  from  John  S. 
CoUinB,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.  The  result  was  that  very  few  of  the  varieties  proved 
,  satisfactory,  proving  to  our  mind  that  certain  varieties  will  or  will  not  bring  satis- 
factory results  when  transplanted  into  a  different  soil.  We  would  say,  then,  to  the 
farmer,  buy  a  few  plants  of  half  a  dozen  varieties  by  way  of  practical  experiment. 
They  soon  develop  and  show  what  they  will  or  will  not  do  on  your  ground.  To 
grow  large  berries,  and  plenty  of  them,  you  must  use  fertilizers  freely. 

As  my  time  is  limited  to  fifteen  minutes,  I  can  not  give  you  any  instruction  as 
to  hill  culture  or  the  matted  row  system  ;  as  to  how  far  apart  the  rows  should  be, 
or  how  far  apart  the  plants  in  the  row,  or  as  to  staminate  or  pistillate  varieties.. 

Raspberries,  Any  land  that  will  produce  good  crops  of  corn  or  wheat  is  suit- 
able for  raspberries.  Farmers  generally  plant  them  in  the  garden,  and  they  will 
succeed  well,  and  be  benefited  by  partial  phade.  The  north  side  of  a  fence,  or  the 
orchard,  is  a  good  place  for  them.  The  most  popular  varieties  of  black  caps  are 
the  Gregg  (although  not  quite  hard;),  the  Ohio,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Souhegan  or 
Tyler.  Of  the  reds.  Turner,  Hansell,  Marlboro,  Cathbert  and  Qolden  Queen  are 
best. 

Blackberries.  Many  kinds  of  blackberries  will  succeed,  not  only  on  good  fruit 
land,  but  even  on  the  most  sandy,  porous  soil.  They  require  about  the  same  treat- 
ment as  recommended  for  raspberries.  When  the  canes  are  three  feet  high,  the 
tops  should  be  pinched  off,  causing  them  to  throw  out  latterals.  In  the  earlj 
spring  these  latterals  should  be  cut  back  about  one- third  of  their  length,  thus  pre- 
venting their  netting  more  fruit  than  they  can  properly  mature.  The  most  pop- 
ular varieties  for  our  climate  are  Soyder,  Taylor's  Prolific  and  the  new,  promising^ 
Erie. 

OwrrajfUs,  A  cool,  moist  location  is  best  for  this  fruit;  and  they,  like  the  rasp- 
berry, succeed  best  when  planted  by  a  fence,  or  in  partial  shade.  Keep  the  ground 
mellow  and  free  from  weeds  and  grass.  Make  the  ground  rich  and  mulch  freelj 
for  best  returns.  Keep  the  bushes  sufliciently  trimmed  tu  admit  air  and  light 
freely.  To  exterminate  this  currant  worm,  dissolve  white  hellebore  in  water  and 
apply  with  a  syringe. 

The  Qooseberry,  Its  greatest  enemy  is  mildew.  In  regard  to  treatment,  what 
was  said  of  the  currant  will  apply  to  the  gooseberry.  Of  these  there  are  several 
varieties:  Industry,  Smith's  Improved,  Downing  and  Houghton.  Each  one  has 
its  peculiar  merits,  but  as  to  reliability,  we  get  more  from  the  Houghton  seed- 
ling than  from  any  of  the  other  varieties. 

The  Orape.  Of  these  there  is  almost  an  endless  variety.  Horace  Greely  once 
offered  $500  for  the  grape  that  would  succeed  best  under  the  greatest  variety  of 
conditions,  in  regard  to  soils,  climate  and  cultivation.  The  prize  was  awarded  to 
the  Concord,  a  grape  so  popular  and  well  known  as  to  need  no  description.  It  is 
the  grape  for  the  million,  the  standard  variety  by  which  the  quality  of  other  varie- 
ties is  measured.  Yet,  after  all,  no  one  grape  is  suited  to  all  localities ;  neither  ia 
there  any  one  locality  which  is  suited  to  all  grapes.  There  are,  however,  several 
varieties  that  succeed  here  in  our  locality,  such  as  Agawam,  Worden,  Concord, 
Moore's  Early,  Brighton,  Pocklington  and  Niagara.    There  are  many  attractive 
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features  in  Rogers'  Hybrid?.  Some  of  them  are  all  that  one  could  desire  in  qunl- 
ity,  beauty  and  vigor;  yet,  they  are  so  variable,  and  bo  easily  aflected  by  adverse 
circumstances,  that  you  would  be  risking  considefable  by  pUnting  them. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  farmers,  plant  small  fruits,  and  plenty  of  them. 
Enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  labor,  and  make  glad  the  hearts  of  your  wives  and  little 
one(>.  I 

Mr,  BobarL  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Terry  what  varieties  of  plants  he  sets  out 
for  early  and  late  strawberries. 

Mr.  Terry^  i  haven't  fonnd  any  gain  by  planting  late  strawberries  in  order  to 
prolong  the  season.  The  Gambia  is  one  of  the  latest  strawberries  we  have.  They 
are  ten  or  twelve  days  later  than  the  common  berries.  The  season  is  short,  so  we 
don't  gain  anything  that  way.  I  can  take  an  early  berry  and  get  jupt  as  many 
pickings  and  make  the  season  just  as  long  upon  our  soil.  We  can  lengthen  the 
season  about  a  week  by  heavy  mulching  in  the  winter  when  the  ground  is  frozen 
solid.  Put  on  a  larger  amout  of  mnlching  and  then  do  not  take  it  off  when  the 
weather  is  wet  and  showery  or  the  plants  may  be  too  suddenly  exposed  to  the  sun- 
shine. Do  not  wait  too  long.  Just  as  they  get  started  take  off  this  heavy  mulch- 
ing. In  that  way  Pome  varieties  can  be  put  back  about  a  week,  and  if  they  are 
later  in  starting  they  will  be  later  in  fruiting.  In  that  way  you  can  prolong  the 
season  a  little.  Late  in  the  season  a  berry  like  the  Gambia  is  at  its  bent,  but  we 
can't  ^et  any  more  berries  in  that  way. 

Mr.  HobarU  What  varieties  would  you  recommend  a^  good  varieties  late  in 
the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Tory.  It  would  be  better  for  you  to  leave  that  matter  to  the  nearest  re- 
liable grower  in  your  section.  The  most  productive  berry  is  the  Haverian,  but 
they  are  not  of  good  quality.  They  are  nice  to  look  at,  but  are  deficient  in  flavor. 
I  would  get  a  berry  with  a  high  flavor  like  the  Charles  Downing,  which  is  very 
sweet.  The  old  Wil«on  is  a  good  tart  variety.  Lst  them  get  very  ripe,  and  tht-n  I 
do  not  know  of  any  belter  berry  for  a  tart  berry.  We  have,  of  course,  numerous 
varieties.  Then  there  is  the  Bubach.  I  plant  the  Cumberland  with  it.  Then 
there  is  the  Jessie.  It  is  good  to  eat,  but  does  not  do  well  on  our  soil.  On  sandy 
soil  it  does  not  do  much  good.  On  clay  soil  it  does  pretty  well.  You  had  better 
leave  the  matter  of  varieties  to  some  one  close  around  home  who  makes  a  business 
of  growing  them  ;  the  nearest  reliable  grower  that  you  have.  In  preparing  plants 
for  growing  and  petting  out,  we  set  them  out  in  a  bed  in  the  spring  and  keep  all 
blossoms  off.  In  that  way  all  the  strength  of  the  plant  is  used  in  producing  strong 
runners.  In  that  way  you  can  carry  them  from  year  to  year  and  you  can  have 
the  best  pUnts  possible.  If  you  take  plants  to  set  out  from  an  old  bed  that  has 
grown  fruit  yon  can  not  grow  sixty  dollars'  or  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  on  an 
acre,  as  yon  can  do  with  strong,  young  plants  if  you  give  them  the  best  attention. 
I  have  had  farmers  come  to  me  when  I  was  about  to  plow  under  an  old  bed  and 
say,  ''Can  I  get  a  few  of  thoce  that  you  are  plowing  up?"  I  say,  "They  are  not 
good."  They  pay,  '*  I  think  I  can  make  them  live."  But  the  real  reason  they  want 
them  is  because  they  do  not  cost  anything.  I  would  not  set  out  puch  plants.  I 
would  buy  good  plants  before  I  would  set  them  out  and  so  would  any  grower  who 
follows  growing  berries  as  a  business. 
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Mr.  Cochran.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Terry  if,  where  a  farmer  coDsamea  fiftj 
or  sixty  bushels  of  berries  a  year,  a  sugar  bush  is  Dot  an  absolute  necessity ;  or 
does  he  think  his  Governor  has  given  us  sugar  cheap  enough  ? 

Mr,  Terry,  Why  I  buy  granular  sugar  at  four  and  one-half  cents  a  pound, 
and  BO  I  don't  worry  much  about  the  cost  of  the  sugar.  It  takes  nearly  a  barrel  of 
sugar  through  the  berry  reason.  It  has  got  so  cheap  that  we  don't  worry  much 
about  sugar  bills.  Speaking  about  the  amount  of  berries  reminds  me  that,  two  or 
three  weeks  ago  at  an  institute,  a  farmer  got  up  and  said  that  he  had  beard  me 
talk  upon  this  subject  two  or  three  years  before,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  have  enough  berries  the  next  year,  so  he  got  twelve  thousand  straw- 
berry plants  and  set  them  out.  His  wife  said,  "You  must  be  crazy."  "No."  he 
said.  '*  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is.  I  am  goin^;  to  set  out  enough  so  that  when  I  feel 
like  eating  some  berries  at  any  time  I  will  feel  free  to  do  so;  ao  that  when  I  go  oat 
to  the  patch  to  eat  some,  you  will  not  come  to  the  door  and  halloo  at  me,  hold  on 
there,  I  want  those  berries  for  f>upper."  I  said,  "  what  waa  the  result?"  He  said, 
"I  had  thirty  bushels  of  berries  last  year;  all  that  I  wanted  to  use  and  got  the 
neighbors  to  pick  on  the  shares."  He  said,  "I  have  never  felt  the  time  required  to 
take  care  of  them  at  all."  You  can  do  the  same,  farmers,  if  you  will  set  them  out 
and  take  eare  of  them ;  but  don't  set  them  out  unless  you  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Levering.  I  would  like  to  say,  please,  I  understand  Mr.  Terry  to  put  a 
great  deal  of  stress  upnn  the  benefits  of  mulching,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  thai  I 
have  observed  the  same  truth  of  late  years.  I  have  a  question:  Has  any  one 
tried  mulching  with  green  grass,  covering  the  ground  with  it  the  same  a^  Mr.  Terrj 
has  described  the  use  of  straw?  While  I  am  up  I  will  say  that  I  have  seen  a  man 
raise  quite  a  numerous  family  upon  three  acres  of  land.  I  think  he  took  more 
dollars  than  many  farmers  in  Tippecanoe  County  take  out  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land.    He  did  it  by  floriculture. 

Mr.  Terry.  Matthew  Crawford  lives  in  my  county  six  miles  from  me.  He 
has  three  acres  of  land  and  he  is  authority  all  over  the  world  on  strawberries.  He 
don't  grow  any  thing  else.  He  has  not  only  lived  off  of  that  for  the  last  thlrtj 
years,  but  he  has  sent  all  his  sons  through  college  on  this  three  acres  of  land  in 
strawberries.  I  have  walked  over  single  acres  of  land  several  times  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  country  that  produce  one  thousand  dollars,  but  of  course  that  comes 
from  very  high  care.  There  is  no  profit  in  berries  unless  they  bring  two  hundred 
dollars  to  the  acre;  but  when  you  add  twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars  more  labor,  and 
more  skill  is  put  on  the  acre  of  ground,  and  you  get  six  hundred  or  eight  hundred 
dollars  off  of  an  acre  of  ground  the  profit  is  enormou".  You  get  your  money  back 
and  an  enormous  profit;  but  that  of  course  is  not  in  the  line  of  growing  berries 
by  the  farmer.  I  have  never  done  any  mulching  with  green  grass,  but  that  would 
answer  the  f»ame  purpose. 

Mr,  Levering.    It  packs  very  nicely  and  I  like  it. 

Mr,  Terry.  We  manage  to  cover  our  strawberries  as  soon  as  the  ground  freezes 
or  a  little  before  that.  If  it  is  not  put  on  too  thick  you  may  cover  them  aa  Boon 
as  the  middle  of  November  in  this  latitude— possibly  a  little  sooner  than  that.  I 
would  use  wheat  Ptraw  and  put  on  just  enough  so  you  can't  see  through.  Marsh 
hay  can  also  be  used  for  this  purpoi>e.    And  then  in  the  spring  we  can  take  it  off 
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from  the  berries,  leaving  just  as  much  as  you  can  to  have  the  berries  come  up 
through  all  right.  I  take  the  cutting  box  and  run  the  straw  through  that  and 
place  this  cut  straw  beneath  with  long  straw  over  it ;  then,  in  the  spring,  I  rake  the 
long  straws  over  into  the  paths  and  tread  it  down  on  a  wet  day,  and  leave  the  cut 
straw.  You  can  leave  half  of  the  long  ttraw  if  you  don't  want  many  of  the  ber- 
ries to  come  up  through.  The  ground  is  well  covered  in  that  way  and  the  mulch- 
iiig  will  give  you  a  crop  almost  in  spite  of  the  drouth. 

Mr,  Hobart.  Wouldn't  stable  manure  do  for  a  mulch  if  there  is  plenty  of 
straw  in  it,  when  the  land  is  not  sufficiently  rich  ? 

Mr,  Terry.  Yes,  you  can  not  put  on  manure  in  a  better  way.  I  have  put  it 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  fall  or  early  winter.  If  we  wish  to  push  the 
ground  ta  the  utmost,  I  can't  tell  you  a  better  way  than  to  put  manure  on  the  half 
grown  plants.  If  you  put  too  much  manure  on  in  the  firdt  place  there  will  be 
danger  that  you  will  get  too  much  vine.  But  when  you  get  the  vines  on  the  land, 
and  the  land  reasonably  well  manured  so  that  it  would  produce  thirty-five  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  that  will  be  rich  enough  to  grow  vines.  Then  put  on  manure  in 
nnlimited  quantity  after  plants  have  grown,  and  that  will  make  the  fruit  of  the 
next  season,  and  will  not  make  an  increased  growth  of  vines.  In  this  way  you  can 
run  the  product  up  to  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  In 
northeast  Wisconsin,  where  four  hundred  and  forty-six  buf>hels  of  strawberries 
were  grown  beyond  all  question,  the  man  insisted  upon  my  looking  over  his  books 
and  counting  up  the  sales.  He  got  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  an  acre  from 
hip  strawberries  alone,  and  had  three  aod  one-half  acres,  I  think,  that  year.  This 
comes  from  excessive  manuring  of  the  growing  plants. 

A  Member,  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Terry  two  questions:  (1).  When  he  sets  his 
strawberries?  (2).  Do  you  ever  renew  your  raspberries  by  setting  out  new  stoctc? 
I  have  heard  some  say  they  ought  to  be  renewed  every  three  or  four  years. 

Mr,  Terry.  I  was  asking  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Mansfield,  who  grows  raspberries  by 
the  acre,  how  long  they  can  be  kept  if  taken  care  of  properly  ?  He  thoueht  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  perhaps,  if  kept  in  hills  and  taken  care  of  and  not  let  grow  into 
a  bush  heap.  They  should  be  kept  in  hilli>,  and  only  three  or  four  canes  in  a  hill. 
They  probably  can  be  kept  a  long  time.  We  set  our  strawberries  opt  just  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work  nicely  in  the  spring.  There  is  an  advantage 
in  starting  them  in  the  spring;  it  gives  them  a  whole  season's  growth.  This  makes 
your  plants  large  and  strong,  and  they  will  produce  larger  berries  and  more  of 
them  the  next  year.  That  is  not  the  case  when  they  are  grown  in  hills.  I  wouldn't 
like  to  set  out  plants  very  ea^Iy  in  the  spriug  in  hills,  because  if  they  are  kept  in 
hills  all  summer  they  will  die  too  early.  The  original  plants  you  tet  out  should 
be  kept  free  from  runners  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  aod  then  let  them  throw  out 
their  runners.  When  the  runners  get  started  the  old  plant  will  begin  to  die  down, 
and  the  new  plants  thrown  out  will  continue  from  that  time  until  winter  to  grow 
steadily  and  store  up  food  ready  to  bring  out  a  large  crop  of  fruit  the  next  year. 
The  earlier  in  the  season  that  you  put  them  out  the  better,  if  you  take  care  of  them 
in  this  way. 

Mr.  Kingtbury,  In  reference  to  Mr.  Crawford's  case,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
said  that  much  of  the  profit  he  makes  is  in  the  sale  of  plants.    Being  an  authority^ 
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and  being  known  everywhere  as  an  honest  man,  he  sells  a  great  many  plants,  and 
of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  profit  in  that  One  point  has  not  been  tonched 
upon  in  this  discussion  that  is  very  important  in  the  cultivation  of  small  fruit; 
yon  have  an  inducement  for  the  children  to  stay  at  home.  Having  plenty  of  the 
good  things  of  life — everything  to  enjoy  about  the  place — the  children  naturally 
think  "there  is  no  plaice  like  home/'  And  that  is  the  best  place  to  be,  and  thej 
wonH  care  to  go  to  the  town.  They  won't  enjoy  themselves  so  much  in  the  town 
as  they  would  at  home.  We  farmers  believe  (for  I  am  one  of  you),  that  the  farm 
is  the  best  [|lace,  and  we  want  our  children  to  remain  on  the  farm.  We  think  it  la 
the  best  place  for  them  to  live;  that  there  is  more  enjoyment  there  and  more  com- 
fort and  more  happiness.  One  way  that  we  can  induce  them  to  do  so  is  to  make 
everything  as  pleasant  at  home  as  possible.  Have  these  small  fruits  in  abundance ; 
let  the  children  realize  that  they  can  enjoy  themselves  at  home  on  the  farm  better 
than  anywhere  else,  and  then  it  will  be  easy  to  keep^them  there. 

Mr,  W.  0.  Fritz.    I  would  like  to  ask  what  are  the  best  plants  for  this  climate  ? 

Prof,  Troop.  As  to  varieties  of  f trawberries,  I  think,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
varieties  mentioned  by  Mr.  Terry  are  among  our  best  varieties  here.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  Warfit-ld's  No.  2  is  one  of  the  best  for  the  market  grower.  It  is  rather 
tart,  but  we  find  that  for  a  canning  berry,  it  is  superior  to  anything  we  have.  Oar 
grocers  ask  for  it,  and  our  private  families  especially  want  it  whenever  they  can 
get  it,  and  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  it  than  for  most  any  other  berry  we  grow. 
As  to  the  other  varieties,  they  are  just  about  the  same  as  the  varieties  that  have 
already  been  mentioned. 

POTATO  CULTURE. 


BY  O.  C.  LEAMINO,  ROMNEY. 


Usually  our  county  does  not  raise  enough  potatoes  to  supply  the  home  mar- 
ket, although  we  have,  scattered  all  over  it,  land  that  would  grow  excellent  crops 
of  them  that  would  bring  the  owners  from  two  to  five  times  as  many  dollars  per 
acre  as  wheat  or  corn. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  some  of  the  farmers  here  will  be  induced  to  try,  on  a 
more  eztendtd  scale,  the  growing  of  this  great  staple,  that  this  paper  is  prepared. 

In  raising  for  market  it  is  well  to  plant  some  well-known  variety  of  good  rep- 
utation. A  large,  smooth  potato  will  be  apt  to  sell  well.  The  oblong  are  very 
convenient  to  pare  and  are  especially  nice  for  roasting.  I  have  had,  probably, 
better  success  with  the  Burbank  than  any  other,  both  as  to  yield  and  marketing. 
The  size  of  the  potatoes  used  for  seed  is  still  a  debatable  question.  It  is  paid  that 
in  Germany  it  is  a  well-established  custom  to  plant  a  small  potato.  As  the  Ger- 
man farmers  are  noted  for  their  careful  and  economical  ways,  and  as  they  also 
send  large  shipments  into  the  United  States,  the  practice  should  be  given  some 
consideration.  A  trial  by  myself  of  24  rows,  40  rods  long -every  alternate  row 
being  planted  with  very  email  and  the  other  with  very  large  tubers — resulted  in  no 
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pecceptible  difference  in  size  or  yield.  But  that  year  every  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood had  a  very  good  cr^p.  The  experimental  farm  at  Purdue,  which  has  done 
BO  much  for  the  farmers,  now  advocates  the  planting  of  a  large  piece,  and  to  this 
I  cheerfully  assent.  In  everything  else  we  wish  to  propagate  we  choose  large,  per- 
fect specimens,  believing  that  like  begets  like. 

The  ground  is  seldom  if  ever  made  too  rich  for  potatoes,  and  they  show  their 
appreciation  of  any  attention  paid  to  them  in  the  way  of  manure  in  a  manner 
that  will  gladden  the  heart  of  the  man  that  uses  it.  I  have  never  used  any  of  the 
commercial  fertilizers,  but  rely  on  rotation,  clover,  and  what  manure  is  made  on 
the  place,  to  keep  up  the  fertility. 

One  of  the  chief  requisites  is  a  good,  well-drained,  rich,  clay  or  sandy  soil. 
Though  large  crops  are  often  grown  on  newly -drained  swamp  lands,  the  quality  is 
said  not  to  be  so  good  as  on  the  heavy  soil. 

The  usual  preparation  is  something  like  this:  My  potato  field  for  this  year 
was  in  wheat,  sown  to  clover  three  years  ago.  The  next  year  cattle  were  pastured 
on  it,  and  during  the  winter  they  were  fed  on  it — about  sixty  large  shocks  per  acre. 
ThU  was  scattered  when  fed,  and  made  a  thick  layer  of  cornstalks.  After  the 
clover  was  well  started  the  following  spring,  hogs  were  pastured  on  it,  with  a  daily 
grain  ration  and  afterward  fatted  for  the  market,  the  feed  being  scattered  as  fed. 
This  field  is  now  a  rich,  loose  sod,  and  made  ro  with  little  or  no  cost  for  labor.  The 
ground  will  be  plowed  deep  and  harrowed  so  thoroughly  that  a  shovel-plow  will 
leave  a  clean  furrow  six  inches  deep.  I  will  have  the  rows  two  feet  nine  inches 
apart,  and  plant  the  pieces  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  will  cover  with  a  two-horse 
corn  cultivator  with  the  outride  shovels  off.  Boys  would  plant  as  many  as  men  were 
they  able  to  carry  the  seed  as  easily.  To  help  this,  I  have  eight  rows  furrowed  out 
by  the  time  the  boys  are  ready.  I  then  let  four  boys  begin  on  evwj  other  row, 
and  when  they  have  their  buckets  half  empty  they  step  to  the  next  row  and  drop 
back  to  the  wagon.  The  wagon  is  then  driven  up  as  far  as  they  have  planted,  and 
the  same  operation  repeated.  In  this  way  about  six  acres  per  day  can  be  planted 
with  two  men  and  four  boys.  A  home-made  planter  has  given  me  good  satisfac- 
tion. With  it  one  man  and  a  boy  can  do  nearly  as  much  work  in  the  same  time. 
I  do  not  think  it  of  enough  general  interest,  however,  to  describe  here.  The  ground 
may  now  be  left  generally  until  the  plants  begin  to  come  through.  Then  a  light 
harrow  should  be  put  on,  going  first  across  the  rows  and  then  along  them,  until  the 
surface  Ik  thoroughly  stirred,  even  if  it  has  to  be  gone  over  two  or  three  time*".  If 
the  potatoes  have  been  planted  deep  enough  the  harrow  will  do  them  but  little 
harm,  but  it  will  thoroughly  kill  any  young  weeds  or  grasp.  Harrow  over  about 
every  five  to  seven  days  until  the  tops  are  six  inches  high ;  then  the  cultivation 
should  be  about  the  same  as  a  well  cared  for  corn  crop  would  need.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  field  thoroughly  clean  before  the  cultivator  goes  to  work.  Keep 
the  ground  as  level  as  practicable.  The  most  discouraging  part,  for  a  few  years, 
has  been  the  burning,  hot,  dry  weather  in  July  and  August,  which  has  cut  the  crop 
here  materially.  But  those  who  had  the  right  kind  of  soil,  and  gave  the  necessary 
caltivation,  realized  $30  to  $60  per  acre. 

The  ordinary  potato  plow,  costing  about  $7  or  $8,  is  a  very  useful  implement ; 
and,  if  the  ground  be  clean,  does  its  work  very  well.    I  plow  out  eight  or  ten  rows 
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and  then  have  some  ten  to  fourteen-year-old  boys  pick  them  up,  keeping  a  wagon 
abreast  of  the  pickers,  who  seldom  have  over  eight  or  ten  steps  to  carry  their 
buckets  to  empty  them.  If  the  tubers  are  for  immediate  market,  leave  the  small, 
scabby  or  inferior  ones  until  a  second  going  over.  If  not,  they  may  all  be  picked 
up  at  once,  and  when  ready  for  market  assorted  as  loaded.  One  must  be  most 
careful  to  see  that  they  are  as  good  as  the  sample  or  are  exactly  as  represented. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  would  not  peddle  a  load  of  potatoes  through  the  town 
if  we  could  get  them  for  doing  it ;  but,  if  we  have  a  good  variety  and  have  taken 
good  care  of  them,  we  will  have  something  that  we  can  recommend,  and  it  will  not 
take  very  long  to  get  a  line  of  customers  that  will  need  as  many  a^  we  can  raise. 

The  Northwest  can  rai^e  large  crops  with  but  little  trouble,  but  they  have  to 
be  dug  before  the  skin  gets  ripe,  which  hurts  their  keeping  qualities.  I  find  that 
there  is  a  prejudice  against  potatoes  that  have  been  shipped,  as  the  shipping  is  apl 
to  make  a  bruise  just  under  the  skin.  This  much  is  in  our  favor  for  supplying 
the  home  market. 

The  extra  co!«t  of  seed  per  acre  over  corn  or  wheat,  as  well  as  the  trouble  of 
planting  snd  harvesting,  have  kept  many  from  raising  more  than  enough  for  their 
own  use;  but  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  costs  and  profits  of  a  five-acre  field 
over  an  equal  area  of  corn : 

The  deeper  plowing  and  extra  pulverizing $5  00 

Seventy-five  bushels  seed  at  40  cents  per  bushel 30  00 

Planting 5  00 

Harrowing  four  times  extra 2  50 

Difference  in  harvesting  1,000  buahels  potatoes  and  300  bushels  corn.   .   .  20  00 

Total  extra  cost  of  potatoes $62  50 

One  thousand  bushels  potatoes,  less  extra  cost $347  50 

Three  hundred  bushels  corn 120  00 


Profit  over  corn $227  50 

Thirt  is  not  overestimating  as  the  writer  made  in  four  suscessive  crops,  $98, 
$104,  $60  and  $1)0  per  acre.  Several  years  ago  I  had  a  nice  row  of  pens  of  corn 
on  one  side  of  a  road,  and  on  the  other  a  small  field  of  potatoes.  And  it  surprised 
a  good  many  persons  to  know  that  each  acre  that  was  in  potatoes  brought  me 
more  money  than  a  pen  of  com.  Besides  I  am  sure  no  one  has  raised  400  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre.  If  we  have  a  total  failure  once  in  a  great  while,  there  will  still 
be  a  good  margin  for  profit. 

Let  me  urive  that,  next  fall,  as  soon  as  you  have  harvested  your  potato  patch 
— acre  or  field — ^you  sow  it  to  wheat.  If  done  before  the  16th  of  October  you  will 
see  the  next  harvt-st  that  the  extra  work  on  the  crop  before  has  been  well  balanced 
by  the  extra  crop  of  wheat. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  feel  that  I  have,  as  yet,  mastered  the  art  of 
potato  culture  very  imperfectly.  I  have  never  raised  more  than  400  bushels  per 
acre,  and  that  but  once;  and  I  consider  200  bushels  a  very  fair  yield.  But  when  I 
read  of  1,000  bushels  being  sometimes  reached,  I  realise  that  truly  there  is  much 
to  learn. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  A.  C  Harvey,  After  raising  fifty  crops  of  potatoes  without  a  single  fail- 
ure, I  find  that  Jive  things  are  necessary,  viz.:  Good  seed,  good  soil,  good  season, 
good  culture,  and  a  good  farmer.  The  seed  potatoes  should  be  sound,  healthy,  of 
average  size,  and  kept  in  a  perfectly  dormant  condition  until  a  short  time  before 
being  planted,  as  the  first  sprouts  are  always  the  best.  Unripe,  shriveled,  or 
sprouted  seed  should  never  be  used.  Northern  grown  seed  is-  the  best,  because 
they  have  not  exhausted  their  strength  by  sprouting.  Seed  potatoes  should  always 
be  cut,  the  small  ones^in  two,  the  average  ones  in  four,  and  the  large  ones  in  six 
pieces,  all  cut  towards  the  stem  end.  Plant  one  piece  in  a  hill,  in  check  rows,  two 
and  a  half  feet  apart  each  way,  in  straight  rows  made  with  a  two* horse  cultivator, 
two  rows  at  a  time.  I  have  raised  800  bushels  of  nice  potatoes  per  adre  from  seed 
no  larger  than  my  thumb.  But  such  tubers  must  be  from  new,  healthy  and  vig- 
orous sorts  to  be  successful.  I  once  cut  four  potatoes  into  eighty  pieces  and  planted 
eighty  hills  and  dug  300  pounds  or  five  bushels.  Will  any  one  say  that  I  would 
have  raised  thai  many  if  I  had  planted  the  four  whole  potatoes  in  four  hills?  That 
would  be  over  a  bushel  to  a  hill.  There  is  no  reason  or  good  management  in 
planting  whole  potatoes,  according  to  my  experience.  You  might  as  well  plant 
whole  ears  of  corn,  or  whole  squashes  in  the  hill.  I  prefer  fresh  cut  potatoes 
planted  in  fresh  plowed  land.  The  pieces  lose  sap  and  fertility  if  left  to  dry  and 
shrivel ;  they  should  be  planted  at  once  after  being  cut.  The  seed  end  will  come 
up  sooner  and  produce  potatoes  earlier  if  planted  alone.  Always  thin  to  one  or 
two  stalks  in  the  hill.    The  result  will  be  more  potatoes  and  better  ones. 

Good  wheat  land,  dry,  rich  upland,  old  sward  or  clover,  turned  under  late  in 
the  fall  and  replowed  in  the  spring  when  the  ground  is  warm,  about  the  first  of 
May,  is  best.  Don't  plant  too  early,  but  plant  medium  early  white  skinned  sorts. 
They  sell  better,  are  easier  seen  when  harvested,  and  you  don't  have  to  fight  the 
bugs  all  summer.  Potatoes  planted  in  hills,  in  straight  rows  each  way,  are  much 
easier  kept  clean  and  easier  dug  than  those  planted  any  other  way.  Cover  the 
rows  with  a  two-horse  cultivator  with  two  turning  shovels ;  throw  dirt  in  ridge  on 
the  row,  which  should  be  harrowed  down  just  before  the  tops  show  at  the  surface. 
Cultivate  weekly  or  oftener.  Bon*t  ever  let  them  need  cultivation.  Hurry  them 
along  all  the  time.  Throw  dirt  toward  them  and  brace  up  the  tops  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  stop  cultivation  when  the  tops  fall  down,  or  bloom  appears.  After  this, 
pull  or  chop  out  weeds  by  hand  any  wet  time,  and  save  time  and  potatoes  at  dig- 
ging time.  Dig  with  prong  hoes  or  two-horse  potato  digger.  I  have  dug  six  hun- 
dred bushels  in  a  day,  and  six  men  picked  them  up.  Potatoes  should  be  stored  in 
a  cool,  dark  place,  away  from  heal  and  frost. 

Mr,  Lutz.    What  varietie<>  of  potatoes  are  best? 

Mr,  Harvey,    At  present  Lee*s  Favorite,  New  Green  and  Perfect  Gem. 

I%e  Chairman,  I  would  like  tp  ask  in  regard  to  the  experiments  at  Purdue; 
do  you  plant  large  or  small  potatoes  ? 

Prof.  Tro(^.  I  see  that  great  minds  difier  upon  this  question.  Mr.  Learning 
seems  to  have  best  results  from  planting  whole  potatoes  ;  Mr.  Harvey  does  not.  I 
have  found,  in  my  experiments,  that  medium  sized  whole  potatoes  produce  the 
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largest  yield,  but,  as  a  rale,  the  whole  potato  will  produce  more  small,  unmarket- 
able potatoes  than  one  that  is  cut. 

In  mj  experiments  this  year  on  potatoes  I  planted  some  whole ;  cut  the  seed 
ends  from  others,  planting  them  whole ;  took  others,  with  the  seed  end  cut  off,  and 
split  them  in  the  middle,  planting  them  with  the  cut  surface  down,  and  then 
planted  also  the  seed  ends..  The  potat6ed  that  were  cut  in  two — ^split  lengthwise 
and  planted  with  the  cut  surface  down — gave  us  the  best  results  this  year.  Here> 
tofore  the  whole  potato  has  given  the  best  resultb.  I  do  not  think  we  are  certain 
yet  which  is  the  best,  if  we  take  one  year  with  another.  I  have  heard  many 
farmers  say  they  would  not  plant  the  seed  ends  of  potatoes  for  the  reason  that  they 
always  produce  the  small  potatoes,  but  we  found  this  year  that  the  seed  ends  gave 
us  a  much  larger  proportion  of  marketable  potatoes  than  any  other  part  of  the 
potato. 

Mr,  0.  L.  Harvey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words,  as  I  pay  more 
attention  to  raising  potatoes  than  I  do  to  anything  elpe.  I  find  if  you  don't  plant 
your  potatoes  early  you  won't  raise  any.;  and  I  also  find  if  you  don't  tend  them 
thoroughly  before  they  get  weedy  you  don't  raise  any.  As  soon  as  I  plant  my 
potatoes — at  least,  as  soon  as  they  come  up — I  always  plow  one  furrow  in  them 
with  a  large  shovel  plow,  perhaps  covering  up  the  potatoes  on  both  sides,  and  then 
immediately  harrow.  That  does  more  good  to  the  potatoes  than  any  other  process. 
I  never  let  my  potatoes  get  weedy. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  best  varieties.  Last  year  I  raised  a  new  variety 
of  potato,  known  as  the  State  of  Maine,  and  I  think  it  is  the  best  potato  to  raise  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  gentleman  who  opened  this  discussion  said  the 
potato  should  always  be  planted  in  hills.  I  have  tried  both  ways.  Last  year  I 
drilled  my  potatoes  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  I  had  the  best  potatoes  I  ever 
raised,  as  was  conceded  by  every  one  to  whom  I  sold  in  this  city. 

A  Voice.    Let's  hear  from  Harvey  No.  1. 

Mr,  A.  G,  Harvey,  That  is  another  Harvey,  bui  I  think  perhaps  he  had  the 
best  Feed  he  ever  had  in  his  life. 

Mr,  0.  L.  Harvey,  I  have  been  raising  Burbanks  every  season,  and  the  SCate 
of  Maine  is  far  superior  to  the  Burbank. 

Mr,  Je&ier,    How  close  together  do  you  put  them  in  the  row? 

Mr,  0.  L,  Harvey,     About  one  foot  apart. 

Mr,  Steele,  I  understand  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Harvey  that  he  plants  his  potatoes 
one  piece  in  a  hill,  two  and  one-half  feet  apart  each  way.  I  think  Mr.  O.  L. 
Harvey  plants  his  thicker  than  that — drills  them  in  a  row.  Now,  I  think  that 
Mr.  A.  C.  Harvey  loses  a  great  deal  of  ground — so  far  as  my  experience  goes— by 
planting  potatoes  two  and  one-half  feet  apart  each  way. 

Mr,  A,  C,  Harvey,  The  object  is  to  be  able  to  cultivate  them  both  ways ;  they  are 
easier  tended.  If  they  are  plowed  one  way  three  or  four  times — as  yon  have  to  do 
when  they  are  drilled — when  you  come  to  dig  them  there  is  a  ridge  between  the 
hills.  The  potatoes  can  not  reach  out.  They  are  packed  in  a  little  bit  of  space. 
The  object  of  planting  them  in  hills  so  far  apart  is  to  keep  the  ground  clean  and 
mellow  on  all  sides.  You  have  twice  as  much  room  to  get  at  the  potatoes  with 
your  implements ;  they  are  in  a  better  position  to  dig,  and  you  can  raise  bigger  and 
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better  potatoes.  Mj  experience  covers  fortj-five  years,  and  I  have  grown  forty-five 
crops  withoat  a  single  failure. 

Mr.  Terry,  I  can  agree  with  almost  everything  that  has  been  said.  There  are 
some  few  points  that  I  can't  quite  agree  with — nothing  material.  You  can  raise  a 
large  crop  either  in  hills  or  drilled.  I  think  on.  my  farm  we  can  get  a  little  more 
money  planting  them  in  drills,  taking  it  for  a  term  of  years.  I  can  take  care  of 
them  a  little  cheaper;  that  is  what  we  are  after — the  net  money  there  is  in  it.  I 
have  tried  both  ways.  With  the  machinery  that  we  have  now  we  can  keep  them 
entirely  clean  without  any  hand  work  if  they  are  planted  in  drills.  Years  ago, 
with  the  implements  we  had,  it  was  necessary  to  plant  them  in  rows  both  ways  in 
order  to  keep  them  clean.    That  is  not  the  case  now. 

In  regard  to  cultivating:  There  seems  to  be  some  little  difference  of  opinion 
here.  Some  speak  of  cultivating  the  ground  and  loosening  it  all  up  both  ways. 
What  is  the  object  of  the  cultivation  ?  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  make  my  land 
loose  in  the  spring  by  plowing  under  some  clover  and  having  it  nicely  prepared. 
And  then  the  great  thin^: :  I  don't  want  to  cultivate  and  disturb  the  soil  after  the 
tubers  have  started.  After  the  potatoes  are  four  or  five  inches  high  the  roots 
extend  all  through  the  poil'if  it  be  mellow  and  nice.  We  do  not  want  to  do  any 
cultivating  after  that.  I  don't  want  to  stir  the  soil,  after  the  first  cultivation, 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  I  would  discharge  a  man  if  he  wpuld  let  the 
cultivator  lower  than  that,  on  my  place,  after  the  first  cultivation.  I  want  all  the 
work  after  that  to  be  surface  work  and  let  the  crop  have  the  soil  to  grow  in.  But 
we  have  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  and  grass ;  but  to  go  any  deeper  after  the 
first  cultivation  is  to  do  damage  to  the  potato  crop. 

Now  to  do  that,  we  u%,  n&  the  first  gentleman  said,  a  smoothing  harrow.  We 
use  that  after  planting  once  in  five  to  seven  days,  just  as  he  said,  until  the  crop 
comes  up,  and  we  use  the  smoothing  harrow  just  as  he  does  until  the  potatoes  are 
six  or  eight  inches  high.  Just  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  «een  we  quit  using  the 
Thomas  harrow,  because  we  have  another  implement  that  is  better ;  that  is  the 
Breeds  weeder.  We  take  this  implement  and  go  over  with  that  until  the  potatoes 
are  a  foot  high,  going  over  the  crop  every  two  or  three  days.  Meanwhile  cultivate 
the  ground  after  every  rain  that  is  hard  enough  to  pack  down  the  land.  We  stir 
the  turfacej  but  it  must  be  done  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots  of  the  potatoes. 

The  matter  of  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  depends  entirely  upon  the  conditions 
and  skill  present.  It  is  quite  possible  to  grow  as  large  crops  as  can  be  grown  on 
land  with  as  little  as  three  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre — just  as  large  a  crop  as  can 
be  grown — provided  the  conditions  and  skill  are  present.  The  soil  must  be  ready. 
A  man  must  know  what  to  do  and  must  attend  to  it.  With  ordinary  conditions — 
such  as  exist  upon  farms  where  men  only  grow  an  acre  or  two  of  potatoes— it 
would  be  better  to  put  in  considerable  seed — perhaps  whole  potatoes  of  medium 
size  or  potatoes  cut  into  two  pieces.  But,  with  all  the  conditions  present,  you  can 
grow  just  as  large  a  crop  as  the  soil  and  season  is  capable  of  producing  with  one- 
eyed  pieces  of  potatoes.  Cut  large  sound  potatoes  with  one  eye  to  the  piece  and 
plant  them  a  foot  apart  in  drilb,  the  rows  being  thirty-two  or  thirty-six  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  variety.  Last  season  I  had  a  barrel  of  potatoes  sent  me  by 
a  seedsman  to  make  all  I  could  reasonably  of  them — two  bushels  and  three  pecks  of 
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the  Freeman  potatoes.  Thej  were  worth  last  spring  three  dollars  a  pound — about 
five  hundred  dollars  a  barrel — so  that,  of  course,  they  had  to  be  given  a  little  extra 
attention.  In  our  ordinary  field  culture  we  use  six  to  eight  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre.  Good  sized  potatoes  we  cut  to  one  eye,  and  we  expect  to  get  from  sixty  to 
eighty  bushels  from  each  barrel  planted.  That  is  with  ordinary  field  culture.  Of 
course  we  gave  this  barrel  a  little  extra  care.  We  took  pains  to  see  that  the  crop 
had  the  very  best  attention  right  through  the  season  and  the  result  was  three  hun* 
dredandfive  bushels  from  a  barrel  planted,  instead  of  sixty  or  eighty  as  comes  from 
ordinary  work.  If  any  one  wants  to  give  me  five  dollars  a  bushel  I  will  undertake 
to  grow  one  thousand  bushels  next  year  from  a  barrel  of  seed,  and  if  I  fail  I  will 
forfeit  one  thousand  dollars.  It  can  be  done.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  conditions 
and  skill.  This  illustrates  the  reason  why  some  farmers  plant  one  eyed  pieces  and 
have  the  best  success  When  a  man  makes  a  business  of  growing  a  crop  he  doesn't 
do  anything  else.  His  aims  are  all  in  that  direction  and  he  will  take  care  of  it. 
When  those  conditions  are  present  a  single  eye  in  the  seed  will  raise  as  moch  as  the 
soil  is  capable  of  producing.  I  will  challenge  any  man  here  to  go  on  my  farm,  if 
he  wants  to  test  my  plan ;  he  can  put  on  all  the  peed  he  wants  to  and  I  will  grow 
as  much  with  a  one-eyed  seed  side  by  side.  I  will  grow  as  many  dollars'  worth 
per  acre  as  he  does.  He  will  get  more  potatoes,  perhaps,  that  are  not  merchantable. 
I  should  say  on  drained  land  I  would  plant  four  inches  deep ;  any  deeper  increaeee 
the  cost  of  digging.  In  a  dry  year  any  shallower  will  not  do.  You  want  to  get 
them  down  deep  enough  so  they  will  not  be  injured  by  the  sun,  and  so  they  will 
come  out  as  white  as  a  snowflake,  to  have  the  best  quality.  The  drills  when  we 
dig  them  are  probably  two  inches — possibly  three  inches — higher  than  between  the 
rows.  We  do  not  have  a  bushel  of  green  potatoes  in  a  year.  The  weeder  that  I 
have  spoken  of  is  a  light  bmoothing  harrow,  lighter  than  the  Thomas,  and  more 
easily  handled.  It  is  a  very  nice  thing  for  nice,  clean,  mellow  land,  but  it  would 
be  of  no  use  on  rough  land  where  there  are  stones  or  clods. 

Mr,  Fumess.    Do  you  use  the  seed  ends  of  the  potatoes. 

Mr.  Terry.  Sometimes  we  plant  a  part  of  the  seed  end,  but  not  always. 
There  are  some  varieties,  if  we  plant  the  seed  end,  only  one  sprout  will  grow,  and 
in  that  case  it  is  as  good  as  any  other  piece.  From  other  varieties  yon  get  five  or 
six  shoots  from  the  seed  ends,  and  the  result  is,  there  are  thirty  or  forty  different 
sizes  of  potatoes  and  hardly  any  of  them  merchantable.  Some  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  ago  we  decided  that  we  could  not  afford  to  plant  the  seed  end.  We  take  a 
good  sized  potato  and  commence  cutting  it  into  one-eye  pieces  along  until  we  get 
to  the  top,  leaving  about  the  same  amount  of  pulp  on  each  piece;  and  when  we  get 
to  the  top  we  have  one  piece  of  the  tuber  left — about  the  same  size  as  the  other 
pieces — on  which  there  is  a  cluster  of  eyes,  with  one  or  two  single  eyes  at  some 
outside  points.  I  just  take  my  knife  and  shave  off  that  cluster  of  eyes.  I  cut 
down  about  one-fourth  or  one-eighth  of  an  Inch — cut  just  enough  off  so  it  wont 
grow — and  that  leaves  the  piece  practically  a  one-eye  piece.  Then  I  get  just  as 
good  results  from  this  piece  as  I  do  from  any  others ;  whereas,  if  you  plant  all  the 
eyes,  you  will  get  five  or  six  little  shoots  and  a  lot  of  little  potatoes. 

Mr,  Harshbarger,    How  long  do  you  cut  your  seed  before  planting? 
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Mr,  Terry,  Jaet  the  same  as  the  first  gentleman  said.  I  plant  as  soon  after 
catting  as  I  can.    I  have  known  serious  failures  from  cutting  ahead. 

Mr,  A,  C.  Harvey,  In  order  to  use  that  seed  end  I,  in  my  planting,  cut  it  in 
two;  large  potatoes  I  cut  into  four  pieces.  In  regard  to  experiments  with  potatoes, 
I  once  paid  fifty  dollars  for  two  bushels,  and  I  cut  them  as  well  as  I  could  and 
planted  them  on  two  acres.  Some  of  the  potatoes  had  four  or  five  eyes  in  a  cluster. 
I  thought  them  so  precious  that  I  cut  them  across  between  the  eyes,  and  I  raised 
three  hundred  bushels  on  two  acres — three  hundred  bushels  of  good  potatoes. 
Another  thing  about  handling:  don't  throw  too  much  dirt  on  them.  The  first 
potatoes  I  raised  were  the  Mechanic,  Pink  Eye  and  Berkshire,  many  years  ago. 
The  Early  Rose  is  another  one.  I  got  some  Early  Rose  potatoes  and  introduced 
them  to  this  section,  and  I  have  been  raising  them  ever  since. 

Mr.  0,  L,  Harvey,  Half  of  the  success  depends  on  the  kind  of  potatoes  you 
plant.  A  man  that  plants  poor  potatoes  need  not  expect  good  ones  in  return.  A 
^reat  deal  depends  on  whether  your  ground  is  ready  or  not.  You  can  raise  pota- 
toes in  hills  or  drills  if  your  potatoes  are  good  and  your  cultivation  is  good. 

Mr,  Meigs,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Terry  if  he  ever  had  any  experience  with 
the  State  of  Maine  potatoes.  I  have  been  raising  them  for  three  or  four  years. 
In  our  neighborhood  they  are  not  nearly  so  popular  as  the  kind  Mr.  A.  C.  Harvey 
has  named  to  us. 

Mr,  Terry.  I  have  not  grown  them  myeelf ;  some  of  my  neighbors  have  grown 
them  and  they  have  given  good  satisfaction.  I  think  it  is  a  good  early  potato.  I 
prefer  the  Early  Beauty  of  Hebron  or  New  Queen,  they  are  about  the  same  with  us. 

Mr,  Fumess.  I  would  like  to  ask,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Terry  is  prepared  to  answer 
as  well  as  any  one,  if  there  is  any  necessity  for  potatoes  to  run  out.  Can  we  keep 
the  same  variety,  and  keep  them  as  productive  without  making  changes?  Ought 
potatoes  to  run  out. 

Mr,  Terry.  1  don't  think  we  can  keep  them  any  great  length  of  time.  Of 
course,  with  care  in  the  selection  of  seed  and  care  in  growing  them,  they  can  be 
kept  a  good  while,  but,  eventually,  I  think,  we  must  learn  by  experience,  they  will 
run  out.  The  potato,  you  know,  id  not  a  real  seed.  We  can  keep  corn  any  length 
of  time.  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  necessity  for  corn  to  run  out,  but  the  kernels 
that  we  plant  are  the  seed  of  the  corn.  This  is  not  so  with  the  tubers  of  potatoes. 
I  think  we  will  have  to  own  up  that  they  will  run  out  I  didn't  used  to  think  so 
years  ago.  I  had  such  good  success  in  selecting  them  from  year  to  year  that  I 
thought  they  could  be  kept  any  length  of  time.  It  all  went  right  until  there  came 
a  bad  year ;  and  then,  lo,  and  behold !  some  new  settler  went  right  away  from  the  ' 
old  kinds.  Let  me  illustrate  by  a  little  experience  we  had  last  year.  We  had  a 
new  potato,  wh'ich  is  not  named,  sent  to  us  by  the  originator  to  test.  He  wanted 
them  planted  right  through  the  field  with  just  the  same  care  that  our  crop  had, 
and  to  have  the  same  soil  and  treatment  in  every  way.  We  planted  five  rows 
through  the  field  sixty  rods  long.  The  seed  were  very  poor.  They  didn't  appear 
nearly  so  well  as  our  seed.  And,  of  course,  they  gave  us  a  poor  stand.  I  felt  like 
kicking  myself  a  dozen  times  after  those  potatoes  came  up.  They  came  up  poorly 
and  there  was  a  poor  stand.  For  the  first  four  or  five  or  six  weeks  after  they  came 
up,  every  one  that  came  by  on  the  road  would  say,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  that 
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fire  rows  of  potatoes?"  They  were  noticeably  poorer  than  the  rest  of  the  fie)d.  It 
went  on  that  way  for  a  time,  and  then,  when  the  rest  of  the  field  had  got  up  to  a 
pretty  large  size  apd  wasn't  doing  much  more,  all  of  a  sudden  these  began  to 
grow,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  everybody  said,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  that 
five  rows  of  potatoes?  they  are  so  much  better  than  the  rest."  We  dug  that  fire 
rows  and  got  sixty-two  bushels  more  than  from  any  other  five  rows  in  the  field,  or 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  bushels  more  per  acre.  What  caused  the  result?  Tbey 
hadn't  as  good  a  chance  as  th^  others,  because  the  seed  was  not  so  good. 

Mr.  Fume98,  In  what  respect  were  the  potatoes  used  for  seed  in  poor  con- 
dition ? 

Mr,  Terry,  They  were  wilted  and  shrunk  and  sprouted,  and  the  sprouts  were 
rubbed  off,  and  they  were  not  sound. 

Mr,  Isaac  Luiz.  Perhaps  I  could  raise  potatoes  if  it  wasn't  for  one  trouble, 
and  that  is  the  old-fashioned  army  bug.  He  bothers  me  in  dry  seasons.  In  wet 
seasons  I  don't  mind  him  much.    I  would  like  to  know  how  to  destroy  those  bags. 

Mr,  Terry.  We  never  could  do  anything  with  those  bugs,  only  to  drive  them 
ofi*.  Just  thrash  around  and  drive  them  away.  Poison  won't  do  any  good ;  they 
thrive  on  Paris  green.  By  constant  work  we  have  driven  them  off,  without  their 
doing  very  much  damage. 

Mr,  Furness,    I  have  had  a  little  experience  with  those  myself.    We  lay  some   , 
straw  or  hay  in  the  row  and  drive  them  off  with  whips.    We  take  some  children 
and  drive  them  off  like  we  would  drive  a  flock  of  sheep.    They  get  into  the  hay 
and  we  set  it  on  fire  and  thus  rout  them  completely. 


OUR  RDRAL  HOMES. 


BY  MRS.  EMMA  MONT  McRAE.  PURDE  UNIVERSITY. 


Ladies  and  Gsntlemen — Perhaps  the  best  measure  that  we  can  apply  that 
will  reveal  to  us  the  advancement  that  man  has  made  in  civilization  is  the  measure 
that  he  gives  to  the  home. 

We  belong  to  a  race,  fortunately,  thst  has  from  its  earliest  history  been  known 
for  its  devotion  to  the  home.  If  we  study  the  history  of  our  own  country,  goings 
back  to  the  earliest  periods  of  its  colonizatioui  we  shall  see  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  came  to  America  to  make  homes.  Compare  this  race  and  its  jrork  with  the 
standard  of  ^e  French,  and  we  can  understand  what  it  means.  We  may  take  the 
history  of  any  race,  and  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  devoted  to  the  ideas  cluster- 
ing about  the  home,  it  has  contributed  to  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

The  home!  What  does  it  mean?  How  much  does  it  include?  What  are  its 
possibilities?  are  questions  that  press  themselves  home  to  every  one  of  us.  The 
home  may  be  an  isolated  one;  it  may  be  in  a  secluded  district;  it  may  be  in  the 
isolation  of  the  crowded  city  and  yet  the  spirit  of  the  home  may  be  preserved.  It 
may  mean  to  its  inmates  something,  or  worse  than  nothing. 
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But  we  are  to  ask  this  afternooD  what  are  some  of  the  conditioDS  opposed  to 
the  coantry  home  ?  Are  there  such  conditions  as  do  not  exist  in  the  home  under 
different  circumstances?  Certainly  there  are  advantages  which  we  can  all  see, 
whether  it  has  been  onr  privilege  to  be  reared  in  such  a  home  or  not.  Certainly 
we  can  pee  that  there  are  advantages,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  can  see  there  are  cer- 
tain limitations.  Let  us  make  our  inquiries  along  the  line  of  not  what  the  country 
home  is  in  every  instance)  bat  as  to  what  it  may  be,  as  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  in 
order  that  it  may  bring  to  pass  the  realization  of  its  highest  possibilities.  Cer- 
tainly we  recognize  that  physical  conditions  must  be  the  basis  of  everything.  We 
live  in  an  age  when  physical  science  is  coming  to  the  front  and  bringing  her  con- 
tributions and  placing  them  upon  every  altar.  Certainly  we  feel  that  thb  is  no 
less  a  poetie  age  since  it  is  more  scientific  than  the  previous  ones.  Certainly  we 
mnst  recognise  the  value  of  physical  conditions,  and  it  seems  that  the  possibilities 
of  the  country  home  are  so  much  greater  than  those  of  the  home  situated  in  any 
other  place,  all  of  the  fresh  air,  all  of  the  green  grass,  all  of  the  trees,  and  all  that 
these  things  mean  to  us  are  possible.  How  close  we  may  come  in  the  country 
home  to  the  warm  ear  of  nature.  How  close  we  may  realize  our  true  relation  to 
God,  Himself,  because  we  can  get  nearer  to  him  when  we  have  the  possibility  of 
seeing  all  that  is  around  us ;  everything  speaking  to  us  of  a  God  that  overrules 
everything. 

We  have  a  chance  to  see  the  nun  rise  and  the  sun  set ;  we  have  a  chance  to 
breathe  the  pure  air  that  is  intended  for  us ;  we  have  a  chance  to  read  the  lessons 
in  the  trees;  we  have  a  chance  to  have  these  things  all  about  us.  And,  certainly, 
then,  a  country  home  should  be  an  ideal  one  so  far  as  its  physical  conditions  are 
concerned.  There  to  see  the  blossom  and  the  flower ;  there  to  see  the  velvety  lawn ; 
there  to  see  the  lofty  tree  rear  its  arms;  there  to  see  all  these  things  that  surround 
the  home  and  make  it  beautiful.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon  these 
truths  here.  We  are  fast  passing  out  of  that  state,  I  believe,  where  it  is  the  ex- 
ception to  find  such  a  country  home.  We  are  fast  passing  away  from  that  con- 
dition which  means  that  a  country  home  shall  be  a  neglected  place,  the  time  of 
which  is  all  being  devoted  to  the  culture  of  something  that  will  bring  a  return  of 
dollars  and  cents.  We  are  past  the  time,  I  think,  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  any 
plea  for  those  physicnl  conditions  which  mean  beautiful  surroundings  to  the  home. 
We  have  come  to  a  realization  that  the  growing  flower  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
give  its  divine  benediction  to  every  child  reared  in  the  country.  And  so  we  see 
the  velvety  lawn ;  we  see  the  flower  garden ;  the  culture  of  fruits  and  vegetables; 
we  see  these  things  receiving  more  and  more  attention,  and  so,  as  time  goes  on  and 
we  come  to  get  away  (as  I  believe  we  are  by  various  means)  from  the  sordid  basis 
vrhich  means  so  much  money  for  a  return  for  our  work.  Just  in  proportion  as 
we  get  away  from  that  idea  will  we  see  the  beautifying  of  the  home  in  the  country. 
And  certainly  this  means  something  that  we  can  not  afford  to  be  without.  Cer- 
tainly the  ideal  country  home  not  only  requires  these  physical  conditions  surround- 
ing it,  but  it  requires  a  home  that  is  worthy  of  its  inmates  in  the  shape  of  a  house. 

It  is  still  true,  perhaps,  and  perhaps  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  evolution  of  a 
home  in  some  districts  of  the  country,  that  we  see  better  barns  than  houses.  It  is 
etill  true,  perhaps,  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  equipping  barns  than  is  paid  to 
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beautifyiDg  houses,  but  that  will  come,  in  time,  to  be  different.  I  think  we  are 
beginning  to  recognize  that  already,  and  we  find  in  many  homes,  at  the  present 
time,  that  the  kitchen  is  quite  as  well  equipped  as  the  barn.  Certainly  we  all  rec- 
ognize this  to  be  necesflary,  and  I  would  like,  h4d  I  the  time  this  afternoon,  to  talk 
about  all  the  things  that  present  themselv^es  to  me  upon  this  question.  I  would 
like  to  spend  the  time  in  talking  about  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  needs  of  the 
women  in  the  country  homes.  I  believe  there  is  a  field  that  we  need  to  think  about. 
It  seems  somewhat  appalling,  and  yet  we  are  told  it  is  true,  that  the  statistics  of 
our  own  country  bhow  that  there  are  more  farmers'  wives  insane  than  any  other 
class  of  people.  And  persons  interested  in  this  line  of  thought  and  investigatioB 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  reasons  for  this. 

Let  us  try  to  realize  jast  what  it  means  to  live  the  isolated  life  that  a  woman 
in  the  country  home,  sometimes,  must  live.  She  doen  not  hnve  come  into  her  life 
what  may  come  into  the  life  of  her  husband  and  sons^becauFe  she  doesn't  have  the 
opportunity  to  ^et  away  from  home  and  mingle  with  the  people  on  the  outside 
that  they  do.  The  humdrum  life  of  going  over,  day  after  day,  the  physical  labor 
necessary  to  keep  up  such  a  home,  I  simply  want  to  refer  to,  in  order  that  we  may 
appreciate  and  underptand  what  sacrifices  are  made  on  the  part  of  the.  women  in 
these  homes.  Then  I  think  we  may  realize  more  fully  the  necessity  for  doing- 
everj thing  we  can  to  so  equip  the  home  (from  the  physical  side  I  am  speaking 
now  particularly)  that  the  labor  may  be  made  lighter,  and  that  there  may  come  into 
it  more  variety  and  more  relief,  and  so  there  may  not  be  this  tread-mill  work  that 
results,  as  etatistics  show  that  it  does  result.  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist 
upon  that  at  this  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  coming  to  realize  the  necessi- 
ties existing  in  the  home  more  than  we  have  in  the  past.  There  are  so  many 
things  that  are  necessary  outside  of  the  physical  conditions  in  the  home,  in  order 
that  the  home  may  be  a  happy  one.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  us  to  have  every- 
thing we  need  to  eat,  everything  we  need  to  wear — in  fact,  that  we  want  to  wear 
and  eat;  it  is  possible  for  us  to  have  our  homes  furnished  beautifully — to  have 
everything  that  money  can  buy;  and  yet  possible  to  have  that  home  anything  but 
what  a  home  should  be.  Such  recognition  is  necessary  in  the  home  as  will  make  of 
it  a  place  of  rest — a  heaven ;  a  place  where  every  member  of-  the  family  delights 
to  come. 

Now,  physical  conditions  contribute  largely  to  this  state  of  affairs,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  true  that  there  are  many  other  things  that  are  vastly  more  important. 
All  of  us  may  call  to  mind  a  great  many  homes  which  we  have  known,  that  have 
been  of  the  plainest  sort,  that  have  not  had  those  things  which  we  have  dwelt 
upon  as  belonging  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  ideal  home,  and  yet  they  have 
been  the  most  home-like  places — places  that  we  are  drawn  to,  where  we  love  to  be 
— where  every  child  in  the  family  feels  that  there  is  a  sacredness  about  his  home — 
which  proceeds  very  certainly  from  that  kind  of  harmony,  that  kind  of  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  father,  mother,  child,  that  means  tbe  most  perfect  understanding. 
Now  we  may  say  **That  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  country  home  than  it  has 
to  do  with  the  home  in  the  city."  Perhaps  it  has  not,  and  yet  it  seems  in  this  iso- 
lated life  (for  it  is  in  a  measure  isolated),  there  is  all  the  more  necessity  for  hav- 
ing come  into  the  home  that  complete  harmony,  that  beautiful,  sweet  spirit  which 
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meaos  trustfulness — which  means  the  reed  home.  It  is  much  more  necessary  to  have 
it  here,  it  seems  to  me,  than  to  have  it  under  other  circumstances.  We  sometimes 
hear  persons  complain  ahout  the  boys  leaving  the  farm  and  the  girls  becoming  dissat- 
isfied with  farm  life.  Are  there  not  some  things  in  regard  to  the  home  life  of  our 
farms  that  will  account  for  these  things?  Can  we  not  ask  ourselves  this  afternoon 
the  question,  "  What  can  we  do  to  make  the  boys  happier  in  their  farm  home? 
What  may  we  do  to  make  the  girls  happy  and  contented  there?"  Certainly  we 
may  take  into  these  homes  such  means  of  culture  as  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
young  people  to  feel  that  they  have  found  there  that  which  satisfies  their  souls. 
We  may  take  things  into  these  homes  little  by  little.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
be  in  command  of  large  sums  of  money  in  order  to  take  into  the  home  these 
means  of  culture  that  will  wed  the  children  to  the  home.  After  all,  the  best  homes 
are  the  simplest  ones.  They  are  the  ones  into  which  comes  the  true  spirit.  The 
things  that  we  have  a  desire  to  have  we  generally  get.  It  is  only  a  question,  after 
all,  of  wanting  a  thing  bad  enough,  as  to  whether  we  can  have  it  or  not.  We  can 
always  find  time  to  do  the  things  we  want  to  do  the  most ;  we  can  always  find  money 
to  boy  the  things  we  treasure  mo?t.  So  it  is  not  a  question  of  money  so  much  as  it 
is  a  question  of  a  desire  to  have  these  things  that  will  bring  to  uh  the  greatest 
amount  of  culture. 

But  some  one  says :  "  The  life  of  the  farm  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  so 
very  difficult.  It  is  so  very  exacting  that  there  is  no  time  to  do  all  these  things 
you  are  speaking  of ;  and  the  people  who  live  in  villages  and  towns  have  more 
leisure."  That  is  true,  and  again  it  isnH  true,  if  we  but  use  the  remnants  of  time. 
We  have  all  the  time  there  is.  Certainly  we  can  not  claim  more  than  that.  We 
have  twenty- four  hours  every  day.  I  have  noticed  this— and  no  doubt  you  who 
are  older  than  I  have  noticed  it  more  frequently — that  persons  do  accomplish  more 
in  the  busiest  lives  in  some  way  or  other,  really  more  than  if  they  had  less  to  do. 
Have  you  not  noticed  that  the  more  you  have  to  do,  the  more  you  can  do  and  tne 
more  you  can  accomplish  ? 

Now,  in  this  isolated  life  in  the  country,  there  is  certainly  a  possibility  of 
getting  a  little  time,  if  only  a  few  minutes  each  day,  for  the  means  of  higher  cul- 
ture that  takes  one  not  above  the  ordinary  events  of  the  day — not  above  the  culture 
of  the  farm — not  above  these  things  that  attend  every-day  life— but  which  will 
make  him  morally  stronger  and  mentally  more  vigorous. 

What,  then,  should  be  in  every  country  home  looking  in  the  direction  of  that 
kind  of  cultivation  which  is  outside  of  the  physical  conditions?  What  can  we 
take  into  the  country  home  to  make  morally  stronger  and  mentally  more  vigorous 
the  inmates  of  the  home?  Certainly  we  must  have  books  in  the  country  home; 
we  must  have  periodicals  and  magazines.  There  is  more  necessity  for  these  things 
than  if  the  people  mingled  with  other  people  more  frequently  than  they  do  in 
country  homes.  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  as  we  think  of  our  friends  who  live  in  the 
country  how  much  there  is  in  the  way  of  libraries  in  country  homes;  how  much 
there  is  in  the  way  of  reading,  and  i  think  we  will  here  touch  upon  a  question 
that  will  be  a  vital  one  toward  making  a  country  home  an  ideal  one.  What  can 
we  do  if  we  are  shut  off  from  that  which  is  best  in  the  world's  books?     We  are 
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shut  oat  from  the  very  best  thought  of  the  race.  This  we  can  not  afford  to  be,  and  it 
i«i  more  fully  true  of  people  who  live  in  secluded  districts  than  it  is  of  those  who 
live  in  other  places.  We  get  a  great  deal  by  contact  with  people,  which  ia  not 
possible  for  people  in  the  country  to  get.  If  there  is  any  home  that  needs  a 
library  it  is  certainly  the  country  home.  I  often  think  of  the  good  that  was  done 
by.  the  old  township  libraries  which  were  arranged  for  by  Mr.  McClure  years  ago, 
and  which  have  done  so  much  good  in  this  State  of  ours.  I  think  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  measure  the  value  of  those  old  books.  Books  that  were  standard  books 
that  you  read  when  boys  and  girls.  Books  that  meant  something  to  you,  because 
they  were  the  world's  great  books.  I  would  if  I  could  take  that  kind  of  a  library 
into  every  one  of  these  homes.  We  want  books  that  are  books ;  books  that  mean 
something;  books  that  have  inspired  the  world  for  ages;  books  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  so  that  our  boys  and 
girls  may  become  cognizant  of  the  men  that  have  made  the  world  what  it  is  to- 
day. Those  are  things  the  country  home  can  not  afford  to  be  without.  Suppose 
that  the  hour  for  retirement  is  early;  suppose  th^it  the  boys  and  girls  can  not  sit 
up  late  at  night  to  read,  yet  I  think  every  boy  and  girl  can  find  an  hour  to  read 
every  day,  and  we  can  not  understand  what  it  would  mean  for  the  older  people  in 
these  homes  unless  we  have  practiced  it  ourselves,  as  I  know  most  of  us  have. 

We  can  not  afford  to  be  without  a  newspaper.  What  I  mean  is  not  a  detail- 
ing of  the  crimes  of  the  day.  I  sometimes  think  if  our  young  people  coold  be  en- 
tirely shut  out  from  the  terrible  recital  of  crimes  that  stain  the  pages  of  our  newspa- 
pers because  people  demand  it  they  would,  be  better  off.  Better  not  to  read  any- 
thing than  to  read  the  recital  of  such  deeds  as  fill  so  much  of  the  newspapers  of 
our  country,  simply  because  our  taste  is  so  vitiated  that  we  demand  it.  The  news- 
papers give  us  what  we  demand.  We  do  want  that  kind  of  newspaper  reading  for 
the  youuK  people  which  means  keeping  apace  with  the  world  by  knowing  what  is 
going  on ;  that  they  may  know  the  progress  of  the  race  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
They  canH  understand  it  unless  they  know  what  is  being  done;  how  ideas  are 
growing,  and  these  things  can  thus  be  impressed  upon  them  before  they  are  at- 
tracted to  other  things. 

My  friends,  it  seems  to  me  in  every  home  there  should  be  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  that  feeling  of  hopefulness,  that  extreme,  if  yon  please, 
optimistic  feeling  that  the  world  is  growing  better.  We  want  to  cultivate  that 
uplifting  spirit  which  means  faith  in  our  fellow  man  and  the  sublimest  faith  in 
God,  and  that  some  way  or  other,  after  all,  there  is  being  a  lifting  up  of  all  the 
people.  The  time  is  coming,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  near  to  us,  com- 
paratively speaking,  when  we  shall  feel  that  the  mission  of  the  race  is  not  to  culti- 
vate giants,  not  to  have  one  mountain  peak  here  and  one  there,  one  great  man  in 
a  generation,  but  the  mission  of  the  race  will  come  to  be  the  uplifting  of  the  whole 
people.  That  is  the  problem  we  are  trying  to  solve  in  this  country  to-day.  The 
whole  people  are  to  be  lifted  up.  That  is  what  Americanism  means  if  it  means 
anything.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  need  that  kind  of  reading  for 
our  children  in  the  country  homes;  reading  that  will  bring  them  in  contact  with 
that  idea  and  make  them  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  great  onward  movement, 
this  progression  that  means  at  last  the  redemption  of  the  whole  race ;  that  means 
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the  lifting  up  of  each  man  for  righteonsness.  What  shall  We  have  in  the  country 
home  that  shall  look  toward  the  culture  there  outside  of  books?  Certainly  we 
want  a  little  music;  a  little  music  in  the  plainest  home.  We  may  have  an  organ 
or  piano,  violin  or  guitar,  or  even  a  mere  French  harp,  so  that  we  may  have  some 
sweet  tones  every  day ;  something  to  cultivate  the  ear  and  make  children  love  to 
stay  there.  We  want  some  pictures  in  the  country  home;  we  want  that  which 
will  please  the  eye.  We  want  these  things  cultivated,  and  we  want  time  for  these 
things. 

It  grows  upon  us,  **  What  do  we  want  for  our  country  homes?"  We  want 
everything  that  is  best,  because  there  is  where  it  is  needed  and  where  pt'ople  de- 
serve it.  Everything  that  is  best  and  that  will  uplift  the  young  people  and  will 
keep  them  in  this  simple  life,  if  you  please,  apart  from  that  which  may  be  of  so 
much  harm  to  them.  We  want  to  keep  them  there.  I  need  not  stand  here  to  tell 
you ;  you  have  thought  of  it  more  than  I  have,  of  what  this  country  life  has  done 
in  the  history  of  the  world;  you  know  it  better  than  I  can  tell  you;  you  kcow 
what  being  reared  under  such  circumstances  means,  and  all  we  want  to  say  is  that 
we  want  to  s€e  every  country  home  under  such  conditions  as  will  bring  forth  a 
greater  development  in  character  and  a  still  greater  nobility  than  has  heretofore 
come  from  the  country  home,  and  we  know  how  much  has  come  from  there  in 
the  past. 

But  one  will  say,  "  I  don't  have  time."  We  must  take  time,  and  that  is  the 
great  fault  in  our  American  Civilization.  We  have  come  to  feel  that  we  haven't 
time  for  holidays  or  for  visiting ;  we  haven't  time  for  education,  and  so  very  many 
of  our  boys  and  girls  after  they  have  gone  a  few  winters  are  taken  out  of  school. 
They  are  not  given  time  enough ;  that  time  is  an  element  in  the  growth  of  a  young 
person's  mind  can  not  be  controverted.  We  need  to  have  these  young  people  edu- 
cated to  understand  their  sphere;  not  educated  out  of  it.  That  is  not  the  proper 
sphere  of  education.  The  young  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  feel  that  he  is  be- 
ing educated  away  from  the  sphere  to  which  he  naturally  belongs,  but  rather  the 
contrary,  which,  means  how  can  these  young  people  come  in  contact  with  such 
principles  and  such  people  as  will  remove  from'  them  the  temptations  that  naturally 
come  on  account  of  the  isolated  life  of  the  farm.  Certainly  we  can  not  over-esti- 
mate the  value  of  solitude  in  the  development  of  character— that  kind  of  solitude 
that  we  can  get  in  the  country  home,  better  perhaps  than  any  place  else.  Of  course 
we  realize  that  living  in  a  crowd  always  means  weakening.  No  man  ever  became 
great  who  con<>tantly  lived  in  a  crowd.  I  don't  believe  it  is  best  and  I  don't  think 
you  do.  We  must  have  that  kind  of  force  that  will  enable  us  to  gather  ourselves 
together  and  realize  where  we  are.  Whatever  may  be  our  aspirations,  whatever 
may  be  our  possibilities,  and  where  ever  we  may  live,  and  whatever  may  be  our 
home  and  whatever  our  circumstances,  we  ought  to  every  day  gather  ourselves 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  realize  where  in  the  world  we  are. 

Study  ourselves.  That  is  where  men  differ  from  all  other  animals.  We  are 
the  only  animal  who  can  make  ourselves  a  study.  We  know  that  the  horse  thinks 
and  so  does  the  cow;  we  know  that  every  animal  belonging  to  that  class  has 
some  power  of  thought.  They  have  remotely  some  power  of  thought,  but  we  are 
the  only  animal  who  can  make  ourselves  the  subject  of  thought.    Hence,  we  must 
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have  some  time  to  collect  ourselves — to  realize  where  we  are,  what  we  are,  whence 
we  came  and  whither  we  are  going.  So  that  kind  of  solitude  which  means 
the  highest  character  of  development  belongs  to  the  highest  kind  of  t'dncation. 
We  must  have  it;  we  must  demand  it ;.  we  must  take  time  for  it;  we  can  not  af- 
ford to  do  without  it.  We  should  make  our  work  a  means  of  culture.  A  man 
should  be  able  to  work  in  such  a  waj  that  the  very  work  he  does  makes  his  soul 
purer  and  his  mind  clearer.  And  certainly  when  we  come  to  wash  dishes  add  sweep 
rooms,  and  do  the  every  day  work  in  the  country  in  that  way,  then  are  we  reaching 
the  ideal  theory  of  work.  Qoethe  tells  us  that  we  ought  every  day  hear  a  little 
song,  Dead  a  good  poem,  look  at  a  fine  picture,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  speak  a  few 
reasonable  words.  My  friends,  whatever  be  our  circumstances,  we  ought  every  day 
to  do  those  things.  While  we  are  working  we  may  be  singing.  While  we  are 
working  we  may  be  repeating  some  divine  thought  that  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  past.  While  we  are  reading  we  may  be  dwelling  upon  some  beautiful  picture 
of  forest  or  landscape.  In  this  way  may  we  be  able  to  be  lifted  up  from  the  ideal 
home  on  earth  to  the  ideal  home  in  heaven. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  W,  H.  Levering,  1  have  sat  here  a  deeply  interested  listener.  I  was  intensely 
interested  in  the  excellent  methods  laid  down  by  Mrs.  McRea,  which  brought  to 
my  mind  a  few  things  that  have  come  under  my  observations  in  my  travels.  I  re- 
member one  time  being  in  the  home  of  a  woman — wife — mother — and  I  asked  her 
the  question,  ''  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  secret  of  the  success  you  have  attained 
in  literary  and  religious  circles — you,  who  have  a  family  to  care  for,  and  are  doing 
all  your  own  work  ?  You  certainly  have  not  time  to  study,  time  to  compose  "  (and 
she  was  no  mean  poetess,  I  assure  you),  "time  to  go  upon  the  platform  and  thrill 
the  largest  audiences,  not  with  poetic  strain,  but  with  edueaied  thougkL"  "Oh,"  she 
said,  *'  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  attained  much."  "  But,''  I  said,  "  I  know  that 
you  have  attained  it;  then  tell  me,  please,  how  you  manage  it?"  **  Well,"  she  said. 
"  I  guess  I  will  have  to  take  you  to  my  kitchen."  So  I  followed  her  to  the  kitchen, 
She  had  her  large  work-table  against  the  wall,  and  there  was  a  book  rack  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  table — fine  selection  of  books — and  holders  were  hold- 
ing the  leaves  open.  "  Now,"  she  said,  **  as  I  do  my  work,  as  I  am  baking,  ironing 
or  sprinkling  the  clothes,  or  washing  the  dishes,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  I  find  there 
books  open  before  me,  and  I  turn  first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other.  It  makes  my 
work  very  delightful,  so  that  the  day  passes  very  quickly  with  me."  And  then 
she  said,  "  1  never  have  time  to  grieve  over  my  hardships  or  work,  because  I  am  so 
absorbed  in  these  books."  "Well,  but,"  says  I,  "you  will  be  interrupted  often." 
"  But,"  she  says,  "  that  is  just  what  is  needed,  because  we  should  not  apply  our- 
selves to  books  all  the  time.  Knowledge  doesn't  come  by  reading — knowledge 
doesn't  come  by  hearing— but  by  thinking."  She  was  right.  We  must  always  mix 
five  parts  of  thinking  with  one  part  of  hearing. 

Now,  if  you  please,  there  is  one  other  case  that  I  will  give  in  detail.  I  knew 
a  woman  that  lived  far  out  on  the  prairie,  as  we  say  sometimes,  in  whose  home 
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there  was  general  neglect.  She  made  up  her  mind  that  there  must  he  some  im- 
proYement.  She  asked  the  neighbors  to  help  her,  but  they  said  thej  couldn't,  and 
so  she  thought  she  would  do  the  best  she  could.  About  five  years  after  this  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  that  community^^when  the  neighborhood  physician  told  me  that 
herself  and  husband  had  just  moved  into  a  new  house  which  they  had  built  upon 
their  farm.  He  said,  "  If  you  had  been  here  last  Saturday  you  would  have  seen  a 
procession  of  forty*five  wagons  going  to  their  home  to  a  house-warming,  and  to 
thank  her  for  what  fhe  had  done  for  the  community  in  six  years/'  I  need  not  tell 
yon  how,  but  these  things  are  possible.  Mrs.  McRae's  remarks  brought  this  to  my 
mind. 

At  another  time  I  asked  a  man,  who  had  made  great  advancement  in  study  and 
as  a  teacher,  to  what  he  ascribed  his  success?  He  said,  "Simply  doing  one  hour 
of  reading  and  five  hours  of  thinking ''    It  pays. 


THIRD  SESSION— LIVE  STOCK. 


DEHORNING  CATTLE. 


BY  H.  LBAMING,   JB ,  ROMNEY. 


Civilization  consists  in  changing  things  that  nature  has  given  us,  or  rather 
among  which  she  has  placed  us,  to  suit  our  various  necessities  and  tastes.  As  we 
advance  in  knowledge  we  find  better  ways  of  preparing  or  changing  materials  for 
food,  for  clothing,  for  dwellings,  and  for  means  of  traveling. 

We  change  water  to  steam,  and  so  obtain  a  powerful  and  obedient  seivant. 
The  sculptor,  by  great  study,  labor  and  care,  changes  the  block  of  stone  into  a  moat 
beautiful  form,  merely  to  please  the  eye.  In  the  animal  kingdom  we  find  that  man 
has  made  wonderful  changes  in  form,  in  habits  of  life,  and  in  disposition.  When 
man  began  to  dome^tticate  animals  for  more  convenient  upe,  he  kept  them  together 
and  from  wandering  from  his  habitation  by  herding.  They  were  then  put  in  large 
droves  or  flocks  and  grazed  over  extensive  lands  adjacent  to  springs  or  water 
courses.  Then  but  comparatively  few  persons  owned  the  stock ;  others  were  tLeir 
slaves  or  servants.  But  as  population  increased  and  lands  and  herds  were  di viewed 
and  sabdivided,  and  habitations  became  fixed,  it  was  found  safer  to  keep  difierent 
herds  apart  by  enclosing  lands  by  stone  walls  or  hedges  or  fences  than  by  herding. 
And  where  cattle  had  to  be  fed  and  sheltered  through  the  winter  months,  and  were 
necessarily  put  in  small  enclosures,  it  was  found  that  their  horns  were  a  source  of 
constant  irritation  and  danger  to  man  and  beast.    Removing  them  became  the 
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problem.  A  great  improvement  was  made  in  handling  cattle  when  castration  was 
adopted,  it  making  such  animals  more  quiet  and  tractable  and  giving  beef  of 
better  qiiality. 

The  shepherd  learned  to  cut  the  tai's  from  his  Iambs,  that  they  might  be 
more  cleanly.  Horses  were  docked,  probably,  at  first,  for  the  same  reason,  but  now 
only  to  please  the  eye. 

The  So<itch  were  the  first  to  produce  a  hornless  family  of  cattle,  and  it  was 
accomplished  by  the  careful  selection  and  breeding  of  muleys.  Their  Galloways 
are  a  fine  breed  of  beef  cattle,  but  are  better  suited  to  cold  climates,  like  that  of 
their  native  land,  than  to  this. 

8ome  five  or  six  years  ago  Mr.  H.  H.  Haaf,  of  Illinois,  experimented  upon  his 
cows  with  the  saw.  He  boldly  eawed  the  horns  off  of  full-grown  animals  close  to 
the  head.  He  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  results  that  he  vigorously  advocated 
the  adoption  of  this  method  of  dehorning  in  the  public  press.  This  of  couri^e 
brought  out  opposition.  All  progre8>ive  or  advanced  thoughts  always  meet  this  at 
the  outset. 

The  agricultural  papers  then  were  used  for  the  controversy,  which  was  for 
awhile  a  very  warm  one.  Carefully  reading  everything  I  could  find  on  this  sub- 
jept,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  good  reason  why  sawing  off  horns 
should  not  be  practiced,  and  that  common  sense  and  a  desire  for  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  th«%  animals  themselves  required  it.  That  the  operation  of  dehorning 
is  painful  to  the  subject  no  one  will  deny ;  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  severe,  nor  is  it 
BO  much  of  a  shock  to  the  animal  system  as  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tice would  suppose.  One  cold,  wet  storm  will  shrink  one  cow  exposed  to  it,  in 
flesh  or  milk,  more  than  dehorning  will  fifty.  The  humane— those  who  not  only 
love  their  fellqw  men  and  pity  their  miseries  and  sufferings,  and  endeavor  to  alle- 
viate them,  but  also  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  health,  comfort  and  welfare  of 
their  domestic  animals — are  compelled  to  remove  the  horns  from  their  herd  or 
keep  them  separated  by  stalls  and  ties.  The  opponents  of  this  practice  are  not 
able  to  hold  their  own  in  argument  baaed  on  facts,  so  they  combat  it  with  senti- 
ment and  theoriet*. 

The  moRt  ingenious  theory  I  have  met  is,  that  by  dehorning  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  cow  is  so  shocked  that  it  injures  her  ability  to  reproduce,  to  its  full 
value,  her  milking  qualities  in  her  offspring.  This  is  built  on  imagination,  pure 
and  simple,  and,  in  fact,  has  no  foundation  whatever.  Another  argument  is  that 
dehorning  will,  in  some  instances,  render  a  bull  infertile.  But  my  experience 
with  them,  from  yearlings  to  five  year-olds,  when  the  horns  were  sawed  off,  leads 
me  to  believe  that  thii*,  too,  is  unsupported  by  facts.  If  a  bull  should  become  in- 
fertile from  so  slight  a  cause,  his  constitution  would  be  so  bad  that  it  would  not 
be  worth  perpetuating,  and  dehorning  them  would  be  a  good  way  to  weed  out  such 
weaklings  from  breeding  stock. 

Dehorning  by  chemical  process  is  a  very  good  way  when  successful.  .But  I 
have  found  it  uncertain.  By  applying  some  strong  caustic  to  the  skin  directly 
over  the  embryo  horn6  of  a  young  calf,  the  horn  is  killed  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
I  have  tried  but  two  chemical  dehorners.     One  of  them  is  much  more  reliable  than 
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the  other,  and  I  hope  that  Bomething  will  be  found  that  will  be  entirely  reliable. 
Then  the  problem  of  hornless  cattle  will  be,  in  a  great  measure,  solved. 

Upon  examining  horn  structure  we  find  it  composed  of  two  principal  parts : 
First,  the  ontside  covering,  or  shell,  which  is  horn  proper,  then  the  core,  which  is 
bone,  for  strength.  In  joung  calves  the  horn,  or  ratber  the  bad  of  the  horn,  is 
located  in  ihe  skin,  and  is  not  attached  to  the  skull.  If  this  is  cut  out,  or  destroyed 
in  any  manner,  the  bone  does  not  grow.  The  horn  or  shell  will  grow  without  the 
bone;  this  is  the  reason  we  of  ten  see  nubs  on  cattle  that  have  had  their  horns 
sawed  ofT.  The  seat  of  the  horn  growth  is  in  the  skin  at  the  base  of  the  horn,  and 
to  have  a  smooth  and  good  job  of  dehorning,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  narrow  ring 
of  the  skin  ofi  with  the  horn. 

The  first  great  care  in  practical  dehorning  is  to  have  a  strong  and  safe  chute 
to  confine  the  animal  to  be  operated  upon,  for  then,  only,  can  you  work  quickly 
and  well.  At  the  bottom  this  chute  should  not  be  more  than  twelve  inches  wide; 
the  sides  should  be  wider  at  the  top,  making  the  sides  from  end  view  V  shaped. 
The  off  side  stationary,  the  near  side  hinged  at  the  bottom,  so  it  can  easily  be 
moved  to  or  from  the  animal  inside.  Suitable  bars  are  needed  for  front  and  back 
end,  and  then  a  strong  and  easily  adjusted  arrangement  for  confining  the  head. 
The  hard  and  slow  part  of  the  operation  is  in  confining  the  animal,  for  the  horns 
can  bs  taken  off  in  a  few  seconds.  In  young  stock  the  horn  is  very  hollow  and 
porous,  but  in  old  it  is  nearly  solid.  Some  cattle  bleed  very  profusely  when  the 
horn  is  taken  off;  others  very  little.  I  never  saw  dtae  that  I  thought  was  injured 
by  the  loss  of  blood ;  yet  in  rare  instances  it  may  happen. 

I  will  now  say  to  thase  kind-hearted  and  well-disposed  persons,  who  feel  dis- 
tressed at  the  thought  of  the  infliction  of  pain  on  dumb  animals;  that  when  I  first 
'  read  Mr.  ^Haaf's  article  on  the  sawing  off  of  horns,  I  was  horrified,  and  thought  it 
a  most  cruel  and  inhuman  act.  But,  after  thoroughly  reading  up  the  subject,  I 
concluded  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  have  for  several  years  practiced  dehorn- 
ing. And  ^o  well  pleased  am  I  with  the  results  that  I  consider  dehorning  as  a 
great  step  forward  in  civilization,  and  a  beneficent  warding  off  of  danger.  Horns 
may  be  bred  away  to  a  great  extent  by  the  use  of  polled  bulls;  but  those  who  do 
not  want  cross-bred  cattle,  and  wish  to  continue  with  the  horned  breeds,  have  de- 
horning as  a  quick  and  safe  way  to  obtain  a  hornless  herd  of  cattle. 

'Tho»e  who  are  so  far  behind  the  best  light  and  practice  of  the  times  as  to  have 
.  hornR  on  their  cattle,  I  earnestly  advise  to  have  them  taken  off  at  once.  I  am  con- 
fident that  they  will  be  delighted  with  the  result.  And  the  cattle,  by  their  actions, 
will  thank  them  for  it.  They  will  make  better  use  of  the  sheds  given  them;  let 
the  weaker  members  of  the  herd  have  a  fair  chance  at  feed  and  water,  and  be  more 
easily  handled. 

So,  do  not  stand  on  mere  sentiment  and  shudder  at  the  thought  of  pain  in- 
flicted, or  of  loss  of  blood,  for,  as  compared  with  the  benefit  to  man  and  beast,  it  is 
as  nothing. 

The  advantages,  then,  of  dehorning  are :  First,  comfort  to  the  cattle,  in  that 
they  are  in  no  danger  of  each  others'  horns.  Second,  that  they  make  much  better 
use  of  feed  racks,  and  boxes,  and  water  tanks.    Third,  that  they  take  much  less 
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room  in  the  sheds.  Fourth,  that  they  do  not  waste  nearly  so  much  feed  as  the 
horned  cittle.  Fifth,  that  the  small  or  weak  are  in  no  fear  of  the  others,  and  step 
up  to  the  feed  racks  and  water  tanks  and  get  their  share. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Harahbargtr,  I  would  like  to  ask  when  is  the  best  time  to  dehorn — what 
season  of  the  year  ? 

Mr,  0.  C,  Learning,  This  paper  was  prepared  by  my  brother.  I  think  that 
any  time  will  do  when  there  is  no  danger  of  bother  from  the  blue  fly.  Sometimes 
it  gives  trouble  if  it  is  done  in  the  summer.  Generally  the  best  time  ia  in  the 
spring,  early,  or  after  the  ground  freezes  in  the  fall.  It  is  practiced  almost  nni- 
yersally  in  our  township,  and  that  is  the  time  of  year  it  is  generally  done. 

Mr.  Hark  Baker.  In  reply  to  that  question,  which  was  just  asked,  I  wish  to 
say  that  we  have  had  some  experience.  My  son-in-law  dehorned  seventeen  or 
eighteen  last  spring,  and  we  concluded  we  were  too  laie  about  it.  We  dehorned 
about  two  weeks  before  we  turned  out  to  erass,  making  it  about  the  middle  of 
April.  We  had  them  in  with  cattle  not  dehorned  ;  and,  as  the  dehorned  cattle  had 
not  forgotten  the  use  of  their  horns  at  that  time,  they  would  naturally  attempt  to 
defend  themselves.  We  found  it  was  a  mistake,  and  we  finally  concluded  it  was 
better  to  dehorn  in  the  fall  of  the  year — in  October— so  that  they  would  forget  the 
use  of  their  horns  during  tAe  winter  season  while  feeding  together.  If  afterwards 
thrown  among  cattle  that  have  horns,  they  don't  try  to  defend  themselves,  but  ju8t 
try  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Our  judgment  is  that  it  is  better  to  dehorn  in  the  fall  of 
the  year ;  and  by  no  means  would  we  recommend  dehorning  later  than  January. 

Mr.  ManhaiL  I  have  some  yearling  cattle  that  I  would  like  to  have  dehorned. 
The  la»t  batch  of  cattle  I  had  they  did  so  much  fighting  among  them&elves,  it 
seemed  that  some  of  them  would  get  nearly  all  the  food  by  hooking  the  others 
away.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Elmer  Switzer,  as  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  it, 
if  it  would  do  to  dehorn  cattle  in  the  spring,  and  how  early  it  can  be  done.  I 
have  a  place  in  which  I  can  keep  them  well  sheltered  out  of  the  storm. 

Mr.  Elmer  Switzer,  Any  time,  I  think.  Probably  you  should  look  out  for  a 
cold  rain.    I  would  advocate  dehorning  in  the  spring,  about  the  first  of  April. 

Mr,  Magee.  I  don't  think  you  need  to  be  afraid  of  the  fliea  getting  into  the 
wound.    I  have  had  that  occur,  tut  a  little  turpentine  will  make  that  all  right. 

Mr.  W,  H,  Levering,  Touching  the  matter  of  cattle:  While  L  am  not  now  known 
as  a  farmer,  yet  I  was  brought  up  with  the  cattle.  I  have  been  getting  interested  in 
this  late  movement  and  I  was  struck  with  this  paper — I  think  a  very  excellent  one. 
There  are  two  or  three  or  four  advantages  arisin<(  out  of  this  that  are  good.  I  was 
greatly  pleased  with  that  which  said  it  made  cattle  more  peaceable,  more  kindly 
toward  each  other,  and  brought  them  nearer  together,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

This  is  like  it  is  with  human  beings.  It  used  to  be  that  war  was  the  am- 
bition of  men,  but  war  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  What  has  been  done? 
Simply  taken  off  the  horns  and  taken  the  arms  away.  Men  act  more  kindly 
toward  each  other  and  settle  things  more  peaceably.  I  guess  we  are  just  like  the 
cattle.    If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  throw  down  a  theory  for  your  investigation ; 
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I  can  Dot  form  the  condueion ;  I  am  not  wise  enough.  If  I  give  joa  the  key- 
note and  set  yon  to  thinking  you  can  form  your  own  conclusion.  We  read  in 
Isaiah  zi.,  **  The  wolf  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb.''  This  means  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  wolf  itself  shall  become  peaceable.  You  know  the  dog  is  only 
a  converted  wolf ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Ma  gee.    Not  very  well  converted,  either. 

Mr,  Levering.  Just  like  some  men.  There  are  different  kinds  of  conversion 
among  men;  there  are  some  of  them  that  are  not  very  well  converted.  The  truly 
converted  man  and  the  truly  converted  wolf  are  both  very  desirable  to  have. 

The  Chmrmon,     In  other  words,  make  good  dogs. 

Mr,  Levering.    Ye^. 

Mr.  Fumesa.    And  men  are  sometimes  dogmatic. 

Mr.  Levering,  Sometimes,  when  they  are  not  truly  converted,  they  become 
dogmatic.  I  pee  you  gentlemen  are  forming  the  conclusion  that  I  haven't  wisdom 
enough  to  speak  upon  this  question.  But  go  a  little  farther,  he  said  :  "The  cow 
and  the  bear  shall  feed  together."  How  can  the  cow  and  the  bear  feed  together? 
Further,  **  The  time  has  come  when  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox,"  What ! 
A  lion  eat  straw?  It  doe»n't  mean  straw;  it  means  herbage.  That  carries  me 
right  back :  *'As  God  created  the  earth,  so  he  created  man."  He  created  man 
without  fin.  He  created  the  lion  to  feed  on  herbage.  I  find  in  Genesis  i.,  30: 
*^And  God  provided  herbage  for  all  living,  moving  things."  Then  the  time  fhall 
«ome  when  the  lion  shall  eat  herbage  and  the  bear  shall  feed  with  the  cow.  And 
he  said:  ''There  shall  be  no  hurt  in  all  the  land."  That  was  before  sin  came 
into  the  world.  The  fall  occurred  afterwards.  Then  we  read  that  "  Everything 
passed  before,  *  •  «  the  bears  and  lions."  They  were  not  then  engaged 
in  killing  lambs.    And  so,  please,  it  is  with  dehorning  cattle. 

Mr.  Mount  I  would  like  to  ask  some  one  that  has  had  experience  with  de- 
hornio<<  cattle,  do  they  graze  as  well  as  horned  cattle?  Don't  they  herd  together 
like  sheep  in  the  pasture? 

Mr.  Fumesa.  I  wi^l  say  that  last  spring  out  in  Kanf^as,  they  told  me  their 
experience  with  dehorned  cattle  was  that  they  would  herd  together  in  flv  time  and 
get  their  no^es  down  on  the  ground  like  sheep.  To  ovtrrcome  that  difficulty  they 
introduce  a  few  with  horns  on  as  a  disturbing  element.  They  scHtter  the  herd  and 
keep  them  sattered. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  had  about  an  equal  number  of  cattle  dehorned  and  cot  de- 
horned la«t  year.  We  weighed  our  cattle  when  we  started  them  to  the  prairie  to 
^rass,  and  we  weighed  them  again  when  they  returned,  both  bunches  of  cuttle.  I 
havn't  the  figures  with  me,  and  will  have  to  state  them  from  memory.  I  think 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  average  gain  of  the  cattle.  I  can't  tell  from  ex- 
perience about  having  a  bunch  of  dehorned  cattle  all  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Biiiingsley,  I  understand  that  the  Messr?.  Peterson,  in  northern  Mont- 
gomery Ck>unty,  have  followed  dehorning  and  they  now  say  they  won't  dehorn  any 
more.  They  u^^ually  put  all  their  dehorned  cattle  together.  Of  course  there  might 
be  a  disturbing  element  placed  in  to  scatter  them.  I  am  one  of  those  whom  1 
suppose  they  call  chicken-hearted.  I  do  not  like  to  give  my  stock  any  unnecessary 
pain.    I  do  not  feel  any  necessity  for  dehorning  my  cattle.    I  have  them  all  tied 
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up  in  the  barn  to  winter  them,  and  1  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  feedins;  my 
cattle  on  sticks  and  stones.  The  only  trouble  that  I  have  with  my  cattle,  if  I  go 
out  among  them,  is  to  get  them  oat  of  my  way.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  this  talk 
about  cattle  horning  each  other  is  all  foolishness.  Of  course,  when  men  have  a 
large  herd  of  200  oi*  300  to  handle/  it  is  impossible  to  handle  them  the  way  I 
handle  my  few.  I  occasionally  have  a  cow  get  loose  in  the  stable,  bat  I  never  had 
any  serious  results.  I  think  that  I  will  have  to  get  more  hard  hearted  than  I  am 
now  if  I  ever  go  to  dehorning  cattle. 

Mr,  Magee,  My  experience  has  been  that  they  do  bunch  up,  if  that  is  any 
fault.  It  may  be  detrimental  to  the  pasture,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  to  the  cattle. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  the  cattle,  because  they  are  not  then  bothered  with  flies.  The 
object  of  bunching  up  is  to  get  rid  of  the  flies,  and  they  do  that  very  thoroughly 
by  getting  so  close  together  that  the  flies  can't  get  at  them. 

Mr,  R.  D,  Moore,  There  is  one  feature  of  the  question  that  has,  perhaps,  never 
been  touched  upon,  and  it  i^  a  very  important  one — especially  to  shippers.  We 
know  that  Chicago  cattle  buyers  have  insisted  upon  cattle  dealers  dehorning  their 
cattle  before  they  started.  I  refer  now  to  one  of  the  principal  dealers  in  White 
County,  the  Lowe  Brothers,  who  are  as  tender  hearted  as  our  Brother  Billingsley. 
They  were  as  prejudiced  against  dehorning  as  any  one  could  be,  and  they  have  de- 
cided now  in  favor  of  this  process,  upon  thia  principle  only,  that  it  is  a  saving  and 
economy  in  shipping,  and  a  bettering  of  their  condition  when  coming  into  market. 
That  has  been  sufficient  to  remove  their  prejudice,  and  they  now  dehorn  their 
cattle. 

Mr.  Bowles,  When  cattle  are  placed  in  the  car  for  shipping  purposes,  it  is  \m- 
possible  for  them  to  hurt  each  other  at  all.  They  are  placed  in  the  car  just  one 
steer  one  way,  and  then  the  next  one  another  way,  and  then  they  are  placed  under 
strange  circumstances,  and  their  disposition  is  not  so  much  to  fight. 

Mr,  Moore,  Without  making  any  discussion  on  this  point  I  simply  refer  to 
these  men,  experienced  and  practical  and  successful  stock  dealers  and  shippers,  who 
have  come  to  this  conclusion  for  this  reason,  and  the  thing  that  finally  decided 
them  in  this  matter  was  the  loss  of  some  very  valuable  cattle  by  being  hooked  to 
death  while  on  their  way  from  Monticello  to  Chicago. 

Mr,  Q,  C.  Learning,  When  shipping  cattle  I  have  gone  through  the  stock- 
yards and  have  seen  cattle  with  great  long  wounds  made —probably  in  the  cars — 
which  makes  me  feel  that  Mr.  Bowles  is  not  quite  right  upon  that. 

Mr,  Mar&halL  Mr.  Billingsley  was  talking  about  being  kind  to  the  cattle  and 
having  them  follow  him.  I  believe  mine  are  a  little  too  much  that  way ;  when  I 
go  to  feed  them  grain  in  the  trough,  they  will  horn  me  around  and  knock  the 
babket  out  of  my  arms  often.  When  their  horns  are  yet  short  they  can  use  them 
to  pretty  good  advantage.    When  they  get  a  year  old  I  would  have  them  off. 

Mr,  Billingaify,  My  feed  trough  is  arranged  so  that  I  can  walk  along  and 
feed  right  in  front  of  them.  1  don't  go  in  among  them  to  feed  them,  and  I  have 
no  trouble  with  them. 
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SHEfiP  HUSBANDRY— ITS  MANAGEMENT  AND  PROFITS. 


BY   THOMAS    E.    BOWLBS,  GRAY,   IND. 


The  question  that  I  am  hroaght  here  to  discuss  in  one  that  I  will  present  as  I 
have  found  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  poem  of  Robert  Burns  about  his 
ewe  with  the  crooked  horn,  or  to  tell  yon  that  the  first  sheep  we  had  in  Indiana 
only  brought  a  pound  and  a  half  of  wool  to  the  head.  I  will  simply  bpeak  to  you 
upon  this  subject  as  I  find  it. 

I  am  an  outdoor  sheep  raiser,  not  a  producer  of  high  priced  lambs  or  of  hot- 
house sheep.  By  circumstances  and  management  my  sheep  raising  has  been 
simply  out  of  doors.  I  take  the  ground  that  the  Creator  in  making  sbeep  clothed 
them  very  warm — gave  them  a  heavy  overcoat,  which  we  ourselves  enjoy.  And 
that  to  place  him  where  his  natural  disposition  would  lead  him — where  nature 
has  placed  him — there  is  where  he  will  make  the  most  profit. 

High  land,  and  I  will  say  clay  land,  is  most  desirable  for  a  flock  of  sheep  of 
any  that  I  have  found.  Nature  made  his  feet  to  wear  away,  but  unless  he  is  on 
gravel  or  clay,  or  stony  land,  the  feet  will  not  wesr  away  as  fast  as  they  grow,  but 
the  hoof  will  turn  under  and  grow  out  in  iront.  This  goes  to  show  that  the  sheep 
is  not  in  his  natural  element.  It  used  to  be  claimed  that  they  ate  too  much  com, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  sheep  of  twenty  years  ago  is  chargeable  with  eating  too 
much  corn. 

I  have  found  by  experience  that  a  sheep  house,  warmly  kept,  is  not  so  good 
for  the  sheep  as  to  let  them  be  out  of  doors  with  a  protection  of  bushes  or  something 
of  that  kind.  My  sheep  experience  has  been  mostly  upon  a  timbered  farm,  and 
from  that  standpoint  I  am  going  to  talk.  I  have  figured  it  out  that  there  is  noth- 
ing I  can  keep  upon  the  farm  that  will  make  me  a  better  living  than  sheep.  I  have 
figured  my  farm  at  a  cost  of  $60  an  acre.  The  interest  on  that  money  is  figured 
at  8  per  cent.  I  can  get  all  that  I  want  at  6  per  cent.,  but  to  give  plenty  of  room, 
I  have  figured  at  8  per  cent.;  that  would  be  $4  per  acre.  The  taxes,  on  the 
average,  I  will  figure  about  80  cents  upon  one  acre.  And  one  acre  of  land  seeded 
with  grass,  clover,  timothy  and  blue  gras^  well  mixed,  will  maintain  five  ewes,  and 
I  believe  some  men  in  the  audience  will  put  it  higher.  From  each  of  those  five 
ewes  I  will  be  safe  in  saying  I  will  clip  eight  pounds  of  wool  and  sell  it  at  25  cents 
a  pound,  which  is  the  usual  selling  price;  that  is  12.00.  I,  figure  it  out  that  a 
lamb  will  weigh  ninety  pounds,  and  at  5  cents  per  pound  it  is  worth  $4.50.  Then 
at  that  kind  of  figuring,  I  have  $3^  50  for  the  use  of  the  land.  I  also  secure  the 
fertilization  of  the  thin  upland,  because  the  sheep  gather  the  pasturage  from  the 
low  lands  and  sleep  upon  the  higher  points.  Sheep  always  seek  high  points  on 
which  to  sleep — that  is  their  nature. 

On  the  19th  of  February  I  parted  with  a  flock  of  100  sheep  at  $6  per  head. 
Some  men  might  say  "your  sheep  sold  well,"  but  I  don't  think  they  did.  I  would 
like  to  have  them  back  and  pay  the  cash  for  them,  for  my  new  location  would 
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furni&h  me  with  the  pasturage.  I  am  speaking  of  the  common  eheep  of  our  country 
as  we  find  them.  Well,  ]  figure  it  down  about  this  way  :  A  month  ago  this  100 
head  of  sheep  would  cost  me  SHOO.  The  wool  would  amount  to  7  pounds  to  the  head 
— and  I  know  I  could  get  more — and  bring  $175.  I  would  have  85  lambs  worth  $4 
per  head,  making  $340  for  the  lambs.  The  wool  and  lambs  will  bring  $515  before 
the  first  of  September,  and  I  will  have  the  old  sheep  left.  There  is  nothing  I 
have  touched,  excepting  horses,  that  has  been  so  lucrative  aa  sheep  husbandry. 
But  take  the  hot-house  sheep,  there  is  money  in  them  also.  The  man  who  has  a 
warm  sheep  house  and  produces  early  lambs  for  the  April  market  will  get  7  cents 
a  pound.  He  gets  a  little  higher  price  because  there  is  more  work  about  it.  There 
is  more  work  getting  the  fertilizer  out  upon  the  farm.  The  management  is  simply 
clover  hay.  My  100  head  of  sheep  thi^  winter  didn't  eat  a  buahel  of  com.  The 
sheep  had  the  finest  quality  and  abundance  of  clover  hay.  That  was  all  they 
needed.  This  means  cheap  feed,  as  I  can  not  sell  clover  hay  at  $4  a  ton  in  my 
locality. 

Again  I  will  say  I  like  to  keep  sheep  for  they  help  to  clean  up  my  farm.  I 
will  admit  that  sheep  will  browse  down  hazel  brush,  blackberry  and  dewberry 
vines.  I  was  troubled  with  one  field  of  those  vines,  and  I  simply  put  sheep  on 
them,  and  they  disappeared.  There  is  a  gain  from  that:  The  sheep  will  do  a 
great  deal  for  the  hazel  bruRh,  but  I  question  whether  the  hazel  brush  will  do- 
much  for  the  sheep.  It  wouldn't  probably  justify  a  man  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
eradicting  them,  however,  by  manual  labor. 

I  find,  in  my  farming,  that  sheep  are  practically  free  from  disease.  There  ia 
no  great  f  atalitj  among  the  sheep — no  such  disease  as  hog  cholera ;  but  you  find 
them  a  very  difficult  animal  to  doctor.  I  simply  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  find 
that  when  sheep  get  sick,  they  nearly  always  die.  I  will  go  no  further  on  that 
question  for  fear  I  might  become  dogmatic. 

The  fact  that  Indiana  haH  1,842,000  sheep  is  wondeiful;  but,  you  come  ta 
think  of  it,  the  State  is  amply  able  to  carry  four  million.  There  is  hardly  a  farm 
that  I  know  of  that  couldn't  carry  15  or  20  sheep,  and  the  cost  of  the  pasturage 
would  not  be  felt  at  the  end  of  the  year.  When  the  farmer  reckons  up  his  accounts, 
he  finds  there  are  many  nooks  and  corners  where  a  sheep  can  get  a  good  living, 
but  where  a  steer  or  colt  would  simply  starve  to  death.  This  is  a  question  that  I 
have  taken  up  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Every  farmer  will  find  some  line  of 
business)  that  he  hafl  a  special  liking  for;  it  may  be  his  cattle,  or  hb  horses  or  his 
poultry.  If  you  have  a  liking  for  eheep  you  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  with 
sheep.    Or  if  your  trend  is  towards  hordes  you  will  probably  succeed  with  horses. 

I  am  not  going. to  say  that  eyerj  man  will  succeed  with  sheep,  because  some 
of  them  fail.  Some  don't  like  them ;  some  don't  care  for  them.  One  thing  that 
induces  me  to  keep  sheep  is  that  they  are  very  easy  on  fences.  I  never  had  a  sheep- 
in  my  life  to  tear  down  a  gate.  I  never  saw  sheep  jump  upon  each  other.  They 
are  absolutely  harmless  toward  each  other  and  toward  all  other  classes  of  animals. 
They  will  make  the  land  richer  instead  of  poorer.  To  the  man  that  is  pulling^ 
against  the  stream ;  that  is  in  debt;  that  is  looking  forward  to  some  time  when  he 
may  have  a  place  of  his  own  to  plow  and  to  plant—I  say  to  him  "  keep  a  few 
sheep."    And  to  the  man  who  is  farming  for  pleasure  a  hundred  or  more  acres  in 
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the  fertile  valley  of  the  Wabash;  who  simply  loves  to  drive  out  on  the  farm  for  a 
few  hours  aod  manage  it  for  the  pleasure  there  is  in  it-— I  would  say  there  is  noth- 
ing that  he  can  raise  with  so  great  a  profit,  or  that  will  keep  so  free  from  disease, 
or  that  will  respond  more  readily  to  the  labor  and  care  of  the  good  huHbandmen 
than  a  flock  of  sheep.  And  to  the  tenent  farmer,  which  class  I  sm  just  in  the  act 
of  changing  from,  I  would  say  there  is  nothing  that  is  more  productive,  nothing 
that  will  bring  you  nearer  to  the  goal— a  home  of  your  own —  than  a  flock  of 
100  ewes. 

Niow  I  will  divide  the  time  with  the  gentleman  who  is  to  follow  me,  and  I  shall 
be  thankful  for  any  questions  or  criticisms. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Mount,  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  able  pref^entation  that  we  have  had  of  this  subject.  Sheep  husbandry 
is  a  growing  industry.  It  is  at  this  time  a  most  profitable  branch  of  farming,  and 
I  find  a  growing  interest  in  sheep  husbandry  through  the  State.  In  nearly  all  the 
southern  counties  the  farmers  are  demanding  more  sheep  and  fewer  dogs.  They 
realize  the  importance  of  sheep  husbandry  to  that  part  of  the  State.  So,  I  say  the 
outlook  for  profit  in  sheep  husbandry  is  indeed  flattering  at  this  time. 

Two  things  are  to  be  considered  in  profitable  sheep  husbandry — the  sheep  that 
will  be  profitable  for  both  wool  and  mutton.  Those  are  the  two  things  that  are  to 
be  considered  in  profitable  pheep  husbandry — wool  and  mutton.  In  engaging  in 
an  industry  we  like  to  consider  the  profits  present  and  prospective.  We  know  that 
at  this  time  sheep  husbandry  is  very  profitable,  and  we  should  consider  that  there 
is  a  growing  demand  for  wool  and  mutton.  The  indications  are  that  the  industry 
will  continue  to  be  a  profitable  one.  We  find  that  sheep  husbandry  is  profitable 
for  another  reason.  No  stock  can  be  kept  upon  a  farm  that  will  keep  the  fields  so 
neat  as  sheep;. and  no  stock  can  be  kept  upon  a  farm  that  will  tend  to  enrich  the 
soil  BO  rapidly  as  sheep.  A  South  Carolinian,  discussing  this  question  in  the  South- 
ern Cultivator,  says  that  ten  sheep  will  produce  thirty-eight  dollarM  worth  of  ferti- 
lizing material  in  a  year.  He  adopts  the  plan  of  herding  his  sheep  with  a  tempo- 
rary fence  upon  his  barren  land,  and  retains  them  a  few  nights  at  a  place.  He  is 
enthusiastic  in  the  belief  that  a  great  share  of  the  profits  in  sheep  husbandry  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fertilizing  of  the  land. 

Another  reason  why  sheep  husbandry  is  profitable  is  the  ease  with  which  sheep 
can  be  managed.  Now,  I  am  no  stickler  for  breeds  of  sheep,  and  shall  say  nothing 
along  that  line.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  sheep  for  both  mutton  and  wool  is 
the  pheep. 

To  show  the  rapid  development  of  the  sheep  industry  in  this  country,  the  in- 
creased amount  of  wool  consumed,  the  rapidity  with  which  woolen  factories  have 
been  started  up  in  our  country,  and  to  show  that  that  demand  is  still  increasing,  I 
wish  to  refer  you  to  a  few  facts.  In  1860  we  had  sixty-three  woolen  mills  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  capital,  in  round  numbers,  of  thirty  million  dollars,  consum- 
ing eighty-three  million  pounds  of  wool,  paying  ten  million  dollars  in  wages  to 
forty-three  thousand  employes,  and  delivering  a  product  worth  sixty-five  million 
dollars. 
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In  twenty  ye&rs,  in  1880,  the  woolen  factories  had  increa^d  to  over  two  hun- 
dred, with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  million  dollars,  paying  in  wages, 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty  one  thousand  hands,  forty-seven  million  dollars,  with  an 
annual  product  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-seyen  million  dollars.  Factories  more 
than  doubled,  capital  increased  more  than  five  hundred  per  cent,  givipg  employ- 
ment to  four  times  as  many  hands,  and  the  annual  product  increased,  in  twenty 
years,  two  hundred  million  dollars. 

We  find  in  1870  that  the  woolen  factories  in  this  country  stood  seventh  in  the 
list  of  great  industries,  an  follows:  (1)  Flour  and  grist  mills,  (2)  slaughter  and 
packing  houses,  (3)  iron  and  steel  manufactories,  (4)  saw  mills,  (5)  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  (6)  cotton  manufacturing,  (7)  woolen  mills. 

In  ten  years  (1880),  the  woolen  mills  had  passed  that  of  cotton,  and  that  of  the 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  and  that  of  saw  mills,  and  aiood  fourth  in  the  list 
instead  of  seienih. 

We  find  that,  in  1860,  we  had  twenty-two  million  sheep  in  the  United  States, 
with  an  annual  wool  clip  of  sixty  million  pounds ;  in  1884  there  were  ninety-five 
thousand  six  hundred,  with  a  wool  clip  of  three  hundred  million  pounds  of  wool. 

For  a  few  years  statistics  show  a  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  in  the 
production  of  wool,  and  we  now  have  fewer  bheep  in  the  United  States  than  we  had 
in  1884.  Farmers  commenced  telling  sheep  when  the  price  started  down,  and  the 
lower  the  price  the  more  rapidly  they  sold  the  sheep.  I  remember  asking  a  num- 
ber of  farmers  why  they  were  selling  their  sheep  in  the  very  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  demand  for  wool  was  constsntly  enlarging  and  the  demand  for  mutton  was 
enlarging.  They  replied  that  they  were  not  worth  anything— the  very  reason  of 
all  ressons  why  they  ought  not  to  have  sold  the  sheep.  They  ought  to  have  been 
buyers  instead  of  sellers.  I  told  these  men  that  ''in  lees  than  five  years  you  will  be 
buying  them  back  at  an  advance  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  price  you  sold 
them  at."     When  the  price  started  up,  as  I  predicted,  the  farmers  .wan  ted  to  buy. 

In  1840  the  average  yield  of  fleece  was  1.85  pounds;  in  1850,  2.45  pounds;  in 
1860,  4.70  pounds,  and  in  1887,  6.60  pounds  was  the  yield  per  sheep  in  this  country. 

We  also  find  an  increased  demand  for  wool.  In  1810  the  woolen  manufuctoriea 
of  the  United  States  only  consumed  three-fourths  pound  of  wool  per  capita  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country.    In  1880  we  consumed  six  pounds  per  capita. 

Judge  William  Lawrence,  President  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, in  an  address  before  the  American  Congress  of  Farmers  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, said  that  the  amount  of  wool  needed  in  this  country  by  our  factories  and 
the  amount  of  wool  used  in  the  goods  that  are  manufactured  abroad  and  brought 
to  this  country — placing  it  upon  the  basis  of  unwashed  wool — was  six  hundred 
million  pounds  of  wool,  while  we  produce  but  little  more  than  three  hundred  mil- 
lion pounds.  So  we  can  see  from  these  facts,  farmers,  that  the  woolen  market  is  not 
likely  to  be  greatly  overstocked.  Whether  Judge  Lawrence  was  exactly  correct  in 
his  statement  or  not  I  shall  question;  but,  evidently,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
lack  of  wool  in  this  country,  and  in  view  of  this  increased  demand  sheep  hus- 
bandry will  not  be  lacking  in  profits. 

Now  as  to  the  profits  in  sheep  husbandry :  I  will  illustrate  by  giving  a  little 
personal  experience  relative  to  the  sheep  industry.    On  the  first  of  January,  1891, 
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I  made  an  inventory  of  mj  sheep.  I  had  on  hand  two  hundred  and  two  ^ead  of 
sheep,  and  I  invoiced  them  at  $954.  During  the  year  1891,  I  sold  $1,(>37.70 
worth  of  sheep  and  wool ;  leaving  on  the  first  of  last  January,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  head  of  sheep,  as  against  two  hundred  and  two  the  year  before.  Now 
if  I  didn't  make  my  inventory  high  enough,  it  wouldn't  matter  much  as  to  the 
question  of  profits;  since  I  now  have  only  eleven  sheep  less,  with  $1,037.70  as 
profits  from  these  sheep. 

Now  as  to  the  management :  Each  farmer  must  manage  his  flock  of  sheep  to 
suit  his  immediate  surroundings.  I  do  not  market  my  lambs,  but  keep  them  a 
year  and  clip  them  once,  and  then  sell  them  for  mutton  in  June  or  the  first  of 
July.  I  find  I  csn  get  greater  profits  by  this  management  than  to  sell  the  lambs. 
Laf t  year  after  shearing  the  yearlings,  I  sold  ninety-six  head  at  six  dollars.  They 
clipped  me  $2.50  to  the  sheep,  making  a  yearling  sheep  value  up  to  $8.50;  and  that 
is  more  profit  than  if  I  had  sold  the  lambs.  I  sold  both  my  yearling  ewes  and  the 
lambs  last  spring,  which  is  something  I  never  did  before.  I  was  offered  a  rather 
fancy  prion  for  them  and  I  bold  them.  My  rule  is  to  have  my  lambs  dropped  about 
the  first  of  April,  and  during  the  summer  I  csre  for  them  carefully.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  winter  I  go  through  the  flock  of  lambs  and  pick  out  the  weaker  ones; 
at  the  same  time  I  go  through  my  flock  of  ewes  and  cull  them.  When  shearing,  if 
I  find  a  ewe  is  not  turning  off  a  heavy  fleece  and  I  don't  like  the  texture  of  the 
wool — unless  it  is  a  very  extra  ewe — I  brand  her  and  cull  that  one  out  in  the  fall. 
We  Qarefully  cull  our  ewes  and  lambs  every  fall,  and  I  find  that  I  can  sell  the  culls 
at  very  good  prices.  To  make  sheep  husbandry  profitable,  the  farmer  should  not 
permit  any  man  to  go  through  the  flock  and  take  out  the  best;  but  you  should 
watch  your  flock  carefully  and  take  out  your  weaker  ones— the  ones  you  deem  not 
so  profitable.  In  my  experience  I  find  the  plan  given  more  profitable  than  sell- 
ing lambs  in  the  fall.  I  tried  that  once,  very  carefully  looking  to  the  profits  to  be 
realized ;  and  the  rest  of  the  time  I  sold  in  the  npring.  I  clip  my  sheep  in  the 
spring.  If  any  of  my  ewes  fail  to  have  lambs,  and  they  are  not  extra  good  ewes,  I 
put  them  up  and  feed  them  on  clover  and  sell  them  the  last  of  June  or  the  first  of 
July  for  mutton.  I  find  thiR  management  quite  profitable.  I  am  wintering  thia 
winter  sixty-seven  yearling  sheep.  I  give  them  all  the  clover  hay  in  the  racks  that 
they  will  consume ;  I  give  the  lambs  a  half  a  bushel  each  of  shelled  corn  and  oats 
mixed,  giving  a  half  a  bushel  at  each  feed.  I  haven't  housed  my  ewes  this  win- 
ter. I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  best  plan  to  house  too  closely ;  and  hence  I  am 
letting  my  ewes  run  on  blue  grass  and  feeding  them  an  ear  of  corn  a  day.  That  is 
the  way  I  am  managing  my  ewes  and  yearling  sheep. 

We  have  1,800,000  sheep  in  Indiana.  We  ought  to  have  four  times  that  num- 
ber of  sheep.  The  profits  of  the  farm  would  be  greater;  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
would  be  far  better  than  at  present,  and  the  farms  would  present  a  much  more  tidy 
appearance.  I  am  quite  sure  the  man  who  will  grow  sheep  and  give  them  proper 
attention  will  find  it  a  lucrative  branch  of  farming;  but  sheep  husbandry,  like 
any  other  department  of  farming,  requires  care.  With  care  sheep  husbandry  is 
profitable,  barring  the  dogs.  There  are  parts  of  our  State  where  sheep  can  not  be 
successfully  raised  because  of  the  dogs  making  inroads  upon  the  flocks.  I  have 
heard  many  men  state  this  winter  at  Farmers'  Institutes  that  they  have  attempted 
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to  grow  sheep  and  have  had  a  whole  flock  mangled  or  destroyed  in  a  single  night; 
and  that  they  have  given  up  discoara^ped.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  soathern 
part  of  the  Slate,  where  dogs  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  central  and  northern 
part  of  the  State ;  ana  that  is  really  the  part  of  the  State  where  sheep  ought  to  be 
grown  more  than  at  present. 

Mr,  Albaugh,  I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  Mount  what  ia  the  cause  of  the 
sheep  losing  their  wool. 

Senator  Mount.  I  think  at '  times  it  is  caused  by  ezceisive  feeding.  If  you 
founder  sheep  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  fleece  after.  I  think  irregular  feeding  is 
the  cause  of  sheep  losing  their  wool.  I  have  known  a  few  instances  of  sheep 
foundering  on  c^rn,  and  they  almost  invariably  lose  their  fleece. 

Mr,  Isaac  LtUz.  I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have  a  hedge  and  keep  it 
well  trimmed,  and  the  sheep  and  the  hedge  get  along  first  rate.  I  haven't  any 
barbed  wire  fence,  but  I  have  seen  many  places  where  sheep  along  barbed  wire 
fences  look  quite  bare. 

Mr.  Albaugh.  While  I  had  sheep  I  always  found,  when  they  began  to  shed 
their  woo),  on  examination,  that  the  opening  at  the  fork  of  the  foot  would  be 
closed.  There  would  be  no  flowing  out  of  the  fluid,  and  if  let  alone  the  sheep  will 
grow  lame.  I  have  caught  two  sheep  and  opened  that  opening  with  some  pointed 
instrument  and  the  shedding  of  the  wool  would  cease  and  the  lameness  disappear. 
Is  there  any  connection  between  that  and  the  shedding  of  the  wool  ? 

Senator  Mount.    I  can't  answer  that  question,  Mr.  President. 

Mr,  Thom^Mm,  I  think  that  sheep  lose  their  wool  on  account  of  the  method  of 
handling,  and  partly  from  the  cause  that  has  been  suggested  here  by  the  first 
speaker.  Many  farmers  let  the  sheep  run  out  and  be  exposed  to  the  storm  such  a 
winter  as  tbif*,  anH  they  think  the  eheep  are  getting  along  all  right  until  about 
this  time  of  the  year,  when  they  observe  that  something  mui*t  be  done  to  save  them. 
And  then  they  commence,  this  excessive  feeding  that  the  Senator  has  suggested, 
and  that,  by  starting  up  a  growth,  loosens  the  fleece.  I  am  opposed  to  this  hot- 
house work,  or  excessive  housing  of  sheep,  bat  [  do  think  they  ought  to  be  housed 
in  season.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistakf^  to  allow  the  sheep  out  in  the  cold 
rain  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before.  The  man  who  does  that  will  lose  one  of  the 
greatest  profits,  I  think.  I  wank  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  hazel  brush  question 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Bowles)  on  that  point.  I  think,  by 
handling  them  properly,  we  can  take  the  briera  and  hazel  brush  and  all  noxious 
weeds  to  a  great  extent  ofi*  of  our  farms  with  our  sheep. 

Mr,  Fumeis.  I  understood  Mr.  Bowlea  to  make  the  statement  that  an  acre  of 
ground  would  maintain  five  sheep.  Do  you  mean  that  the  sheep  will  be  kept  on 
an  acre  a  whole  year  ? 

Mr.  Bowles,    No,  sir;  during  the  pasturing  season;  it  would  take  some  hay. 

Mr.  Fumew,    How  much  more  would  it  take  ? 

Mr,  Bowles.    I  think  it  would  require  a  ton  of  hay  to  winter  five  sheep. 

3fr.  Fumess.  You  would  have  to  take  the  value  of  a  ton  of  hay  from  your 
profits? 

Mr.  Bowles.     Yes. 
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Mr.  Fumess.  This  question  is  one  that  calls  for  dbcussion.  There  isn't 
enough  diecussion ;  it  is  all  on  one  side.  Pat  came  before  his  employer  one  morn- 
ing somewhat  dilapidated,  and  the  employer  said:  "Pat,  what  is  the  matter?" 
''O,''  said  Pat,  ''nothing,  only  my  wife  and  I  had  a  dittcassion  last  night  with 
sticks.''  There  don't  seem  to  be  much  discussion  with  sticks  in  this.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  the  opposite  side. 

Mr.  Harafiharger.  Brother  Mount  and  brother  Bowles  have  given  their  experi- 
ence with  sheep.  I  claim  to  be  a  lover  of  fheep.  I  juBt  want  to  give  the  profits 
on  one  hundred  and  forty-four  sheep  for  one  jesr,  starting;  with  one  hundred  and 
forty-four.  At  present  I  have  one  hundred  and  forty-two.  By  culling  about  thirty 
of  the  worst  ewes  and  retaining  thirty  of  my  best  ewe  lambs  in  their  place,  I  claim 
that  my  one  hundred  and  forty- two  are  worth  more  than  the  one  hundred  and 
forty*four  a  year  ago.  My  profit  on  that  buuch  of  sheep  was  $1,140.88  for  last 
year.  I  have  the  ezperieoce  of  four  years  here,  but  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
time.  I  want  to  encourage  every  man  to  raise  sheep.  They  will  eat  the  plantain 
out  of  your  fielded,  the  rag-weed  out  of  your  blue-gra«s,  and  clean  up  your  hazel 
brush. 

Mr.  BlUingdey.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mount  how  much  he  gets  out  of  the 
mutton  and  wool  that  is  all  profit. 

Senntor  Mount.  I  am  thankful  for  that  question  I  should  have  stated  when 
I  gave  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  from  my  flock  of  sheep  last  year,  that  I  claim 
a  clear  profit  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  invested.  The  other  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  sales  was  about  the  cost  of  keeping  the  sheep;  but  I  will  let  the 
audience  figure  that  themselves.  Every  farmer  knows  what  it  takes  to  keep  a 
sheep;  and  when  the  proceeds  are  givin,  he  can  figure  that  according  to  his  own 
maximum  basis. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  would  like  to  ask  any  gentleman  of  experience  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  preference  to  the  kind  of  pasture?  Is  clover,  timothy,  or  blue  grass 
preferable? 

Mr.  Bowles.  I  am  an  advocate  of  blue-gra^s  pasture  as  the  best  place  sheep 
can  be  in. 

Senator  Mount,  I  will  say  that,  for  summer,  I  regard  clover  as  the  be.-it  for 
sheep,  and  blue-grass  for  winter. 

Mr,  Thompson.  The  gentleman  (Mr.  Furness)  has  suggested  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  little  discussion.  I  would  express  an  opinion,  which  is  backed  by  some 
little  ex()erl<>nce,  and  that  is  that  you  would  not  improve  the  general  fertility  of 
any  kind  of  pasture  land  by  pasturing  sheep  upon  it  without  you  feed  them  a  little 
something.  If  you  pasture,  say  forty  acrts  of  your  sheep  land  through  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  continue  that  for,  say  ten  years,  or  even  five,  you  will  probably 
not  incroHse  the  fertility  of  the  field  a  great  deal,  possibly  none  at  all.  I  think  in 
order  to  have  the  very  best  blue-grass  pasture,  even  for  sheep,  you  must  feed  the 
sheep  on  the  land  or  else  manure  it,  and  we  have  adopted  both  plans.  You  can't 
make  something  out  of  nothing,  I  think. 

Mr.  MarBhalL  I  have^had  some  experience  in  sheep  raising,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Bowles'  statement  is  a  little  misleading.     In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  the 
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average  flock  of  sheep  or  ewes  will  shear  eight  pounds  of  wool.  In  the  aeconii 
place,  if  he  does  not  make  his  statement  of  the  sale  of  his  lambs  until  they  weigh 
ninety-five  pounds,  they  are  nearer  yearlings  than  lambs.  I  think  that  is  mislead- 
ing. I  am  a  friend  to  the  s^ieep ;  I  think  there  is  money  in  them,  bat  I  think  we 
will  have  to  strike  an  average. 

Mr,  Bowles.    Lambs,  of  certain  breeds,  dropped  in  February,  will,  by  June^ 
first,  weigh  ninety-five  pounds. 


HOW    SHALL    WE    REALIZE    THE    MOST    PROFIT    FROM    PORK 

PRODUCTION  ? 


BY  L.  N.  J^TER,  COLBURN. 


The  original  country  of  the  hog,  like  that  of  the  other  domesticated  animala 
of  the  farm,  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  past.  Yet,  ever  since  history  began,  the 
hog  has  been  known  in  a  wild  state  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe.  That  the  hogs- 
of  all  those  countries  had  a  common  origin,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  all 
belong  to  the  same  class,  wascrofa^  and  also,  by  the  more  important  fact  that  they 
are  all  fertile  together* and  continue  to  produce  fertile  offspring  from  generatioD 
to  generation. 

Though  history  gives  but  little  concerning  the  hog,  it  is  important  to  the  pork 
producer  that  he  understand  the  swine  tribe. 

.  We  find  that  the  hog  can  live  on  flesh  as  well  as  vegetables,  and  need  not  fear 
if  our  swine  do  get  a  little  flesh  to  eat,  nor  should  we  hesitate  to  give  them  in  their 
slop  particles  of  fleih,  as  we  thereby  give  them  natural  food. 

One  should  so  produce  his  pork  as  to  have  it  ready  for  market  at  the  most 
profitable  season  of  the  year.  I  have  found,  by  careful  observation  for  several 
years,  that  the  ppring  and  fall  markets  are  the  best.  But  some  one  may  wonder 
what  I  mean  by  spring  and  fall  markets.  I  simply  mean  by  spring  market  that 
which  occurs  after  March  and  before  July,  and  by  fall  market  that  which  occurs 
after  August  and  before  November.  Now,  to  prepare  pork  for  these  two  markets, 
I  have  followed  the  plan  of  two  farrowing  seasons  with  one  lot  of  brooders,  and 
have  found  that  they  produce  nearly  or  quite  as  well  as  if  they  had  farrowed  once 
a  year.  Pigs  farrowed  in  July  and  August  are  ready  for  the  spring  market,  and 
those  farrowed  in  January  and  February  for  the  fall  market.  I  seldojn  keep  a 
hog  until  it  it)  a  year  old,  as  I  have  found  it  more  profitable  to  sell  at  eight,  nine, 
or  ten  months  of  age. 

Now  let  us  look  after  the  brooders,  pigs  and  fattening  hogs.  To  be  a  success- 
ful pork  producer,  one  must  have  his  brooders  selected  from  a  strain  of  prolific 
breeders,  and  must  give  them  a  reasonable  degree  of  care.  One  should  prepare  a 
proper  place  early,  so  that  the  brooder  may  become  well  acquainted  with  her  new 
quarters ;  then  you  may  feel  assured  that  she  will  do  her  part  to  make  a  successf at 
and  profitable  pork  producer.     After  the  farrowing  season  is  over,  give  them,  in 
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Slimmer,  a  nice,  neat  and  shadj  place,  free  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  snn  in 
the  heat^of  the  day ;  and  in  winter  a  tbtj  snug  and  warm  place,  so  arranged,  if 
possible,  that  the  sun  can  pour  in  his  warm,  cheerful  rays. 

Now  we  have  the  little  fellows  in  the  pen,  and  must  wait  eight,  nine,  or  ten 
months  before  we  can  realize  a  handsome  profit  on  them.  In  the  meantime  we 
must  go  on  with  the  good  work  begun,  and  push  it  forward  to  completion,  which 
will  require  a  great  amount  of  labor  of  various  kinds.  While  the  oflspring  are  in 
the  pen  with  the  mother  it  is  a  good  time  to  bring  the  slop  pail  into  service;  but 
do  not  depend  on  the  slop  alone.  Give  some  solid  food,  some  kind  of  grain — com, 
wheat,  or  rye.  I  find  it  not  best  to  feed  a  lar^e  quantity  at  a  time,  but  often. 
Feeding  three  times  a  day  is  much  better  than  twice  a  day.  After  a  short  time,  in 
the  summer  season,  the  pen  may  be  opened,  and  the  old  and  young  allowed  to  go 
out  and  in  at  their  pleasure,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  farm  pasture.  But 
not  so  in  the  winter  season.  The  brooder  must  then  be  kept  in  the  pen  until  the 
warm,  sunny  days  of  spring  have  come;  but  long  before  spring  an  opening  may 
be  made  in  the  pen  and  the  pigii  allowed  to  run  out  and  in  when  they  choose. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  the  old  and  the  young  are  out  of  the  pen  nnd 
have  began  to  graze,  and,  perhaps  to  root.  And  methinks  I  hear  the  owner  begin 
to  whistle  loud  enough  to  call  two  dogs  when  he  has  but  one,  and  to  call  for  help, 
ringi«  and  ringers,  to  deprive  the  poor  dumb  brute  of  one  of  the  essential  ways  she 
has  of  maintaining  health  and  ridding  the  farm  of  insects  and  various  kinds  of 
weeds.  Throw  away  your  rings  and  break  your  rinsrer,  or  use  it  for  some  other 
purpose,  and  let  the  old  sow  and  her  family  help  you  take  care  of  the  farm,  and 
save  you  drug  bill. 

While  hogs  are  running  out  in  the  pasture  I  think  two  meals  a  day  of  corn  or 
other  srain  and  plop  are  sufficient.  By  slop  I  mean  milk,  soapsuds  and  other  fluid 
wastes  from  the  kitchen.  See  to  it,  now,  that  your  hogs  are  kept  growing  in  a 
good  healthy  condition,  and  free  from  lice.  I  find  salt  good  for  hog-*,  ana  give 
some  to  mine  every  week.  I  scatter  the  salt  thinly  on  tbe  floor  of  the  feed  pen, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  hogs  from  becoming  sick  by  eating  too  much.  It  is  also 
a  good  way  to  give  the  salt  with  wood  ash^s. 

As  a  health-preserving  remedy  I  use  Thompson's  (or  Thomas')  recipe.  I 
mean  by  good  growing  condition  that  they  be  kept  in  good  flesh  by  the  use  of 
enough  grain  of  some  kind.  By  all  means  keep  your  hogs  in  a  good  thriving  con- 
dition, and  then  when  you  want  to  pen  up  your  swine  to  fatten  they  are  ready  to 
sh'ow  flesh  for  the  amount  of  corn  they  eat,  and  instead  of  having  to  feed  fifteen 
or  eighteen  weeks  your  swine  are  ready  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  weeks.  I  think 
it  best  to  feed  hogs  three  times  a  day  after  they  hate  been  penned  up  to  fatten.  I 
also  find  it  a  good  rule  not  to  give  them  so  much  feed  at  one  time  that  they  will 
run  over  it  and  waste  it.  Qive  them  just  enough  to  keep  them  from  squealing  for 
more,  and  so  they  will  have  appetite  sufficient  to  come  to  the  feeding  floor  for  each 
meal.  To  my  mind  swine  handled  as  above  described  will  enable  us  to  realize 
most  from  pork  production. 
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W,  H.  Aibaugk.  To  prod  ace  pork  for  profit  the  producer  must  consider  the 
matter  in  all  its  bearing?.  I  may  produce  pork  profitably  by  following  a  given  line 
of  fecdiDg,  while  my  neighbor  may  follow  a  different  line  of  feeding  with  equally 
good  or  better  results.  Hence,  I  do  not  think  that,  in  so  far  as  the  matter  of  feeding^ 
is  concerned,  any  given  course  can  be  marked  out  to  fill  all  requirements  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  and  circumstances.  The  first  item  to  consider  is  breeding.  Swine 
should  not  be  bred  until  twelve  months  old  at  least.  Only  well  developed  indi- 
viduals should  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  All  imperfectly  developed  hogs  are 
fit  only  for  the  butcher's  block.  There  are  still  some  people  living  to-day  who 
think  no  matter  as  to  breeds  or  breeding  of  hogs  so  that  you  give  plenty  of  feed. 
One  of  the  most  healthy  signs  of  better  breeding  to-day  is  the  almost  universal 
carefulness  in  selection. 

As  to  feeding  I  give  my  own  experience.  I  always  aim  to  feed  hogs  for 
market  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible.  Pigs  farrowed  in  March  or  April  I  fat  in 
December  of  same  year.  Those  farrowed  in  the  fall,  say  in  September  or  October, 
I  aim  to  fat  in  May  or  June.  I.  once  tried  the  following  with  good  results:  I 
tried  a  lot  of  pigs  by  giving  a  cooked  ration  of  two-thirds  bran  and  one-third  corn- 
meal.  After  a  pig  is  three  or  four  weeks  old  it  will  take  kindly  to  such  feed,  and 
will  quickly  show  an  increased  growth.  In  connection  with  this  cooked  food  I  fed 
skimmed  milk.  At  weaning  time  I  turned  the  pigs  in  clover,  giving  very  little 
corn  during  the  summer.  Much  of  the  thrift  of  a  pig,  through  its  whole  life,  de- 
pends upon  the  start  it  gets  while  young,  and  I  think  young  pigs  will  do  much 
t)etter  on  a  clover  ration  with  a  little  corn  than  any  other  feed.  About  the  middle 
of  September  to  first  of  October  I  feed  an  increased  ration  of  corn  ;  but  not  until 
November  1st  do  I  begin  giving  full  feed.  Hogs  i^hould  be  fed  r«*gularlyv^  Enough 
— and  no  more— must  be  given  at  regular  hours.  Animals  thus  fed  neither  fret 
with  disappointment,  nor  are  disturbed  when  the  digestive  process  is  only  half 
finished.  This,  to  a  great  extent,  at  least,  will  explain  why  all  who  have  developed 
especial  excellences  in  breeds  have  been  known  as  careful,  regular  feeders.  It  ia 
principally  by  skillful  and  judicious  feeding  that  the  excellences  of  the  best  ■ 
breeds  are  brought  out.  The  science  of  good  feeding  is  becoming  better  underittood 
by  the  majority  of  successful  breeders.  More  bran,  linseed  meal,  cottonseed  meal, 
shipptufi*,  etc.,  and  less  corn. 

//.  B.  Cochran,  I  see  that  my  friends  on  the  other  side  have  their  prepared 
papers  and,  being  a  Presbyterian,  it  ought  to  be  adminsible  in  me,  but  I  haven't 
got  sny  paper.  There  has  betn  something  said  here  about  a  discussion  with  sticks, 
so  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  may  introduce  a  few  sticks  in  this  discussion.  The 
committee  who  managed  the  programme  put  me  upon  it  without  my  knowledge  or 
consent — a  thing  that  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do — and  I  don't  object;  but  I  re- 
gret that  they  should  light  upon  one  who  is  so  illy  prepared  to  say  anything  of  value 
upon  this  subject.  About  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  (having  previous  to  that  time 
raised  some  hogs  every  year  for  disposal),  I  made  up  my  mind  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  hog  for  me  on  account  of  my  close  proximity  to  the  market,  and 
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having  a  good  gravel  road  which  rendered  the  market  accessihle  at  all  timefi  of  the 
year,  so  I  got  rid  of  the  hog,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  present,  I  have  par- 
chased  perhaps  one-half  of  the  pork  consumed  in  my  family,  so  you  see  that  my 
experience  will  not  be  worth  very  much.  Bat  I  am  in  fall  accord  with  the  papers 
reid  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  gone  before  me,  as  to  pork  production.  I  think 
that  every  man  who  wishes  to  make  pork  production  profitable  should  steer  clear  of 
the  November,  December  and  January  market.  It  seems  to  me  that  pork  packers 
understand  that  hogs,  ready  for  the  market  in  November  or  December,  are  going  tQ 
be  marketed  at  any  price  they  may  bring,  and  they  seem  diripoi>ed  to  get  this  prod- 
uct as  cheap  as  they  can.  I  do  not  suppose  any  of  us  will  blame  them  for  that. 
We  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  We  do  business  for  the  money  there  is  in  it.  There- 
fore, I  would  say,  if  a  man  raises  hogs,  he  had  better  manage  it  so  as  to  throw  those 
hogs  on  the  market  daring  the  spring  or  early  fall,  and  the  plan  saggested  by  the 
first  paper  is  a  very  good  one.  I  do  not  believe  in  keeping  hogs  until  such  a  time 
as  they  are  ready.  I  believe  the  pig,  from  the  time  it  comes  until  it  is  ready  for 
the  market,  should  be  pushed  right  along.  It  should  be  got  into  the  market  as  soon 
as  possible.  Now,  as  to  the  manner  of  feeding;  of  course,  you  will  understand 
that  hogs,  like  everything  else,  are  subject  to  dif^ease  and  death — hogs  are  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  kind  of  animals.  While  I  raised  hogs  in  numbers  I  had 
ordinary  good  luck  (perhaps  as  good  as  any  of  my  neighbors  or  as  any  other  man 
that  has  raised  them  in  qnantilies),  yet  I  found  ihat,  once  in  about  three  or  four 
years  at  the  farthest,  the  hog  cholera  would  strike  my  hogs  and  I  would  lose  one- 
half  of  them — perhaps  more  than  that.  Well,  that  used  to  take  all  the  profit  out 
of  the  hog  business  over  and  above  ti.e  price  of  grain.  If  there  was  any  profit 
over  and  above  the  grain,  that  certainly  took  it  all  away. 

Then  there  was  another  thing  that  induced  me  to  quit.  The  ho;  is  not  the 
nicest  thing  on  the  farm.  You  know  that  some  one  has  said  that  Adam  didn't 
deserve  any  credit  for  naming  the  hog;  that  anybody  would  know  what  to  call  him. 
'  He  is  a  little  haggish  in  his  disposition.  He  is  not  very  particular;  he  hasn't  very 
much  pride  about  him;  he  doesn't  care  how  things  look;  and  the  more  ground  he 
can  root  up,  the  more  fence  stakes  he  can  throw  out  and  the  more  weeds  he  can 
raise,  it  seems  to  me  the  better  hog  he  is  according  to  hU  hog'^hip's  notion.  That 
is  one  reason  I  quit.  I  am  not  a  lancy  farmer  by  any  means.  I  can  raise  lots  of 
weeds  without  the  hog.  That  is  one  objection  to  the  hog  business.  Now,  I  believe 
I  have  said  all  I  have  to  sa; ;  1  didn't  prepare  anything.  I  will  say  that  I  have 
not  had  any  extended  experit-nce  at  all.  I  will  jii»t  say,  if  I  lived  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  the  market  instead  of  four,  as  I  do — and  et^peciaily  if  I  lived  on  a  bad 
road — I  woald  raise  a  good  many  hogs.  There  id  money  in  them  to  a  man  who  is 
thus  isolated  from  the  market. 

There  is  one  thing  more  I  would  like  to  say.  Since  I  quit  rMiising  hogs  in  any 
quantity,  I  haven't  lost  a  hog  on  my  place  with  any  disease;  and  before  that,  when 
I  used  to  raise  a  great  many,  I  would  lose  them  once  every  three  or  four  years 
sure.  I  think  it  is  on  account  of  feeding  them  slops.  Having  very  few,  of  course, 
the  milk  and  slops  from  the  house  can  be  fed  them  and  this  renders  them  very 
healthy.  If  I  were  to  go  into  the  hog  business  more  extensively,  I  would  certainly- 
provide  some  me^ns  for  slopping  the  hogs. 
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Mr.  Hthari,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  read  the  second  paper 
{Mr.  Albaugh),  his  object  in  waiting  until  the  fir^t  of  November  before  he  .com- 
mences  to  fattening  his  hogs  for  the  December  or  January  market,  when  the  price 
is  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  lower  than  it  is  in  September  or  the  last  of  August. 

Mr.  Albaugh.  I  have  never  been  able  yet  to  get  the  pig  far  enough  along  to 
get  rid  of  him  that  soon — the  March  or  April  pig.  I  have  been,  almost  of  neces- 
sity, compelled  to  feed  \along  about  that  time  or  to  carry  them  qver. 

Mr.  HobarL  In  raising  hogs  or  anything  else,  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
value  of  the  product  have  to  be  considered.  Is  it  better  to  keep  the  hog  for  the 
increased  weight  and  take  a  reduced  price,  or  sell  a  less  weight  and  take  an  in- 
isreased  price?  The  hog,  at  150  to  175  pounds,  will  bring  $8;  and  isn't  it  better 
to  sell  him  at  that  price  than  to  keep  him  until  he  weighs  250  pounds  and  sell  him 
for  ten  dollars?    (A  voice,  "yes,  yep.") 

Mr.  Harshbarger.  I  want  to  give  the  experience  of  one  of  the  best  farmers  in 
Montgomery  County  in  raising  hogs,  and  it  is  also  my  experience  for  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years.  Have  your  pigs  come  in  December.  Put  them  on  dry  straw  and 
have  a  rje  field  for  them  to  run  in  through  the  winter,  and  then  turn  them  on 
good  grass.  Then,  about  the  first  or  middle  of  August  you  have  those  shoats  up  to 
190  or  200  pounds.  I  know  by  experience  that  you  want  a  large  rye  field  for  them 
to  run  in  through  the  winter.  Then,  in  the  spring  turn  them  on  clover,  and  when 
they  are  ready  for  the  market  jon  can  get  a  big  price.  I  know  this  by  experience. 
I  fed  82  pigs  four  years  ago  last  summer.  They  were  late  pigs.  At  seven  and  a 
half  months  old  they  averaged  195  pounds,  and  I  sold  them  at  ten  cents  over  the 
market  price ;  nnd  when  I  got  them  to  Chicago  they  were  reported  in  the  Stock 
Journal  as  the  best  car  load  of  shoats  received  there. 

Mr.  Bowles.  I  have  a  stick  to  throw  at  that.  I  claim  that  there  is  not  a 
farmer  in  Indiana  who  has  made  a  dollar  on  hogs  in  the  last  three  years.  I  am 
ready  to  figure  with  him  now.  In  the  first  place  he  has  to  pay  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars  for  a  sow.  Then  he  must  add  to  that  the  corn  they  will  eat,  the  cost  of 
labor,  the  cost  of  pasture,  his  trying  to  rcot  up  everything  and  trying  to  stand  on 
his  head  to  do  it,  and  bis  liability  to  hurt  other  stock.  I  am  ready  to  figure  with 
any  man  in  Tippecanoe  County,  and  prove  that  he  can  not  figure  up  one  dollar  on 
any  single  hog  in  the  last  tbr^e  years, 

Senator  MourU.  I  saw  in  a  Craw fordsvi lie  paper  the  other  day  a  statement 
that  my  friend  Mr.  Bowles  was  in  its  office  a  few  days  ago  arguing  that  there  was 
no  money  in  hogs.  There  was  a  neighbor  of  mine  present  whom  the  editor  knew 
was  a  swine  grower,  and  he  said,  '^Caster,  how  is  this;  is  there  any  money  in 
hogs?"  He^aiiJ,  **l  know  this,  I  have  made  money  enough  raising  bogs  to  pay 
for  a  large  farm."  "I  know,"  he  says,  *  that  in  the  last  two  years  I  have  sold 
$3,500  worth  of  hoes,  and  I  know  that  I  have  got  profits  out  of  it."  That  was  his 
answer  to  Mr.  Bowie?,  eo  the  editor  says. 

Mr.  Bowles.  When  I  began  to  figure  with  Mr.  Caster  upon  the  amount  of 
money  invested  at  6  per  cent,  the  amount  of  clover  pasture  they  consume,  etc.,  he 
said,  '*  If  you  are  going  to  figure  with  me  that  way  I  will  quit" 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Harshbarger  taking  December  pigs  and 
making  them  weigh  in  seven  months  190  pounds,  I  have  never  fed  to  see  how 
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much  I  conld  make  them  weigh ;  bat  I  have  token  March,  April  and  Maj  pigs, 
and  just  with  common  feeding  I  have  made  them,  at  seven  months,  reach  225  to 
275  pounds.  I  believe  that  I  can  take  March  and  April  pigs  and  raise  them  for 
seven  months  cheaper  than  he  can  to  commence  in  December. 

Mr,  IIobarL  That  may  all  be  true,  but  when  your  pigs  are  at  seven  montha 
the  price  is  going  down. 

Mr.  MarshalL    Yes,  but  there  isn't  so  much' difference  as  there  is  in  the  cost. 


BREED  AND  FEED  IN  E(X)NOM[CAL  BEEF  PRODUCTION. 


BY   CLABI»  L.  BAKEB,  PETTIT. 


Mr.  Pbesidemt,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Before  I  commence  to  say  any* 
thing  at  all,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Cochran  has  said,  the  committee  assigned  me  this 
subject  without  any  consultation  with  me  at  all,  which  they  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do.  But  if  they  had  spoken  to  me  about  it  before  they  assigned  pie  the  question^ 
I  would  certainly  have  suggested  some  other  topic  in  connection  with'  this  subject. 
I  am  here  to  do  the  best  I  can  with  this  subject,  hoping  that  you  will  take  it  up 
and  that  I  may  learn  eomethiug  about  it.  What  I  may  say  to  you  I  shall  try  to 
say  in  nuch  a  way  as  to  draw  out  a  dii«cu8sion,  that  I  may  learn  further  upon  this 
subject.  Now  as  to  the  first  part  of  my  subject,  which  is  breeding,  I  do  not  care  to 
say  much  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  because  my  experience  has  been  that 
there  are  only  a  few  breeds  that  are  not  desirable  for  beef  production.  If  I  have 
any  preference  for  any  breed,  it  is  for  the  Hhort-Horn  cattle  and  the  White-  Face.  I 
think  the  White- Face  will  probably  make  returns  earlier,  and  we  can  always  keep 
them  ready  for  market-- probably  better  than  most  any  other  grade. 

My  experience  is  much  like  that  of  an  old  gentleman  who  used  to  live  in  thU 
town,  M  -.  Charles  G.  Parker.  Under  his  direction  I  was  schooled  in  the  cattle 
business,  and  it  was  a  common  remark  of  Mr.  Parker  that  he  didn't  care  anything 
about  the  breed  of  cattle  so  that  he  had  the  investment  right  and  the  quality 
right  for  his  purpose.  Yet  I  do  not  want  to  discourage  good  cattle,  because  good 
cattle  are  profitable. 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  the  privilege  of 
straying  away  from  my  subject  a  little,  that  I  may  illustrate.  Yesterday  we  had 
quite  a  lengthy  discussion  in  reference  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  wheat  raising 
being  the  principal  subject.  We  have  learned  from  the  discussion  that,  with  sev- 
eral kindii  of  stock  we  can  not  rotate  crops  very  well ;  that  we  must  prepare  sod 
ground  for  our  sheep;  that  hogs  root  everything  up;  and  that  neither  of  them  is 
a  Yery  good  fertilizer.  But  I  want  to  say  to  you  to-day  that  there  is  no  stock 
raised  in  this  locality  that  are  as  good  fertilizers,  and  that  you  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  your  land  with  as  much  success  as  cattle.  Your  land  will  constantly  grow 
better  if  you  handle  cattle.  In  our  locality — I  speak  of  the  locality  from  which  I 
came,  east  of  here,  a  heavily  timbered  country  that  was  formerly  covered  with  the 
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«ugar  tree,  and  -  black  walnut  and  beech  and  oak — we  can  produce  a  yarietjr  of 
crops  of  all  kint^s;  we  can  handle  cattle  Buccessfulljr.  We  can  make  as  much  with 
cattle  as  my  friend  Mr.  Terry  can  with  wheat,  which  I  believe  was  about  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  on  the  investment.  We  can  make  that  amount  on  the  investment  in 
cattle.  I  find  from  mj  experience  with  cattle  that  there  is  always  once  in  a  year 
that  you  can  buy  cattle  low.  That  there  is  once  in  each  year,  and  sometimes 
oftener,  that  you  can  sell  cattle  at  a  good  price.  I  find  further,  in  my  experience, 
that  on  our  high-priced  land,  cosiiog  us  from  $50  to  $75  an  acre,  that  we  can't 
afford  to  grow  these  cattle  from  calves  and  rotate  our  cropsi.  I  find  further,  from 
^experience,  that  we  can  not  keep  these  cattle  through  the  summer  season  on  this 
land;  but  as  long  as  ^e  have  cheap  pasture  land  within  reach  for  our  summer  um 
we  can  not  get  along  without  cattle  as  fertilizers.  They  are  a  profitable  investment 
upon  our  high-priced  land  upon  which  we  mise  a  variety  of  crops.  Let  me  say 
further,  that  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  farmer  who  has  his  land  arranged  so 
that  he  can  raise  a  variety  of  crops  is  in  a  better  condition  than  a  man  who  is 
obliged  to  have  but  a  single  pursuit.  You  can't  rotate  your  crops  so  well  with 
anything  else  as  yon  can  wiih  cattle. 

•  1  have  examined  my  books  and  can  give  you  the  figures  for  the  last  three  lots 
of  cattle  that  I  have  handled.  I  will  go  back  to  September  10th,  1887.  At  that 
time  I  bought  eighteen  head  of  cattle,  that  cost  me  three- and- a-half  cents.  They 
weighed  16,975  pounds,  or  943  pounds  on  the  average.  Men  who  are  judges  of 
cattle  will  know  they  were  pretty  fair  yearlings,  and  they  will  also  know  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  '*  yearlings,"  because  we  always  count  cattle  yearlings  until  they 
arrive  at  two  years  old.  Our  cattle  were  bought  in  September,  after  they  were  a 
year  old.  This  I  deem  the  most  profitable  age  to  buy  caitle  to  put  upon  our  high- 
priced  land,  because  they  are  at  an  age  when  they  will  clean  up  your  fence  comers 
equal  to  sheep,  and  fertilize,  better  than  any  other  age  of  cattle. 

I  wish  to  step  aside  a  little  and  illustrate.  We  can  raise  just  as  good  crops  of 
wheat 'as  was  spoken  of  yesterday,  but  what  to  do  with  our  straw  piles  has  been 
the  question  with  me.  I  brought  that  question  up  here  yesterday,  but  afterwards 
learned  that  Mr.  Terry  only  raised  about  twelve  acres  of  wheat  Of  coune  Mr. 
Terry  could  get  the  straw  from  twelve  acres  into  fertilizing  material  with  the 
hordes  he  has.  He  could  easily  work  that  much  straw  over  his  stubbles  and  get  it 
into  fertilizing  materia] ;  but  when  we  come  to  raising  from  1,500  to  3,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  then  what  are  we  to  do  with  our  straw  piles?  You  can  not  afford  to  let 
them  lie  out  in  the  field  or  spread  them  over  your  field  and  burn  them,  thas 
^destroying  two  or  three  times  as  much  fertilizing  material  as  an  ordinary  ap- 
plication of  fertilizers  would  contain.  The  question  is  how  to  get  the  straw  into 
fertilizer  and  back  on  the  land.  I  think  it  is  solved  in  these  yearling  cattle.  You 
can  put  it  back  on  the  land  through  these  cattle  and  thus  the  cattle  not  only  clean 
up  your  land  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  but  during  the  winter  they  put  that  straw 
pile  from  two  or  three  of  four  or  five  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  right  back  on 
your  land  again  in  let's  than  one  year  from  the  time  it  is  taken  off.  You  can't  do 
it  with  any  other  stock  and  handle  that  stock  profitably.  You  can*t  do  it  with 
sheep;  you  can't  do  it  with  anything  else  but  cattle,  and  so  I  say  that  they  are  the 
best  fertilizing  agent,  and  we  can  use  them  for  this  purpose.     1  must  return  to  the 
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statistics.  I  used  in  wintering  this  banch  of  cattle  about  a  hundred  bushels  of 
corn.  The  summering  cost  me  $88.25,  or  $1.27  per  hundred  pounds  of  gain  on  the 
cattle.  I  sold  those  cattle  in  one  year  and  nine  days  at  four  and  a  half  cents, 
making  a  gain  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  on  the  first  cost.  Interest  on  money  in- 
vested  at  six  per  cent,  $35.65.  Total  cost  at  the  time  of  sale,  $718.15;  they 
brought  me  $1,050;  net  gain,  $331.85.  After  deducting  gain  on  first  cost — three- 
fourths  per  hundred — that  leaves  me  $204.55  for  one  hundred  bushels  of  com.  If 
that  don't  beat  your  150  per  cent.,  or  any  other  per  cent,  on  anything  else,  I  would 
like  for  you  to  show  it.  As  I  said  before,  these  cattle  were  sold  in  September.  I 
waited  until  the  14th  of  February  and  bought  another  bunch  of  twenty-five  head 
at  a  cost  of  $3.10.  Meantime  the  market  had  re-acted,  but  still  I  sold  them  well.  I 
didn't  buy  any  more  until  the  4th  of  the  following  February.  That  bunch,  from 
the  4th  of  February  until  the  grass  started,  gained  thirty- five  pounds  per  head — 880 
pounds.  I  sold  those  cattle  February  6,  1890.  I  had  them  a  year  and  two  days.. 
The  summering  cost  me  $121.50,  or  $1.72  a  hundred  for  the  gain.  Now,  my 
investment  costs  me  $2.67  a  hundred.  This  lot  was  sold  at  different  prices.  Cost,. 
$843.80;  selling  price,  $1,287.80.  Corn  used,  300  bushels.  This  corn  produced 
from  three  to  four  pounds  of  beef  and  six  to  seven  pounds  of  pork  per  bushel. 
You  need  them  both  together  when  you  are  feeding  cattle. 

DISCUSSIOK. 

Mrs.  Meredith,  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  I  take  it  we  are  not  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  of  the  separate  breeds,  but  simply  as  improved  breeds.  What 
is  an  improved  breed?  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  digestion.  Improved  cattle  are' 
merely  a  matter  of  improved  digestion.  The  old  cattle,  two  hundred  years  ago  in 
London,  lam  told,  weighed  eight  hundred  pounds  at  four  or  five  years  old.  That 
was  the  average  weight  of  cattle  before  they  were  improved.  Now  the  two-year-old 
weighs  eighteen  hundred  pounds.  At  all  of  the  stock  shows  for  the  last  two  yeara 
the  champions  have  been  two  year-olds.  The  poorest  scrub  that  ever  walked 
across  a  scale  platform  will  eat  as  much  corn  as  the  best  steer  you  ever  saw ;  but 
the  V9f.  that  he  makes  of  the  corn  is  the  profit  to  us.  It  is  improved  digestion^  noth- 
ing more,  nothing  lens.  It  has  been  said  that  the  cattle  of  Indiana,  that  go  upon 
the  market  improved  twenty  per  cent,  in  weight  during  the  twenty  years  up  ta 
)885;  but  since  that  time  they  have  been  going  back.  We  have  been  neglecting 
our  cattle. 

Breed  is  shown  upon  the  market  in  the  high  price.  The  range  in  price  in 
Chicago  is  from  $1.25  to  16.50.  A  blind  man  a  dozen  miles  away  from  Chicago 
knows  what  kind  of  a  steer  brings  the  $6.50.  Wc  all  know  what  steer  brings  that. 
It  is  an  improved  steer  of  some  pure  blood. 

In  regard  to  breeding,  I  think  it  isn't  worth  while  to  talk  about  it.  I  think 
we  are  all  agreed  upon  that  subject — that  breed  is  important. 

But  coming  to  feed :  Now,  to  my  mind,  the  ideal  food  is  blue-grass  pasture,, 
rock  salt  and  corn.  We  can  add  many  things  to  that  in  many  ways,  but,  for  the 
people  in  this  great  valley,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  solution  of  the  food  question. 
In  feeding  the  corn  crop  we  have  much  to  learn.    I  was  pleaaed  to  hear  that  Prof. 
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Henry,  a  few  years  ago,  said :  ''  We  have  as  much  to  learn  in  using  the  corn  crop 
as  we  have  already  learned  in  growing  it.''  Just  think  of  the  improvements  in 
implements  for  cultivating  the  corn  crop,  and  of  the  improvement  in  methods  of 
culture.  I  learned  recently  that  some  one  in  Benton  County  had  twelve  acres  of 
corn  that  averaged  116  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  thought  it  a  very  great  story,  bat 
the  Benton  County  people  seemed  to  think  it  all  right.  That  was  a  great  thing; 
but  how  was  that  116  bushels  of  corn  used?  There  is  the  question.  The  gentle- 
man who  preceded  me  intimated  that  we  must  use  the  entire  crop. on  the  farm;  so, 
then,  in  feeding  the  corn  crop  we  are  to  use  the  blade,  stalk  and  grain.  How  are 
we  to  do  that?  On  the  great  farms  it  is  possible  to  feed  the  blade,  Btalk  and  grain 
by  the  use  of  steam  power  in  cutting  and  chafi^ng.  That  is  not  possible  on  small 
farms,  but  we  have  implements  that  very  much  help.  The  cob  of  the  com,  you 
know,  has  been  a  disputed  point,  whether  it  is  worth  anything  or  not  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  it  is  worth  anything  as  a  nutriment,  but  as  an  aid  to  uigestion  it  is 
of  great  value;  so,  in  feeding  the  cattle,  we  have  the  blade,  the  stalk,  the  grain 
and  cob.  There  are  many  machines,  as  I  say,  fitted  and  suited  to  giving  the  cattle 
the  corn  crops  in  that  way.  The  com  splitting  machine  is  one  that  I  suppose  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  many  farmers.  We  can  use  that,  even  if  we 
don't,  as  we  ought,  chaff  our  corn.  Many  persons  when  speaking  of  breeding  and 
feeding  say,  with  great  impres^iveness,  *'  You  must  have  the  corn-crib  crQ».*'  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  corn-crib  cross  is  a  very  good  cross,  but  it  must  necessarily  be 
a  top  cross.  You  must  have  pedigree  and  foundation  first.  Having  that,  then  the 
corn-crib  cross  is  a  good  cross.  No  man  can  depend  on  the  corn-crib  cross  for  any 
success  unless  he  has  before  that,  as  I  say,  the  rest  of  it — pedigree.  I  don't  think 
'  it  is  9t  all  worth  while,  at  this  late  hour,  to  go  into  this  subject,  as  I  believe  we  are 
agreed  about  the  matter  of  breed  as  well  as  feed.  I  would  like,  however,  to  refer 
to  something  said  by  Mr.  Thompson,  in  speaking  of  sheep.  He  said  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  can  not  be  maintained  by  pasturage.  It  has  been  long  known  in  Eng- 
land that  simply  pasturing  stock  upon  the  soil  would  not  maintain  its  fertility. 
I  think  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  Mr.  Thomson's  position  that  you  get  no 
benefits  from  pasturing  without  feeding  the  cattle  on  the  ground,  and  in  that  way 
only  can  you  get  something  out  of  it. 

Mr,  Hobart.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Meredith  what  process  of  chaffing  com 
she  used  ? 

Mrs.  Meredith.  I  have  reference  to  the  cutting  of  the  stalk  and  blades  into 
about  one-half  inch  pieces  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  I  have  had  the  same  experience 
that  many  persons  have  had  in  handling  the  corn  and  cob  ground  together.  It  is 
not  satisfactory  in  our  ordinary  mills.  You  don't  get  the  cob  fine  enough.  It  is 
quite  difiicult  to  manage  that.  It  in  one  of  those  things  we  have  to  study.  We 
must  have  the  machinery  so  that  the  com  and  the  cob  may  be  put  in  a  condition 
to  be  cheerfully  eaten  by  the  cattle — not  starve  them  into  it. 

Senator  Mount.  It  is  so  yerj  late  that  I  feel  loath  to  add  another  word. 
*^  Breed  and  feed  in  economical  beef  production."  The  word  economy  on  the  farm 
is  a  word  that  is  often  misunderstood.  Some  farmers  presume  it  is  economy  to 
stint  the  feeding  of  their  stock.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  have. secured  the  best 
beef  breeds  of  cattle,  then  sound  economy  will  demand  that  the  calves,  until  they 
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are  ready  for  the  butcher's  block,  oaght  to  be  crowded.  Thej  oaxHt  to  baye  the 
beet  feed  in  sufficient  quantities  so  that  they  may  take  on  flesh  continually.  Thia 
would  be  sound  economy  in  beef  production.  On  the  tenth  of  last  December  Mr. 
C.  W.  White,  of  GarroUton,  Missouri,  sold,  in  the  Chicago  market,  80  two  year-old 
steers  at  an  average  price  of  $7.15  a  hundred.  Those  two-year-old  steers  ayeraged 
1,611  pounds.  The  yery  same  day  two-year-olds  were  selling  in  the  Chicago  market 
at  $2  per  hundred.  Now,  who  practiced  sound  economy?  Was  it  the  man  who 
stinted  his  stock,  and  put  that  stock  upon  the  market  in  Chicago  at  $2  a  hundred, 
or  the  man  who  had  a  beef  breed  and  crowded  his  cattle^  and  made  them  weigh 
1,611  pounds  at  two  years  old?  Any  man  can  understand  what  sound  economy 
would  be  then. 

Now  aa  to  the  feed.  I  belieye  the  basis  of  successful  cattle  growing  is  blue- 
grass  ;  the  next  a  ijorn  crop.  It  is  important,  also,  to  feed  cloyer  hay  to  cattle,  and 
especially  to  young  cattle.  In  wintering  calyep,  it  seems  to  me  clover  hay  is  almost 
indispensable.  Clover  hay  and  com  fodder  and  com  and  blue  grass  are  the  foun- 
dation of  feed,  I  think,  for  the  ordinary  farmer  in  the  production  of  beef. 

Another  important  thing  in  economical  beef  production  will  be  the  crowding 
of  your  cattle  to  early  maturity.  I  do  not  fully  agree  with  Mrs.  Meredith — and 
yet  I  am  loath  to  disagree — in  saying  that  the  matter  of  breeding  has  rather  been 
that  of  improved  digestion.  A  breeder  of  sheep  once  said,  *'  Carve  me  out  of  wood 
your  ideal  sheep,  and  I  will  give  you  that  sheep  inside  of  four  year^^'  There  ia 
such  a  thing  as  breeding  for  a  certain  type ;  and  that  type  is  such  as  will  give  the 
greatev  amount  of  valuable  beef.  So  in  the  production  of  this  beef;  the  animal 
that  can  carry  the  greatest  amount  of  valuable  beef  is  the  one  that  demands  the 
highest  price  in  the  market.  Of  course  we  want  improved  digestion,  as  the  more 
food  the  cattle  assimilate  and  the  more  pounds  they  take  on,  the  earlier  their' 
maturity  and  the  greater  profits. 

By  your  permission,  Mr.  President,  I  will  digress  a  moment  and  speak  on  the 
outlook  for  the  beef  interests  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion that  farmers  might  well  consider.  We  find  that  from  1880  to  1885  the  beef 
cattle  in  this  country  increased,  in  five  years,  thirty-three  per  cent.  The  popula- 
tion during  this  five  years  increased  but  ten  per  cent.  We  find  in  the  last  year  the  in- 
crease of  beef  cattle  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  in'^reaee  of  population.  The  increase 
of  cattle  in  the  Unittd  States  in  the  past  year  is  leas  than  two  million  beef  cattle. 
We  exported  last  year  862,000  head  of  beef  cattle.  We  have  reached  the  time 
when  consumption  has  overtaken  production ;  and  there  never  has  been  a  time  in 
the  hiatory  of  cattle  growing  in  our  State  when  the  outlook  has  been  better  for  the 
growing  of  beef  cattle.  Twelve  jears  ago  I  quit  raising  and  feeding -cattle  because 
I  saw  that  every  one  who  had  means  to  invest  in  cattle  was  disposed  to  engage  in  the 
cattle  business,  and  was  buying  up  cows  and  young  cattle  and  sending  them  to  western 
ranges.  The  increase  of  cattle  was  so  far  beyond  our  rate  of  consumption  from 
1882  to  1885  that  the  cattle  ranges  are  ready  to  collapse ;  and  instead  of  car  loads 
going  to  western  ranges,  we  find  calves  by  the  thousand  coming  back  to  be 
slaughtered  as  veal.  Last  year  Texas  alone  sent  79,000  calves  to  the  Chicago  market. 
These  things  indicate  that  in  the  near  future  the  beef  interests  of  this  c6untry 
will  again  become  profitable.    Farmers  should  study  the  tendency  of  the  markets ; 
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fltudy  animal  statistics ;  stadj  the  problem  of  supply  and  demand.  I  predict  that 
in  the  near  fatare  beef  cattle  will  be  far  more  profitable  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  All  the  facts  point  in  that  direction.  Let  us  commence  again  the  rais- 
ing of  beef  cattle,  giving  those  cattle  the  best  care.  I  quit  twelve  years  ago,  but  I 
have  now  commenced  again,  and  shall  go  into  the  beef  feeding  industry  because  I 
believe  the  outlook  is  grand  at  this  time  for  good  beef  cattle.  Indiana,  with  her 
blue  grass  and  with  her  corn,  can  produce  good  export  cattle.  We  find  that  the 
foreign  demand  for  export  cattle  in  the  last  three  years  has  increased  two  hundred 
per  cent.  Three  yeara  ago  I  think  we  only  exported  one  hundred  thousand  head 
and  last  year  we  exported  two  hundred  thousand  head.  I  think  that  this  in- 
-creased  demand  for  good  beef  cattle,  and  the  fact  that  farmers  are  stopping  the 
growing  of  beef  cattle,  point  to  profits  in  the  near  future  in  this  line  of  farming. 
Another  fact :  The  increase  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  now  is  Jargely  in  the  line 
of  the  dairy.  Many  of  our  farmers  are  getting  dairy  cattle,  and,  as  a  rule,  farmers 
are  neglecting  beef  cattle  at  this  time.  So  let  me  say  that  the  situation  is  such  as 
to  encourage  the  farmer  now  in  looking  well  to  the  breed  of  cattle,  and  then  well 
to  the  feeding  of  those  cattle.  By  the  time  the  man  who  buys  yearlings  now,  gets 
them  as  two* year  olds  on  the  market,  I  believe  the  price  will  be  better.  I  believe 
there  is  wisdom  and  sound  economy,  now,  in  caring  better  for  our  beef  cattle.  Qet 
the  best  brseds — whether  they  are  the  White  Face,  or  Short- Horn  or  any  other  good 
breed — and  then  give  them  proper  care.  Sound  economy  means  to  give  them  the 
best  food  in  as  large  quantities  as  they  will  consume ;  and  that  kind  of  economy 
will  bring  profit  to  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  it.  • 

Mr,  Bowlt8»  I  find  that  there  is  much  delusion  about  this  pointing  ahead  to 
sale  of  cattle.  Three  or  four  years  ago  we  talked  the  same  thing — that  the  West 
was  shipping  in  calves  to  the  market  at  Chicago,  and  that  Indiana  and  Illinois 
were  going  to  furnish  the  beef  cattle.  I  have  looked  ahead  for  that,  but  haven't 
found  it.   It  is  the  same  old  theory.   It  is  a  theory  and  that  is  all  it  is — a  "  may  be." 


VISIT  TO  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  afternoon  of  Thursday  was  entirely  devoted  by  the  Institute  to  visiting 
the  laboratories,  dairy  and  barns  of  the  Experiment  Station,  and  the  mechanical 
«nd  electrical  departments  of  the  University. 
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FOURTH  SESSION— THURSDAY  EVENING. 


THE  WIFE'S  SHARE. 


BT  T.  B.  TBRBT,  HUDSON,  OHIO. 


It  is  rather  embarrassing  to  talk  upon  this  subject  to  an  audience  almost  en- 
tirelj  composed  of  men.  I  supposed  when  I  sent  the  subject  to  Prof.  Latta  that 
jou  had  wives  and  daughters  here,  that  you  were  not  widowers  and  bachelors,  so 
largely  as  jou  Feem  to  be,  but  it  seems  to  be  desired  that  I  shall  go  on  with  the 
subject  all  the  same.  Will  jon  kindly  listen  closely  to  the  first  three  or  four  sen- 
tences. They  are  the  foundation  upon  which  I  wish  to  build.  Two  men  go  into 
partnership  to  do  business  together,  each  one  has  a  {ittle  capital,  and  perhaps  it 
is  thrown  into  the  common  fund.  They  both  work  faithfully  for  the  good  of  the 
firm.  Now  the  profits  that  arise  from  the  business  done  under  this  partnership  are 
equally  divided,  as  a  rule;  at  any  rate  each  partner  has  a  certain  share  of  the  in- 
come, that  is  his  individually. 

Now,  will  you  please  tell  me  why,  when  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman 
enter  into  a  partnership  to  do  business  for  life  the  same  rule  should  not  hold  good? 
Why  should  one  partner  hold  all  the  funds  and  draw  all  the  salary  and  the  other 
•one  when  she  wants  any  of  it  be  obliged  to  a«k  for  it  in  a  begging  way  rather  than 
demand  it  as  her  simple  right  because  she  has  helped  to  earn  it  just  as  much  as 
her  husband  has?    [Applause.] 

Well,  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question,  and  you  all  know  whst  it 
is  *just  as  well  as  I  do,  and  I  do  dislike  to  put  it  into  words,  but  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  woman  is  not  yet  considered  quite  the  equal  of  man.  There  you  have  it. 
That  old  curse  pronounced  against  her,  **  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband  (that  is 
she  shall  be  subject  to  his  will),  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee,''  has  not  yet  been  quite 
forgotten.  That  is  one  of  the  commands  of  the  Creator  that  man  has  never  failed 
to  obey,  and  I  guess  it  is  the  only  one.  I  might  say  that  after  discussing  this  ques- 
tion once  at  a  Farmers'  Institute  a  good  old  clergyman  in  the  audience  got  up  and 
said  he  liked  my  potato  ciiJture  a  great  deal  better  than  he  did  my  theology.  How 
do  our  best  Bible  students  understand  this  sentence?  They  understand  if  to  be 
rather  a  prophecy  than  a  law  which  should  be  binding.  It  is  considered  as  the 
announcement  of  a  fact  that  would  occur  through  a  long  period  of  time,  but  not 
necessarily  one  that  would  hold  forever. 

It  is  announced  that  Eve,  who  yielded  to  the  tempter  without  counseling  with 
her  partner,  shall,  in  the  person  of  her  descendants,  be  made  to  suffer  the  curse 
and  tyrannical  treatment  of  the  other  sex.  That  she  should  be  subject  to  the  deg- 
radation I  view  as  little  better  than  being  a  slave,  yet  we  have  only  to  consult  the 
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history  of  the  race  to  see  how  completely  this  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  in  all 
ages,  particnlarly  in  the  East,  down  to  the  present  time.  But  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  justice  in  these  latter  days  is  fast  doing  away  with  woman's  severe 
sentence.  No  doubt,  however,  but  that  men  can  be  found  in  this  ChriAtian  land 
who  will  say  with  Paul,  "  wives  submit  yourselves  to  your  husbands  as  unto  the 
Lord."  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  some  men  in  this  audience  who- 
have  quoted  that  ver?e  of  Paul's  to  their  wives  before  now.  But,  my  friends,  it  is 
not  fair  to  quote  Paul,  or  any  other  man  on  one  side  and  not  on  the  other.  Paul 
also  said,  '*  husbands,  love  your  wives  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  Church  an.d 
God  himself."  What  love  can  be  stronger  than  that?  What  husband  can  love 
his  wife  like  that  and  not  make  her  a  full  partner  rather  than  a  slave?  Paul's 
counsel  was  all  right.  We  mupt  take  into  account  the  time  those  words  were  writ- 
ten, nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  condition  of  woman  at  that  time,  and 
then  I  think  we  can  but  see  the  more  than  human  wisdom  in  those  words.  If  we 
live  up  to  all  that  Paul  has  said,  taken  as  a  whole,  woman  would  get  about  all  she 
could  ask  for,  and  get  it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  antagonize  the  public  sentiueot 
of  the  day,  which  looks  upon  woman  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  slave. 

The  day  has  come,  it  seems  to  me,  when  woman  should  be  acknowledged  the 
equal  of  man,  and  as  she  is  in  partnership  with  the  man  she  should  have  a  certain 
share  of  the  income.  Otherwise  she  is  a  slave  and  not  a  partner.  These  are  pretty 
strong  words,  perhaps  some  of  you  think,  but  see  if  I  do  not  prove  them  before  I 
get  through. 

Soppose  a  man  hires  a  woman  to  help  in  the  house ;  he  pays  her  a  stated  sum 
per  week  in  cash.  He  thus  acknowledges  woman's  labor  as  having  a  cash  value 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  perhaps  this  very  same  man  does  not  think  of 
paying  his  wife  anything  for  her  equally  hard  labor.  If  she  wants  any  money  to 
do  what  she  pleases  with  she  must  select  a  time  when  he  ie  in  good  humor—right 
after  a  real  good  dinner,  perhaps — to  ask  him  for  it.  It  is  not  impossible  that  she 
may  be  met  with  a  harsh  refusal.  He  may  say,  "  Where  is  all  that  which  I  gave 
you  the  last  time?"  How  is  that  for  one  partner  speaking  to  another?  How  long 
would  two  men  stand  that  sort  of  work?  It  makes  a  difference  when  one  partner 
is  a  man  and  the  other  is  a  woman.  And  possibly  when  the  wife  wants  a  little 
money  he  will  say,  "  What  do  you  want  with  it,"  just  as  though  it  is  any  of  hia 
busineM.  (Laughter.)  I  remember  having  something  to  say  on  this  point  at  a 
Farmers'  Institute  in  Wisconsin  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  As  I  was  leaving  the 
hall  a  lady  came  to  me  and  exclaimed,  **  I  never  wanted  to  speak  in  meeting  so 
badly  in  all  my  life  as  I  did  to-night."  Of  course  I  asked  her  what  she  had  on 
her  mind  that  she  was  so  anxious  to  speak. about,  and  this  is  what  she  told  me: 
"  I  was  calling  on  a  farmer's  wife  last  week,  and  he  is  a  well-to  do  man.  His  wife 
and  he  had  worked  hard  and  they  were  in  good  circumstances.  While  I  was  there 
a  sewing  machine  agent  called  who  was  selling  a  little  attachment  for  the  machine 
which  the  wife  wanted.  After  looking  it  over  and  deciding  that  she  wanted  it  she 
mustered  up  courage  at  last  to  turn  around  to  her  husband,  who  sat  in  the  room 
reading  his  paper,  and  very  pleasantly  (ladies  have  to  be  pleasant  under  certain 
circumstances)  she  said,  'John,  will  you  please  let  me  have  sixty  cents?'  the  price 
of  this  little  attachment  that  she  wanted  to  buy,  and  his  reply,  grunted  out,  was^ 
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*  I  luiye  no  money  to  inveBt  in  each  tomfoolrj  as  that.' "  My  friends,  I  saj  that 
that  woman  was  a  slave.  Nothing  more  nor  less.  No  other  word  in  the  English 
language  wiJl  express  it.  There  was  only  one  will  in  that  house,  and  that  was  the 
will  of  its  lord  and  master.  Not  one  dollar  could  that  poor  woman  call  her  own 
after  thirty  years  of  hard  labor.  Her  will  must  be  under  the  control  of  another. 
If  that  is  not  slavery  Webster  does  not  define  correctly.  I  wouldn't  have  you 
think  that  all  men  of  this  kind  are  found  among  farmers  by  any  means.  We  find 
them  in  our  towns  and  cities  everywhere.  When  one's  attention  is  called  to  this 
point  and  looking  for  instances  of  this  kind  he  can  pick  them  out  anywhere.  Let 
me  give  you  two  or  three  illustrations  of  this  point.  » 

A  year  ago  last  summer  we  had  more  berries  in  our  own  fruit  garden  than  we 
could  make  use  of.  We  have  only  about  half  an  acre,  but  with  forty  or  fifty 
hushela  of  berries  sometimes,  there  is  more  than  we  can  make  use  of.  We  never 
sell  any  until  we  can  not  use  any  more*.  I  took  a  half  bushel  of  blackberries, 
when  we  had  more  than  we  could  use,  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  town  who  had  spoken 
for  them  in  case  we  had  any  to  spare.  The  next  morning  when  his  wife  was  can- 
ning these  berries,  her  mother  came  in  and  saw  her  putting  them  up,  and  she 
thought  it  would  be  a  pretty  nice  plan  for  her  to  have  some  to  put  up,  and  so  she 
told  her  daughter  to  tell  me  the  next  time  she  saw  me  to  bring  her  a  half  bushel, 
if  we  had  any  more  to  spare.  We  had  some  a  few  days  afterwards  and  I  took  a 
half  bushel  to  the  lady's  houce.  Her  husband  came  to  the  door  when  I  knocked, 
and,  by  the  way,  he  is  one  of  the  solid  men  of  our  town — a  man  of  abundant 
means — and  an  old  man  that  can  not  live  much  longer  anjway  to  make  use  of  the 
money  he  has,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  pillars  in  our  church, 
too.  As  soon  as  I  saw  his  face,  after  telling  my  errand,  I  began  to  smell  trouble, 
but  I  went  in  with  him*.  He  says,  *'  Come  in,  and  we  will  ask  Mrs.  A.  about  this. 
Mrs.  A.  how  is  this:  Mr.  Terry  has  brought  up  a  half  bushel  of  berries  that  he 
says  you  have  ordered  7"  "  Yes,"  she  says,  **  1  was  over  to  fanny's  the  other  morn- 
ing and  she  was  canning  some  berries  that  she  had  got  from  Mr.  Terry,  and  I 
thought  they  looked  kind  of  nice,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  if  we 
could  have  canned  blackberries,  too,  and  I  told  her  to  tell  Mr.  Terry  to  bring  me 
up  a  half  bushel."  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  Mrs.  A.  you  know  I  don't  care  anything  for 
•canned  blackberries  myself ;  if  you  want  them  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  have 
them."  He  was  not  particularly  unkind,  but  any  one  could  read  between  the 
lines  that  it  would  be  worth  that  woman's  dowry  tg  take  those  berries  contrary  to 
his  expressed  will.  I  felt  so  sorry  for  the  woman ;  she  looked  as  though  she  would 
sink  through  the  floor.  She  was  a  woman  that  I  had  known  thirty  years.  At  last 
she  found  words  and  she  said,  *'  Mr.  Terry,  if  it  don't  make  any  difiference  to  you 
I  guess  I  won't  take  the  berries.''  I  got  out  of  that  house  some  way — I  have  never 
known  how  to  this  day — and  choked  down  my  wrath.  I  assure  you  that  I  would 
have  given  every  berry  I  realized  that  season  for  a  chance  to  choke  that  man. 

Another  incident:  I  was  riding  on  the  cars  a  few  days  ago,  and  Mr.  Gilbert, 
Secretary  of  the  Dairyman's  Association  of  New  York  was  with  me.  Bight  across 
the  aisle  from  us  was  a  man  perhaps  thirty  years  old,  and  his  wife.  They  were 
well-to-do,  well  dressed  people,  with  two  little  children,  one  four  and  the  other  six. 
The  lady  was  sitting  next  to  the  window.    They  had  seats  opened  together.    The 
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lady  was  next  to  the  window  with  the  younger  child  in  her  lap.  The  husband 
was  next  to  her  and  he  had  his  head  laying  over  on  her  shoulder,  and  he  was 
apparently  a*-leep.  The  other  child  was  laying  on  the  seat  in  front  Every  once 
in  a  while  in  his  sleep  the  husband  would  get  his  feet  upon  that  child  in  front. 
His  wife  would  reach  forward  and  push  ihem  off  of  the  child  impatiently, 
and  every  once  in  a  while  she  would  throw  her  shoulders  up  to  try  to  indicate  to 
him  that  she  was  having  about  all  that  she  could  do  carrying  herself  and  the  child 
in  her  lap,  but  be  didn't  take  the  hint.  Mr.  Gilbert  reached  over  to  me  and  said^ 
'* There  is  more  of  the  'Lord  and  Master'  for  you."  So  we  put  our  heads  together 
and  decided  that  something  must  be  done.  Finally  Mr.  Gilbert  says  to  me,  "  I 
believe  you  can  hold  your  temper  a  little  better  than  I ;  I  would  hardly  dare  to 
say  anything  to  the  man ;  I  would  get  angry ;  you  go  and  see  what  yon  can  do^ 
and  if  you  get  into  trouble  I  will  back  you."  He  was  pretty  strong  and  I  felt  that 
I  was  safe.  I  went  up  and  put  my  hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder.  He  rose 
up  and  I  said,  **  My  friend,  there  are  plenty  of  seats  at  the  other  end  of  the  car 
where  you  can  go  and  stretch  yourself  out  and  let  your  wife  put  the. child  on  the 
seat."  For  a  second  I  felt  that  I  had  a  fight  on  my  hands  sure  enough.  He 
looked  as  though  he  would  kill  me  if  he  could.  He  glanced  around  the  car,  and 
saw  that  everybody  was  laughing  at  him  from  one  end  of  the  car  to  the  other. 
They  had  been  noticing  him  for  some  time — the  way  he  was  acting — and  he  slunk 
out  of  there  and  stretched  himself,  and  his  wife  put  the  child  on  the  seat  beside 
her  and  looked  a  little  more  comfortable.  I  can  not  help  thinking,  however,  that 
down  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  must  have  felt  very  sad  to  have  her  husband 
act  so  as  to  be  publicly  rebuked  in  that  manner. 

These  are  extreme  cases;  I  have  purposely  selected  such  to  hold  this  matter  up 
so  that  all  can  see  plainly  how  it  looks  to  outsiders.  But  1  fear  there  are  a  great 
many  men  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  wife's  rights — her  simple  rights  to  put  her 
hand  into  the  pocket-book  and  take  out  some  to  use  just  as  she  pleases  because  she 
has  helped  to  earn  it  the  same  as  the  husband.  I  believe  there  are  a  good  many 
men  that  will  hardly  acknowledge  that  right  yet  But  that  is  the  only  sensible 
way  to  look  at  this  matter  in  the  light  of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1892. 

I  am  glad  there  are  so  many  young  men  here  to-night.  I  wirth  there  were 
more  young  men  and  ladies.  I  wish  that  each  one  of  these  young  men  had  a 
young  lady  by  his  side  to-night  I  will  tell  you  why  before  I  get  through.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  what  I  have  to  say  will  have  much  effect  upon  the  older  men.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  hardly  wise  to  let  the  wife  into  the  pocket-book  after  she  has 
been  kept  out  of  it  thirty  or  forty  years.  She  might  shipwreck  you.  You  might 
have  to  let  her  get  at  it  gradually,  some  of  you  older  ones. 

But  if  the  younger  ones  start  that  way  there  will  be  no  trouble  at  all. 

Now  then  in  giving  you  this  platform  of  mine  I  want  to  relate  a  little  instance 
that  occurred  not  long  ago — some  four  or  five  years  ago.  I  was  talking  upon  this 
subject  at  an  institute  and  a  young  man  and  a  young  lady  sat  right  in  front  of 
me,  within  a  seat  or  two  of  the  front,  and  I  talked  directly  at  them ;  and  on  their 
way  home,  it  so  happened  that  the  young  man  hadn't  had  courage  enough  to  pop 
the  question  to  the  young  lady  up  to  that  time;  that  evening  he  says  to  her,  *'  How 
did  you  like  that  platform  of  Mr.  Terry's?"  "  Why,"  she  says,  '*I  thought  that 
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was  jast  right."  He  said,  "  Would  yoa  like  to  start  in  life  with* me  on  that  plat- 
form?" and  she  said,  ''I  will."  This  winter  when  going  around  to  institutes  in 
another  part  of  the  State  I  was  invited  to  his  home  hy  this  young  man,  and  there 
was  a  lady  in  the  nice  little  home  that  he  had  bailt  for  her  and  they  told  me  this 
incident  there  by  their  fireside.  And  if  you,  young  men,  had  your  girls  here  to- 
night there  might  be  a  chance  for  you  to  make  use  of  what  I  havesaid. 

Now  this  platform  of  mine !  I  assure  you,  my  friends,  that  I  have  put  a  great 
deal  of  thought  on  this  point.  I  believe  it  is  just  simpjy  right.  A  young  man 
and  woman  start  out  in  life  together.  This  is  the  businesn  side  of  married  life  as 
it  leems  to  me  it  should  be.  The  husband  says  to  his  wife  (of  courne  the  wife  has 
just  as  good  a  right  to  say  it  to  the  husband — I  put  it  in  this  form  for  convenience — 
and,  of  course,  I  am  talking  to  farmers  particularly  to-night).  He  says,  '*  Now,  I 
will  plow  and  sow  and  reap,  and  do  the  farming  business,  while  you  attend  to 
matters  in  the  house  and  feed  me  well,  and  keep  me  in  good  repair,  sol  shall  be 
strong  and  able  to  battle  with  the  world — that  is  your  share  of  our  work.  We  are 
full  partnern,  and  I  wish  also  to  consult  with  you  about  all  my  business  matteis 
that  are  essential,  and  shall  expect  you  to  do  the  same  with  me.  Whatever  we 
make  is  yours  as  much  as  mine,  and  neither  of  us  shall  ask  the  other  for  small 
sums  of  money  that  we  want  to  use  as  we  please,  but  simply  help  ourselves  out  of 
the  general  fund.  In  large  outlays  we  shall,  of  course,  consult  together  as  partners 
should,  but  we  will  have  confidence  enough  in  each  other's  judgment  not  to  ask 
any  questions  about  small  amounts.  The  pocketbook  shall  be  left  where  you  can 
get  it  at  any  time,  just  the  same  as  I  can.  If  you  take  out  one  dollar  enter  on  the 
cash  book,  *  wife,  one  dollar.' "  I  believe  in  farmers  keeping  an  account  and  know- 
ing what  they  are  doing;  so  when  the  wife  takes  out  money  from  the  joint  fund 
she  should  enter  it  on  the  cash  book,  but  she  need  not  lell  what  the  money  is  for. 
**I  would  pay  you,"  he  continues,  ''a  stated  amount  each  month,  to  do  as  you 
please  with,  but  that  would  be  placing  you  in  the  light  of  a  hired  servant,  whereas 
you  are  my  partner,  and  I  consider  your  labor  just  as  important  and  just  as  labori- 
ous in  its  way  as  mine."  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  don't  think  a  man  and  his  wife 
can  live  happily  and  prosperously  starting  on  such  a  platform  as  this,  even  if  Paul 
did  say,  some  two  thousand  years  ago,  that  the  husband  was  the  head.  Doctor 
Albert  Barnes,  in  commenting  on  this  passage  of  Paul's,  says :  *'  In  every  family 
there  should  be  a  head;  some  pne  who  may  be  looked  up  to  as  counselor  and 
ruler ;  some  one  to  whom  all  should  be  subordinate.  Qod  has  given  that  prerog- 
ative to  man,  and  no  family  can  be  prosperous  where  that  arrangement  is  not  fol- 
lowed." Those  were  his  words  written  some  time  ago.  I  feel  very  certain  that  if 
Doctor  Barnes  was  on  earth  to-day,  with  popular  sentiment  changed  as  it  has  been 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  he  would  not  write  those  words.  I  don't  like  the  sound  of 
those  words  *' ruler"  and  "head,"  as  applied  to  the  husband  any  more.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  can  dispose  of  those  words.  I  am  very 
happy,  however,  to  be  able  to  state  to  you,  and  I  know  whereof  I  affirm,  that  Dr. 
Barnes  wasn't  any  such  a  man  in  his  family  relations.  His  wife  and  he  were  as 
full  partners  as  any  couple  on  earth.  Why  did  he  practice  so  much  ahead  of  what 
he  preached?    I  can  only  account  for  it  in  this  way:  He  thought  the  time  had  not 
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jet  come  for  him  to  preach  as  advanced  idea^  aR  he  practiced  in  his  own  home. 
Therefore,  I  say  I  think  if  he  were  on  earth  to- day,  with  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
carred  in  the  last  few  years,  he  wouldn't  any  longer  put  in  that  remark  about  the 
husbands  being  head.  However,  I  will  let  the  remark  stand  just  as  it  is  and  take 
all  the  wind  out  of  it  before  I  get  through.  Men  can  no  longer  claim,  when  ready 
to  take  their  wives  as  their  partners,  that  they  are  not  their  equal  in  ability.  When 
admitted  to  our  colleges  and  given  a  fair  chance,  haven't  they  shown  every  time 
that  they  are?  I  went  .to  the  President  of  one  of  our  colleger  not  long  ago  and 
asked  him  the  question,  '*  How  many  first  honors  did  you  have  at  the  last  com- 
mencement?'' and  he  said  "  five.''  It  was  a  college  where  there  were  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  ladies  and  young  men  educated  together.  I  said,  **  What  proportion 
of  them  were  young  men  and  what  young  ladies?"  He  said,  "Three  of  them  were 
ladies  and  two  young  men,"  and  that  is  about  the  way  it  is  going. 

What  is  the  trouble  at  Adelbert  college  in  our  Slate?  Some  of  you  have 
probably  noticed  that  some  five  or  six  years  ago  the  Trustees  met  and  decided, 
after  a  great  deal  of  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  them  from  the  outside, 
to  admit  the  jwung  ladies  into  that  college  to  obtain  an  education  on  equal  terms 
with  the  young  men.  But  after  trying  the  matter  some  two  or  three  years  they 
met  again,  in  rather  a. quiet,  underhanded  way,  no  one  knowing  what  was  going 
oo,  and  decided  to  turn  the  ladies  out  again.  I  wish  I  had  the  Trustees  of  that 
institution  here  before  me  just  five  minutes  to-night.  What  is  the  cause  of  all 
this?  Just  this,  and  nothing  more:  the  young  ladies  were  loo  smart  for  the  young 
men.  They  were  taking  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  honors,  and  the  young  men 
waked  up  to  the  fact  that  if  they  took  off  the  honors  of  the  future  they  would 
have  to  work  as  they  never  worked  before.  What  is  the  result  ?  They  have  built 
an  annex  over  across  the  street  where  the  young  ladies  can  compete  with  each  other. 
They  can't  come  in  and  compete  with  the  young  men  because,  forsooth,  they  are 
too  smart.  I  can  give  you  any  number  of  illustrations  yoa  want.  They  have 
shown  themselves  able  to  compete  in  every  department  of  business.  Not  yery  long 
since  I  attended  an  institute  in  Maine.  We  had  a  lady  taking  a  shorthand  report 
of  the  proceedings.  She  was  an  expert.  I  talked  pretty  fast,  especially  when 
upon  the  subject  of  potatoes,  and  I  found  that  I  couldn't  get  one  single  word  ahead 
of  her.  The  moment  I  stopped  and  looked  around  her  pencil  was  up  and  waiting 
for  more.  She  was  an  expert,  and  she  was  getting  larger  wages,  probably,  than 
any  man  in  the  audience  was  getting.  I  happened  to  know  something  about  that. 
I  had  a  curiosity  to  find  out  how  she  came  to  be  in  business  that  way,  and  how  she 
came  to  be  so  nuccepsful,  as  she  wan  an  expert  and  was  getting  large  wages.  She 
was  appointed  as  an  official  court  stenographer  because  she  was  an  expert.  She  was 
a  lady  about  fifty  years  old.  I  found  out  that  she  had  married  a  young  man  who 
inherited  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  Maine.  Soon  after  getting  married  he  took  to 
drinking,  and  gradually  went  through  his  property,  until  it  looked  to  the  woman 
as  though,  if  she  kept  out  of  the  poor  house,  she  had  to  do  something  herself,  as 
her  husband  was  not  doing  anything  to  keep  them  from  it.  So  she  sent  to  Cincin- 
nati and  got  a  copy  of  Pitman's  Shorthand  Reporting,  and  without  any  help  what- 
ever, never  having  a  lesson,  she  took  it  up,  while  attending  to  her  children  and 
household,  and  learned  to  report.     Of  course  she  was  not    expert    at    firsts  but 
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soon  got  80  she  could  do  something,  and  earn  a  little  money,  and  she  stuck  to  it 
until  she  became  an  expert.  When  she  got  so  she  could  support  the  family,  she 
told  her  husband  that  if  he  would  stop  drinking  that  he  need  not  do  another 
stroke  of  work ;  that  she  would  continue  to  live  with  him ;  but  if  he  didn't  stop 
drinking  she  would  get  a  divorce.  He  stopped  for  a  time,  but  afterwards  went 
back  to  his  cup».  She  got  a  divorce.  She  has  given  each  of  her  three  children  a 
polished  education,  and  she  has  a  nice  home  in  one  of  the  large  cities  of  Maine. 
The  woman  never  had  done  a  stroke  of  work  in  her  life ;  never  had  earned  a  dol- 
lar. She  didn't  know  anything  about  the  value  of  a  dollar  practically,  but  from 
necessity  she  was  compelled  to  go  into  buBinesa,  and  she  is  an  expert  to-day,  with 
few  equals  in  the  country,  and  has  made  money  right  along.  ,, 

I  can  give  you  any  number  of  such  illustrations.  I  can  tell  you  of  women 
who  have  succeeded  on  farms  beyond  the  average  farmer.  I  have  met  ladies  at 
our  institutes  who  have  been  sent  for  and  paid  to  go  and  talk  at  the  institutes  and 
tell'farmers  how  to  succeed,  and  when  questioned  nexrly  all  of  them  tell  the  same 
story.  The  husband  died,  and  left  them  in  some  cases  with  large  debts  upon  the 
property,  and  they  have  taken  the  reins  from  necessity.  That  has  occurred  time 
and  again.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  point.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me.. 
We  have  had  it  shown  right  in  this  buildinsr,  since  this  institute  began,  that  women 
are  the  equals  of  men,  in  the  talks  we  have  had  here  yesterday  afternoon  and  this 
morning.  Certainly  they  were  fully  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  we  have 
had  during  the  institute.  >{or  can  we  claim  that  women's  work  is  not  as  great  as 
ours.  This  has  been  claimed  and  given  as  the  reason  why  men  should  have  the 
holding  of  the  money  and  the  women  be  obliged  to  ask  for  it,  when  they  want  a 
little,  in  a  beggarly  like  way.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  physical  force  required  to 
do  the  work  that  makes  it  hard.  It  is  the  everlasting  turmoil  and  grind  of  wo- 
man's work  that  makes  it  so  hard.  It  is  not  the  washing  of  dishes  and  sweeping  and 
baking  and  cooking  for  a  month,  but  it  is  week  in  and  week  out,  for  all  time. 
And  then,  did  you  ever  think  that  your  wife  works  seven  days  in  the  week  at  her 
regular  work,  while  you  men  work  but  six?  You  do  some  chores,  perhaps,  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  but  you  don't  do  your  regular  work,  as  your  wife  does. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  these  two  facts  taken  together,  the  month  in  and  the 
month  out,  that  the  farmer's  wife  works  at  the  same  routine  of  duties,  and  the  fact 
of  her  working  seven  days  in  the  week,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  of  the 
result,  which  is  the  filling  of  the  insane  asylums  of  the  land  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  farmer's  wives.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  talk  upon  this  point  half  an  hour. 
Think  of  this  and  see  if  you  don't  think  it  is  true.  We  might  ^t  a  practical  lesson 
it  seems  to  me  right  here.  We  should  consider  the  lonesome  character  of  our  wives' 
work,  and  the  fact  that  our  work  is  quite  different,  taking  us  away  from  home 
more;  taking  us  to  the  blacksmith  shop  and  to  the  mill,  and  to  attend  to  different 
errands  we  are  going  here  and  there,  and  this  gives  us  rest  and  recreation.  Let  ud 
draw  this  practical  conclusion,  to  take  our  wives  with  us  just  as  much  as  possible 
when  we  go  away  from  the  farm.  They  need  the  change  and  recreation  more  than 
we  do  on  account  of  the  more  monotonous  character  of  their  work.  Take  your 
wife  with  you  just  as  much  as  you  can  when  you  go  to  the  Farmers'  Institute,  and 
when  you  go  to  a  meeting  of  any  kind.    The  best  compliment  that  I  ever  got  came 
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in  this  line.  I  was  passing  through  our  Tillage  one  afternoon  and  a  friend  of 
mine  came  rushing  out  to  me  and  said:  ^* There  is  a  certain  man  going  to  speak 
here  to  night;  it  is  a  political  meeting;  come  out;  do  not  fail/'  he  sajs.  I  said: 
*'  Do  they  admit  ladies?  "  "  Certainly,"  he  said ;  ''  I  wouldn't  have  thought  of  asking 
jon  if  they  didn't.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  come  and  bring  your  wife  and  daughters." 
I  am  tempted  to  carry  this  point  a  little  further.  I  remember  going  home  with  a 
farmer  (I  have  to  be  a  little  careful ;  once  when  telling  this  incident  I  made  a 
little  slip  and  spoke  of  going  home  with  a  farmer's  wife).  I  remember  going 
home  with  a  farmer  once  after  the  morning  session  to  get  dinner.  He  was  one  of 
the  wide-awake,  progressive  and  stirring  men  in  that  institute.  He  was  on  his  feet 
^alf  a  dozen  times  in  every  session.  You  could  hardly  keep  him  down.  He  was 
full  of  life,  energy  and  ambition,  and  he  had  succeeded  wonderfully  in  his  busi- 
ness. He  has  a  large,  fine  farm,  and  there  isn't  another  farmer  that  I  know  of  in 
the  Sta^e  of  Ohio  that  has  finer  stock  than  he  has.  I  think  he  had  the  finest  lot  of 
sheep  I  ever  saw.  He  had  magnificent  stock,  graded,  selected  and  cared  for  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  When  we  got  to  his  home  we  had  a  good  dinner  (we  always 
do  at  farmer's  homes),  but,  my  friends,  the  woman  who  presided  there  was  such 
»,  tired,  worn  out  and  dissppointed  looking  woman  that  it  just. ruined  that  dinner 
for  me.-  I  tell  you  honestly  that  that  man  would  have  been  ashamed  to  have 
driven  a  horse  to  a  fire  that  was  as  worked  out  as  his  poor  wife  was.  After  we  got 
through  dinner  I  felt  that  I  must  try  and  do  something  to  help  that  poor  woman, 
and  I  said  to  her:  '* Can't  you  go  with  us  to  the  institute  this  afternoon?"  And 
her  eyes  brightened  up  a  little  and  she  turned  around  to  her  husband,  and  he 
spoke  right  up  for  her  without  giving  her  a  chance  to  say  a  word,  *'Mary  don't 
care  anything  about  going  out  to  such  places."  Well,  it  is  possible  that  she  had 
staid  at  home  until  she  didn't  care  anything  about  it.  I  wouldn't  say  a  word 
against  that  man.  He  was  a  good  man.  I  do  not  think  he  was  intentionally  do* 
ing  anything  wrong  at  all.  I  think  he  had  got  into  the  habit  of  leaving  his  wife 
at  home ;  perhaps  when  her  children  were  small  and  she  couldn't  go  he  had  for- 
gotten all  about  her  going  and  didn't  think  she  needed  to  go  any  more.  I  tell  you 
that  that  was  the  very  medicine  that  woman  most  needed.  If  he  had  said  to  her : 
*'  Come,  Mary,  set  the  dishes  on  the  table  and  come  and  go  to  the  institute,  and 
when  we  come  home  we  will  eat  a  cold  supper  this  evening,  and  I  will  help  you 
wash  the  dishes  to-morrow  morning."  She  would  have  gone  and  come  back  with 
renewed  energy.  That  was  the  very  medicine  she  most  needed.  The  trouble  is  he 
didn't  say  it.  But  this  home  work  is  woman's  proper  sphere.  We  may  acknowl- 
edge her  ability  when  driven  by  necessity  to  cope  with  business  in  any  form,  and 
when  she  has  had  like  experience  be  equally  successful,  still  we  do  not  want  to  see 
her  occupy  this  position  very  often.  Nature  has  pointed  out  the  class  of  work 
which  the  sexes  should  do,  and  one  is  just  as  important  for  this  world's  good  as 
the  other. 

Nature  has  made  woman  superior  to  man  in  grace,  and  tenderness,  and  lovli- 
ness,  and  gentleness,  which,  after  all,  are  the  very  qualities  best  fitting  her  for 
making  heavenly  homes  here  on  earth  for  us  men,  and  that  is  the  position  in  life 
we  most  usually  want  to  Bee  her  fill. 
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In  regard  to  making  the  wife  a  fall  partner  Pome  will  say,  *'  She  will  ruin  her 
husband  bj  extravagance."  I  have  heard  farmers  get  ap  in  institutes  and  saj  so. 
But  I  tell  70U,  my  friends,  that  is  all  folly.  No  true  woman  ever  did  this.  We 
all  Isnow  there  are  more  true  women  than  true  men  in  this  world.  There  are  excep- 
tions, of  course.  Let  your  wife  know  at  all  times  how  you  stand  in  financial  mat- 
terv,  and  believe  her,  as  a  rule,  to  be  more  economical  than  you  men.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  fo  assume  that  where  women  have  ruined  their  husbands  by  ex- 
travagance they  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  truth,  or  kept,  as  they  often 
are  in  large  cities,  ornaments  and  not  business  partners.  Yon  will  seldom  find 
one  woman  that  will  ruin  her  husband  by  extravagance  when  she  is  a  partner  and 
knows  what  she  can  afford  to  spend. 

I  knew  a  boy  of  my  own  age  in  Ohio  who  was  married  just  about  the  same 
time  I  was,  and  we  both  began  on  poor  farms  with  very  small  incomes  at  first,  and 
were  considerably  in  debt.  My  friend  married  a  young  lady  from  a  large  city. 
Your  speaker  married  a  farmer's  daughter.  This  young  man  took  this  city  lady 
home  with  him  from  the  home  where  she  had  been  used  to  having  almost  every- 
thing she  wanted.  She  did  not  know  the  value  of  money  any  more  than  a  child, 
never  having  to  earn  any,  it  always  having  been  doled  out  to  her  in  abundance. 
He  took  her  home  and  never  told  her  oi\e  word  about  his  income  or  what  he  could 
afford  to  spend.  He  was  a  poor  young  farmer  just  starting  on  a  poor  farm.  His 
total  cash  sales  the  first  yeai  after  he  was  married  were  $300,  and  they  spent 
$1,000  that  year,  as  he  told  me.  He  encouraged  her,  as  he  told  me  himself,  to  get 
everything  she  wanted,  just  as  she  had  always  done,  and  kept  her  totally  ignorant 
as  to  what  they  were  making  or  what  they  were  spending.  You  know,  of  course, 
what  the  result  would  be  in  a  short  time.  There  was  a  mortgage  on  that  farm  for 
more  money  than  it  would  sell  for.  He  is  practically  not  worth  a  dollar  to-day. 
We  have  known  each  other  for  years;  we  were  little  boys  together.  I  have  had 
the  good  people  of  that  town  say  to  me,  '*That  man's  marrying  that  city  lady  with 
her  extravagant  ways  was  the  ruin  of  him  financially."  I  think  he  ruined  himself, 
for  he  was  not  man  enough  to  take  her  in  as  a  full  business  partner  and  tell  her 
about  his  busineBs  affairs.  I  believe  that  she  would  have  oome  right  to  his  help  if 
he  had  began  that  way.  He  has  told  me  often  since  that  that  was  the  one  great 
mistake  of  his  life,  and  it  is  sossethiog  that  can  not  be  remedied  now. 

Out  our  way,  around  where  I  live,  some  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
their  wives,  for  their  share,  the  chicken  money  or  the  butter  money.  They  keep  three 
or  four  cows  and  make  their  wives  (slaves),  fussing  around  making  butter,  and 
then  give  them  the  butter  money.  Let  us  look  into  this  matter ;  we  want  to  get  at 
the  bottom  facts  to-night.  I  remember  after  talking  upon  this  subject  once  a  lady 
in  the  audience  arose  after  I  was  through,  her  husband  stood  right  beside  her  (I 
wish  you  men  had  your  wives  beside  you  to-night,  I  could  tell  where  I  am  hitting 
you  then,  their  elbows  would  be  going,  you  know),  and  says:  "Mr.  Terry,  he 
gives  me  the  chicken  money  and  then  expects  me  to  buy  our  groceries  out  of  it." 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that.  Of  course  we  wouldn't  say,  any  of  us,  put 
it  into  words.  Don't  we  swear  away  down  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  if  our  wife 
has  chicken  money  and  don't  lay  it  out  for  the  necessities  of  the  family,  or  for  the 
children,  or  something.    It  isn't  hardly  pin  money.    My  friends,  I  do  not  like  the 
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idea  of  any  particular  money  belonging  to  either  husband  or  wife,  but  rather  there- 
fthoald  be  one  general  fund  equally  accessible  to  each.  Now,  honor  bright,  my* 
friends,  is  it  right  to  give  her  only  the  chicken  or  the  butter  money?  Isn't  it  put- 
ting her  off  with  a  little  side  show  to  the  business?  It  is  not  like  taking  her  in  as 
a  full  business  partner  and  just  as  good  as  you  are.  If  she  wants  to  earn  some 
money  keeping  chickens  or  making  butter,  all  right,  but  let  that  money  come  into 
the  general  fund.  Do  not  have  your  wife  running  tome  little  side  show  separate 
and  apart  from  you.  At  least,  I  donH  want  to  have  mine  do  that  Our  laws  are 
coming  to  acknowledge  the  husband  and  wife  as  equal.  I  do  not  know  what  your 
laws  are  here,  but  I  use  our  Ohio  laws  as  an  illustration.  The  same  changes  are- 
going  on  everywhere.  Four  or  five  years  ago,  in  our  State,  if  a  husband  died  own- 
ing real  estate,  the  wife  had  a  life  interest  in  one-third  of  it  providing  he  left  no 
will.  If  the  wife  happened  to  own  the  farm,  however,  and  died  without  a  will, 
the  husband  had  a  life  interest  in  the  whole  farm.  Thus  he  was  three  times  as 
valuable  before  the  law  as  she  was.  That  law  was  changed  two  years  ago  last 
winter,  I  think,  and  today  in  Ohio  the  husband  and  wife  have  just  the  same  right 
of  dower  in  each  other's  properly — they  stand  upon  the  same  platform.  Our  laws 
are  gradually  working  in  that  direction.  A  little  incident  occurred  once  where  I 
was  to  speak  on  this  subject  They  had  a  printed  programme,  and  music  inter- 
spersed between  the  different  papers,  and  more  than  that  they  had  the  title  of  the 
piece  that  was  to  be  sung  or  played,  printed  in  the  programme,  and  what  was  my 
consternation  when  I  got* there  to  see  on  the  programme,  **  The  Wife's  Share,  by  T.  B. 
Terry; "  Music, "  Where  the  Sea  Gives  up  its  Dead."  (You  see  that  committee  that 
got  up  that  programme  wanted  me  to  understand  that  the  wife  was  not  going  to 
get  her  share  until  the  sea  gave  up  its  dead.)  [Laughter.]  We  won't  have  lon^ 
to  wait  There  are  people  in  this  audience  to-night  who  will  live  to  see  the  day 
when  woman  will  have  equal  rights  with  man  before  the  law.  I  say  the  law  should, 
and  soon  will  go  a  step  further.  For  example,  if  the  husband  die  without  a  will 
the  law  should  give  absolutely  as  her  right  one-half  of  all  the  property  they  have 
together  accumulated. 

Now,  there  is  simple  justice,  and  sooner  or  later  justice  must  prevail.  That 
law,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  must  go. 

There  is  one  more  matter  in  regard  to  these  laws  that  I  would  like  to  speak  of 
just  a  moment,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  dower.  I  presume  it  is  the  same  here  aa 
it  is  in  our  State.  The  wife,  in  our  State,  has  simply  the  right  of  dower  in  just  one- 
third  of  her  husband's  real  estate,  if  he  dies  without  a  will.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
couple  start  out  and  work  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  starting  with  nothing,  and 
buy  themselves  a  farm,  and  the  man  neglects  to  make  a  will  and  dies  first  The 
law  does  not  give  that  poor  woman  the  ownership  of  one  single  acre  of  that  land 
that  she  has  spent  her  life  in  helping  to  pay  for.  How  much  can  she  have  if  the 
farm  rents  at  six  per  cent  Interest,  as  they  won't  do  in  our  State  very  often  ?  If 
she  has  sons  and  ihey  support  her,  all  right ;  if  not,  she  can  go  to  the  poor-hoose 
and  be  free  from  all  care.  That  is  not  right,  and  you  know  it  Can  we  not  draw 
a  practical  lesson  from  this  and  fix  this  matter  so  that  in  case  of  sudden  death  our 
wives  will  get  what  belongs  to  them — so  that,  if  we  drop  off  before  another  sun 
goes  down,  our  wives  can  have  what  we  want  them  to  have,  and  what  they  should 
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have?  Deed  her  the  property,  or  make  a  will  in  her  favor,  or  fix  it  some  way 
BO  she  will  ohtain  her  property. 

A  gentleman  aroee  in  an  audience,  a  few  dayn  ago,  where  I  was  talking  upon 
this  point,  and  he  said :  "  Now,  Mr.  Terry,  how  would  this  work  ?  My  wife  and 
I  have  three  children,  and  if  I  should  make  a  will  leaving  all  my  property  to  my 
wife,  as  you  say,  and  then  phonld  die,  and  she  would  meet  another  man  in  a  year 
or  two  that  she  thought  was  pretty  nice,  and  should  marry  him,  and  after  a  year 
or  two  get  to  thinking  more  of  him  than  she  did  of  me,  and  eventually  let  my 
money  all  go  over  into  his  hands  and  forget  about  my  children."  **  Well,"  I  says, 
**  My  friend,  there  is  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  Suppose  you  were  to  have 
a  wife  and  three  children.  Now  suppose  your  wife  should  die,  that  property  will 
all  go  right  into  your  hands ;  certainly,  it  is  all  in  your  hands  now.  Suppose  that 
in  a  year  or  so  you  should  see  some  other  lady  that  you  thought  was  pretty  nice, 
and  you  should  get  married  again,  and  eventually  get  to  thinking  so  much  of  her 
that  you  would  forget  the  first  wife's  children,  and  the  property  should  work  out 
of  their  hands  in  that  way?"  Well,  as  I  talked  along  I  could  see  on  his  counte- 
nance that  it  struck  home  in  a  way  that  he  had  never  thought  of  before.  We  can 
trust  the  mothers  in  this  land  as  far  as  we  can  the  fathers.  They  may  not  always 
have  the  same  business  capacity  that  men  do,  but  if  not  it  is  our  fault  largely,  be- 
cause she  has  not  been  a  full  partner  with  us,  and  does  not  understand,  even  in  a 
general  way,  all  that  we  are  doing. 

One  word  about  Doctor  Barnes.  If  it  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  the  home  must 
have  one  ruler— one  head — and  that  God  gave  that  prerogative  to  man,  it  is  not 
strange  that  Christianity  has  done  all  that  has  been  done  toward  raising  woman  to 
a  higher  plane.  Go  to  the  heathen  countries  to-day  and  women  are  just  as  de- 
graded  as  when  Paul  wrote  the  words  I  have  quoted.  Christianity  has  pretty 
much  taken  from  man  that  "Lord  and  Master"  prerogative.  Let  the  time  come 
when  truth  and  righteousness  shall  reign  to  such  an  extent  that  all  this  preroga- 
tive shall  be  taken  away,  and  woman  be  acknowledged  as  an  equal  partner  in 
every  respect  witd  her  husband. 

I  know  I  ought  to  stop  here,  but  there  is  one  more  point  that  I  do  want  to 
«peak  about.  I  may  not  see  any  of  you  men  again  and  I  should  feel  almost  guilty 
if  I  didn't  ppeak  about  this  one  point.  This  platform  of  mine,  my  friends,  may  be 
most  too  high  for  some  of  you  to  reach  at  once.  You  may,  however,  be  coaxed  to 
come  up  part  of  the  way,  and  surely,  ladies,  a  half  loaf  is  better  than  no  loaf  at  all. 
Now  do  not  go  home  to-night  and  say,  ''The  man  talked  about  woman's  rights;" 
not  a  bit  of  it.  What  I  mean  is  equal  rights  for  man  and  woman.  If  you  will 
not  get  upon  this  platform,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  give  your  wives  the  wages  of  a 
hired  girl.  Do  not  oblige  her  to  ask  you  for  a  little  change  every  time  she  wants 
to  buy  something.  Oh,  how  she  hates  to  ask  for  what  she  ought  to  have,  if  she  is 
a  high  spirited  woman.  I  remember,  after  talking  upon  this  subject  once  at  an 
institute  in  Pickaway  County  in  our  State,  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  our  State, 
a  good  old  lady  came  to  me  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  (one  of  these  good,  motherly 
looking  old  ladies  we  so  much  like  to  see),  I  judge  she  was  about  sixty-five  years 
old,  and  her  husband  is  one  of  the  richept  farmers  in  that  section ;  owning  six 
thousand  acres  of  as  good  land  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon  in  that  fertile  valley. 
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and  having  a  large  amoant  of  money  at  interest.  He  was  about  aeventj  years  old^ 
jaet  ready  to  drop  into  the  grave.  This  wealthy  farmer's  wife  came  to  me  at  the 
clo^  of  the  meeting  and  with  tears  running  down  her  cheeks  she  says,  '*  Mr.  Terry, 
I  do  not  know  that  my  husband  ever  positively  refused  me  a  dollar  in  the  world 
when  I  asked  him  for  it,  but/'  she  said, ''  as  old  as  I  am  if  there  was  any  way 
under  heaven  that  I  could  earn  money  unbeknown  to  him  I  would  do  it  now  be- 
fore I  would  ask  him  for  it."  Oh,  what  a  state  of  affairs  that  shows ;  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  that  is  not  an  isolated  case^  It  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  it  is 
not  an  isolated  one.  There  are  women  all  through  the  broad  land  who  feel  that 
way.  It  is  for  those  women  that  I  plead  here  to-night.  Try  my  plan,  my  mascu- 
line friends,  hand  your  wife  five  or  ten  dollars  a  month,  according  to  your  circum- 
stances, and  never  ask  her  to  account  for  one  cent  of  it.  Ten  to  one  she  will  spend 
more  of  it  for  you  than  she  does  for  herself.  I  suppose  that  some  of  you  men  will 
ask  how  I  know  all  of  this.  I  know  that  women  are  just  as  spirited  as  we  men,  and  I 
know- just  how  grinding  it  would  be  for  me  to  ask  my  wife  for  every  dollar  [  got» 
even  if  it  always  was  given  to  me  graciously.  I  would'nt  do  it.  I  would  dissolve 
the  partnership.  So  would  nine  out  of  ten  of  you  men.  Nqw,  my  friends,  what 
an  excellent  chance  some  of  you  men  have — most  of  you  in  fact — to  surprise  your 
wives  to-morrow  morning ;  she  won't  know  a  word  about  this  talk.  We  will  keep 
it  all  still  and  you  just  pull  out  five  or  ten  dollars  to-morrow  morning  and  say^ 
"Here  wife,  I  am  going  to  do  differently  from  the  way  I  have  been  doing;  I  am 
going  to  give  you  a  little  money  regularly  every  month  to  do  with  as  you  please. 
Here  is  five  or  ten  dollars  to  start  with  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  that  amoant 
right  along."  I  hope  not,  but  she  may  look  wonderfully  surprised.  I  remember 
talking  upon  this  point  at  an  institute  in  Missouri  last  fall  and  a  friend  of  mine  in 
the  audience — an  old  lady— came  forward  and  said,  "If  our  husbands  all  treated  us 
like  that  I  would  never  want  to  die  and  go  to  heaven." 

This  has  been  a  good  natured  talk.  What  I  have  said  I  have  said  in  no  un- 
kind spirit  at  all.  If  there  are  any  men  who  are  a  little  wrong  in  this  respect  I 
think  it  comes  almost  entirely  from  an  unintentional  wrong.  We  have  got  in  the 
habit  of  doing  certain  ways,  and  it  may  do  us  good  to  talk  this  matter  over  in  thia 
way.  I  know  there  are  many  men  in  this  audience  who  have  got  up  on  this  plat- 
form and  I  hope  all  of  them  have,  but  I  rather  think  this  class  of  men  are  in  the 
minority  as  yet.  If,  as  a  result  of  what  has  been  said,  one  single  woman  shall  be 
given  her  just  rights,  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  time  of  this  institute  baa 
been  grandly  spent. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mri,  Mtrediih,  It  seems  to  me  that  upon  the  farm  is  the  ideal  place  for  women; 
that  nowhere  else  can  woman  have  such  a  fine  opportunity  for  developing  every- 
thing that  is  in  her. 

I  am  happy  in  my  experience,  and  in  my  acquaintance  with  a  number  of 
ladies  who  are  farmers.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Mary 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  who  lives  on  a  farm  adjoining  that  of  her  father's,  the  Hon. 
Gaesius  M.  Clay.    She  lives  there  in  abundance,  and  she  is  full  of  mental  activity. 
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Isn't  it  a  grand,  good  thing  that  she  should  be  able  to  do  that?  Whj  shoald  not 
^nj  farmer  give  hie  daughter  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  acres  of  land?  Why 
not  do  that  as  well  as  to  give  it  to  the  son  or  the  son-in-law?  Isn't  it  just  as  well? 
I  think  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  women  to  have  these  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment. Mr.  Bowles  tells  me  that  there  is,  to-day,  in  your  city,  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  wealth  in  the  hands  of  rich  wid(7ws.  Somebody  has  objected  to  that,  but  I  say 
it  is  all  right.  The  wealth  of  rich  widows  is  not  in  land,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
If  a  woman  has^ money  and  invests  it  in  bank  stock,  or  railroad  stock,  or  gaa  stock, 
or  in  any  corporation,  she  is  allowed  to  go  and  vote  whatever  stock  she  represents. 
But  if  she  puts  her  money  in  land,  she  can  not  say  one  word  about  whether  that 
land  shall  be  taxed  for  prisons  and  police,  or  whether  it  shajl  be  taxed  for  gym- 
nasiums and  libraries.  That  is  a  very  unequal  thing.  You  can  readily  see  why 
the  rich  widows  of  Lafayette  do  not  put  their  money  in  land.  I  think  there  are 
many  things  that  can  be  said  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Mount  said  that  he  liked  preachers,  and  I  think  Mr.  Terry  said  something 

•of  the  same  kind;  and  we  must  remember  it  was  a  good  Presbyterian  preacher 

that  said  '*  Lord,  see  that  we  have  enough  of  these  women  to  make  us  comfortable." 

'So,  you  can  see  there  is  a  use  all  around  for  women — in  business  and  in  the  home. 

SencUor  Mount.  I  have  found  a  great  many  farmers  that  object  to  women  hold- 
ing property,  or  filling  almost  any  sphere  that  might  be  filled  by  a  woman.  Some 
will  come  up  and  quote  scriptnre ;  and  I  have  a  passage  of  scripture  to  which  I 
refer  those  periions.  We  find  in  the  early  history  of  the  Jewish  church  that  if  a 
father  died  and  had  no  sons,  the  property  all  went  to  his  brother  —  a  very  unjust 
law.  Zelophehad  had  died  and  he  had  no  sons,  and  the  property  was  about  to  pass 
to  his  brother.  Zelophehad's  daughters  went  into  court  ( and  it  was  a  grand  court) 
before  Moses  and  the  Princess  of  Israel,  and  they  plead  their  cause  in  that  court 
for  their  right  to  inherit  their  father's  property.  Well,  it  was  a  bigger  court  than 
we  have  here,  and  yet  that  court  was  not  big  enough  to  decide  the  case;  so,  Moses 
appealed  to  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah  said  "Give  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  the 
property  of  their  father."  That  was  the  case  they  took  into  court,  and  it  was  a 
-divine  court,  and  we  find  that  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  woman. 

A  Voice.    In  what  book  and  chapter  do  you  find  that? 

Senator  Mount.  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  the  book  of  Numbers. 
.  Mr,  Bowles.  Senator  Mount  is  advocating  the  theory  here,  to-night,  that  he 
had  a  very  good  opportunity  to  do  some  very  good  work  in  our  State  Senate.  The 
question  under  discussion  is  one  in  which  I  have  taken  a  personal  interest.  I  do  not 
believe  in  denying  anything  until  a  person  is  accused  of  it,  but  you  are  accusing 
the  farmers  of  something  of  which  they  are  not  guilty.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
one  farmer  in  a  hundred  guilty  of  the  views  that  have  been  attributed  to  them 
here  to-night.  Last  winter,  at  Terre  Haute,  I  heard  Mrs.  Senator  Mount  say  ( the 
Senator  says  she  was  a  city  girl )  that  there  are  more  good  husbands  in  the  country 
than  there  are  in  the  city. 

Mr.  M.  Levering,  Before  Mr.  Terry  returns  home  I  would  like  to  have  him 
know  that  the  Legislature  of  Indiana  abolished  the  wife's  dower  forty  years  ago 
next  May,  and  the  women  in  Indiana  inherit  the  fee-simple  right,  just  the  same  as 
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the  men.  If  the  husband  dies  with  two  children,  or  more,  she  inherits  her  one- 
third  of  the  real  estate  in  fee-simple ;  if  there  is  one  child,  she  gets  one-half  in 
fee  simple,  upon  the  death  of  the  husband;  and,  if  there  are  no  children,  she 
^inherits  all  her  husband's  real  estate  in  fee-simple,  if  he  dies  without  a  will.  The 
husband  in  Indiana  can  not  make  a  will  and  deprive  the  wife  of  her  one- third  of 
all  real  estate,  in  fee-simple;  she  can  refuse" to  accept  the  will.  I  want  to  haye 
Mr.  Terry  know  that  Indiana  has  taken  the  lead  of  his  State  and  is  a  little  nearer 
the  rising  sun  of  civilization.  You  had  better  come  over  and  get  a  copy  of  our 
law. 

INTERDEPENDENCE  OF  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 


BY  HON.  J.  A.  MOUNT,  SHANNONDALE. 


Farming  is  doubtless  the  most  independent  of  all  vocations.  None  are  abso- 
lutely independent.  Some  industries  are  of  greater  importance  than  others,  and 
their  loss  would  be  attended  by  great  inconvenience.  Farming  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  prosperity.  Food  and  clothing  are  prime  necessities.  The  farm  must  sup- 
ply the  food  and  the  fiber  for  the  fabrics. 

In  Ecc,  5-9,  we  are  told,  **  Moreover  the  profits  of  the  earth  are  for  all ;  the 
King  himself  is  served  from  the  field."  Abundant  harvests  gladden  all  homes  in 
the  land.  The  business  man,  the  professions,  in  fact,  all,  fully  comprehend  that 
the  success  of  the  husbandman  means  prosperity  to  all.  The  neglect  of  the  poil  has 
hastened  the  downfall  of  kingdoms  and  proved  the  ruin  of  empires.  So  dependent 
is  the  world  upon  the  farmer  that  if  he  should  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
if  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  ungathered,  the  flocks  and  herds  untended,  such  neg- 
lect would  bring  widespread  ruin  and  universal  want.  The  wheels  of  commerce 
would  cease  to  revolve ;  the  fires  in  the  forge  and  furnace  would  go  out ;  the  busy 
hum  of  industry  in  the  land  would  become  as  silent  as  the  grave;  the  gaunt  spectre 
of  hunger  and  want  would  be  at  the  door  of  mansion  and  cottage  alike! 

m 

THE  farmer's  dependence. 

The  farmer  may  gather  from  his  field,  or  clip  from  his  flocks  abundance  of 
fiber;  his  cribs  and  his  bins  may  be  filled  with  grain;  he  may  have  fruits  in 
abundance;  his  valleys  and  hillsides  may  be  covered  with  growing  g^ain  or  grazing 
herds ;  and  notwithstanding  all  this  abundance  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  he  would^ 
in  his  home,  be  destitute  of  the  necessities  of  life  if  all,  like  himself,  were  farmers. 
He  must  have  markets  for  his  sutplus.  He  must  find  consumers  for  his  products. 
The  cities,  towns,  manufactures,  business  men,  professions,  afford  this  market,  and 
ofier  in  exchange  fabrics,  clothing,  household  goods,  buggies,  carriages,  harness, 
implements,  books,  papers,  in  short,  any  and  everything  conducive  to  his  comfort 
and  well  being. 

By  the  term  city  is  implied,  when  used  in  contradistinction  to  country,  all  en- 
gaged in  other  pursuits  than  farming.    In  our  State  we  have  fifteen  colleges.    The 
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iDflaence  of  these  inntitutioDS  of  learning  are  a  power  for  good,  not  only  in  elevat- 
ing manhoo(\  and  womanhood,  but  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State.  There  is 
not  a  rural  locality  in  Indiana  that  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  receive  benefits 
from  these  colleges.  What  one  of  all  the  professions  could  we  eliminate  withont 
injury  ? 

In  this  age  there  is  a  mania  among  legislators  for'introdacing  new  bills  and 
enacting  new  laws.  The  rulings  of  the  courts  place  new  constructions  on  the  law, 
hence  we  need  lawyers  that  can  tell  us  what  is  law.  I  heard  of  a  farmer  who  had 
been  so  fortunate  ss  not  to  need  the  aid  of  a  lawyer,  but  who,  on  hearing  that  law- 
yers were  always  ready  to  give  opinions,  went  into  the  office  of  a  lawyer  and  asked 
for  an  opinion.  The  lawyer  asked  upon  what  he  wanted  an  opinion.  The  farmer 
said  it  did  not  make  much  difference ;  he  heard  he  wrote  opinions  and  he  had  a 
little  leisure  and  thought  he  would  call  and  get  one.  The  lawyer  graciously  asked 
the  farmer  to  be  seated,  while  he  wrote  and  sealed  Uf)  an  opinion.  The  larmer 
paid  $5.00  for  the  opinion,  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  started  home.  On  his  way  he 
opened  the  envelope  and  read :  '*  Never  put  off  until  to-morrow  what  should  be 
done  to-day."  When  the  farmer  reached  home  and  saw  his  meadow,  the  hay  being 
well  cured,  he  mused  upon  the  opinion,  and  said,  the  lawyer  says  put  that  hay  in 
the  bam  to-day,  don't  wait  for  to-morrow.  Summoning  all  his  force  the  hay  was 
put  into  the  barn  that  night.  The  next  morning  when  the  farmer  awoke  he  found 
the  rain  pouring  down,  and  ever  after  that  farmer  believed  in  lawyers.  We  need 
physicians.  We  need  editors,  printers  and  publishers.  The  power  of  the  press  in 
moulding  the  destiny  of  a  country  can  not  be  overestimated. 

We  need  teachers.  In  all  governments  of  the  people  for  the  people  and  by 
the  people,  the  intelligence  of  puch  people  measures  the  greatness  of  that  govern- 
ment. We  need  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  churches;  their  influence  is  a  power 
in  promulgating  the  principles  of  temperance,  morality,  charity  and  brotherly 
love.  It  is  only  in  the  land  of  bibles  and  churches  that  we  find  asylums,  benevo- 
lent and  charitable  institutions  standing  as  monuments  of  human  sympathy  and 
love.  We  nee«i  fonnderies,  machine  shops,  mills,  factories,  storep,  banks,  publish- 
ing houses  and  men  to  run  them.  In  the  United  States  we  have  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  miles  of  railroads.  We  are  proud  to  have  45  per  cent,  of  all  the 
railroads  in  the  world.  In  our  aspiring  towns  and  growing  citien  let  the  farmer 
tak§  courage.  The  rapidly  increasing  percentage  of  non-producers  indicates  better 
prices  in  the  future. 

In  the  manufactures  that  are  multiplying  so  rapidly  in  our  land,  the  farmer 
may  see  the  dawn  of  better  days  on  the  farm.  The  factory  is  the  handmaid  of  the 
farm.  The  value  of  land  increases  as  you  approach  the  towns  and  cities.  As  a 
farmer  I  view  with  hope  and  cheer  the  rapidity  with  which  non-producers  of  farm 
products  are  increasing.  The  percentage  of  the  increase  in  towns  and  cities  and 
manufactures  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  the  per  cent,  of  increase  on  the  farm/ 
The  farmers  of  our  State  have  much  to  encourage  them.  We  are  destined  to  be  a 
State  densely  populated.  Our  resources  in  gas,  coal,  stone,  timber  and  superior 
clays,  point  to  this  as  a  manufacturing  as  well  as  an  agricultural  State.  These 
•are  the  conditions  that  insure  the  greatest  prosperity  to  all. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculturei  in  the  annual  report  for  1884,  pages  470,  471 
and  472,  illustrates  that  "Values  in  agriculture  are  enhanced  bj  the  increase  of 
non-agricultural  population."  The  States  are  divided  into  four  classes.  Firsti 
fifteen  States  with  but  eighteen  per  cent,  engaged  in  farming.  The  second,  thirteen 
States,  with  fortj-two  per  cent,  engaged  in  farming.  The  third,  thirteen  States, 
with  fifty-eight  per  cent,  engaged  in  farming.  The  fourth,  six  States,  with  seventj- 
seven  per  cent,  in  farming. 

By  census  report  of  1880  the  yalue  of  land  in  the  first  class  was  $38.65  per 
acre ;  the  second,  $30.56;  the  third,  $13.53;  the  fourth,  $5.18. 

The  value  of  farm  products  per  capita  are  as  follows:  first  class,  $457.00;  sec- 
ond, $394.00;  third,  $267.00 ;  fourth,  $160.00, 

In  the  agricultural  album,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1890,  two  important  factors  of  success  in  farming  are  illustrated,  viz:  proximity 
to  markets  and  large  '^  non-agricultural  population."  In  these  diagrams  are  set 
forth  the  value  of  difierent  farm  products  per  acre — the  values  always  being  much 
greater  where  the  percentage  engaged  in  farming  is  smallest.  These  diagrams 
more  forcibly  illustrate  the  dependence  of  the  farmer  upon  towns,  cities,  manufac- 
tures; in  short,  upon  consumers  of  his  products,  than  any  mere  assumptive  argu- 
ment. 

Fourteen  States  are  here  submitted  that  grow  both  corn  and  wheat.  The 
Talue  of  these  crops  per  acre  and  the  percentage  engaged  in  farming  are  set  forth 
as  follows : 

Com  Average  Value  to  the  Acre. 

Maine $24  25  Indiana $10  84 

New  Hampshire 24  32  Illinois 9  38 

Vermont 23  18  Kentucky 9  97 

Massachusetts 22  94  Iowa 8  63 

New  Jersey 17  83  Missouri 8  94 

Connecticut .  20  94  Kansas 7  90 

New  York 18  89  Nebraska 7  58 


Average $21  69  Average •$9  03 

Wheat  Average  Value  per  Acre, 

Maine $17  42        Indiana $17  36 

New  Hampehire 18  24        Illinois 11  32 

Vermont 19  75        Kentucky 8  23 

Massachusetto 20  74        Iowa 7  56 

Connecticut 19  14        Missouri 9  2$ 

New  Jersey 13  58        Kansas 9  91 

New  York 15  03        Nebraska 6  87 


Average  .......  $17  70  Average $9  21 
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Per  Cent,  of  Population  Engaged  in  Farming  in  the  Foregoing  Fourteen  States 

{Centus  1880.) 

Maine 35        Indiana 52 

New  Hampshire 31        Illinois 44 

Vermont 47        Kentucky 62 

Massachusetts 9        Iowa 57 

New  Jersey 15        Missouri 51 

Connecticut 18        Kansas 64 

New  York 20        Nebraska 59 

Average 25  Average 55 

In  the  first  seven  but  one-quarter  of  the  population  are  farmers.  In  the  second 
class,  55  per  cent,  of  all  the  population  are  farmers.  The  average  value  of  com  per 
acre  in  the  first  is  $21.69  per  acre. 

In  the  second  class,  55  per  cent  engaged  in  farming.  The  value  of  corn  per 
acre  is  leas  than  half  the  first,  being  but  $9.08.  This  is  not  the  result  of  less  yield, 
but  of  increased  price  occasioned  by  nearneas  to  market. 

That  country  is  strongest  that  can  diversify  her  interests,  and  where  these  di- 
versified interests  realize  their  mutual  dependence.  In  our  land  the  diversified 
interests,  the  multiplied  industries,  pursuits  and  vocations  are  so  intricately  con- 
nected, so  interwoven,  so  interdependent,  that  all,  to  some  extent,  share  in  the 
prosperity  or  adversity  of  any  one.  That  people  are  the  most  prospeious,  the  gov- 
ernment the  strongest,  where  they  can  produce  the  fiber  from  field  and  flocks  and 
convert  them  into  fabrics ;  that  can  take  timber  from  the  forest  and  fashion  it  for 
use ;  that  can  take  coal  from  the  mines  and  ore  from  the  mountains,  and,  by  her 
own  industues,  forge  the  implements  of  peace  or  the  engines  of  war.  In  our  di- 
versified employments  is  the  germ  of  true  greatness.  Let  the  towns  and  country 
cherish  a  cordial,  fraternal  spirit  The  cities  need  the  young  men  of  strong  bodies, 
fixed  habits  of  industry,  temperance  and  economy.  Mr.  Welch,  Minister  to  En- 
gland, under  Grant,  said  these  were  the  hope  of  the  city.  The  country  needs  the 
taste,  culture  and  accomplishments  of  the  city.  The  country  needs  the  society  and 
influence  of  the  professions.  If  the  principle  that  Paul  taught  the  church  at 
Ephesuf,  *'  Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  themselves/'  was  practiced,  and  the 
great  truth  that  "  No  man  liveth  to  himself,"  was  honored,  then  would  we  be  in 
the  wake  of  universal  brotherhood,  standing  in  the  sunlight  of  a  noble  citizenship , 
and  enjoying  greater  prosperity. 
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THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


BT  MRS.  VIRGIl^IA.  C.  MEREDITH,  CAMBRIDGE  CITY. 


Education  ban  been  defined  hj  somebody  as  an  abilitj  to  call  thiDga  by  tbeir 
rigbt  names.  This  Columbian  Exposition  is  proving  a  stumbling  block  in  that 
line;  "World's  Fair"  seem?  such  a  handj  phrase;  but  reallj  that  name  is  un- 
worthy of  the  event — an  event  which  deserves  a  distinctive  appellation.  This  is 
the  thirteenth  world's  fair,  but  it  is  unique  because  it  is  the  first  to  commemorate 
the  discovery  of  a  continent  -the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  deserves  some  respect — let  no  one  think  it  too  much  trouble  to  say  Cblum- 
hian  Exposition.  And  in  the  same  connection  I  may  say  that  it  is  difiicult  for  the 
good  people  who  make  our  newspapers  to  give  the  correct  names  to  the  various  or- 
ganizations that  reign  in  Chicago;  there  seems  lacking  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
stupendous  character  of  the  enterprise  now  being  inaugurated  which  requires  four 
distinct  organizations  to  comprehend  and  include  the  various  phases  of  the  work. 
The  Columbian  Exposition  is  a  national  undertaking — an  act  of  Congress  pro- 
vides for  the  celebration  and  commemoration  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  by  "an  exhibition  of  the  resources  of  the  United 
States,  their  development  and  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  new  World;" 
and,  also,  makes  a  small  appropriation,  one  and  a  half  million  dollars,  which  was 
supposed  at  the  time  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  an  exhibit  of  Govern- 
mental functions;  and,  also,  the  expense  of  the  National  Commfesion  for  three 
years.  The  act  of  Congress  creates  the  Columbian  Commissions  which  is  composed 
of  two  men  from  each  State  and  territory,  and  eight  at  large  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  this  organization  has  to  do  with  exhibits  and  ex- 
hibitors; its  scope  is  international  so  far  as  these  interests  may  make  it  so 

The  act  of  Congress  also  directs  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Lady  Managers^ 
whose  duties  are  partly  defined  by  the  CongrcAsional  act.  In  addition,  the  Board 
has  by  direction  of  the  commission,  full  power  and  authority  in  all  matters  where 
the  exhibits  or  interests  of  women  are  concerned. 

The  Chicago  Directory^  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  is  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois  and  is  charged  with  the  financial  part  of  the  scheme;  it  provides 
the  buildings,  does  the  advertising,  promotes  generally  the  interests  of  the  Expo- 
sition, polices,  the  buildings  and  grounds,  receives  the  entrance  fees  and  is  expected 
to  bear  the  final  loPS  or  enjoy  the  ultimate  profit.  The  directory  has  now  in  hand 
about  eleven  million  dollars  with  which  to  do  its  work,  contributed  by  the  city  and 
citizens  of  Chicago — a  liberality  without  parallel — and  perhaps  the  fulfillment  of 
John  Dryden's  line  "  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair." 

The  Chicago  Directory  has  authorized  and  organized  what  is  termed  The 
World^a  Congress  auxiliary,  which  contemplates  a  series  of  conventions  or  congresses 
which  will  consider  and  discuss  themes  that  command  the  attention  of  sci- 
entific, philanthropic  and  literary  men— consider  and  discuss  "  men  not  things," 
"  mind  not  matter." 
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So,  then,  we  have  these  foar  organizations  cooperating  upon  well-defined  lines 
in  the  work  of  the  Colambian  Exposition.  First,  the  Columbian  Commission; 
second,  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers ;  third,  the  Chicago  Directory ;  fourth,  the 
World's  Congress  Anxiliary. 

To  France  belongs  the  credit  of  first  establishing  national  industrial  exhibi- 
tions where  prizes  were  awarded  for  merit.  To  England  belongs  the  honor  of  in- 
augurating international  or  world's  fairs.  To  the  United  States  belongs  whatever 
distinction  may  be  due  to  instituting  an  award  for  excellence,  but  without  any 
distinction  as  to  grade,  as  first,  second  and  so  on.  This  system  necessitates  the 
selection  of  judges  who  have  expert  knowledge  in  the  line  they  judge,  and  who 
have  the  patience  and  discrimination  to  examine  and  note  in  writing  the  point  of 
excellence.  An  award  of  this  character  is  obviously  to  be  desired  by  exhibitors. 
This  plan  will  prevail  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  except  in  the  department  of 
live-stock,  where  the  peculiar  risk  and  expense  of  exhibition  make  it  fitting  that 
cash  prises  be  offered. 

The  first  world's  fair  was  held  in  London  in  1851,  when  the  Crystal  Palace, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  long,  challenged  the  admiration  and  wonder  of 
visitors  as  a  triumph  of  beauty  and  architectural  skill.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  increasing  interest  in  world's  fairs,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  exhibitors. 
At  London,  in  1861,  there  were  13,000  exhibitors.  At  the  same  place,  in  1862, 
there  were  28,000  ;  while  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  there  were  30,000 ;  and  in  1889, 
at  Paris,  65,000.  At  the  opening  of  the  first  world's  fair,  Prince  Albert  said :  "  I 
conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  eyerj  educated  person  closely  to  watch  and  study  the 
times  in  which  he  lives,  and  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  add  his  humble  mite  of  indi- 
vidnal  exertion  to  further  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  believes  Providence  to 
have  ordained.  Nobody,  however,  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  particular 
ieataree  of  our  present  era,  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  we  are  living  in  a  period 
of  most  wonderful  transition,  which  tends  rapidly  to  accomplish  that  great  end — 
to  which,  indeed,  all  history  points — the  realization  of  the  unity  of  mankind,  nof 
a  nnity  which  breaks  down  the  limits  and  levels  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
different  nations  of  the  earth,  but  rather  a  unity  the  result  and  product  of  these 
very  national  varieties  and  antagonistic  qualities."  So  spoke  an  intelligent  man 
forty  years  ago,  in  reference  to  the  educational  influence  of  these  international  in- 
dustrial convocations. 

Goods  may  be  transported  with  such  ease  and  so  cheaply,  and  the  facilities  for 
rapid  passenger  traffic  have  been  so  greatly  increased  by  invention  and  new  ap- 
pliances that  it  is  an  excursion  into  the  domain  of  speculation  to  say  what  will 
be  the  limits  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  either  exhibits  or  attendance — both 
will  be  ample  we  are  a^^sured. 

The  site  chosen  is  peculiarly  fortunate  because  easily  accessible  to  the  great 
body  of  enterprising  American  born  citizens.  To  many  this  will  be  the  one  op- 
portunity for  a  trip  around  the  world,  so  to  speak.  At  Philadelphia,  in  1876, 
thirty-two  nations  participated,  each  representing  its  progress  in  arts  and  indus- 
tries; the  art  treasures  of  Great  Britian  alone  on  that  occasion  were  inspired  for  one 
million  dollars.  Now,  nearly  all  the  nations  and  colonies  have  formally  accepted 
the  invitation  of  President  Harrison. 
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The  prediction  is  frequently  made  that  the  most  beneficent  result  of  the  Colam- 
bian  Exposition  will  be  the  fraternal  spirit  which  it  will  engender  and  promote. 
This  is  probablj  the  first  occasion  since  the  Mexican  war,  when  the  whole  coantrj 
has  had  a  common  cause  for  emulation  and  effort — the  first  time  since  the  unhappy 
days  of  the  Civil  war,  when  a  great  national  event  has  been  projected  that  had 
not  in  it  some  phase  of  sectional  or  partisan  spirit — it  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
enthusiasm  and  earnestness  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  from  the  Southern 
States — every  impulse  and  every  efiort  of  every  patriot  should  be  in  the  direction 
of  encouraging  any  movement  that  tends  toward  national  spirit  and  feeling. 

So  much  for  the  scope  of  the  Columbian  Exposition — what  of  our  people — 
what  are  the  benefits  they  are  likely  to  derive  from  it?  Is  it. not  true  that  none  of 
the  World's  Fairs  have  ever  been  located  where  they  were  accessible  to  so  great  a 
number  of  people  with  so  high  an  average  of  education  as  is  destined  to  be  the 
case  with  the  one  located  at  Chicago  for  1893  ?  It  is  not  boasting,  is  it,  to  say  that 
no  other  nation  is  so  well  fitted  as  we  to  appropriate  and  to  assimilate  the  benefits  to 
education  and  society  that  attend  such  an  enterprise  as  the  one  under  considera- 
tion. With  us  there  has  been  for  years  a  system  of  public  schools  that  has  given  a 
general  intelligence  to  our  citizens,  an  intelligence  that  will  prove  fertile  soil  for 
seed— /or  ideas — where  they  may  germinate,  grow  and  mature  into  goodly  fruit. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  had  a  mighty  influence  by  introducing  new 
thoughts  and  new  methods — even  so-called  educated  people  found  themselves 
broader  for  the  mingling  with  other  educated  people.  While,  primarily,  this  may 
be  considered  an  industrial  exposition  we  should  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  potent  with  possibilities  to  the  higher  nature,  to  philanthropy,  to  culture,  to  a 
better  civilization.  Useful  contrivances  help  the  world's  progress — everything 
that  helps  the  hand  promotes  the  opportunity  for  mental  and  son  I  growth.  We 
grow  from  beneath,  upward  ;  from  center,  outward,  and  until  physical  conditions 
are  favorable,  intellectual  and  moral  conditions  for  a  nation  can  not  be ;  hence,  it 
is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  significance  of  the  industries  and  arte. 

Was  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  his  mind  when  Milton  wrote: 

'*Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 
Rose  like  an  exhalatioD." 

It  is  expected  that  the  Chicago  Directory  will  have  completed  the  great  build- 
ings and  will  be  ready  to  present  them  to  the  Columbian  Commission  on  October 
12, 1892.  On  the  above  date  will  occur  the  dedication  ceremonies.  It  will  be  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Columbus.  By  the  way,  the  exact  location 
of  the  landing  has  just  been  marked  by  a  monument,  through  the  enterprise  of  a 
Chicago  newlipaper — The  Herald— the  same  which  with  commendable  enterprise 
marked  in  our  own  State  the  center  of  population,  near  Greensbarg. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  will  be  something  very  imposing.  General  Miles 
will  be  in  command  of  the  parade,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  will  be  one  of  the 
most  splendid  military  processions  ever  witnessed  in  the  United  States,  because 
State  militia,  with  gay  uniforms  and  holiday  trappings,  will  be  a  prominent  feat- 
ure of  the  occasion.    At  this  time  .there  will  be  a  water  display,  very  impressive 
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especially  to  us  inland  people.  An  exact  reprodaction  of  the  caravel  used  bj 
Columbua  will  be  shown. 

One  of  the  greatest  among  the  features  of  the  dedication  is  to  be  thirty  floats 
illostrating  the  centuries.  This  will  be  a  nocturnal  procession  on  (he  illuminated 
lagoons  at  Jackson  Park.  These  floats  will  xepresenL  a  chronological  epitome  of 
salient  histoxical  events  from  1492  to  the  present.  The  floats  will  blaze  with  elec- 
tric lightSj  and  incandescent  lamps  under  the  water  will  give  them  the  appearance 
of  floating  on  a  lake  of  fire. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  include  a  striking  pageant,  that  of  the  President 
receiving  the  States — firat,  the  governors  (with  staffs)  of  the  thirteen  original 
States,  and  then,  in  the  order  of  their  admission  to  the  Union,  the  others.  Will 
not  that  be  an  imposing  scene? 

There  is  now  being  made  for  the  dedication  a  flag  stafl*  composed  of  wood  from 
all  the  States  and  Territories,  contributed  hj  the  gentlemen  of  the  National  Com- 
m'sftion,  and  from  it  will  float  a  silk  flag,  made  from  American  silk,  woven  by 
women  in  an  American  factory. 

The  proximity  of  the  lake  is  one  of  the  most  striking  beauties  and  advantages 
of  the  site.  Lake  Michigan  is  itnelf  a  great  wonder.  It  is  a  magnificent  inland 
sea — ^in  summer,  so  blue,  so  level,  so  beautiful,  as  to  captivate  the  eye  with  its 
charms.  In  wiuter,  as  dangerous  and  wild  as  the  Atlantic.  The  great  stretch  of 
water  and  the  broad  plain  with  its  far-away  horizon  give  a  sense  of  immenvity 
that  impresses  one  deeply  when  contemplating  the  greut  buildings  in  the  fine 
parks.  The  water  approach  or  entrance  to  the  Exposition  will  be  a  pleasant  nov- 
elty to  inland  folk.  The  scene  at  the  entrance  will  be  very  imposing,  while  the 
six-mile  sail  along  the  city's  edge  will  be  pleasant,  and  give  one  some  idea  of  Chi- 
•cago.  The  city  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  halving  never  disfigured  its  lake  front 
with  wharff,  et  e(eteri  of  trade.    Those  go  back  on  the  river. 

There  is  now  being  made  two  miles  of  beach  and  sea  wall  along  the  lake  in 
one  of  the  most  graceful  curves  imaginable,  east  of  the  park.  The  park  itself  is 
beautified  with  a  system  of  canals  and  lagoons  that  adds  very  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene,  and  when  the  magnificent  buildings  have  been  finished,  the  spectacle 
will  delight  the  visitor.  The  buildings  are  harmonious  in  style  and  groupings. 
There  is  a  board  of  architects  to  which  everything  must  be  submitted  before  per- 
mission is  given  to  erect  a  building,  and  nothing  co  ting  less  than  $10,000  is  per- 
mitted. 

There  are  600  acres  in  Jackson  Park  and  almost  as  much  more  in  Washington 
Park  and  Midway  Plaisance.  The  buildings  alone  will  cover  about  175  acres. 
On  Midway  Plaisance  will  be  located  the  novelties — a  street  in  Cairo,  the  villages 
of  nations,  etc.  Is  it  not  strange  to  read  that  ihp  Turks  are  enthusiastic  and  that 
many  of  them  were  present  when  the  Turkish  flag  was  unfurled  at  the  spot  where 
their  building  is  now  in  process  of  erection  ? 

Think  of  far  away  Persia  lifting  the  export  duty  on  articles  sent  from  Persia 
to  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  also  admitting  free  of  import  all  articles  bought 
at  this  Exposition  and  brought  into  Persia;  is  not  that  a  long  step  toward  the 
**  unity  of  Nations,''  of  which  Prince  Albert  spoke  in  1861. 

33— Agr. 
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Many  historic  buildings  will  be  reproduced  in  the  form  of  State  headquarters. 
Florida  will  show  one  of  her  old  forts— Fort  Marion — built  at  St.  Augustine  in 
1620;  it  will  be  si^rrounded  hj  a  sunken  moat  where  will  be  made  a  display  of  the 
tropical  plants  of  Florida;  alligators,  too,  will  be  shown  1 

The  most  eligible  sites,  thofe  fronting  the  Lake,  have  been  assigned  to  the  for- 
eign nations.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  Indiana  people  will  appreciate  the  enter- 
prise of  our  Commissioners  in  securing  the  fine  location  they  have  for  the  Indiana 
building.  It  stands  on  a  conspicuous  point,  at  the  meeting  of  two  main  thorough- 
fares, with  the  $400,000  building  of  Illinois  across  one  drive-way,  and  California 
headquarters  across  the  other  drive,  with  a  small  lake  near  to  give  air  and  a  pretty 
outlook.  The  building  itself  is  of  very  charming  design ;  French-Qothic  in  style, 
the  architect  being  the  distinguished  Henry  Ives  Cobb.  A  twenty -foot  piazza 
around  the  entire  structure  will  afford  a  delightful  resting  place,  and  the  parlors 
and  halls  will  prove  a  convenient  meeting  place  for  Indiana  people.  There  will 
be  assembly  rooms,  check  rooms,  postofBoe  and  many  other  conveniences.  One  of 
the  ladies  of  the  Board  is  determined  that  there  shall  be  a  quiet  room  with, cots  for 
the  victims  of  nervous  headache,  and  for  sick  babies.  Indeed  it  is  beautiful  to 
remember  and  to  know  how  much  is  being  done  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  visitors.  Dr.  Owen  has  already  formulated  plans  for  caring  for  the  sick 
and  injured.  There  must  inevitably  be  accidents  in  sach  large  crowds,  and  there 
are,  of  course,  certain  kinds  of  afiections  or  seizures  that  always  manifest  them- 
selves  under  the  excitement  of  a  great  throng.  Dr.  Owen  appoints  on  his  medical 
staff  physicians — men  and  women — who  are  skilled  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  nervous  diseases,  of  sun  stroke,  of  heart  disease,  of  fractures  and  broken  limbs. 
The  safety  of  visitors  is  considered,  and  also  the  safety  of  goods  and  buildings. 
The  insurance  of  this  immense  aggregation  of  valuable  things  is  itself  no  little 
problem,  and,  as  you  will  readily  conclude,  could  not  be  met  by  the  ordinary 
methods.  It  is  estimated  that  two  hundred  millions  of  insurance  will  be  written 
upon  the  buildings  and  their  contents — an  inconceivable  sum — end  one  that  re- 
quires concert  of  action  between  insurance  companies  here  and  abroad. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  water  approach,  but  as  lovely  to  the  eye  is  the  land  ap- 
proach, driving  through  Drezel  and  Grand  boulevards.  The  park  is  at  the  head 
of  Grand  boulevard.  The  park  system  of  Chicago  includes  45  miles  of  drives. 
A  five  cent  fare  by  cable  car  will  also  take  you  to  the  gates  of  the  Exposition  in 
safety  and  comparative  comfort.  There  has  already  been  erected  a  portion  of  the 
movable  sidewalk  that  will  be  one  of  the  curiosities  (and  conveniences)  of  the  oc* 
casion ;  with  its  system  of  graduated  speed  it  promises  to  be  a  practical  remedy 
for  the  congested  thoroughfares  of  our  busy  cities. 

The  music  of  the  Exposition  is  under  the  management  of  Theodore  Thomas^ 
and  the  preparations  are  on  a  grand  scale,  some  of  the  finest  choral  societies  from 
abroad  will  be  present,  also,  some  of  the  most  famous  military  bands  of  the  old 
world.  The  music  of  nations,  and  the  music  of  eras,  illustrating  the  evolution 
and  development  of  the  science  of  music  will  be  fully  treated ;  the  different  schools 
of  music  will  be  amply  illustrated — composers'  days  being  a  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 
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The  Bu-m  origiaallj  thought  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Ezpoiiition 
\b  proving  insufficient  because  new  departments  are  being  added.  Six  million 
dollars  covered  the  cost  of  the  1889  Paris  World's  Fair;  twenty-three  millions  is 
now  the  estimate  for  this. 

Electricity,  Transportation,  Fish  and  Fisheries,  Mines  and  Mining  are  new 
departments  in  the  history  of  World's  Fairs.  They  will  prove  a  very  important 
part  of  the  coming  ev^t. 

The  Electricity  display  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876,  it  is  said,  could 
have  been  placed  on  a  good  sized  dining  table;  at  Chicago  the  Electrical  building 
will  cover  nine  and  three-quarters  acres.  In  this  line  there  will  be  the  most  dazzling 
splendors.  Imagination  and  dreams  could  scarcely  create  phantasies  more  won- 
derfal  than  *'  the  Wizard ''  will  make  from  this  marvelous  source.  The  water  will 
afford  the  most  pliant  agent  for  wondi*ous  effect  in  this  line,  and  search  ligbtn,  with 
their  magic,  will  doubtless  make  us  country  people  stand  with  mouths  agape ! 

Probably  we  shall  find  the  exhibit  from  South  America  the  most  novel  and 
interesting,  because  we  know  so  little  of  those  countries  and  underestimate  their 
progress  in  literature,  art  and  commerce.  Would  it  not  be  one  of  the  most  thrill- 
ing and  impressive  phases'of  the  Columbian  Exposition  if  upon  every  product  of 
brain  and  muscle  there  should  be  an  insignia  showing  what  and  which  oomes  from 
the  countries  undiscovered  in  1492,  when  Columbus  saw  from  that  little  cara.vel 
the  Western  Hemisphere?  Mr.  Curtis  is  making  the  most  complete  collection  of 
relics  of  Columbus,  embracing  portraits,  articles  of  use,  jewels,  manuscript!*,  etc. 

It  it)  thought  that  Germany  will  make  the  most  extensive  exhibit.  She  is 
making  a  strike  for  the  markets  of  the  world.  She  has  wrested  from  France  many 
lines  of  finest  manufacture.     France  is  most  interested  in  congresses  and  art. 

Farmers  will  perhaps  be  interested  and  astonished  in  the  agricultural  building, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest.  The  phow  in  this  department  will  astonish  all  of  us, 
for  it  will  be  the  largest  of  the  kind  ever  made  anywhere.  The  Western  States 
are  going  to  Burpnss  all  previous  efforts  in  that  line.  In  addition  to  the  plnin  busi- 
ness display  there  will  be  fantastic  shows  of  products.  The  Sioiix  City  Corn 
Palace  will  be  reproduced  and  we  ^ill  hardly  believe  that  the  corn  of  our  fields 
could  be  put  to  so  many  beautiful  and  beneficent  uses.  The  orange  nhow  of  Cali- 
fornia will  be  a  revelation.  Iowa  is  talking  of  a  blue-grass  exhibit  that  is  to  make 
Kentucky  grow  green  with  envy. 

The  live-stock  exhibit  will  be  something  extraordinary.  Abont  $200,0C0  will 
be  given  in  premiums,  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  breed- 
er's art  is  tejited  in  securing  the  yearling,  and  only  the  feeder  and  trainer  are  con- 
cerned in  carrying  it  on  to  a  four* year-old.  The  classification  is  very  extensive  as 
to  breeds,  and  also  ages,  and  there  are  usually  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  pre- 
miums, all  of  which  encourages  a  large  exhibit  Canada  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
large  exhibitor,  also  France  and  Great  Britain,  with  horses. 

The  work  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  is  a  phase  of  this  enterprise  that  is 
new.  The  act  of  Congress  directs  that  this  board  shall  appoint  one  or  more  judges 
in  every  class  where  the  article  is  produced  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  work  of 
women.  This  of  course  implies  that  some  means  shall  be  employed  to  discover, 
when  an  article  is  entered  for  competition,  whether  women  were  employed  at  all, 
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in  any  degree,  in  the  manufaetare.  To  meet  this  point,  the  installation  blanks 
have,  among  manj  other  questions,  this:  '*  Was  this  article  produced,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  by  female  labor?"  It  will  be  a  revelation  to  manj  to  see  how  women 
have  entered  the  industrial  field.  In  almost  all  the  factories  and  shops  women  are 
employed.  They  are  becoming  an  important  factor  in  the  industrial  world.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  in  the  Eastern  States  one-third  of  those  employed  in  industries 
are  women.  Statistics  also  show  that  women  are  constantly,  steadily  deserting  the 
lower  callings  to  go  into  the  higher  callings,  where  more  of  brain  and  trained  skill 
are  required.  It  seems  fitting  they  should  have  representation  in  the  munagement 
of  an  industrial  exhibition  and  on  juries  of  award. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago.  A 
colossal  enterprise  like  the  Columbian  Exposition  presents  for  solution  the  most 
serious  and  Intricate  problems — problems  that  demand  the  best  quality  of  brain. 
There  are  forty-five  men  in  the  Chicago  Directory.  Either  would  be  a  notable 
man  in  any  community.  They  are  giving  their  time  to  this  enterprise,  their  best 
thought  and  their  money,  I  am  sure  the  public,  the  visitors  of  1893,  will  have 
spread  out  for  their  enjoyment  and  instruction  one  of  the  grandest  collections  and 
most  magnificent  spectacles  ever  conceived  and  consummated  since  the  dawn  of 
civilization — and  the  public  will  be  treated  with  a  consideration  and  liberality 
unprecedented.  We  should  give  generous  praise  to  the  great  citiiens  of  this  great 
city  by  the  lake. 

We,  as  citizens  interested  in  and  proud  of  the  resources  and  the  civilization 
of  our  United  States,  should  plan  nov,  not  only  to  attend  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, but  to  stay  long  enough  to  get  all  the  good  possible  from  it.  We  will  thereby 
be  better  citizens;  we  will  understand  each  other  better  and  respect  each  other 
more. 

Hon.  Thos.  W.  Palmer,  who  is  President  of  the  National  Commission,  said 
lately,  in  reference  to  this  subject:  "  Education  is  the  safeguard  for  the  future; 
not  education  through  books  alone,  but  through  the  commingling  of  our  people  from 
East,  West,  North  and  South — from  farm  and  factory.  Such  great  convocations 
as  that  of  our  projected  Fair  are  the  schools  wherein  our  people  shall  touch  elbows ; 
and  the  men  and  women  from  Texas  and  Maine ;  Washington  and  South  Carolina, 
learn  to  realize  that  all  are  of  one  blood,  speak^  the  same  language,  worship  the 
same  God  and  salute  the  same  flag.  In  other  times  there  were  great  convocation^ 
where  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  comparison  appeared,  but  in  those  tournaments 
muscle  was  of  more  importance  than  mind;  those  exhibitions  taught  how  to 
destroy,  not  how  to  create.  The  rivalry  now  is  in  methods  to  create  and  not  to 
destroy,  and  the  knights  who  participate  are  those  of  active  brain  and  cunning 
hand.  This  Exposition  on  a  new  site,  in  a  new  world,  assumes  greater  proportions 
than  a  mere  market  for  merchandise  or  than  figures  of  finance.  We  should  make 
it  a  congress  of  nations  wherein  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce  should 
be  the  handmaids  of  ideas,  where  art  should  paint  the  allegory  of  peace,  where 
music  should  play  a  dirge  to  dead  hates  and  an  epithalamium  on  the  "marriage 
of  the  nations." 
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FIFTH    SESSION  ^"  THE    DAIRY." 


MONEY  IN  THE  FARM  DAIRY  IF  WELL  MANAGED. 


BY  W.  G.  SCHWEOLER,  LAFAYETTE. 


I  have  often  heard  farmers  say,  when  ia  con7er8ation  with  business  men,  that 
thej  wished  they  had  a  'business  that  would  bring  in  some  cash  dailj,  instead  of  at 
iong  intervalsi  like  that  of  raising  hogs  or  wheat.  Thej,  perhapfi,  never  think 
that  every  farmer  has  such  a  business  within  reach  in  the  "  butter  dairy,"  which 
wonld  greatly  benefit  his  farm  and  all  his  crops.  There  is  not  a  farm  in  Tippe- 
canoe County  that  would  not  be  improved  by  the  presence  of  ten  or  twelve  well- 
fed  cows;  and  such  a  dairy  may  be  made  very  profitable  in  itself,  though  not  in 

.  the  ordinary  way  of  keeping  cows  on  the  farm.  There  can  be  neither  pleasure 
nor  profit  in  milking  the  cows  out  by  the  straw  stack  or  the  wire  fence,  in  the  rain 
and  mud,  or  in  a  blizzard  with  the  themometer  below  zero.  But  we  want  a  warm 
barn  with  plenty  of  windows  to  make  it  as  light  as  a  dwelling  house,  and  a  good 
floor,  easily  kept  clean  and  dry,  so  that  the  cows  may  be  clean  and  comfort- 
able. Feed  and  water  should  also  be  provided  for  winter  use.  If  we  feed  ensi- 
lage, we  should  have  a  silo  in  the  barn ;  if  dry  feed,  hay  and  fodder  in  the  mow, 
so  the  work  may  be  done  with  ease  and  comfort.  Then  we  must  have  good  cows. 
The  average  cow  of  the  country  that  gives  only  3,000  pounds  of  milk  and  makes 
130  or  150  pounds  of  butter  per  year  is  not  profitable ;  for  this  will  only  bring  from 
$32  to  $37  per  cow.  And  yet  this  is  more  than  the  farmer  will  realize  who  makes 
154  pounds  and  take4  it  out  in  groceries.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  certainly  cost 
from  $20  to  $25  to  keep  a  cow  a  year.    No  wonder  it  doesn't  pay  to  keep  cows. 

^  But,  by  a  careful  selection  of  cows  and  a  course  of  feeding  wiih  regard  to 
butter  making,  we  may  succeed  in  making  from  200  to  250  pounds  of  butter  per 
cow,  and  if  our  selection  and  feed  are  especially  good,  we  may  even  reach  350 
pounds.  Men  long  in  the  business  are  doing  even  better  than  this.  The  cost  of 
keeping  a  cow  of  this  kind  will  difier  according  to  her  capacity,  and  the  cost  of 
feed,  from  10  to  18  cents  per  day.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  give  a  cow  so  much 
coarse  and  bulky  food  as  to  overtax  her  stomach  with  indigestible  material.  Corn, 
oats,  bran  and  oil-meal  are  all  good,  in  combination  with  clover  hay  and  com 
fodder,  run  through  a  cutter  and  mixed.  Corn  ensilage  ?s  at  once  the  cheapest, 
heal  and  most  convenient  food  an  a  base  for  a  butter  dairy  ration. 

When  feeding  milk  cows  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of 
a  full  ration  is  required  to  keep  up  the  cow  herself,  and  that  there  can  be  no  profit 
until  this  need  is  supplied.    This  being  the  case,  it  is  plain  that  if  a  cow  is  to 
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produce  30  or  40  pounds  of  milk  per  day  phe  must  be  supplied  with  a  combina- 
tion of  foods  that  contain  the  elements  of  which  milk  is  composed.  Therefore  it 
is  well  for  dairvmen  to  study  the  analyses  of  the  different  foods. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  cows  be  fresh  at  the  proper  time  of  year,  so  that 
we  may  have  milk  and  butter  .when  the  price  is  good.  Every  one  has  milk  in  May 
and  June,  and  the  price  is  low  in  those  months ;  therefore  cows  should  be  fresh  in 
September  and  October.  7'hey  can  then  be  milked  through  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  will  give  fully  one-third  more  milk  during  the  year  than  if  fresh  in  February 
or  March.  Then,  if  we  expect  to  furnish  butter  to  private  parties  by  the  year, 
which  is  the  best  plan,  we  must  have  some  cows  that  will  give  milk  in  July  and 
August.  It  is  well  to  provide  an  acre  or  more  of  sweet  corn  to  tide  such  cows  over 
the  dry  season. 

Having  provided  all  things  necessary  for  making  a  first-class  article  of  butter, 
how  are  we  to  make  it?  By  the  old  way  of  setting  the  milk  in  pans  and  crocks, 
or  by  the  deep  setting  or  creamery  plan  ?  If  we  have  cold  running  water  we  will, 
by  all  means,  adopt  the  creamery  plan ;  but  if  we  have  not  sufficient  water  of  a 
low  temperature  we  must  be  content  with  pans  and  crocks  in  the  cellar,  which 
necessitate  more  work  tban  the  deep  setting,  but  will  produce  just  as  good  butter 
if  the  milk  is  not  compelled  to  keep  company  with  cabbage,  potatoes,  onions  and 
other  vegetables.  Milk  takes  on  flavors  very  easily,  and  if  we  seek  the  best  results 
we  must  have  no  other  flavors  than  those  natural  to  clean  and  healthy  milk. 
Milk  in  crocks  should  set  36  hours  with  temperature  at  60  degrees  or  lower.  By 
the  creamery  plan  24  hours  is  sufficient,  and  if  ice  be  used  12  hours  will  suffice  to 
get  all  the  cream.  The  cream  should  be  tempered  from  12  to  24  hours  at  from  70 
to  80  degrees,  which  is  best  done  by  setting  the  cream  crock  in  warm  or  hot 
water  and  not  close  to  the  stove,  as  this  will  bake  the  cream  on  the  side  of  the 
crock  next  to  the  stove.  Ap  soon  as  the  cream  has  all  reached  the  proper  stage  of 
sourness,  strain  throutrh  a  fine  sieve  to  make  it  smooth  and  fine.  The  tempera- 
ture not  being  right  add  warm  or  cold  water  as  the  case  may  be,  and  if  any  color 
is  to  be  used  add  it  to  the  cream  at  this  time. 

Sometimes  in  cold  weather  cream  will  become  bitter  before  it  will  sour.  To  pre- 
vent this,  and  hasten  souring,  add  a  little  buttermilk  from  the  last  churning ;  but  be 
sure  the  buttermilk  has  no  bad  flavor  or  it  will  be  propagated  in  the  next  churn- 
ing and  most  likely  aggravated.  The  temperature  of  cream,  when  churned,  should 
be  58  degrees  in  summer  and  from  62  to  65  degrees  in  winter.  Churning  should 
be  done  every  other  day;  otherwise  we  are  in  danger  of  our  butter  being  off  in 
flavor.  By  all  means  use  a  barrel  churn  without  a  dash  and  make  granulated 
butter,  and  wash  your -butter  while  in  that  form,  thus  saving  time  and  labor,  be- 
sides improving  the  quality  of  your  batter.  But  some  one  says:  "We  can  not 
compete  with  the  creamery."  To  this  I  say  there  is  no  reason  why  a  butter- 
maker,  having  the  cows  and  the  feed  and  water  under  his  control,  should  not  make 
as  good  butter  as  the  best  creamery,  and  many  people  prefer  farm  dairy  butter  to 
any  other.  One  important  point  in  butter-making  is  to  have  the  butter  always 
the  same  in  grain  and  color.  Your  butter  may  be  ever  so  good,  but  if  too  light 
the  market  will  not  take  it  at  a  good  price.  On  the  other  hand  no  amount  of  color 
will  make  bad  butter  good. 
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The  dairy  basiness  is  in  every  respect  like  that  of  the  merchaDt  Eternal 
yigilance  is  the  price  of  succesR,  and  the  man  or  woman  who  would  make  money 
must  be  **  up  and  doing."  No  business  man  would  think  of  closing  his  store  for 
three  or  six  months  in  the  year  with  expenses  going  on.  It  is  just  so  with  the  but* 
ter  dairyman.  The  man  who  says  that  Indiana  is  good  enough  for  him,  because  he 
can  raise  enough  in  three  months  to  keep  him  the  other  nine,  had  better  not  try 
the  cow  business,  lest  he  come  to  grief.  Some  one  says :  ^*  The  dairy  business  is  a 
monotonous  sort  of  business."  Far  froDi  it,  for  there  is  as  much  room  for  the 
exercise  of  the  brain  of  the  man  with  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  as  there  is  in  the 
laboratory  of  Purdue.  Brain,  rather  than  muscle,  counts  in  this  business.  Chem- 
ists all  over  the  world  are  to-day  trying  to  solve  the  unknown  concerning  the  cow 
and  her  products. 

Friends,  if  you  have  any  inclination  this  way,  come  and  help  us.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  at  the  top,  but  the  bottom  is  full  of  ten  cent  butter  and  ten  cent 
dairymen.  The  man  who  is  willing  to  work,  and  work  intelligently,  will  find  his 
highest  expectations,  in  the  improvement  of  his  farm  and  his  finances,  fulfilled  in 
due  time. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  O,  L,  Marshall.  Mr.  Schwegler  has  covered  all  the  points  on  the  ideal 
dairy.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  give  my  own  practical  experience.  Public  speak- 
ing is  out  of  my  line  of  business  and  it  is  with  greftt  embarrassment  that  I  attempt 
it.  I  may  make  some  ungrammatical  expressions  that  will  not  look  well  in  print, 
and  will  ask  the  reporter  to  leave  them  out.  When  the  committee  placed  me  on 
the  programme,  I  vetoed  it,  but  they  sat  down  on  the  veto  and  told  me  to  do  what 
I  could.  I  am  wiiliug  to  do  that  much.  I  have  had  a  mixed  herd  of  cows.  Jer« 
seys  and  Short  Horns  I  think  are  about  the  best  cows.  The  period  of  milking  is 
one  thing  that  I  believe  ought  to  be  considered.  I  have  heard  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors say,  "How  does  it  happen  that  you  milk  your  co^  so  long  without  their 
going  dry?  Our  cows  are  dry  five  or  six  months  in  the  year."  That  is  something 
I  have  had  no  trouble  about  at  all.  I  aim  to  have  the  cows  come  in  fresh  when 
they  are  two  years  old.  The  time  to  make  a  good  milker  it  when  the  cow  is  young. 
I  usually  feed  well  and  milk,  whether  I  get  very  much  or  not,  up  to  within  four  or 
six  weeks  of  calving  time.  Mr.  BchwejBfler  tells  us  how  we  ought  to  feed  to  make 
money  out  of  the  dairy.  I  never  tried  to  feed  to  make  the  most  out  of  it.  I 
usually  let  the  cows  run  on  grass  through  the  summer;  and  through  the  winter 
I  did  not  feed  anything  but  ear  corn  and  fodder,  clover  hay  and  straw.  I  didn't 
stable  the  cows  but,  I  had  them  pretty  well  sheltered.  I  didn't  make  a  business  of 
tying  them  in  the  stable  as  I  do  now.  The  first  year — 1886 — I  milked  only  three 
cows.  One  of  them  was  a  two-year  old  and  of  course  I  didn't  get  quite  as  much . 
milk  from  her  as  I  would  usually  from  an  older  cow.  There  were  five  in  the 
family,  and  milk  was  drank  three  times  a  day,  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. We  sold  butter  to  private  customers  in  Lafayette,  receiving,  from 
October  to  June,  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  and  the  balance  of  the  year  twenty 
cents  a  pound.      I  contracted    just  what  we  thought    we    could    furnish    the 
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year  around,  but  sometimes,  in  the  summer,  we  would  make  more  than  our 
customers  would  want,  which  we  would  sell  to  the  f<rocers  for  whatever  we 
could  get.  Sometimes  we  would  get  almost  as  much  as  for  that  contracted  and  at 
other  times  but  very  little.  We  received  $80.54  for  360  pounds  of  butter  and  $1.40 
for  buttermilk.  The  butter  consumed  by  the  family — 166  pounds — was  worth 
$35.10.  This  makes  the  total  $117.04.  That  year  we  had  three  good  calves  for 
which  I  was  offered  $15  per  bead,  making  $45  more.  The  average  per  cow  would  be 
$54.  The  next  year — 1887—1  had  four  cows  and  one  of  them  was  only  a  two-year 
old.  Sold  507  pounds  of  butter  for  $110;  home  use— 156  pounds— $34.32 ;  butter- 
milk sold,  $2;  total,  $146.32;  four  calves  at  $15  a  head,  $60.  That  year  we  sold 
some  butter  to  the  grocery  at  a  less  price  than  we  received  the  year  before. 
Average  per  cow,  $51  58.  In  1888  we  sold  575  pounds  of  butter  for  $127.82;  that 
year  we  bad  four  cows;  butter  for  home  use,  $35.10;  milk  sold,  $1.15;  total, 
$164.07.  We  sold  four  calves  at  $12  per  head,  $48 ;  grand  total,  $212.07 ;  average 
per  cow,  $53.01.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  upon  the  farm  dairy.  If  you  wish  it  I 
can  give  you  the  figures  for  the  creamery,  although  I  will  say  right  here  that  I 
can't  make  the  creamery  pay  as  well  as  the  home  dairy.  I  went  to  the  creamery 
yesterday  morning  and  took  the  figures  from  their  books  for  the  milk  I  sold  to 
them.  I  milked  four  cows ;  sold  15,039  pounds  of  milk  at  an  average  of  88  cents  per 
hundred,  and  paid  12)  cents  per  hundred  for  hauling.  That  made  $113.54,  after 
deducting  $18.80  for  the  hauling.  We  bought,  our  butter  for  six  months  through 
the  winter.  For  the  other  six  months  we  made  our  own  butter,  and  I  have  figured 
this  at  22}  cents  a  pound,  which  makes  $17.55.  Then  I  had  three  calves  which  I 
sold  for  thirty-two  dollars,  making  in  all  $163.09;  average  per  cow,  $40.77.  My 
home  dairy  averaged  $52.86  per  cow  for  the  three  years.  Of  course  we  had  the 
extra  work  of  making  the  butter  and  delivering  it,  but  at  the  same  time  we  had  all 
the  milk ;  while  from  the  creamery  we  had  no  milk  except  as  I  paid  for  it  and 
brought  it  back.  1  think  the  skimmed  milk  would  pay  us  for  the  work  of  making 
the  butter.  Through  the  summer  we  delivered  every  week,  and  from  October  until 
June  we  delivered  everj  two  weeks.  A  neighbor  joined  us  in  delivering,  each  of 
us  making  alternate  trips.  That  made  my  trips  four  weeks  apart  in  winter  and 
two  weeks  apart  in  summer.  We  would  want  to  come  to  town  anyway  about  that 
often.  There  is  a  difference  of  over  $12  on  the  cow  between  the  creamery  and  the 
home  dairy,  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Mr,  McBeth,  I  would  like  to  ask  these  gentlemen  to  give  their  experience  in 
keeping  cows  in  the  stable  the  year  around,  and  feeding  them  from  the  farm — 
what  is  called  the  soiling  plan  of  feeding. 

Mr,  Schwtgler*  I  never  have  kept  cows  in  the  stable  the  year  around  in  this 
country,  but  in  Switzerland  I  have  seen  it  done,  and  it  ie  done  there  very  satisfac- 
torily, and  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  any  other  way.  In  this  country  labor  has 
been  so  high  that  it  would  be  hard  work  to  make  much  out  of  it  on  that  plan. 
The  time  is  coming  when  the  soiling  system  will  be  used  in  this  country,  as  more 
cattle  can  be  kept  in  this  way  on  a  given  number  of  acres  of  land.  The  cow  in 
the  stable  will  give  more  milk.  The  whole  idea  of  that  system  is  directed  to  the 
making  of  milk. 
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Mr,  M,  Levering.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Marshall  if  he  figured ,  in  his  com- 
parison between  the  home  dairj  and  the  creamery,  the  coet  of  making  the  butter 
at  fifteen  cents  an  hour. 

Mr,  MarahaU,  As  I  said,  in  making  my  figures  I  didn't  figure  any  on  the 
labor.  I  didn't  think  it  was  worth  any  more  than  the  taking  of  the  milk  to  the 
creamery.  I  thought  the  milk  we  had  at  home  would  pay  for  the  labor  of  making 
the  butter. 

Mr,  Earl,  I  would  like  to  aak  Mr.  Marshall  if  he  don't  think  the  work  of 
preparing  the  milk  and  cooling  and  fixing  it  in  the  cans  is  not  equal  to  everything 
except  the  churning.  Isn't  there  as  much  work  preparing  for  the  creamery  as 
everything  connected  with  the  home  dairy  except  the  churning? 

Mr,  Marshall.  So  far  as  the  work  is  concerned,  in  getting  ready  for  the  cream- 
ery I  don't  consider  there  is  very  much  work — not  quite  so  much  as  there  is  for  the 
home  dairy.  The  cans  can  be  placed  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  the  milk  can  cool  in 
that  way.  We  never  took  any  special  pains.  Of  course  we  have  the  cans  to  wash, 
but  we  have  the  crocks  to  wash  in  the  dairy,  and  the  cans  are  not  so  much  trouble 
to  waph  as  the  crocks ;  so  far  as  the  difference  is  concerned,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  much,  if  anything,  in  favor  of  the  creamery. 

Mr,  M,  Levering,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Marshall  if,  in  reckoning  $16.50  per 
cow  more  profit  in  the  farm  dairy  in  a  year  than  he  could  by  selling  the  milk  to 
the  creamery,  he  takes  into  account  the  labor  expended  in  making  the  butter?  Is 
that  fair  to  the  creamery?  You  must  count  your  wife's  work  at  not  less  than  15 
cents  an  hour.  If  you  would  calculate  that  in,  would  there  be  $16.50  per  cow  more 
profit  in  the  home  dairy  than  in  the  creamery  7 

Mr,  MarihalL  I  ^as  just  giving  the  figures  there;  I  wasn't  talking  about  the 
labor,  but  on  the  one  hand  we  have  all  the  skimmed  milk,  and  on  the  other  we 
have  not.  You  can  figure  for  yourself,  whether  the  skimmed  milk  would  pay  for 
churning  the  butter. 

Mr,  M,  Levering.  1  would  ask  Mr.  Marshall  if  he  would  take  three  cows  and 
sell  all  their  milk  to  the  creamery,  and  then  take  three  other  cows  and  use  all  their 
milk  in  the  production  of  butter,  which  of  those  plans  would  yield  the  better 
profit? 

Mr.  MarahalL  1  think  there  is  more  in  the  farm  dairy,  but  not  if  you  sell 
butter  at  10  or  15  cents  a  pound ;  that  is  out  of  the  question ;  you  must  have  from 
22  to  25  cents  a  pound. 

Mr,  MaUhy,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  farm  dairy  butter  is  selling  in 
Chicago  at  from  5  to  7  cents  a  pound  higher  than  Elgin  creamery  butter.  I  take 
the  position  that  what  the  State  of  Indiana  and  county  of  Tippecanoe  want  are 
1,000  first-class  farm  dairies,  and  the  creamery  will  come  by  the  natural  process  of 
evolution.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  fertility  of  the  farm ;  $200  worth  of  wheat  car- 
ries off  $67.60  worth  of  fertility ;  $200  worth  of  butter  only  carries  off  19  cents  of 
fertility  from  the  farm.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  in  the  history  of  this  country 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  all  the  way  from  here  to  New  England,  the  dairy  men  have 
beat  the  grain  men  so  far  out  of  their  boots  that  the  grain  men  never  knew  on 
what  ground  they  stood.  I  say  to-day  that  it  is  the  private  farm  dairies  that  are 
needed  in  this  State  of  Indiana.  • 
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ProfeMOT  LaiicL,  I  wish  to  say,  here,  that  we  deprecate  any  antagonism  in  the 
discussion  of  the  farm  dairy  and  the  creamery.  We  wish  to  bring  oat  the  condi- 
tions of  success  in  each ;  there  is  a  place  for  both. 

Mr.  Slede.  There  seems  to  be  some  antagonism  between  the  private  dairies 
and  the  creameries.  I  like  the  idea  suggested  by  our  friend  over  here  (Mr.  Maltby) 
that  we  need  the  farm  dairy.  It  is  just  what  we  want;  the  more  of  it  the  better. 
The  more  interest  in  this  subject,  the  better,  and  the  more  of  these  dairies  we  have 
the  better  it  is  for  the  creamery.  Now,  Indiana  has  not  been  known  very  much  as 
a  dairying  State.  From  our  reports  of  dairy  products  you  will  notice  that  all  our 
products  are  quoted  at  a  less  rate  than  those  of  Illinois  or  some  of  the  older  dairy 
States,  and  it  has  only  been  within  the  last  two  years  that  the  industry  of  coopera- 
tive dairying  has  been  developed.  During  those  two  years  more  than  126  cream- 
eries have  been  built  upon  the  cooperative  system.  Now,  just  here  I  want  to  say 
this.  I  do  not  say  that  the  creamery  can  make  better  butter  than  the  private 
dairy  |man  can,  but  I  do  say  that  they  can,  and  do,  make  better  batter,  than  is 
made  in  ninety  cases  out  of  one  hundred  on  the  farm.  The  socoess  of  these  plants 
depends  upon  the  supply  of  milk ;  upon  a  knowledge  of  cheese  and  butter-making, 
and  last,  upon  management.  There  has  always  been  more  or  leas  milk  produced 
on  nearly  every  farm.  The  question  is,  what  can  we  do  with  it  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it. 


CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS  IN  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRYING. 


BY  MARION    STEELB,  GREENFIELD. 


Indiana  is  not  noted  as  a  dairy  State,  and  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  new 
industry,  as  it  is  only  within  the  past  two  years  that  a  general  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  cooperative  dairying.  During  this  time  more  than  one  hundred 
creameries  have  been  put  in  operation  over  the  State.  Their  success  or  failure  de- 
pends, (1).  Upon  the  farmers  who  supply  the  milk;  (2).  Upon  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  butter  and  cheese  maker ;  (3).  Upon  the  management. 

While  there  has  always  been  more  or  less  milk  produced  on  nearly  every  farm, 
the  question  of  whether  it  was  produced  at  a  profit  or  lo^s,  in  most  cases,  has  never 
been  taken  into  consideration.  MoRt  farmers  only  milk  a  sufficient  number  of 
cows  to  supply  their  family  with  milk  and  butter,  and  have  a  small  surplus  to  sell 
during  the  summer  months.  Under  the  cooperative  system  no  expensive  private 
outfits  have  to  be  maintained  by  each  individual  farmer,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  are  relieved  of  an  arduous  task  imposed  daily.  The  product  of  the 
milk,  as  generally  manufactured  on  the  farm,  does  not  meet  with  ready  sale  on  the 
local  market.  The  prices  usually  obtained  are  but  little  more  than  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  making. 

A  carefully  prepared  estimate  made  some  time  ago  places  the  loss  at  50  per 
cent,  on  milk  produced  on  the  farm,  cared  for,  manufactured  and  marketed  in  the 
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ordinarj  way.  I  am  confident  that  the  loss  is  greater  than  50  per  cent,  whefi  the-^ 
productive  capacity  of  the  cows  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  creamery  enables 
every  farmer  located  within  a  radius  of  several  miles  of  it  to  remedy  all  this.  At 
the  creamery  all  the  milk  is  put  into  one  vat,  the'  cream  is  then  separated  from 
the  milk  J  then  ripened  under  favorable  conditions,  churned,  and  a  mass  of  batter 
produced  uniform  in  color  and  quality,  which  will  sell  near  the  top  of  the  market 
quotations. 

To  make  the  busine^  profitable  the  farmer  who  sells  his  milk  to  the  creamery 
should  keep  from  ten  to  twenty-five  or  more  cows,  as  better  care  will  be  taken  of 
them  when  kept  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  it  a  business.  While  the  best 
results  will  not  be  obtained  in  the  beginning,  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  business,  yet  by  careful  selection  of  cows  and  good  care  a  herd  may  soon  be 
established  that  will  produce  a  yearly  average  from  five  to  six  thousand  pounds  of 
milk,  which  should  produce  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-pounds  of 
butter,  which  should  net  the  farmer  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  per  cow.  Estimat- 
ing the  value  of  the  skim  milk  at  seven  dollars  per  cow,  and  the  calf 
at  five  dollars  more,  we  have  the  aggregate  amount  of  fifty-two  dollars  or 
more  as  the  gross  income  per  year  for  each  cow.  This  estimate  cain  be  easily  sur- 
passed. Mr.  Comstock,  a  patron  of  the  Greenfield  creamery,  will  realize  more  than 
fifty  dollars  per  cow  from  the  sale  of  milk  alone.  He  estimates  the  value  of  his 
calves  at  twenty-five  dollars  more,  they  being  pure  bred  Holsteins.  A  number  of 
patrons  could  be  mentioned  that  have  averaged  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  per  cow, 
gross  income,  and  kept  enough  milk  at  home  to  produce  butter  for  family  use.  A 
number  of  farmers  at  the  Greenfield  Creamery  expect,  during  the  present  year,  ta 
increase  their  herds  of  dairy  cattle,  put  more  acres  of  their  farms  in  grass,  and 
enrich  from  the  winter  dairy  the  land  which  they  cultivate ;  keep  more  stock  on 
their  farms,  and  by  increased  fertility  still  produce  as  much  as  under  the  old  sys- 
tem of  farming. 

The  cost  of  production  should  not  be  forgotten ;  the  feeding  value  of  different 
food  should  be  known  ;  the  manurial  value  should  be  considered  as  it  becomes  an 
important  factor  in  the  general  result.  'The  products  of  the  farm  should  be  utilized 
as  far  as  practical.  Warm  winter  quarters  should  be  provided  for  the  herd.  They 
should  be  made  and  kept  comfortable  if  the  best  results  are  expected.  If  the  be- 
ginner expects  to  cope  with  those  who  have  years  of  experience,  he  must  begin 
where  they  are  now  and  not  go  back  where  they  began.  Intelligent  study  of  the 
questions  involved  ^ill  enable  the  farmer  to  do  this.  Study  and  decide  what  is 
the  best  thing  to  do  and  then  have  the  courage  to  do  it.  Determine  to  do  the  best 
you  know  how,  and  success  will  reward  your  efiforts. 

You  should  remember  that  your  cowr.  are  boarders,  and  yon  should  know 
whether  they  pay  their  way  or  not.  A  little  scale  hung  near  the  milk  can  to  weigh 
the  milk  of  each  cow  one  day  each  week,  will  tell  you  the  quantity  of  milk  each 
one  is  giving.  A  sample  of  one  day's  milking  each  month,  tested  by  the  Babcock 
test,  will  give  you  the  quality  of  the  milk  as  to  the. butter  fat  it  contains.  In  this 
way  you  can  soon  learn  what  each  cow  is  doing -for  you.  The  cows  should  come 
fresh  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  as  milk  and  butter  are  much  higher  in  price  than 
during  the  summer. 
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A  reliable  and  ekilled  butter  maker  should  be  kept  in  charge  of  the  factory. 
He  should  be  sober,  cleanly,  and  neat  about  his  work;  capable  of  testing  the  pat- 
rons' milk  as  well  as  the  milk  from  the  separator  and  churns.  Upon  his  skill 
depends  the  price  of  your  product.  He  may  be  able  to  make  a  fine  quality  of 
butter,  that  will  give  the  creamery  a  reputation  for  a  high  grade  of  goods — and  in 
a  short  time  destroy  it  by  carelessness  and  neglect.  Low  prices  discourage  the 
farmer  who  supplies  the  milk;  discouragement  leads  to  indifference  and  indiffer- 
ence to  abandoning  the  milk  supply.  While  on  the  other  hand,  even  though  the 
prices  may  be  low,  if  the  creamery  is  getting  the  best  market  price  for  the  product, 
the  patron  looks  forward  for  better  returns  with  a  degree  of  contentment  that  he 
will  not  do  in  case  the  sales  are  low  from  the  result  of  indifferent  management  in 
the  factory. 

Upon  the  general  management,  in  many  cases,  rests  the  success  of  the  creamery. 
The  business  will  not  run  itself.  Like  all  others,  it  needs  push,  and  close  oversight 
over  patrons  and  factory  and  the  market.  The  management  must  look  after  the 
quality  of  the  milk  brought  to  the  factory.  A  fine  grade  of  butter  cannot  be  made 
from  a  poor  quality  of  milk.  The  market  must  be  carefully  watched  to  make  the 
most  of  the  product  In  fact,  the  business  demands  a  careful,  pains-taking  man- 
ager, who  will  see  to  every  detail  of  the  business. 

With  a  good  patronage,  a  skilled  butter-maker  and  a  careful  manager,  any 
plant  should  pay  a  nice  dividend  annually  to  the  stockholders  or  owner;  and  the 
farmer  can,  by  careful  management,  obtain  a  nice  profit  on  his  herd  in  supplying 
milk. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  IL  jD.  Moore,  I  wonld  like  to  ask  the  speaker  if  he  has  observed  the  effect 
upon  the  town  and  country  where  the  creameries  are  located.  I  will  ask  you  what 
the  effect  has  been  around  Elgin ;  that  is  the  greatest  creamery  locality  in  the  West* 

Mr,  Steele,  That  is  over  in  Illinois  where  they  have  made  it  a  business.  They 
have  a  number  of  creameries,  and  they  thoroughly  understand  the  subject  of  co- 
operation. The  farmers  have  taken  hold  and  they  are  making  a  success  of  the 
business.  There  is  one  man  in  Iowa  that  has  86  creameries,  and  the  farmers  sur^ 
rounding  these  creameries  are  prosperous,  and  show  a  success  greater  than  that  of 
grain  raising  or  stock  raising. 

Mr,  W.  H,  Levering,  I  will  ask  a  question  upon  a  point  that  has  not  yet 
been  touched  upon,  or  if  it  has  been  I  have  not  marked  it — ^that  b,  the  effect  of 
feeding  root  crops  to  cows,  such  as  sugar  beets,  rutabagas,  turnips,  etc.  One  farmer 
whom  I  knew,  who  kept  fifty  or  sixty  cows,  raised  a  good  many  sugar  beets  and 
turnips.  He  fed  alternately,  week  after  week,  sugar  beets  and  turnips,  and  the  re- 
sult was  largely  in  favor  of  the  sugar  beets,  of  which  he  could  raise  many  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre.    He  thus  kept  his  cows  in  fine  condition. 

Mr,  R.  D,  Moore,  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  creamery  men 
here.  I  saw,  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  a  report  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Elgin  giving  the  proceeds  from  milk  and  butter,  and  it  was,  for  the  year 
1891,  $6,600,000.  The  increase  in  value  in  1891  over  1890  was  $60,000,  and  the 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Elgin  has  gone  from  $35  to  $60  and  $70  an  acre. 
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Mr.  SehwegUr,  In  answer  to  Mr.  Lc^yering's  question  I  would  saj  that  the  en- 
silage system  has  largely  superseded  the  beet  business,  which  is  too  expensive  and 
laborious.    Ensilage  may  be  raised  much  better. 

Mr.  MaUby.  In  regard  to  Brother  Moore  and  the  creamery  at  Elgin,  it  is  not 
three  months  since  a  wail  went  up  from  Elgin  thai  unless  the  price  went  higher 
the  farmers  were  going  to  sell  off  their  cows.  It  is  all  very  nice  to  quote  large 
figures  in  the  creamery  business.  In  some  localities  it  is  a  success  and  in  other 
localities  it  is  an  unfortunate  failure.  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  dairy  and 
creamery  business  in  this  country  from  the  first  To  my  certain  knowledge  it  has 
been  a  business  that  has  been  up  and  down  all  the  time.  If,  in  the  finest  dairy 
regions  of  the  West,  in  Iowa,  where  creameries  have  been  in  existence  forty  years, 
it  is  up  and  down,  the  sharp,  shrewd,  enterprising  business  man  among  dairymen 
can  do  better  than  to  get  a  creamery.  The  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  has  control  of 
certain  territory.  They  are  in  a  region  where  grain  raising  is  playing  out,  and  in 
former  years,  with  the  prices  they  could  get,  they  made  it  (the  creamery)  pay.  I 
will  say  that  it  has  been  within  four  months'  time  that  they  were  howling  about 
the  prices  they  were  getting,  and  if  it  didn't  get  better  they  were  going  to  sell  off 
their  cowi>.  In  Wisconsin,  on  account  of  the  drought,  10,000  cows  were  sold  at 
from  $8  to  $10  a  head,  There  are  two  sides  to  this  question.  Any  one  who  at- 
tempts to  bolster  up  an  industry  by  one-sided  figures  must  expect  other  figures 
to  affect  it. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  creamery  business  at  Elgin  does  not  need  any  bolstering  up. 
You  will  find  that  the  avearge  per  pound  for  one  year  of  your  best  butter  makers 
is  22  cents.  The  average  of  the  Elgin  butter  was  25}  cents  last  ^ear.  The 
fact  that  the  proceeds  of  1891  were  $60,000  more  than  they  were  in  1890  is  sufficient 
of  itself  to  show  what  creameries  have  done  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  MarshalL  I  would  like  to  a^k  Mr.  Steele  one  question,  and  that  is  in  regard 
to  delivering  milk  to  the  creamery:  What  is  the  furthest  distance  to  deliver 
there,  and  at  what  price? 

Mr.  Steele.  In  most  cases  within  a  radius  of  four  miles,  but  many  exceed  that. 
We  hsd  one  party  hauling  further  who  was  paid  12}  cents.  Those  that  brought 
within  a  radius  of  three  or  four  miles  are  usually  paid  from  8  to  10  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  hauling. 

Mr.  McBeth,  I  understand  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  cooperative 
creamery  and  the  joint  stock  company.  I  understand  that  all  creameries  is  this 
neighborhood  are  joint  stock  companies.  In  this  cooperative  plan  I  would  like  to 
atk  Mr.  Steele  how  the  capital  stock  and  management  is  conducted. 

Mr.  Steele,  The  capital  stock  is  largely  owned  by  the  farmers  throughout  the 
county,  who  elect  a  board  of  directors  and  they  are  the  managers.  In  our  creamery 
a  sample  of  the  milk  is  taken  every  morning  when  it  is  brought  into  the  creamery, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  what  is  known  as  the  composite  test.  A  sample  will  be 
taken  for  four  or  five  days  and  that  placed  in  the  can  and  tested.  That  is  found 
to  be  the  most  uniform,  and  all  are  paid  alike. 

Mr,  MeBeth.    How -much  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  Steele.    One  dollar  per  hundred. 

Mr.  McBeth.    What  does  it  average  for  the  year  ? 
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Mr.  Steele.  It  will  average  during  the  year  a  little  better  than  80  cents.  Oar 
average  last  year,  I  think,  ran  81  cents  and  a  fraction. 

On  being  invited  by  the  Chairman  to  make  a  few  remarks  Mr.  Fumess  re- 
sponded as  follows : 

Mr.  Fumeas.  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  speak  from  experience  upon  this  ques- 
tion. I  am  a  private  dairyman.  I  remember  hiring  a  sailor  one  time  to  work 
for  me.  He  never  had  lived  on  a  farm,  and  frequently  I  would  ask  him  if  he 
could  do  certain  things,  and  he  would  always  say :  "  Yes,  I  can  do  it.  *  There  are 
only  two  ways  to  do  a  thing — a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way — and  it  must  be  a  fool 
that  can't  do  a  thing  in  one  of  those  ways.''  I  am  about  the  same  way.  A  man  can 
make  a  speech  either  in  the  right  way  or  the  wrong  way,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure 
but  a  fool  can  apeak  the  most  readily.  He  is  not  limited  by  too  much  information. 
Now,  to  speak  five  minutes,  I  will  say  that  dairying  is  very  progressive ;  that  we 
know  very  much  more  now  of  what  we  are  doing  in  milk  production  and  butter 
production  than  our  fathers  did,  although  we  are  not  really  making  any  better 
butter  than  our  mothers  and  our  grandmothers  did.  Still,  we  are  making  it  of 
more  fixed  character.  We  are  making  our  butter  of  uniform  quality  and  always 
good.  There  are  certain  requisites.  Yesterday  we  heard  that  the  production  of 
beef  depends  mainly  on  the  matter  of  digestion.  I  have  thought,  perhaps  that  is- 
largely  the  case  in  the  production  of  milk.  One  of  the  great  elements  upon 
which  success  in  dairying  depends  is  temperature.  Get  the  proper  temperature 
for  your  cows,  your  milk  and  your  butter.  I  am  a  private  dairyman  because  I 
believe  there  is  the  most  money  in  it.  I  want  to  get  all  there  is  in  it  The  first 
essential  is  to  have  good  cows.  There  are  good  cows,  but  it  is  essential  that 
you  know  how  to  select  them.  We  hear  of  the  different  breeds  and  it  is 
acknowledged  nowadays  that  there  are  especial  dairy  breeds;  and  I  wont  tread 
on  anybody's  comn  if  I  say  they  are  recognized  to  be  the  Brown-Swira,  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Holstein  and  a  few  others.  A  man  starting  out  in  dairying  concludes 
that  he  must  have  these  dairy  cows,  and  it  is  essential  that  he  ehould  have  them. 
It  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  keep  these  cows.  They  must  be  kept  according  to 
the  best  conditions.  It  is  very  easy  to  spoil  a  good  cow,  and  very  hard  to  develop 
a  good  one.  We  read  of  the  Holstein  cow  producing  1,153  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
year.  That  is  wonderful ;  it  ia  hard  to  believe.  There  are  wonderful  records 
made  also  by  the  Jerseys  and  the  Brown- Swiss.  I  doubt  not  there  are  persons 
in  the  room  that  will  think  I  am  not  doing  the  matter  justice  if  I  do  not  say 
that  the  Durham  is  an  especially  good  dairy  cow.  The  Durham  is  excellent,  but  it 
has  been  developing  too  long  to  the  beef-fat  producing  faculty,  until,  as  a  breeds 
they  are  not  recognized  to  day  as  being  among  the  best  butter  breeds. 

A  man  who  gets  a  good  cow  and  thinks  he  must  feed  that  cow  and  get  her  fat, 
spoils  her  for  the  dairy.  You  must  not  allow  the  carcass  to  get  fat.  We  want  all 
the  fat  we  can  get,  but  we  want  it  to  be  butter  fat  When  a  cow  gets  the  habit  of 
padding  her  carcass  with  fat  it  is  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  dairy.  The  fat 
bhould  be  in  the  milk  pail.  That  fat  is  produced  by  keeping  the  cow  at  the  right  tem- 
perature. I  will  say  again,  if  you  want  a  cow  to  do  well  you  must  surround  her  with 
the  very  best  conditions  possible.  If  you  know  how  to  make  a  cow- heaven  on 
earth,  you  must  make  it  for  your  cow  in  order  that  she  will  do  her  best    She 
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muRt  have  every  comfort  possible,  free  from  all  annoyances.  She  should  be  free 
from  the  annoyance  of  flies.  She  shonld  be  kept  in  a  comfortable  bam  and  fed 
all  that  she  will  eat,  which  has  been  found  to  be  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  ani- 
mal's weight.  A  cow  that  weighs  %ne  thousand  pounds  will  require  for  mainten- 
ance twenty  pounds  of  good  early  cut  hay.  Hay  should  be  cut  very  early  before 
it  forms  the  wood.  Wood  isn't  a  good  thing  to  make  milk  of.  The  nutritious 
juices  from  the  hay  make  milk  and  butter.  Twenty  pounds  of  good  hay  will  keep 
a  thousand  pound  cow  alive,  but  we  want  something  more  than  life.  We  want  the 
products  there.  Well,  now  it  is  said  that  about  ten  pounds  of  good  hay  will  make 
a  poand  of  fat,  and  what  will  make  a  pound  of  fat  on  the  carcass  will  make  a 
pound  of  butter ;  and  a  pound  of  butter  can  be  made  worth  thirty  cents,  while  a 
pound  of  tallow  is  worth  only  three  or  four  cents.  A  good,  hearty  cow,  with  good 
digestion,  will  not  eaj;  much  more  than  thirty  pounds  a  day.  This  she  can  digest 
and  assimilate  and  give  to  you  a  productive  return.  We  want  this  cow  to  eat  We 
want  to  give  food  to  her  in  such  a  shape  that  it  will  be  palatable  to  her.  We  want 
to  put  it  in  such  a  form  that  it  will  be  digestible,  and  food  that  will  produce  but- 
ter fat.  Her  tendency  is,  if  we  encourage  it,  to  do  the  best  she  can,  and  we  must 
enable  her  to  do  it.  There  are  various  foods,  as  bran  and  oil  meal  and  ensilage. 
Ensilage  is  succulent,  juicy  and  cheap  food.  It  is  not  a  perfect  food.  It  doesn't 
give  the  cow  all  she  needs.  We  must  supplement  that  by  giving  her  good,  early- 
cut,  nice  clover  hay  and  a  pound  or  two  of  oil  meal  or  cotton  seed  meal.  Qi7e  the 
cow  all  she  will  eat,  and  the  wise  dairyman  will  say  the  cow  is  doing  right 

DETERMINATION  OF  BUTTER  FAT. 


BY  PBOP.  C.  S.  PLUMB,  LAFAYETTE. 


Me.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — If  you  were  to  take  a  walk  or 
drive  with  me  over  Tippecanoe  County  on  the  hunt  of  cows  we  would  find  all  sorts 
of  cows.  And  if  we  were  to  go  over  into  the  creamery  and  make  an  examination 
of  the  milk  brought  there  by  its  patrons  we  would  find  all  sorts  of  milk — good, 
poor  and  indifferent  In  handling  milk,  or  in  purchasing  cows,  there  are  two 
desirable  things  to  consider — quantity  and  quality.  If  it  is  a  good  family  cow 
that  you  desire  you,  perhaps,  want  a  combination  of  quantity  and  quality.  Until 
within  a  few  years  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  relative  merits  of  cows  or 
of  milk  except  when  tested  by  the  churn.  Now  this  method  has  a  disadvantage 
from  the  fact  that  in  Ufdng  the  churn  there  is  a  quantity  of  water  and  solid  sub- 
stance, as  it  is  called,  mixed  with  the  pure  butter  fat  the  cow  will  produce.  Ordi- 
nary milk  is  made  up  of  various  substances,  of  which  one  of  the  principal  ones  is 
water,  and  one  of  the  most  important,  pure  fat.  Ordinary  milk,  as  found  through 
the  country,  will  run  about«four  per  cent,  or  four  pounds  of  fat  in  one  hundred 
pounds  of  milk;  but  we  find  some  milk  with  six  or  seven  per  cent  of  fat 

Within  a  few  years  scientists — especially  those  connected  with  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations — have  been  investigating  economical  methods  of  determin- 
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ing  the  richnefis  of  milk.  Some  fifteen  or  twentj  years  since  rude  methods  were 
gotten  up  hy  scientists,  bat  thej  were  difficult  to  handle,  and  hence  the  only  stand- 
ard method  of  analyzing  milk  was  that  employed  in  chemical  laboratories.  .  With* 
in  the  last  four  or  five  or  six  years  a  gentleman  at  the  Experiment  Station  in  Wis- 
consin invented  a  machine  for  determining  the  character  of  the  milk  and  the 
amount  of  fat  in  it.  But  this  machine  was  quite  complicated,  as  chemicals  were 
nsed,  and  it  was  not  easy  for  ordinarily  educated  people  to  handle  it.  This  attracted 
at  once  the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  dairying  and  soon  there  was  devel- 
oped a  number  of  other  different  instruments  for  the  same  purpose.  Of  course 
everybody  had  in  view  the  idea  of  simplicity.  The  main  features  of  these  ma- 
chines are  embodied  in  ^the  one  which  I  wish  to  present  to  you  this  afternoon — 
that  of  Doctor  Babcock,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.  He  is  considered, 
perhaps,  the  best  authoiity  we  have  on  dairying  in  this  country  from  the  scientific 
standpoint.  He  invented  this,  which  is  called  the  Babcock  Milk  Fat  Test  Ma- 
chine. It  is  very  simple,  and  all  dairy  supply  companies  handle  it.  You  take  a 
fair  sample  of  milk  and  put  it  into  a  bottle.  Then  you  measure  out  exactly  the 
same  quantity  uf  sulphuric  acid  and  pour  it  in  with  the  milk,  and  at  once  com- 
bustion sets  in.  The  acid  burns  or  chars  the  sugar  and  some  other  substances  (but 
not  fat)  that  are  in  the  milk,  and  as  a  result  we  have  the  fat  of  the  milk  practi- 
cally separated.  The  acid,  being  very  heavy,  goes  down  to  the  bottom  and  the 
milk  rises,  as  you  see,  to  the  top.  Now,  by  stirring  it,  a  chemical  change  takes 
place,  and  we  have  a  brownish  mass  at  first,  which  gradually  gets  dark  brown. 
Now^  this  process,  you  will  please  understand,  is  essentially  a  practical  one.  The 
method  of  determining  the  percentage  of  fat  is  so  simple  that  these  machines  are 
being  manufactured  and  sold  very  generally  by  the  dairy  supply  companies  in. the 
United  States.  Now,  if  we  will  compare  the  milk  of  different  cows  we  will  find 
that  one  cow  will  produce  a  great  deal  more  butter  than  another,  taking  the  same 
quantity  of  milk.  In  one  lot  of  milk  which  we  tented  at  the  Station  we  found 
that  we  had  a  fraction  under  two  pounds  of  butter  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk^ 
and  in  another  we  found  there  were  four  pounds  of  butter  to  one  hundred  pounda 
of  milk.  We  find  in  most  progressive  creameries  that  milk  is  paid  for  according 
to  its  per  cent,  of  fat  as  determined  by  this  machine.  Now,  this  machine  is  com- 
parative only ;  it  will  only  tell  you  how  much  pure  fat  there  is  in  your  milk.  Yoa 
are  not  measuring  water,  or  solid  substance  of  any  kind,  except  fat.  In  the  chum 
you  get  some  water  with  the  butter.  In  using  this  machine  it  is  necessary  to  put 
in  a  litte  hot  water  in  order  to  raise  the  mixture  to  the  proper  temperature  and 
carry  the  fat  up  into  the  graduated  neck  of  the  bottle.  It  is,  as  yon  can  see,  a 
centrifugal  machine.  When  this  handle  is  turned  these  bottles  begin  to  revolve, 
and  as  the  speed  of  the  revolutions  is  increased  these  bottles  swing  out  from 
the  center.  It  is  necessary  to  thus  chum  the  substance  about  five  minutes  be- 
fore putting  in  the  hot  water,  after  which  the  water  may  be  added,  as  you  see,  and 
the  machine  revolved  a  minute  or  two  longer,  and  when  we  have  done  we  will  find 
the  fat  pressed  thoroughly  into  the  necks  of  the  bottleit  The  neck  of  each  bottle  is 
graduated  from  one  to  ten,  and  by  that  means  we  can  tell  just  l^hat  per  cent,  each 
sample  of  milk  will  test.  [At  the  close  of  the  test  the  bottles  were  passed  to  the 
audience  for  examination.] 
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SIXTH  SESSION— MISCELLANEOUS  AND   GENERAL. 


(Pending  action  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Organization,  Hon.  J.  A. 
Mount  was  invited  to  apeak  of  the  advantages  of  permanent  organization  for  in- 
stitnte  work.) 


SENATOR  MOUNTS  REMARKS  ON  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 


If  we  wiflh  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  farmers,  and  thereby  rise  in  progre^eive 
thought,  we  must  have  systematic  organization,  and  get  together  frequently  to  dis- . 
cuss  the  many  questions  that  underlie  succeflsful  farming.  I  want  to  bear  te«ti- 
mony  to  the  fact  that  as  a  practical  farmer  I  realize  that  I  can  not  afford  to  miss 
theee  farm  institutes.  As  many  as  I  attend,  some  new  idea  comes  to  me  at  every 
one,  and  I  realize  that  there  is  so  much  yet  to  be  learned  on  the  farm  that  we  are 
siinply  in  the  early  dawn  of  a  new  era.  There  is  so  much  we  ought  to  learn. 
We  ought  to  be  students  of  our  vocation.  There  are  so  many  questions  that  you 
have  not  time  at  this  institute  to  discuss.  When  the  question  of  "economic  beef 
production "  came  up  there  was  not  a  tithe  of  the  time  that  important  question 
should  have.  If  you  would  have  meetings  at  different  times  throughout  the  year, 
you  could  take  up  that  question  and  dii^cuss  all  the  factors  that  point  to  success  or 
failure.  Farmers  should  study  crop  stutieticaJ  reports,  so  that  we  miy  know 
every  month  the  condition  of  crops  in  this  and  European  countrii*,  and  forecast 
the  time  to  sell.  Study  economical  statistics,  and  see  what  kind  of  stock  is  increas- 
ing the  fertility  of  your  soil,  and  what  things  pertain  to  your  interest  on  the  farm. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  readiness  in  voluntary  discussion  here;  it  in- 
dicates to  my  mind  that  there  is  not  a  county  in  the  State  of  Indiana  where  a 
permanent  Farmer's  Institute  can  be  more  successfully  carried  on  than  in  Tippe- 
canoe County.  The  President  has  had  to  choke  the  farmers  off  and  prevent  them 
from  discussing  these  questions.  It  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  have  a  permanent 
organization,  and  I,  as  a  farmer  in  this  State,  with  my  heart  full  of  sympathy  for 
farmers,  desire  to  see  them  placed  on  a  higher  plane  in  life,  and  see  their  labors  on 
the  farm  attended  with  bett<»r  success ;  to  see  more  sunshine  in  the  home  and  see 
the  farmers  in  unity  make  themselves  command  that  respect  that  men  in  other 
professions  will  point  with  pride  to  the  farmers  of  our  country.  I  am  sorry  there 
is  such  a  distinction.  Farmers,  we  want  to  so  cultivate  taste  and  everything  of 
that  kind,  and  our  judgment,  and  thought,  and  ability,  that  when  we  m^t  with 
men  in  the  world  we  can  cope  with  them  in  any  line.  That  should  be  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  farmer.  We  never  can  attain  that  until  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
some  time  to  attain  it. 

31— Agr, 
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Most  heartllj  I  endorse  the  i^ea  of  a  permaaeot  organization  here.  Kight 
here  under  the  shadow  of  Purdue  University — a  echool  of  applied  science — a 
school  doing  more  for  the  indufltries  of  Indiana  than  any  other  school  in  the  State, 
more  for  the  farmers  of  Indiana  than  any  other  institution ;  right  here,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  Tippecanoe  County  ought  to  have  one  of  the  best  farm  institutes,  con- 
ducted quarterly,  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  We,  in  other  counties,  are  alive  to  your 
advantage  from  having  this  agricultural  college,  and  certainly  the  farmers  of 
Tippecanoe  County  should  take  the  lead  in  the^e  organizations,  which  will  briog 
our  farming  industry  to  a  higher  plane.  I  want  to  say  that  our  institutes  held  at 
Crawfordsvilie  quarterly  are  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and  are  growing  in  interesL 
It  will  be  so  here  if  only  you  are  willing  to  give  a  little  time  and  attention'  to 
this  work.  I  believe  that  this  appropriation  for  institutes  made  by  the  State  of 
Indiana  is  wise,  but  it  is  not  large  enough.  Wisconsin  has  $12,000  per  annum  for 
institutes,  while  we  have  t  ut  $5,000.  It  is  sound  economy  to  encourage  the 
farmers  of  Indiana  to  organize  and  discuss  these  great  questions  that  pertain  to  suc- 
cess on  the  farm,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  institute  is  the  best  means  to  accomplish 
this  end.  And  so,  in  conclusion,  farmers  of  Tippecanoe,  organize;  meet  often ;  do 
not  be  discouraged  in  this  grand  work.  We  are  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  when 
the  farmers  of  this  country  are  going  to  stand  on  their  dignity  and  be  honored  as 
never  before. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  ON  THE  FARM. 


BY  HON.  J.  A.  MOUNT,  SHANNON  DALE. 


Farming  is  indispensable.  Agricultare  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  indus- 
trial prosperity.  Farn^ing  has  always  been  and  will  continue  to  be  essential  to 
comfort,  happiness  and  wealth.  Food  and  clothing  are  prime  necessities, 
and  the  farm  must  supply  them.  *'The  profits  of  the  earth  are  for  ail.  The 
king  himself  is  served  from  the  field.''  Success  in  agriculture  has  marked  the 
progress  and  measured  the  greatness  of  nations;  its  neglect  has  lead  to  the  down- 
fall of  kingdoms  and  the  ruin  of  empires.  Recognizing  its  importance,  govern- 
ments are  seeking  its  promotion.  Agricultural  colleges  are  fonnded,  ezfierimeotal 
stations  established.  I  believe  nearly  all  the  States  of  oar  National  Union  are 
thus  fostering  and  encouraging  farming.  Farm  institutes  are  being  held  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  agriculture;  agricultural  papers  are  ably  edited,  and  full  of 
suggestive  thought;  breed«rs'  journals  are  advancing  the  live  stock  interest.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  these  auziiiarie-i  farming  U  rapidly  assuming  the  dignity  it 
jusily  mt-rits. 

Agriculture  alone  of  all  the  professions,  vocations  or  industries,  has  a  cabinet 
office r«  and  is  recognized  as  a  department  of  government  v 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  fsrming  is  a  science,  demanding  research  and 
inve^'tigation ;  an  art,  requiring  thoughtful  study;  and  a  profession,  opening  a 
broad  field  for  mental  vigor  and  activity. 
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THE  DAWN  OF  A  NEW  ERA. 

We  are  in  the  early  mom  of  a  new  era  in  farming.  The  outlook  has  never  been 
brighter,  nor  the  demaml  more  im(>eratiye  for  progreseive,  industrious,  brainy  men 
to  enter  this  vocation  Primitive  methods  must  be  supplemented  by  progressive 
ideas.  The  period  of  privation,  hardship  and  incessant  toil  has  passed  away,  with 
the  log  cabin,  the  spinning-wheel,  loom,  wooden  mould-board  plow  and  the  reap- 
hook.  Cleared  farms  and  improved  xnachinery  have  inaugurated  new  conditions. 
The  unmethodical,  haphazard  system  must  be  relegated  to  the  rear;  better  meth- 
ods and  a  more  intense  system  adopted.  Brawn  and  muscle  are  no  longer  the 
dominant  factors  of  success,  but  intelligent  thought.  Science  must  aid  the  farmer 
in  conserving  the  elements  of  plant  food  in  the  soil,  and  teach  him  the  important 
lesson  of  improving  instead  of  exhausting  its  fertility.  The  breeding,  care  and 
feeding  of  stock;  the  yield  of  crops  and  disposal  of  the  same,  are  factors  that  com- 
bine to  determine  profits  in  farming.  A  broad  field  is  here  open  to  young  men  of 
thought  and  energy.  This  ii<  an  opportune  time  for  a  young  man  to  gain  honor 
and  reap  profits.    The  farm  needs  educated  men. 

By  education  I  mean  the  ability  to  think  and  reason,  and  from  complex  sur- 
roundings reach  a  wise  conclusion.  We  need  the  boys  from  agricultural  colleges, 
who«e  training  has  been  along  the  line  of  the  practical  questions  that  now  confront 
the  farmer.  I  have  met  in  farmers'  institutes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  a 
young  farmer  who  is  applying  the  practical  lessons  learned  in  Purdue  College,  and 
whose  influence  is  elevating  farming  and  making  it  possible  to  obtain  better  results. 
A  minister  said  of  him  "that  he  was  a  leader  in  everything.'' 

Young  men  of  Purdue,  we  need  you  on  the  farm.  If  you  are  making  the 
moet  of  the  iospiring  influence  of  President  Smart,  and  the  able  faculty,  if  you 
are  determined  to  profit  by  the  excellent  advantages  you  now  enjoy,  we  would  rec- 
ommend the  farm,  in  this  new  era  of  farming,  as  offering  special  opportunities  for 
Biicoess  and  honor.  The  advantages  yon  enjoy  will  avail  yon  nothing,  unless  you 
have  a  will  to  succeed.  If  you  have  the  will-power,  the  fixed  purpose,  then  your 
college  training  will  broaden  your  capacity,  and  make  you  a  more  useful  man. 
There  are  now  more  clerks  than  clerkship:).  The  professions  are  crowded.  Progres- 
sive farmers,  skilled  mechanics,  contractors,  architects  and  engineers  are  in  demand. 
I  met  in  one  of  the  cities  of  eastern  Indiana  last  winter,  a  young  lawyer— a  college 
graduate.  He  was  putting  in  an  electric  plant.  I  said  to  him,  "  Is  this  a  part  of 
yoqr  profession  ?  "  He  said,  **  This  is  some  thing  practical,  and  pays  better  than 
practicing  law."  Farming  must  fo  on  forever.  Leadership  awaits  the  farmer 
who  combines  thought  with  labor,  and  an  abundant  success  will  crown  his  efforts. 

But  you  may  ask  what  of  the  poor  young  man  that  owns  no  farm?  Experience 
and  observation  tell  me  the  farm  is  the  bes«t  place  for  such  a  man  to  begin.  He 
can  begin  as  a  farm  hand ;  and  by  diligent  attention  to  business,  by  the  manifesta- 
tion of  interest  in  his  employer's  work,  taking  the  lead  in  looking  carefully  after 
stock,  repairs  of  implements,  harness,  gates,  fences — in  brief,  making  the  saocess  of 
his  employer  his  ambition — he  may  command  the  highest  prices.  He  will  estab- 
lish a  reputation.  His  credit  will  be  first-class.  Such  a  course  would  put  him  in 
the  line  of  promotion.    He  could  secure,  on  favorable  terms,  the  best  land  to  crop. 
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He  could  rent  the  best  farm.  The  demande  of  society  are  not  so  exacting  in  the 
country  as  in  the  city.  He  can  live  much  cheaper  and  better  command  his  time. 
The  poor  young  man,  who  accepts  his  lot  as  no  dishonor,  who  remembers  the 
greatest  men  of  the  world  have  arisen  from  such  conditions,  will  have  learned  the 
first  important  leraon  to  success.  Let  such  a  man  honor  labor,  and  put  dignity 
into  it.  Let  him  dres^  neatly  but  plainly.  Let  him  regard  his  time  as  his  capital, 
and  pleasantly  yet  positively  decline  to  allow  amusements  and  attractions  to  make 
any  inroad  on  his  time  or  purse. 

Let  him  r«»gard  the  husbanding  of  his  time  and  means  as  a  necessity  and  a 
virtue.  Let  him  absolutely  abstain  from  intoxicants  and  tobacco,  and  let  his  life 
be  pure  and  virtuous.  He  who  regards  the  securing  of  a  home  in  this  favored 
land,  a  privilege  and  a  duty,  and  who  puts  forth  all  his  enei^ies  to  secure  one  will 
not  only  merit  the  confidence,  but  command  the  admiration  of  all  goo'1  citizens. 

Not  only  will  such  a  young  man  secure  honor;  but  by  observing  the  foregoing 
rules  he  will  secure  the  farm,  and  become  an  honored  and  prosi^erous  farmer.  I 
am  aware  there  are  farmers  who  claim  this  can  not  be  done.  When  pursuing  the 
line  of  the  foregoing  rulei*,  I  determined  to  own  a  farm  in  my  beloved  State.  I 
was  told  I  could  not  own  land  in  Indiana,  I  had  better  go  west  and  take  a  claim, 
or  a  homestead.  To-day  I  honor  poverty,  temperance  and  induf»try;  they  have 
been  worth  more  to  me  than  to  have  inherited  a  farm.  I  heard  an  able  minister 
when  addressing  a  Sabbath-School  convention  recently  s  ly,  "  poverty,  habits  of  in> 
dustry  and  the  family  altar  were  his  sacred  birth-rights,  and  were  of  more  value  to 
him  than  a  fortune."  At  the  close  of  the  late  war,  a  confederate  soldier  was  sick  at 
Indianapolis.  He  had  neither  money  nor  friends.  When  he  had  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  work,  he  came  to  my  neighborhood,  and  hired  as  a  farm  hand. 
He  was  a  valuable  hand;  found  employment  for  every  day.  Rainy  days  he 
looked  after  repairs  of  all  kinds,  made  gates,  etc.  In  brief,  he  always 
found  something  to  do,  and  so  far  assumed  this  responsibility  as  to  relieve 
his  employer.  The  result  need  scarcely  be  told.  Mr.  Todd  Robison  soon 
owned  a  farm  of  his  own,  and  if  his  life  had  been  spared  he  would  have 
become  a  wealthy  man.  Wm.  O.  Jackson,  who  presided  over  the  Farmers' 
Institute  of  St.  Joseph  County,  commenced  a  renter.  He  now  owns  517  acres 
of  land  near  South  Bend,  worth  more  than  $1(  0  per  acre.  He  has  $8,000  worth  of 
property  in  South  Bend  and  $25,000  at  interest.  J.  W.  McKinster,  President 
of  the  Farm  Institute  of  Harrison  County,  was,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  a  poor 
man  and  incurred  debt  in  the  purchase  of  a  small  farm.  He  now  owns  600  acres 
of  good  land.  A  Mr.  Smith,  who  two  years  ago  presided  over  the  Jennings  County 
Farm  Institute,  walked  from  New  York  to  Indiana,  and  reached  Jennings  County 
without  a  dollar.  He  now  has  1,400  acres  of  land.  All  these  made  their  money 
farming.  There  are  many  more  that  I  know  personally  who  have  amassed  wealth 
by  farming,  and  who  are  now  rapidly  making  money  ;  but  time  will  forbid.  If  I  may 
be  indulged,  I  will  offer  another;  it  is  pertinent  to  the  question  I  am  considering. 
Four  years  ago.  Will  Miller,  a  poor  boy  living  near  me,  secured  a  "  plug  team." 
His  father  did  not  have  land  for  him  to  work.  I  rented  him  a  field  for  wheat 
and  a  field  for  corn,  telling  him  that  future  ground  to  work  would  depend  upon 
his  manner  of  farming.    The  boy  was  industrious.    I  purchased  a  40-acre  field 
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that  was  coDveDient  for  him  to  work.  Two  years  ago  there  was  39  acres  of  land 
near  his  father's  for  sale.  I  advised  him  to  purchase  it,  and  iodorsed^for  him. 
Last  f^ll  I  advised  him  to  buy  40  acres,  with  a  good  house  and  large  barn,  adjoin- 
ing his  89  acres.  He  now  has  79  acres.  In  four  years  of  renting  fields  he  has 
made  money  to  pay  one-half ;  in  four  years  more  he  Will  psy  for  the  farm.  Last 
year  he  had  40  acres  of  wheat  on  my  farm  and  24  acres  of  corn  and  15  acres  of 
oats.  He  cleared  $500.  This  boy  was  in  the  field  while  many  young  men  were 
loafing  or  attending  places  of  amusement.  Some  were  waiting  for  something  to 
''turn  up,''  while  this  boy  was  "  turning  up  something.''  The  40-acre  field  I  pur- 
chased for  this  boy  to  work  cost  me  $1,63L  This  field  was  cultivated  by  this  boy. 
Last  year  I  received  as  rent  876  bushels  of  corn  and  188  bushels  of  oats.  Com  at 
50  cents  a  bushel,  $437.50 ;  oats,  40  cents  a  bushel,  the  price  in  1891,  $75.20 — less 
$15  for  seed — 160.20;  Ptalk  pasture  and  oats  straw,  $25;  total,  $522.70  for  the  year 
1891.  In  1892,  wheat,  150  basheU  at  90  cents  a^  bushel,  $135,  less  $20  for  seed, 
$115;  corb,  820  buthels  at  35  cents  per  hui^hel,  $287 :  stalk  pasture,  $30,  including 
straw;  total  for  1892,  $433.  Total  rent  for  two  years,  $954.70.  This  is  a  profita- 
ble interest  for  two  years  on  $1,631. 

The  foregoing  illustrates  two  points;  profits  in  farming  as  an  inducement  to 
young  men,  and  how  a  poor  young  man  can  succeed. 

THE   FARM  AS  AN   IDEAL  HOME. 

The  young  man  who  aspires  to  an  ideal  home  will  find  the  farm  the  most 
inviting  place  for  such  a  home.  He  can  breathe  the  pure  air,  and  drink  pure 
water.  He  can  plant  fruits,  and  hope  to  enjoy  them.  He  can  plant  fruit  trees 
and  vines,  prune  and  train,  watch  their  growth  and  eat  the  fruit  His  home  is  a 
little  world  to  himself  and  family.  In  such  a  home  there  is  a  freedom  and  indi- 
viduality not  found  in  the  crowded  city.  Human  nature  is  the  same  in  city  or 
country,  but  temptations  multiply  and  opportunities  for  evil  increase  as  multitudes 
are  brought  in  close  proximity. 

FARMING  OPENS  A  BROAD  FIELD  TO  THE  ASPIRING  YOUNG   MAN. 

There  is  no  business  or  industry  where  the  profits  take  a  wider  range  than 
on  the  farm.  On  the  20th  of  last  December,  two-year-old  steers  in  Chicago  ranged 
from  $2  per  cwt.  up  to  $7.15  per  cwt.  Here  was  a  difference  of  350  per  cent.  The 
growing  of  maximum  crops  with  minimum  cost;  the  growing  of  the  best  of  stock  ; 
the  breeding,  management,  care  and  feeding,  are  all  important  questions.  What 
to  raise  and  when  to  sell  are  matters  of  great  importance.  The  study  of  crop  and 
animal  statistics  is  absolutely  necessary  in  forecasting  probable  prices.  Judge  J. 
y.  Hadley,  of  Danville,  said  recently  in  a  farm  institute,  that  it  required  as  much 
brains  and  study  to  master  these  complex  questions,  and  to  be  a  successful  farmer, 
as  to  preside  over  the  courts  of  justice. 

Truly,  here  is  a  field  broad  enough  for  ambition  ;  one  that  promises  abundant 
fruitage  to  the  farmer,  who,  by  careful  study,  comprehends  the  economic  questions 
that  underlie  successful  farming. 
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WHY  ABE  NOT  YOUNG  MEN  ATTRACTED  TO  FARMING? 
t 

Because  of  failure  that  could  and  should  be  averted ;  because  manj  farmers 
decry  farming.  There  are  too  maoy  grumblers  and  growlers  who  are  engendering 
discontent.  Men  who  call  in  question  all  statements  of  success  gained  on  the  farm. 
They  veil  their  faces  and  will  not  see  the  sunshine  on  the  farm.  They  accept  ex- 
aggerated statements  from  the  calamity  howler,  and  can  see  no  sucoera  until  some 
pet  visionary  theory  is  adopted.  They  discourage  ambitious  young  men  from  be* 
coming  farmers.  They  bring  farming  into  dishonor.  No  investment  pays  so 
poorly  and  costs  so  much,  in  shorteued  life,  and  is  the  prolific  source  of  so  much 
discontent  as  the  stock  in  store  of  the  chronic  grumbler. 

THE  FREEDOM  AND  JOY  OF  THE  FARM. 

In  no  vocation  is  man  so  free  as  the  farmer.  He  is  the  student  of  nature.  He 
is  truly  the  child  of  nature.  Daily  he  holds  communion  with  nature's  God.  He 
plants  and  sows  in  faith,  watches  the  springing  blade,  the  eariiig  stalk  and  the  ri- 
pening harvest.  He  watches  the  opening  bloom  and  sees  the  bending  boughs  with 
ripening  fruit.  He  watches  his  flocks  and  herds,  tenderly  cares  for  the  young,  sees 
them  grazing  in  the  summer  and  housed  in  the  winter.  Here  is  a  life  of  freedom 
and  of  independence  not  found  elsewhere.  Promising,  indeed,  is  the  outlook  on  the 
farm.  A))undant  success  will  attend  the  young  man  who  choses  the  farmer's  life, 
buoyant  with  hope  for  success.  The  Bible  in  beautiful  imagery  foreshadows  the 
transforming  influence  to  take  place  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  when  swords 
are  to  be  beaten  into  plow  shares  and  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  when  the  weapons 
of  war  shall  be  converted  into  the  peaceful  implements  of  agriculture,  when 
man  shall  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  none  to  molest  or  make  afraid. 
This  is  an  inspired  picture  of  a  happy  home  and  it  is  a  farm  home. 

"  Oh,  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man, 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue  and  to  peace, 
Domestic  life  in  rural  leisure  passed  ! 
Few  know  thy  value,  few  taste  thy  sweets, 
Though  many  boast  thy  favors,  and  afifect 
To  understand  and  chose  thee  for  their  own." 

DISCUSSION. 

3/r.  William  H,  Levering,  Brother  Mount  has  not  left  much  for  me  to  say — which, 
perhaps,  is  a  very  good  thing,  on  account  of  the  timp.  I  have  been  interested  and 
pleased,  and  even  admired  the  arrangement  of  the  programme,  taking  up  one  sub- 
ject at  each  session.  There  has  been  progression  marked  in  the  arrangement,  and 
now  that  we  have  come  to  the  last  session,  I  think  the  progression  has  led  up  to 
the  important  crop — the  crop  of  young  men.  If  the  crop  of  young  men  is  all 
right  there  is  no  trouble  as  regards  the  wheat,  and  the  corn,  and  the  clover,  and 
the  beef  cattle,  and  the  dairy,  and  the  hogs.  We  have  been  studying  all  those 
things,  and  we  have  heard  some  very  intelligent  speeches  appertaining  thereto. 
Now  that  we  have  come  to  this  last  crop,  please  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the 
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important  crop,  all  others  being  dependent  upon  it — and  jet  I  muflt  confers  there 
is  failure  in  raiding  young  men  in  Tippecanoe  County,  as  there  is  in  raising  some 
corn,  and  eome  hogs,  and  some  wheat,  of  which  I  have  heard,  for  I  confess  I  have 
seen  young  men  in  Tippecanoe  County  who,  if.  entered  at  our  county  fair  in  the 
class  of  cattle,  I  do  not  think  they  would  carry  off  a  decoration. 

If  J011  please,  the  same  conditions  that  are  necepsary  for  securing  good  crops 
of  the  field  and  of  the  vine  are  necessary  and  ess^ential  in  ^ai^ing  crops  of  young 
men.  They  need  the  closest  and  most  careful  cultivation.  If  you  please,  these 
need,  as  I  said,  care,  and  so,  also,  does  he  need  care.  If  the  crops  I  have  indicated 
are  neglected  they  will  deteriorate,  and  so  will  the  young  men  deteriorate  if  they 
are  neglected.  And  J  find  in  so  many  places  that  the  cattle,  yes,  the  hogs,  are 
studied  with  more  care  than  the  young  men.  O !  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  is  so.  A 
farmer  over  in  Illinob — I  believe  it  was  over  the  line — was  asked  how  many  hogs 
he  had.  He  said,  ''One  hundred  and  seventy-two.''  After  a  little  his  visitor 
asked  him, ''  How  many  children  have  you?"  And  he  said :  "There  is  Joe,  and 
there  is  Tom,  and  there  is  Belle,  and  there  is  Mary.,'  and  he  made  out  eight  after  a 
little  consideralion.  He  couldn't  answer  tAa(  so  quickly;  they  were  not  receiving 
as  much  thought  as  the  172.  Do  you  see  where  the  trouble  comes  in?  The  out- 
come is  that  that  which  receives  the  most  care  and  attention  will  advance  to  a 
higher  state  of  hoghood  than  the  other  will  to  manhood.  I  was  riding  on  the  cars 
(that  wasn't  in  this  State,  either),  and  we  were  standing  at  a  station  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  there  sat  a  man  surrounded  by  some  six  children;  the  seats  were  thrown 
apart,  and  over  here  was  the  woman  with  a  babe  on  her  knee;  and  they  formed  a 
new  acquaintance,  and  the  new  acquaintance  said :  ^*  How  many  children  have 
you  ?  "  He  said  :  "  Six."  I  saw  them  there.  "  O,"  said  the  woman,  "  you  forget." 
*'0,  yes,"  he  said,  "  I  did  forget  the  baby."  He  didn't  know  ofi-hand  what  family 
he  had.  Here  is  where  the  difficulty  comes,  just  for  want  of  this  care.  And  then, 
because  of  this  neglect,  disappointment  will  come,  and  we  will  hear  the  old  cur- 
mudgeon say: 

"A  boy  will  eat,  and  a  boy  will  drink, 

And  a  boy  will  play  each  day  ; 
And  a  boy  won't  work,  and  a  boy  won't  think, 

For  a  boy  ain't  built  that  way." 

O,  had  he  begun  to  build  in  time,  his  poetic  effusion  would  have  been  difiereut, 
and  he  would  have  said,  seeing  the  difference : 

A  boy  must  eat,  and  a  boy  must  drink, 

And  a  boy  must  play  each  day, 
For  a  boy  will  work,  and  a  boy  will  think. 

For  a  boy  is  built  that  way. 

It  depends  altogether  on  how  you  look  at  it.  You  may  say  that  a  boy  "won't 
think."  Why,  half  the  boys  of  Tippecanoe  County  are  philosophers  if  cultivated. 
A  bishop  walked  down  the  road  and  he  looked  within  a  field  where  a  boy  was 
tending  hogs.    '*  Well,"  he  said,  "  my  little  man,  you  are  a  swine  herder  are  you  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  How  much  do  you  get  a  week  for  tending  swine  ?  " 

"A  florin." 
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'*0,  is  that. all  jou  get?"  he  said,  ''I,  toO|  am  a  keeper  of  a  flock,  and  get  a 
great  deal  more  than  that." 

"Well,"  says  the  boy,  "May  be  you  have  a  great  many  more  hogs  to  see 
after." 

As  the  bishop  began  to  move  away  the  boy  called  after  him : 

"  Mr.  Bishop,  here,  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  a  question." 

"  What  is  that,  my  little  man? " 

"  Can  God  make  a  two-year-old  colt  in  two  minutes  ?  " 

"O,  my  little  man,  Qod  doesn't  work  in  that  way." 

"  But  I  mean  could  he  do  it  if  he  wanted  to  ?" 

"O,  if  God  chose  to  work  in  that  way,  He  could  do  it,  of  course." 

''Make  a  two-year-old  colt  in  two  minutes?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  if  he  made  him  in  two  minutes  would  he  be  two  years  old  ?  " 

Talk  about  boys  not  thinking.  Boys  are  philosophers.  Aod  now,  if  you 
please,  if  you  and  I  would  know  how  to  make  the  noblest  specimen  of  manhood 
we  should  consijilt  his  Maker.  God  has  said  to  the  father:  "These  words  which 
I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine  heart,  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  thy 
sons,  and  thy  sons'  sons."  Why  didn't  God  say  something  about  the  daughters? 
O,  God  knew  if  the  young  men  were  right  there  would  be  no  trouble  with  the 
girls  —  not  a  bit 

"Thou  shalt  teach  them  thy  sonii,  and  thy  sons'  sons.  Train  up  the  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  is  what  the 
Maker  has  said.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  walk  that  way  younelf  sometimes.  Now, 
please,  in  training  up  a  child  the  way  he  chould  go,  we  have  so  much  to  say  about 
moUier's  influence,  that  we  take  too  little  account  of  father's  example.  The  influ- 
ence of  woman— God  bless  her!  the  example  of  many  men — O,  what  a  pity!  And 
I  want  to  pay  to  you,  please,  that  with  the  boy  father's  example  will  beat  mother's 
influence  ^yerj  time.  He  is  under  his  mother's  influence  at  home,  but  when  he 
goes  down  the  road,  or  down  the  street,  and  he  sees  his  father  doing  tbins:s  that 
true  manhood  should  not  do,  he  will  go  after  his  father's  example  every  time.  I 
need  not  enumerate  these  things.  We  all  know  that  if  a  father  is  given  to  any 
practices  that  are  unmanly,  the  boy  will  imitate  the  father  and  imagine  it  is  manly 
to  do  so.  and  mother's  influence  is  nowhere.  We  hear  it  said  (and  it  is  very 
pretty,  too),  that,  "The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is  the  hand  «that  rules  the 
world."  But  the  trouble  is  the  world  don't  stay  in  the  cradle.  We  have  that  dif- 
ficulty. It  was  one  of  the  children  that  had  been  neglected  in  this  way,  who  came 
to  Sunday  echool  for  the  first  time,  and  the  teacher  wanted  to  know  something 
about  his  spiritual  training  and  education,  and  she  asked  him,  among  other  things, 
"  Have  you  been  baptised  ?  "  "  O,  yes,  ma'am,  twice  on  the  left  arm  and  once  on 
the  leg,  but  it  didn't  take." 

And  now,  if  you  please,  what  conclusion  does  this  lead  us  to.  It  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion  ttiat  if  we  would  make  a  manly  man,  we  must  consult  his  Maker. 
The  Lord  said :  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  thee."  Brother  Mount,  I,  too,  told  a  young  man 
how  to  get  rich.    I  had  a  good  talk  with  him  alone,  and  told  him  how  to  get  rich, 
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and  he  went  awaj  saying  he  would  ohej  the  instructions.  I  didn't  see  him  again 
for  about  two  months,  and,  after  we  had  been  in  conversation  a  few  minutep,  I 
asked  him  concerning  the  advice  I  had  given  him  some  two  months  before,  and 
he  turned  to  me,  his  face  aglow  with  joj,  and  he  said :  "  Yes  I  did,  I  was  baptized 
last  Sunday  night,  and  next  Sunday  night  my  sister  is  to  be  baptized."  There  it 
was;  two  birds  of  Paradise  with  one  stone.  That  is  the  way  to  get  rich.  "Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  Ood  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  addtd 
unto  thee."  I  tell  you  that  is  the  proper  education  at  last  He  who  can  worship 
his  God,  and  in  the  same  breath  salute  the  flag  that  float?  over  us,  is  prepared  for 
this  life  and  that  which  lies  beyond.  Now,  pleaae,  we  are  educating  and  educating, 
but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  time  is  thrown  away  when  we  send  a  young  man  to 
college,  and  have  him  graduate  there,  and  then  come  home  and  die  in  the  gutter. 
It  is  a  very  poor  investment  There  is  an  education  other  tl)an  book  learning. 
Book  learning  does  not  furnish  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  common  sense  that 
runs  the  world.  From  my  observation  there  are  farmers  and  their  wives  in  Tippe- 
canoe County  who  have  more  brains  in  their  hands  than  some  college  graduates 
have  in  their  headsr  It  is  the  brains  that  run  the  world  that  we  are  seeking  after 
to-day ;  it  is  the  serious  thing ;  the  practical  thing,  if  you  please,  he  has  an  edu- 
cation of  his  own  who  has  gotton  it  in  industry  and  close  observation  and  experi- 
ence. The  farmer  has  his  nouns  as  the  college  has,  and  his  nouns  fill  his  granary; 
and  he  has  his  verbs  in  illustration  of  how  to  put  things  there.  And  he  has  his 
multiplication  table  around  which  the  happy  and  increasing  group  gather  three 
times  a  day  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  earth.  Oh,  there  is  a  higher  educa- 
tion. Let  us  give  attention  to  these  things.  In  this  meeting  there  have  been  some 
things  said  about  making  home  happy.  Oh,  yes,  do  it !  How  shall  we  make  home 
happy?  We  have  heard  of  books  and  papers  xod  pretty  things,  but  I  will  suggest 
that  in  addition  to  that  you  should  have  upon  the  farm,  or  about  the  home,  a  well- 
equipped  shop,  with  tools  of  difierent  kinds,  for  the  mendina:  of  implements  and 
the  mending  of  wagons,  and  the  mending  of  harness,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  and 
encourage  your  boys  to  use  them.  These  thing  are  very  easily  had.  In  th^  first 
place  let  there  be  perfect  order.  Let  the  boy  be  taught  perfect  order.  I  remem- 
ber so  well  my  father  said:  "Put  that  thing  away."  '* Where  shall  I  put  it, 
father?"  "  In  ite  place."  And  before  he  puts  it  in  his  place  he  should  see  that  it 
is  sharp  and  clean  and  bright  and  perfect. 

Allot  to  each  of  your  boys  a  quarter  or  half  acre  of  ground,  in  a  favored  loca- 
tion, to  cultivate  as  their  own,  not  for  money-making,  but  for  the  curious  and 
beautiful  varieties  in  vegetables,  flowers  and  delicate  fruits,  and  for  experiment, 
and  encourage  them  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  product  will  delight  the  home- 
circle,  and  the  sense  of  ownership  will  develop  in  the  boy  a  nobler  manhood  and  a 
love  for  home  and  farm  life — the  noblest  of  all  occupations. 

Fathers,  take  pains  to  show  to  your  sons  that  you  take  thought  for  their  happi- 
ness. Give  them  holidays  without  their  asking,  and  suggest  how  they  shall  em- 
ploy the  time.  Make  confidant?  of  them,  and  advise  with  them  about  the  farm, 
the  stock,  and  the  home ;  and  as  you  grow  old  you  will  realize  that  it  was  a  better 
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inTestment  than  to  have  been  over  anxious  about  cattle  and  hog«.  If  time  per- 
mitted I  could  apeak  of  certain  fathers  who  complained  to  me  of  their  sons,  and  a 
little  questioning  brought  from  them  a  confession  that  the  fault  lay  in  themselves. 

Never  scold.  Never  pcold  !  I  believe  that  is  the  bane  of  so  manj  households 
that  drives  away  their  joung  men.  I  heard  a  man  say,  "  I  have  the  most  even- 
tempered  woman  I  ever  knew.  She  is  just  mad  /ill  the  time."  Never  scold.  God's 
Word  says :  **  Fret  not  thyself  in  anywise ;  it  does  evil."  No  one  can  scold  and 
fret  and  worry  if  they  put  their  trust  in  their  Ood.  And  the  boys  know  it ;  even 
down  to  the  children,  they  know  it.  "  Well,"  said  Charley,  "  I  suppose  Aunt  Jane 
will  be  home  to-morrow,  and  then  good-bye  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward 
men."  Now,  Aunt  Jane  was  a  good  soul,  and  she  would  sit  up  with  him  if  he  was 
sick,  but  Aunt  Jane  had  that  miserable  chronic  disease  of  scolding,  scolding,  fret- 
ting, fretting,  which  makes  home  unhappy  and  distasteful,  and  which  drives  the 
young  men  away. 

And  now,  please,  one  more  thing.  I  paid  in  the  beginning,  have  your  crop  of 
young  men  right,  and  all  else  is  secure.  When  God  spoke  to  Israel  through  Moses 
he  didnH  speak  to  them  as  a  family,  even;  he  didn't  ^peak  to*  them  as  a  Church, 
but  God  ppoke  to  Israel  sm  a  nation,  for  upon  national  peace  and  perpetuity  de- 
pended their  homes  and  their  sanctuaries,  and  when  Israel  lost  nationality,  it  lost 
home  and  sanctuary.  Confncions  saw  that  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Christ.  He  said,  '^  As  is  the  family  so  the  nation."  And  when  we  are  diRcussing 
great  national  affairs,  about  which  wh  soar  so  high,  we  should  go  home  and  see 
that  the  family  is  all  right.  There  will  be  no  trouble  about  the  nation  if  the  fam- 
ily is  all  right. 

One  more  word  :  If  you  educate  first  the  heart,  then  the  head  and  hand,  I  am 
willing  to  turn  it  over  to  them  and  let  them  be  their  own  defense.  The  need  to-day 
is  very  great  for  reformers.  And  what  is  a  reformer  ?  Joseph  Cook  says,  "  He  is  a 
man  whom  nobody  owns."  A  man  who  stands  for  God  and  the  right,  a  man  who 
will  stand,  if  he  stands  alone,  a»  Caleb  withstood  the  millions  that  rebelled  against 
€K)d.  But  Caleb  left  their  carcasses  rotting  in  the  wilderness,  while  he  and  Joehua 
were  the  only  ones,  like  Eli,  who  "got  there,"  as  you  remember. 

Preaident  Smart  It  strikes  me  that  William  Levering's  speech  does  not  need 
any  supplement  He  generally  says  it,  and  says  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  pretty 
hard  for  a  man  to  follow  him.  I  thought  while  Senator  Mount  was  making 
his  speech,  that  I  would  like  to  move  an  amendment  to  the  remark  of  Judge 
Hadley  that  it  takes  as  much  brains  to  make  a  good  farmer  as  it  does  to  make  a 
good  lawyer.  I  believe  it  takes  as  much  brains  to  make  a  good  farmer  as  it  does  to 
make  two  lawyers  and  not  one.  The  leading  thought  which  I  have  heard  at  Farmers' 
Institutes  the  past  two  years  is  just  thi<>:  The  difference  between  10  cents  for  butter 
and  25  cents  for  butter  is  intelligence;  and  very  much  of  the  difference  between 
ten  bushels  of  wheat  and  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  is  intelligence ;  and  very  much 
of  the  difference  between  $100  for  a  horse  and  $200  for  a  horse  is  intelligence. 
And  all  through  this  morning,  and  through  all  the  papers  that  were  read,  and 
all  the  speeches  that  were  made,  it  impressed  itself  upon  my  mind  that  this  is  the 
difference  between  thioge.    It  is  the  "  know  how."    If  a  man  does  not  make  money 
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it  is  because  he  doenn't  know  how.  Not  from  mj  own  experience,  but  from  the 
-experience  of  those  who  have  spoken  here  to-day.  Now,  I  ppent  some  months  last 
aummer  across  the  water  and  I  saw  forty  or  fifty  dairy  farms,  and  I  was  told  some- 
thing that  I  had  learned  several  years  ago  from  a  Swede,  and  I  verified  the  state- 
ment last  summer — that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  average  product  of  a  cow 
in  Sweden  had  increased  115.  Well,  now  a  fine  cow  or  a  fine  horse  is  as  much  a 
product  of  intelligence  as  a  fine  poem,  or  a  fine  book,  or  a  fine  picture,  and  some- 
times a  ^reat  deal  more;  aud  so  I  say  the  remark  of  Judge  Hadley  is  more  than 
half  true — pretty  much  all  true.  It  is  not  true  that  a  man  needs  to  have  a  college 
-education  to  be  intelligent.  That  would  give  a  man  bcholarship,  and  he  himself 
can  get  intelligeoce.  We  can  get  intelligence  in  college  or  out  of  college.  We 
•can  get  much  of  it  out  of  college.  Experience  is  the  best  teacher,  but  we  do  need 
to  study  our  business  from  morning  until  night,  and  do  it  as  long  as  we  live,  because 
the  matter  of  farming  is  just  as  progressive  a  science  as  chemistry.  Suppose  a  man 
had  not  studied  electricity  for  the  last  ten  years  and  would  simply  know  about  it 
what  was  known  ten  years  ago.  Lightning  is  a  pretty  slick  thing.  We  do  not 
know  much  about  it.  It  does  our  work  and  lights  our  streets  and  houses  and 
yet  we  don't  know  much  about  it.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  are  study- 
ing it  to-day  as  never  before  and  trying  to  bring  added  intelligence  to  the  task. 
And  in  the  world  of  trade  and  invention  the  same  is  true.  You  take  a  piece  of 
'wood  or  iron  and  undertake  to  make  a  machine;  it  wont  kick  back;  it  will  lie 
perfectly  etill  while  you  are  cutting  or  faiihioning,  and  the  whole  responnibility  is 
yours  if  the  machine  is  not  a  good  one.  But  when  growing  a  crop  of  wheat  or 
-corn  or  attempting  to  raise  a  fine  horse,  a  mass  of  things  come  in  there.  A  thou- 
sand questions  arise,  which  do  not  arise  in  making  a  machine.  So  I  say  it  is  true 
that  it  takes  far  more  intelligence  to  deal  with  things  that  are  alive  and  grow,  for 
•they  are  subjected  to  a  thousand  conditions  that  you  can  not  control,  such  as  soil, 
•and  climate,  drouth,  and  so  on.    It  requires  more  intelligence,  doesi^'t  it? 

So  there  is  need  of  meetings  of  this  sort ;  there  is  need  for  the  agricultural 
(paper;  there  is  need  for  the  agricultural  college.  There  is  need  for  such  lectures 
and  papers  as  we  have  had  here,  and  I  believe  there  is  more  sunshine  for  the  State 
of  Indiana  in  these  farmers'  institutes  aod  these  farmers'  publications  than  from 
all  other  sonrcep.  They  are  being  held  in  every  State.  It  is  a  matter  for  rejoic- 
ing that  so  many  people  of  this  county  have  come  out  to  this  institute.  They 
•ought  to  have  them  here  once  a  month,  certainly  once  a  quarter. 

I  will  say  one  thing  more  about  the  young  men.  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
thought  to  the  subject  of  training  young  men.  ^  We  growl  too  much;  find  fault  too 
jnuch ;  scold  too  much.  It  isn't  wise  to  find  fault  and  scold  a  great  deal,  even  if 
you  are  telling  the  truth.  You  must  keep  the  boys  in  a  good  frame  of  mind 
toward  the  farming  business.  It  is  a  good  busiuess,  though  you  mips  a  crop  some- 
>times,  and  though  the  taxes  always  come,  and  a  half  hundred  thinj^s  trouble  you, 
but  if  I  know  anything  from  my  observation  in  the  last  ten  years  things  are 
going  to  be  better.  I  believe  that  as  truly  as  I  stand  here.  Prices  are  going  to  be 
better,  and  we  are  going  to  live  better  than  ever  before.  What  is  true  for  the 
iarmer  is  true  for  all  the  rest  of  us.  If  you  do  not  get  on  in  the  world  heaven 
iielp  all  the  re^t  of  us.    It  is  not  necessary  to  talk  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  farm 
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homee  and  tell  thetn  all  the  troubles  jou  have.  Wise  mf n  in  city  or  conntry  don't 
take  all  their  burdens  home  with  them.  Bring  the  most  sunshine  jou  can  into  the 
home,  and  try  to  make  the  boys  and  girls  love  the  farm  home  and  be  willing  to 
stay  then*.  The  lock  of  that  im  what  makes  then)  go  away  from  home,  in  my  judg- 
ment.   This  doesn't  make  you  laugh,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless. 


FARM  LIFE— ITS  PRIVILEGES  AND  POSSIBILITIES. 


BY   MRS.  VIBGINIA   C.   MEREDITH,  CAMBRIDGE  CITY. 


Dr.  Lee,  in  his  eulogy  of  Henry  Grady,  said :  **The  glory  of  the  mind  is  the 
possesion  of  two  eyes — the  eye  of  sense  and  the  eye  of  reason.  With  the  former 
we  look  out  upon  the  world  of  facts;  with  the  latter  we  look  into  the  world  of 
ideas.  Through  the  mind  commerce  is  kept  up  between  these  two  worlds.  Over 
this  mental  highway  facts  travel  into  the  world  of  reason  and  ate  changed  into 
ideas.  Stars  become  astronomy  ;  flowers,  botany ;  atoms,  chemistry.  Ideas  travel 
into  the  world  of  sense  and  are  changed  into  factp.  Ideas  of  beauty  are  turned 
into  painting;  ideas  of  harmony  into  munic;  ideas  of  form  into  sculpture."  Facts 
and  ideas  form  the  sum  of  life.  Where  shall  we  find  the  best  pUce  for  forming  a 
correct  e!>timate  of  the  real  and  relative  value  of  facts  and  ideas?  Shall  we  find 
it  in  the  country?  I  will  not  say  that  the  country-bred  man  is  the  best  type  qt 
man,  but  I  will  say,  that  with  his  opportunities  he  should  be  the  best  type  of  roan- 
hood.  The  expanse  of  horizon,  the  vigor  of  heavens  own  air,  the  power  of  pure 
sunlight,  the  constant  and  close  exhibition  of  great  forces,  these  influences  should 
brush  away  the  cobwebs  and  give  him  the  power  of  clear  vision.  I  recall  a  para- 
graph from  Ramona :  '*  Nothing  is  stronger  proof  of  the  original  intent  of  nature 
to  do  more  for  man  than  civilization  in  its  arrogance  will  long  permit  her  to  do, 
than  the  quick  and  sure  way  in  which  she  reclaims  his  affection  when  by  weari- 
ness, idle  chance  or  disaster  he  is  returned  for  an  interval  to  her  armp.  How  soon 
he  rejects  the  miserable  subterfuges  of  what  he  had  called  habits ;  sheds  the  still 
more  miserable  pretenses  of  superiority,  makeshifts  of  adornment  and  chains  of 
custom.  "Whom  the  gods  love  die  young"  has  been  too  long  carelessly  said.  It 
is  not  true  in  the  sense  which  men  use  the  words.  Whom  the  gods  love  dwell 
with  nature.  If  they  are  ever  lured  away  they  return  to  her  before  they  are  old. 
Then,  however  long  they  live  before  they  die,  they  die  young.  Whom  the  gods 
love  live  young — forever. 

Any  civilization  is  at  fault  and  must  fail  at  the  point  where  it  divides  or 
seeks  to  divide  the  best  of  life  from  the  country — where  soul  and  mind  growth  is 
made  impossible  in  rural  places.  That  civilization  only  will  endure  which  dis- 
covers how  to  make  education,  in  mind  and  ethicp,  as  eapy  and  accessible  for  the 
country  boy  as  for  the  city  lad. 

It  is  said  that  one  can  not  be  a  lover  of  good  books  unless  he  is  also  a  lover  of 
the  open  air — think  of  that — ponder  it  well. 
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V 

Jlton^  would  study  literature,  he  is  bnde  go  study  the  auihorff  that  wrote  when 
the  world  was  young— why?  What  did  they  write  of?  How  did  thev  write  about 
the  country  life  and  pursuits?  Would  there  were  time  to  read  some  illuetratioDS 
of  how  the  great  Greek,  Homer,  adorned  hiK  verse ;  read  for  yourself  the  Iliad,  that 
fountain-head  of  poetry,  fresh  and  full  of  forceful  illustrations;  bearing  the  farm 
in  mind,  read  the  description  of  the  Shield  of  AchiUes,  that  miracle  of  art,  a  gift 
from  Vulcan. 

A  a  farmers,  we  need  to  be  practical ;  to  be  concern  ed  about  facts.  Our  corn 
is  a  fact  that  must  be  got  into  a  bushel  measure  and  for  which  we  munt  get  dollars* 
But  is  that  all  ?  We  raised  lots  of  good  fodder  when  we  raised  the  bushel  of 
grain — how  about  ideas?  May  we  not  ui«e  the  corn  crop  as  poets  use  it?  May  not 
our  mind  have  some  activity  in  changing  facts  into  ideas?  it  Wds  not  a  farmer, 
but  a  woman  (Phebe  Gary),  who  said  of  corn : 

**That  preciou<4  seed  into  the  furrow  cast 
Earliest  in  upring  time  crowns  the  harvest  last.' 

Homer  t«>I]s  of  Mfinelans,  whose  ''  Soul  was  melted  like  the  dew  which  glitters 
on  the  ears  of  growing  com  that  bristles  in  the  plain : " 

CleoD  true  passesseth  acres,  yet  the  I  indsoape  I, 
And  h»]f  the  chnrms  to  m?  it  yieldeth,  vioney  can  not  buy ; 
Cleon  harbors  sloth  and  dn  InefS,  freshening  vigor  f, 
He  in  velvet,  I  in  fustian,  richtr  m^n  am  I. 

Cleon  is  a  slave  to  grandeur,  free  as  thought  am  I : 

Cleon  fees  a  score  of  doctors,  need  of  none  hnve  I ; 

Wealth  surrounded,  care  environed,  Clecn  fairs  to  die. 

Death  may  come,  he'll  find  me  ready,  Acrppier  m  in  am  I.  / 

Cleon  sees  no  charms  in  nature,  in  a  daisy  I, 

Cleon  hear^  no  anthems  ringing  in  the  Sfa  and  sky. 

Nature  sing»  to  me  forever,  earnest  listener  I : 

State  f  r  state,  with  all  attendduts,  who  would  change?  not  I. 

An  intense  longing  for  country  life  has  characterized  culti^at«>d  natures. 
Literature  abounds  with  examples.  (Cicero  and  Diocletian,  Virgil  and  Cin- 
cinnatus,  among  the  ancients,  celebrated  the  charms  of  the  agricultural  life. 
Mount  Vernon  wan  the  poem  of  Wa8hiDgton'.i  life,  and  Montlcello  the  delijjhtful 
retreat  about  which  clustered  the  dearest  and  noblest  plans  of  Jefferson.  We  find 
these  two  exchanging  letters  about  crop  rotation  and  soil  deterioration  in  the  same 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  that  mark-^  the  intelligent  farmer  of  to-day. 

W^hat  is  farming?  Its  realities  assume  phages  in  harmony  with  one's  own 
nature.  One  will  tell  of  all  its  hardships,  another  of  its  charm  in  the  lovely 
June  time,  *'knee  deep  in  clover.''  City  folk  will  talk  of  its  independence — conn- 
try  folk  of  its  drudgery.  What  is  farmiqg?  It  is  an  art,  a  science  and  a  profee- 
sion.  With  such  scope,  should  not  privileges  and  possibilities  cluster  about  the 
farmer?  As  a  vocation  farming  allows  the  widest  range  for  individuality.  Here, 
more  than  in  any  other  cslling,  can  one  have  liberty  to  exercise  the  power  of  choice^ 
that  greatest  privilege  of  existence,  and  also  the  greatest  responsibility  of  life,  be- 
cause the  power  of  choice  involves  the  possibility  of  making  a  mistake.  All  con- 
duct, intelligent  or  otherwise,  rests  upon  the  power  of  choice.     We  choose  high  or 
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low  thoughts,  aims,  friends,  methods  of  farming.  Choice  never  denied  lift.  We- 
are  sovereigns  with  our  own  acre  and  with  our  own  brains.  If  we  exercise  our 
high  privilege  and  choose  knowledge  rather  than  ignorance  of  breeds  and  their 
adaptationp;  knowledge  rather  than  ignorance  of  crops,  soil  and  cultivation,  we 
shall  get  the  last  ounce  of  value  from  our  acre. 

We  are  to  seek  truth — knowledge — in  all  the  lines  that  center  upon  the  farm. 
Acquire  information,  in  order  to  discover  what  is  best  for  our  own  acre — and  our 
own  brain.  Our  tastes  and  preferences  are  to  be  candidly  considered.  Patient 
study  is  being  bestowed  tipon  the  problems  of  soil  and  heredity,  and  farmers  com- 
ing after  us  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  opportunities  that  will  be  theirs. 
Each  of  a  dozen  lines  of  farming  appeals  to  the  active  and  intelligent  mind.  The 
farmer  may  become  a  manufacturer.  Webster's  definition  of  a  manufacturer  is 
"one  who  works  raw  materials  into  wares  suitable  for  use.*'  In  political  economy, 
that  nation  is  most  pro^iperous  and  illustrates  the  btst  civilization  whofie  exports 
leave  her  shores  in  the  form  fitted  for  ultimate  consumption.  Is  not  something  of 
the  same  nature  true  of  the  farm?  And  is  it  not  notably  the  privilege  of  the 
farmer  to  work  the  raw  material  of  the  soil  into  food  suitablefor  use?  Prof.  Rob- 
erts says  that  history  does  not  furnish  a  f^ingle  example  of  a  nation  ri:iing  to  any 
degree  of  civilization  whose  food  was  a  few  unconcenlrated  products.  Better  food 
makes  better  men.  To  produce  and  improve  the  food  of  the  world  is  notably  the- 
privilege  of  farmers  in  this  latitude.  Sir  Chas.  Dilke  says:  "Self-government, 
personal  independence,  true  manliness  can  exist  only  where  the  snow  will  lie  oi> 
the  ground— cringing  slavishness  and  imbecile  submission  follow  the  palm  belt- 
around  the  world." 

**  Books  are  made  where  wheat  grows."  Is  it  not  curious  that  the  grasping^ 
intelligence  here  indicated  belongs  to  the  latitude  capable  of  the  highest  type  of 
farming. 

It  lieft  within  the  province  of  the  farm«'r  to  be  an  artist;  his  business  has  to  do 
with  life ;  he  makes  or  brings  about  the  conditions  for  its  creation  or  development.. 
We  note  a  great  contrast  in  the  laws  that  govern  the  reproduction  of  wheat  and  those 
that  rule  in  the  animal  kingdom.  In  the  wheat  we  observe  an  exquisite  wonder  of 
nature  controlled  by  an  unvarying  law.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  domestic  ani- 
mals we  discover  the  law  of  variation  which  opens  a  grand  domain  for  the  exercise- 
of  intelligence.  Here  the  artist  may  use  his  creative  faculty  and  we  find  him 
moulding  into  beauty,  and  into  value,  the  "red,  white  and  roan,"  the  Jersey ,. 
the  thoroighbred  horse. 

We  plant,  and  sow,  and  reap.  We  may  also  think.  Let  no  one  say  he  must, 
leave  the  farm  in  order  to  be  near  the  great  currents  of  thought.  Mental  vigor  is 
not  denied  an  outlet  on  the  farm.  What  are  we  doing  to  make  girls  and  boys  in 
love  with  the  farm  ?  Are  we  foigetful  of  the  graces  and  accomplishments  of  liieT 
Do  not  we  on  the  farm,  underestimate  those  graces  and  accomplishments?  Are- 
they  not  realities  that  are  important  to  our  pleasure  and  enjoyment?  It  has 
been  said  so  often  that  the  soil  holds  all  the  real  wealth  of  the  world.  So  oftei^ 
said  that  the  farmer  feeds  and  clothes  the  whole  world;  that  the  idea  of  material 
property  has  become  firmly  lodged  in  all  our  conceptions  of  farming,  and  thus. 
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/'  propputty/'  as  TeDDjson's  farmer  quaiDll j  puts  it,  becomes  the  key  note  to  all 
the  music  in  nature. 

James  Parton  said,  "  If  any  young  man  were  to  ask  me :  Shall  I  become  a 
farmer?  I  would  have  to  reply  by  asking  him  another  question:  Are  you  mi^n 
enough  ?'*  Think  of  that.  Recall  how  from  a  crude  form  of  farming  has  been 
evolved  agriculture  as  a  profession,  directed  f>y  intelligence  and  sustained  by  cap- 
ital. There  is  too  much  tails  of  farming  as  an  exhausted  industry,  when  really 
we  have  the  most  inadequate  conception  of  its  possibilities  as  a  profession  and  an 
industry.  We  should  dibtiDguinh  between  the  farmer  and  farming — farming  goes 
on  forever.  Let  us  dignify  our  calling,  but  more  than  all  let  us  exalt  our  home 
on  the  farm.  Lei  us  make  much  of  our  farm  and.  our  farm  life,  cherish  i^.s  privi- 
leges and  realize  ita  possibilities.  We  read  of  the  ideal  southern  home,  the  home 
on  the  plantation.  The  typical  New  England  home  is  the  one  on  the  farm.  The 
hospitable  western  home  is  the  home  in  the  country.  The  family  should  find  no- 
where elee  such  favorable  conditions  for  its  developement.  Here  there  is  time  for 
conversation,  here  there  is  opportunity  to  know  each  other.  As  an  oak  grown  in 
free  air  is  stronger,  so  the  boy  grown  in  free  air  develops  more  of  manliness.  He  is 
not  dwarfed  by  the  clo$>e  crowding  of  other  nature-*. 
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